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TO     OUR    READERS. 


The  opening  of  a  new  volume  brings  with  it  that  prefatory  page, 
which,  besides  offering,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  medium  for 
wishing,  in  the  most  cordial  spirit,  a  "  happy  new  year"  to  all 
Gentle  Readers,  affords  the  ground  for  a  brief  conference  on 
subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  them  and  to  ourselves. 

And  the  first  point,  which  is  indeed  of  deep  interest  to  us,  is 
also  one  of  congratulation  to  them ; — that  they  are,  at  this  the 
commencement  of  our  third  volume,  a  more  numerous  race  of 
readers  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  short  but  animated 
career. 

This  fact,  which  at  once  recognises  and  rewards  every  exertion 
of  the  past,  renders  simple  and  easy  the  slight  reference  we  shall 
here  make  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
execution  of  our  original  plan.  Entering  upon  them  with  great 
confidence,  yet  not  without  some  anxiety,  we  can  refer  to  them 
now  as  enlargements  of  our  design,  which  have  found,  in  the 
entire  success  of  the  Magazine  and  the  expressed  approval  of  the 
Public,  their  fiillest  justification. 

The  sense  of  this  success,  gradually  growing  month  by  month, 
has  been  the  inspirer  and  the  lightener  of  all  our  labours.  Nor  has 
its  kindling  influence  been  less  felt  by  the  many  distinguished 
writers  whom  we  have  had  the  honour  to  associate  with  us  in 
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this  periodical  enterprise.  To  that  animating  spirit  which  a 
friendly  sympathy  ever  infuses  into  a  literary  alliance,  we  un- 
questionably owe  an  obligation ;  yet  there  has  been  something, 
also,  in  the  general  impression  that  the  new  Magazine  was  rapidly 
becoming  influential  and  prosperous,  that  has  tended  to  give 
health  and  life  to  their  endeavours.  Success  is  the  great  in- 
vigorator  of  talent  The  orator  rarely  addresses  the  few  with 
the  best  efiect  The  actor,  to  be  in  earnest,  demands  that  the 
passion  he  paints  shall  be  witnessed  by  a  large  audience.  Even 
the  poet,  while  pretending  to  be  satisfied  with 

**  ^— .  the  three  or  four 
Who  will  lore  his  little  flower," 

sees  in  imagination  three  or  four  millions  beside,  peeping  at 
him  over  the  shoulder  of  Posterity.  That  our  friends  and 
fellow-labourers  in  the  happy  fields  of  romance,  essay-writing, 
and  song,  have  felt,  in  the  spirit  which  they  have  flung  into  their 
compositions,  that  they  had  attached  themselves  to  no  failing  or 
doubtful  adventure,  renders  its  prosperity  doubly  gratifying. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  remind  our  old  readers,  and  to 
inform  such  new  ones  as  the  new  year  may  bring,  of  the 
exertions  already  made  to  fulfil  our  first  promises.  These 
exertions  may  best  be  estimated  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of  con- 
tnbutors  to  the  volumes  already  published.  Among  the  ladies, 
we  enumerate — 


Miss  L.  S.  COSTELLO, 

Miss  Pardoe, 

Countess  Harriette  D'Orsat, 

Catherine  Parr, 

Mrs.  Gore, 

Miss  Skelton, 

Hon.  Julia  Augusta  Matnard, 

Mrs.  Stone, 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 

Mrs.  Ward, 

in  addition  to  others,  who,  like  the  gifted  C.  S.,  retire  im 

transparent  shade  of  their  initials. 

TO  OUR  RBADER8. 


Ul 


The  longer  list  comprises  the  names  of 


W.  FmANCIS  AiNSWORTHy 
BOBSET  BsLLy 
LiAMAN  BlANCHARD, 

Charles  W.  Brooks, 

Mr.  Buller,  of  Brazen  nose, 

Dudley  Costello, 

Joseph  Downes, 

J.  A.  Heraud, 

Charles  Hervet, 

Kdward  Kenealy, 

G.  P.  R.  James, 

Lord  Wiluam  Lennox, 

The  late  Dr.  Maginn, 


Captain  Mbdwin, 
Charles  Moutray, 

NiMRQD  (C.  J.  ApPERLEY), 

Charles  Ollier, 

T.  J.  Ouseley, 

John  Oxen  ford, 

Richard  Brinsley  Peake, 

George  Raymond, 

C.  KiRKPATRicK  Sharp, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd, 

Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh, 

Martin  Farquhar  Tupper, 

The  Author  op  Uncle  Sam,  &c 


To  this  list  we  have  yet  three  names  to  add ;  the  names  of 
artists,  who,  iu  a  different  way,  have  zealously  worked  out  the 
purposes  of  this  periodical,  and  with  unequalled  power  illus- 
trated its  pages.     We  simply  append  the  names  of 

George  Cruikshank, 
Tony  Johannot,  and  W.  Alfred  Delamotte. 

To  the  high  talent  associated  with  these  names ;  to  the  popu- 
larity which  so  many  of  them  have  obtained ;  above  all,  as  an 
element  of  success,  to  the  variety  of  powers  thus  united,  much 
consideration  is  due ; — ^but  we  feel  that  we  should  have  done 
little  in  merely  securing  great  and  various  talent,  had  it  not  been 
so  exercised  as  generally  to  serve  some  moral  end,  as  well  as  to 
gratify  a  desire  for  amusement ;  to  administer,  in  many  ways, 
to  the  higher  as  to  the  less  ambitious  objects  of  periodical 
writing ;  and  to  advance  the  solid  and  permanent,  no  less  than 
the  light  and  temporary  purposes  of  literature.  Such,  at  least, 
was  our  design — its  partial  fulfilment  is  before  the  reader. 

We  say  its  partial  fulfilment,  because,  in  what  has  been  done, 
we  still  see  but  a  portion  of  what  was  projected.      Much  of 
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novelty  remains  to  be  brought  forward,  but  we  now  need 
scarcely  say,  that  it  will  never  be  in  the  shape  of  covert  slander, 
personal  attack,  or  indecent  frivolity.  Neither  in  our  sketches 
of  life  and  manners  shall  we  treat  the  world  worse  than  we 
should  treat  an  individual — rating  it  as  a  Pandemonium,  be- 
cause it  happens  not  to  be  a  Paradise.  In  pursuing  the  laugh- 
able, we  shall  not  seek  out  the  mere  passing  humours  and  idle 
events  of  the  day,  because  these  are  so  happily  caught  by 
publications  more  fitted  to  chronicle  them.  Again,  in  our  lite- 
rary notices — we  shall  go  on  as  we  began.  We  make  no  fierce 
war  on  books  or  authors,  but  seek  rather  to  find  out  what  is 
good  and  honest  and  pleasant  in  rivals  and  contemporaries, 
giving  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  discovery.  In  a  word,  we 
would  render  our  work,  in  the  best  moral  and  literary  sense,  a 
Familt  Magazine. 

I^  on  these  terms,  and  with  these  promises,  the  said  readers 
are  inclined  to  go  forward  with  us— -as  we  have  had  little  quarrel 
with  anybody  hitherto,  we  hope  to  have  still  less  hereafter,  and 
as  we  have  enjoyed  much  favour,  we  hope  to  win  more. 


London,  2Sth  Decembery  1842. 


AINSWORTH'S  MAGAZINE. 


mirmnoc  tiTauftle. 

AN    HISTORICAL    ROMANCE. 

BY    THE   EDITOR. 


On  the  day  after  his  secret  interview  with  Anne  Boleyn,  Sir 
ThomaiB  Wyat  received  dispatches  from  the  king  for  the  cotirt 
of  France,  coupled  with  oroeis  for  bis  immediate  departure  on 
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the  miHsion.  To  his  incmirics  whether  the  king  desired  to  see 
him  before  he  set  forth,  tne  messenger  who  brought  the  dispatches 
replied  in  the  negative,  adding — **  his  majesty  bade  me  tell  you 
to  make  your  preparations  quickly.  Sir  1  nomas.  He  cares  not 
how  8CM)n  you  set  fortL" 

"  The  king's  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed,"  rejoined  Wyat. 
Ijcft   alone,   tie    remained  for   some  time  in  profound  and 
melancholy  thought     Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  then  arose,  and 
imced  the  chamber  with  rapid  strides. 

'*  Yes,  it  is  better  thus,  he  ejaculated ;  "  if  I  remain  near 
her,  I  shall  do  some  desperate  deed.  Better, — far  better — I 
should  go.  And  yet  to  leave  her  with  Henry — to  know  that  he 
is  ever  near  her — that  he  drinks  in  the  music  of  her  voice,  and 
basks  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smile — while  I  am  driven  forth  to 
darkness  and  despair — the  thought  is  madness !  I  will  not  obey 
the  hateful  mandate  !     I  will  stay  and  defy  him!" 

As  he  uttered  this  wild  ana  unguaraed  speech  aloud,  the 
arras  screening  the  door  was  drawn  aside,  and  revealed 
Wolscy. 

WyatV  gaze  sunk  before  the  penetrating 'glance  fixed  upon 
him  by  the  ciuxlinal. 

"  I  did  not  come  to  play  the  eaves-dropper.  Sir  Thomas,"  said 
Wolscy ;  "  but  I  have  heard  enough  to  place  your  life  in  my 
|H)wcr.  So,  you  rciusc  to  obey  tne  king's  injunctions.  You 
rcfiisc  to  pix)cced  to  Paris.  You  refuse  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
the  divorci^  and  prefer  remaining  here  to  brave  your  sove- 
roiffn»  and  avenge  yourself  upon  a  nckle  mistress.     Ha  ?" 

Wyat  returned  no  answer. 

•*  If  such  Iw  your  piurpose,"  pursued  Wolsey,  afler  a  pause, 
during  which  he  intently  scrutinized  the  knight's  countenance, 
**  I  will  assist  you  in  it.  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  you  shall  have 
a  deep  imd  fi\ll  roxuffc."' 

**  bay  on,'*  rejoined  Wyat ; — ^his  eyes  blazing  with  infernal  fire, 
luid  his  hand  inyoluntanly  clutching  his  dagger. 

*•  If  I  read  you  aiight^*^  continued  the  cardinal,  "  you  are 
arriveil  at  that  pitch  of  des|>eration,  when  life  itself  becomes 
iudifllerent,  and  when  but  one  object  remains  to  be  gained " 

**  And  that  is  vengeance  V  intemipted  Wyat,  fiercely. 
**  Rights  canlinal,  right*  1  will  have  vengeance — terrible  ven- 
geance r 

**  But  I  will  not  deceix-e  you,''  rejoined  Wolscy,  coldly.  **  You 
will  pun^hase  what  >xhi  seek  at  the  price  of  your  own  head." 

**  1  carv  not,"*  it>pUed  Wyat.  **  All  sentiments  of  love  and 
loyally  arv  ;iiwalloweu  up  by  jealousy  ami  burning  hate.  Notliing 
luit  IJ\hhI  can  allay  the  fever  that  cimsuau^s  me.  Shew  me  how 
to  slav  him  T 

^*  Aim  *^  echoed  the  caitlinaU  in  alanu  and  hormr.  *^  Wretch ! 
>iKMki  xxHi  kill  yvHur  king?  God  fi»bid  I  should  counsel  the 
ii\|urr  ^^  A  ^i'  ^^  hts  head !     I  ik>  not  want  \xhi  to  play  the 
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assassin,  Wyat,"  he  added,  more  calmly,  "  but  the  just  avenger. 
Liberate  the  king  from  the  thraldom  of  the  capricious  syren 
who  enslaves  him,  and  you  will  do  a  service  to  the  whole 
country.  A  word  irom  you — ^a  letter — a  token — ^will  cast  her 
from  the  king,  and  place  her  on  the  block.  And  what  matter? 
The  gory  scaffold  will  be  better  than  Henry's  bed.** 

"  I  cannot  harm  her,"  cried  Wyat,  distractedly.  "  I  love  her 
still,  devotedly  as  ever.  She  was  in  my  power  yesterday,  and 
without  your  aid,  cardinal,  I  could  have  vnreaked  my  vengeance 
upon  her,  if  I  had  been  so  minded." 

''You  were  then  in  her  chamber,  as  the  kins  suspected?'^ 
cried  Wolsey,  vrith  a  look  of  exultation.  **  Trouble  yourself  no 
more.  Sir  Tiiomas.  I  will  take  the  part  of  vengeance  off  your 
hands." 

"  My  indiscretion  will  avail  you  little,  cardinal,"  replied  Wyat, 
sternly.  **  You  can  prove  nothing  from  my  hasty  words.  I  will 
perish  on  the  rack  sooner  than  impeach  Anne  Boleyn.  I  am 
a  desperate  man,  but  not  so  desperate  as  you  suppose  me.  A 
moment  ago,  I  might  have  been  led  on,  by  the  murtherous  and 
traitorous  impulse  that  prompted  me  to  lift  my  hand  against  the 
king,  but  I  never  could  have  injured  her." 

"  You  arc  a  madman !"  cried  Wolsey,  impatiently ;  "  and  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  you.  I  wish  you  good  speed 
on  your  journey.  On  your  return,  you  will  find  Anne  Boleyn 
Queen  of  £nglaiid«" 

And  turning  upon  his  heel,  with  a  look  of  mingled  contempt 
and  indignation,  ne  Quitted  the  chamber. 

Again  left  alone,  Wyat  fell  into  another  fit  of  despondency, 
from  which  he  roused  himself  with  difficulty,  and  went  forth 
to  visit  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  the  Round  Tower. 

Some  delay  occurred  before  he  could  obtain  access  to  the  earl. 
The  halberdier  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the  keep  near  the 
Norman  Tower,  refused  to  admit  him  without  the  order  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Tower,  and  as  the  latter  was  not  in  the . 
way  at  the  moment,  Wyat  had  to  remain  without,  till  he  made 
his  appearance. 

While  thus  detained,  he  beheld  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  royal 
lover  mount  their  steeds,  in  the  upper  ward,  and  ride  forth, 
with  their  attendants,  towards  the  forest  They  were  bent  on  a 
hawking  expedition  as  was  manifest  from  a  beautiful  falcon 
which  Anne  Boleyn  carried  on  her  wrist.  The  bird  was  well 
known  to  Wyat,  for  he  himself  had  given  it  her.  And  there 
she  was,  all  smiles,  and  bloom,  and  beauty — full  of  coquetry, 
animation,  and  delight — ^without  the  vestige  of  a  cloud  upon 
her  brow,  or  a  care  on  her  countenance — though  she  must  have 
known  that  he  was  virtually  banished  from  her. 

With  increased  bitterness  of  heart,  he  turned  from  the  sight, 
and  shrouded  himself  beneath  the  gateway  of  the  Norman 
Tower. 


Soon  after  this,  the  officer  appeared,  and  at  once  stated  that 
Wyat  might  he  admitted  tu  the  earl,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was 
only  regu^ed  as  under  restraint,  and  not  as  a  regular  prisoner. 
He  was  consequetitly  not  debarred  &om  the  society  of  bis  friends. 

Preceding  Wyat,  tbe  officer  slowly  scaled  the  long  flight  of 
stone  steps  whicn  communicate  with  tbe  upper  part  of  the  donjon, 
and  are  screened  by  an  embattled  and  turreted  structure,  called 
the  covered  way  to  the  Round  Tower. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  tbe  steps,  which  were  then,  as  now, 
commanded  by  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  officer  unlocked  a  door 
on  the  left,  and  ushered  his  companion  into  the  prisoner's 
chamber. 

Partaking  of  the  circular  form  of  the  structure  in  which  it 
was  situated,  the  fiirther  part  of  this  chamber  was  almost  lost 
to  view,  and_a  number  of  cross-beams  and  wooden  pillars  added 
to  its  sombre  and  mysterious  appearance.  The  walls  were  of 
enormous  thickness,  and  a  narrow  loop-hole,  terminating  a  deep 
embrasure,  afforded  but  scanty  light.  Opposite  the  embrasure 
sat  Surrey,  at  a  smaU  table  covered  with  books  and  writing  ma- 
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terials.  A  lute  lay  beside  bim  on  the  floor,  and  tbere  were 
several  astrolc^cal  and  alchemical  implements  within  bia  reach. 

So  immeised  was  the  youthful  prisoner  in  study,  that  he 
was  not  aware,  until  a  slight  exclamation  was  utterea  by  Wyat, 
of  the  entrance  of  the  tatter.  He  then  arose,  and  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  band. 

Nothmg  material  passed  between  them  as  long  as  the  officer 
remained  m  the  chamber,  but  un  his  departure,  Surrey  observed, 
lauffhin^y,  to  the  knight — "  And  how  doth  my  &ii  cousin,  the 
J-aSy  Anne  Boleyn  ?" 

"  She  has  just  ridden  forth  with  the  king,  to  hawk  in 
the  forest,"  replied  Wyat,  moodily.  "  For  myself  I  am  ordered 
oa  s  mission  to  France,  but  I  could  not  depart  without  entreating 
your  forgiveness  for  the  jeopardy  in  which  I  have  placed  you. 
Would  I  could  take  your  place." 

"  Do  not  heed  me,"  rephed  Surrey — "  I  am  well  content 
with  what  has  happened.  Viigil  and  Homer,  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  are  the  companions  of  my  confinement.  In  good  sooth, 
I  am  glad  to  be  alone.  Amid  the  distractions  of  Uie  court,  I 
could  find  little  leisure  ibr  the  Muse." 
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"  Your  situation  is  indeed  enviable,  in  many  respects,  Surrey," 
replied  Wyat.  "  Disturbed  by  no  jealous  doubts  and  fears,  you 
can  beguile  the  tedious  hours  m  the  cultivation  of  your  poetical 
tastes,  or  in  stud  v.  Still,  I  must  needs  reproach  myself  with 
being  the  cause  of  your  imprisonment" 

"  I  repeat  you  have  done  me  a  service,"  replied  the  earl.  "  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  for  my  fair  cousin,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  regard  for  you, 
Wyat.  I  applaud  the  king's  judgment  in  sending  you  to  France, 
and  if  you  will  be  counselled  by  me,  you  will  stay  there  long  enough 
to  forget  her  who  now  occasions  you  so  much  uneasiness." 

"  Will  the  fisur  Geraldine  be  forgotten  when  the  term  of  yoiu: 
imprisonment  has  expired,  my  lord  ?"  asked  Wyat 

"  Of  a  surety,  not,"  repliea  the  earl. 

^^  And  yet,  in  less  tnan  two  months,  I  shall  return  from 
France,"  rejoined  Wyat 

"  Our  cases  are  not  alike,"  said  Surrey.  "  The  Lady 
Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  has  plighted  her  troth  to  mc." 

"  Anne  Boleyn  vowed  eternal  constancy  to  me,"  cried  Wyat 
bitterly ;  **  and  you  see  how  she  has  kept  her  oath !  The  absent 
are  always  in  danger ;  and  few  women  are  proof  against  ambition. 
Vanity — vanity  is  the  rock  they  split  upon.  May  you  never  expe- 
rience from  Richmond  what  I  have  experienced  from  his  father." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  replied  Surrey. 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  slight  noise  as  if  some  one  moved 
in  that  part  of  the  chamber  which  was  buried  in  darkness. 

**  Have  we  a  listener  here  ?"  cried  Wyat,  grasping  bis  sword. 

"  Not  unless  it  be  a  four-legged  one  from  the  dungeons  be- 
neath," replied  Surrey.  "  But  you  were  speaking  of  Richmond. 
He  was  with  me  this  morning,  and  came  to  relate  the  particulars 
of  a  mysterious  adventure  that  occurred  to  him  last  night." 

And  the  earl  proceeded  to  detail  what  had  befallen  the  duke 
on  the  previous  night  in  the  forest 

**  A  marvellous  story,  truly  I"  said  Wyat,  pondering  over 
the  relation.  "  I  will  seek  out  the  demon  huntsman  myself — 
nay,  I  will  join  him,  if  he  will  give  me  Anne  Boleyn." 

Again,  a  noise  similar  to  that  heard  a  moment  before,  resounded 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  Wyat  immediately  drew  his 
sword,  and  searched  about  with  its  point,  but  ineffectually. 

"  It  could  not  be  fancy,"  he  said ;  "  and  yet  I  can  find 
nothing." 

"  I  do  not  like  jesting  about  Heme  the  hunter,"  remarked 
Surrey,  "  after  what  I  myself  have  seen.  In  your  present  frame 
of  mind,  I  advise  you  not  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  fiend. 
He  has  power  over  the  desperate." 

Wyat  returned  no  answer.  He  seemed  lost  in  gloomy  thought, 
and  soon  afterwards  took  his  leave. 

On  returning  to  his  lodgings,  he  summoned  his  attendants,  and 
ordered  them  to  proceed  to  Kingston,  where  he  would  join 
them  early  the  next  morning.    One  of  them,  an  old  serving  man. 
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noticing  the  exceeding  haggardness  of  his  looks^  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  go  with  them ;  but  W^at,  with  a  harehness 
totally  unlike  his  customary  manner^  which  was  gracious  and 
kindly,  in  the  extreme,  peremptorily  refused. 

**  You  look  very  ill,  Su*  Thomas,  said  the  old  servant ;  "  worse 
than  I  ever  remember  seeing  you.  Listen  to  my  counsel,  I  be- 
seech you.  Plead  ill  health  with  the  king  in  excuse  of  your 
mission  to  France,  and  retire,  for  some  months,  to  recruit  your 
strength  and  spirits  at  AUington." 

"  Tush  I  Adam  Twisden — ^I  am  well  enouffh,**  exclaimed 
Wyat,  impatiently.     "  Go  and  prepare  mv  mails.^ 

"  My  dear — dear  master,"  cncd  old  Aaam,  &lling  on  his  knee 
before  nim,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  lips;  ^  something  tells 
me  that  if  I  leave  you  now,  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  There 
is  a  deadly  paleness  in  your  cheek,  and  an  unearthly  fire  in  your 
eye,  such  as  I  have  never  before  observed  in  you,  or  in  mortal 
man.  I  tremble  to  say  it,  but  you  look  like  one  possessed  of  the 
fiend.  Forgive  my  boldness,  sir.  I  speak  from  affection  and 
duty.  I  was  serving-man  to  your  father,  good  Sir  Henry  Wyat, 
before  you,  and  I  love  you  as  a  son,  while  I  honour  you  as  a 
master.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  evil  beings  in  the  forest — 
nay,  even  within  the  castle — who  lure  men  to  perdition  by 
promising  to  accomplish  their  wicked  desires.  I  trust  no  such 
beinff  has  crossed  your  path." 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  good  Adam,"  replied  Wyat,  "  no  fiend 
has  tempted  me." 

"  Swear  it,  sir,"  cried  the  old  man,  eagerly, — "  swear  it  by 
the  Holy  Trinity  1" 

**  By  the  Holy  Trinity,  I  swear  it  1**  replied  Wyat,  firmly. 

And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  the  door  behind  the  arras  was 
suddenly  shut  with  violence. 

**  Curses  on  you,  villain  I  you  have  left  the  door  open  !"  cried 
Wyat,  fiercely.     "  Our  conversation  has  been  overheard." 

**  I  will  soon  see  by  whom,"  cried  Adam,  springing  to  his 
feet,  and  rushing  towards  the  door,  which  opened  upon  a  long 
corridor. 

**  Well  I"  cried  Wyat,  as  Adam  returned  the  next  moment, 
with  cheeks  almost  as  white  as  his  own — **  was  it  the  car- 
dmair 

'^  It  was  the  deviU  I  belfeve  P  replied  the  old  man.  ^^  I  could 
see  no  one.*' 

^*  It  would  not  requii«  supernatural  power  to  retire  into  an 
adjoining  chamber,  fool  I"  replied  Wyat,  affecting  an  incredulity 
he  did  not  feel. 

**  Your  worship's  adjuration  was  strangely  interrupted,"  cried 
the  old  man,  crossing  himself  devoutly.  **  Saint  Dunstan  and 
Saint  Christopher  shield  us  from  all  evil  spirits  I" 

"  A  truce  to  your  idle  terrors,  Adam,  said  Wyat  "Take 
these  packets,"  he  added,  giving  him  Henry's  dispatches,  ^^  and 
guard  diem  as  you  woida  your  Ufe.    I  am  going  on  an  ex* 
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pedition  of  aome  peril  to-night,  and  do  not  choose  to  bftve 
them  nbout  mc.  Bid  the  grooms  have  my  steed  in  readiaeBs  an 
hour  before  midnight." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  into  the  forest  that  your  worship  is  about  to 
ride  at  that  hour?"  said  Adam,  trembling.  "  I  was  told  by  the 
stout  archer,  whom  folks  call  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  that  he 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ventured  thither  last  night. 
They  saw  a  lepon  of  demons  mounted  on  coal-black  horses,  and 
amongst  them  Mark  Fytton,  the  butcher,  who  was  hanged  a  few 
days  ago  from  the  Curfew  Tower  by  the  king's  order,  and 
whose  body  so  strangely  disappeared!  Do  not  go  into  the 
forest,  dear  Sir  Thomas  \" 

"  No  more  of  this !"  cried  Wyat,  fiercely.  "  Do  as  I  bid 
you,  and  if  I  join  you  not  before  noon  to-morrow,  proceed  to 
Rochester,  and  there  await  my  coming." 

"  I  never  expect  to  see  you  again,  sir,"  groaned  the  old  man,  as 
he  took  his  leave. 

The  anxious  concern  expressed  in  his  behalf  by  his  old  and 
trusty  servant,  was  not  without  eifect  on  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and 
made  him  hesitate  in  his  design ,  but  by  and  by,  another  tempest 

-      w  °^  jealous    rage   came 

~  fl9^^^^^U|H^lV  '^'^i    i^nd    overwhelmed 

.    ^   l^H^^^^^^^Vu\  '"^     better     reso- 

^"^"n.,^  ^^Sl^^^^lbV  liiti(iii>.      He  remained 

J^'^'S^I^^^^^Ur  F  iMtbiD  his  chamber  to 

D|a  H^^^^^^^kU|  ^  '"^'^     hour,  and  then 

M^fl^^^^H^HBv  I'^smng  forth,  proceeded 

M  ^^^^^^^^^^HkI  «)    the     terrace         the 

'^-«ii;;Mj^^^^^^|BHIH  I  nortli     of     the     Citstle. 

jt^^^^^^^^Hj^HHi  II<  ri  he  was  challenged 

't  HI  ^^^^^^^^JHBipf'  JJK '"'  "^  sentinel,  but  was 

'  jJB^^^^^^K^r  MLL  '      '^  '■iifft-rcd     to     pai^s     on 
*1^^^^^^^^^^^K  ifC  &,St  i^'^nig  the  watch-word. 


The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and  the  whole  of  the  glorious 
prospect  overlooked  by  the  terrace  shrouded  from  view.  But 
Wyat's  object  in  coming  thither  was  to  gaze,  for  the  last  time, 
at  that  part  of  the  castle  which  inclosed  Anue  Boleyn,  and 
knowing  well  the  situation  of  her  apartments,  he  fixed  nis  eyes 
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in  that  direction ;  but  though  numerous  lights  streamed  firom 
other  parts  of  the  building,  this  portion  of  it  was  buried  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  chamber  he  watched,  was  illumined, 
and  he  beheld  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  enter  it,  preceded 
by  a  band  of  attendants  bearing  tapers.  It  needed  not 
Wyat*s  jealously-sharpened  ^aze  to  read,  even  at  that  distance, 
the  king's  enamoured  Iooks,  or  Anne  Boleyn's  responsive 
glances.  He  saw  that  one  of  Henry's  arms  encircled  her  waist, 
while  the  other  caressed  her  yielding  hand.  They  paused. 
Henry  bent  forward,  and  Anne  naif  averted  her  head,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  prevent  the  king  from  imprinting  a  long  and 
fervid  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

Terrible  was  the  effect  of  that  kiss  upon  Wyat  A  serpent's 
sting  would  have  been  less  painful.  His  hands  convulsively 
clutched  together ;  his  hair  stood  erect  upon  his  head ;  a  shiver 
ran  through  his  frame;  and  he  tottered  back  several  paces. 
When  he  recovered,  Henry  had  bidden  good  night  to  the  object 
of  his  love,  and  having  nearly  gained  the  door,  turned  and 
waved  a  tender  valediction  to  her.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Anne  looked  round  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  pride  and  pleasure 
at  her  attendants,  but  a  cloud  of  curtains  dropping  over  the 
window,  shrouded  her  from  the  view  of  her  wretched  lover. 

In  a  state  of  agitation  wholly  indescribable,  Wyat  then 
walked  towards  the  edge  of  the  terrace, — it  might  be  with 
the  design  of  flinging  himself  from  it  When  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  low  parapet  wall,  defending  its  precipitous  side,  he 
perceived  a  tall  dark  figure  directly  in  his  path,  and  halted, 
whether  the  object  he  beheld  was  human  or  not  he  could  not 
determine,  but  it  seemed  of  more  than  mortal  stattire.  It  was 
wrapped  in  a  lonff  black  cloak,  and  wore  a  high  conical  cap  on 
its  head.     Before  Wyat  could  utter  a  word,  the  figure  spoke. 

**  You  desire  to  see  Heme  the  hunter,"  it  said,  in  a  deep 
sepulchral  tone.  "  Ride  hence  to  the  haimted  beech-tree  near 
the  swamp  at  the  fiirther  side  of  the  forest  There  you  will 
find  him. 

**  You  are  the  fiend  himself —I  feel  it,"  cried  Wyat  "  Why 
go  into  the  forest  ?     Speak  now." 

And  as  he  uttered  the  words  he  stepped  forward,  with  the 
intention  of  grasping  the  figure.  But  it  eluded  him,  and,  with  a 
mocking  laiigh,  melted  into  the  darkness. 

Wyat  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  looked  over 
the  parapet,  but  he  could  see  nothing  except  the  tops  of  the 
taU  trees  SDringjng  from  the  side  of  Sie  moat.  Proceeding  to 
the  sentinel,  he  inquired  whether  any  one  had  passed  him,  but 
the  man  returned  an  angry  denial. 

Terror-stricken,  and  yet  full  of  wild  excitement,  Wyat  quitted 
the  terrace,  and  seeking  his  steed,  mounted  him,  and  galloped 
into  the  forest 
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*'  If  he  be  not  indeed  the  fiend,  he  will  scarcely  outstrip  nie 
in  the  race/  he  cried,  as  his  steed  bore  him  at  a  furious  pace 
through  the  long  avenue. 

The  gloom  was  here  awful,  being  increased  by  the  dense 
masses  of  foliage  beneath  which  he  was  riding.  By  the  time, 
however,  that  ne  reached  the  summit  of  Sprmg  Hill,  as  the 
eminence  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  is  now  designated,  the  moon 
struggled  through  the  clouds,  and  threw  a  wan  glimmer  over 
the  scene.  The  deep  slumber  of  the  woods  was  unbroken  by  any 
sound  save  that  of  the  frenzied  rider  bursting  through  them. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  forest,  Wyat  held  on  a  direct  course. 
His  brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  the  fury  of  his  career  increased 
his  mad  excitement  Heedless  of  all  impediments,  he  pressed 
forward — now  dashing  beneath  overhangmg  boughs  at  me  risk 
of  his  neck — now  skirting  the  edge  of  a  glen  where  a  false  step 
would  have  been  fatal. 

On — on  he  went,  his  fi*enzy  increasing  each  moment. 

At  length,  he  reached  the  woody  height  overlooking  the 
deep  dingle  which  formed  the  limit  of  his  riae.  Once  more,  the 
moon  had  withdrawn  her  lustre,  and  a  huge  indistinct  black 
mass  alone  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  haunted  tree.  Around 
it  wheeled  a  large  white  owl,  distinguishable  by  its  ghostly 
plumage  through  the  gloom,  like  a  sea-bird  in  a  storm,  and 
hooting  bodingly  as  it  winged  its  mystic  flight.  No  other  sound 
was  heard,  nor  living  object  seen. 

While  throwing  his  gaze  into  the  dreary  expanse  beneath  him, 
Wyat,  for  the  first  time,  since  starting,  expenenced  a  sensation 
of  doubt  and  dread ;  and  the  warning  of  his  old  and  faithful 
attendant  rushed  to  his  mind.  He  tried  to  recite  a  prayer,  but 
the  words  died  away  on  his  lips, — neither  would  nis  fingers 
&shion  the  symbol  of  the  cross. 

But  even  these  admonitions  did  not  restrain  him.  Springing 
from  his  foaming  and  panting  steed,  and  taking  the  bridle  in 
his  hand,  he  descended  the  side  of  the  acclivity.  Ever  and  anon, 
a  rustling  among  the  grass  told  him  that  a  snake,  with  which 
description  of  reptile  the  spot  abounded,  was  gliding  away  fi"om 
him.  rib  horse,  which  had  hitherto  been  all  fire  and  impetuosity, 
now  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  alarm,  quivered  in  every 
limb,  snorted,  and  required  to  be  dragged  along  forcibly. 

When  within  a  few  paces  of  the  tree,  its  enormous  rifted 
trunk  became  fully  revealed  to  him.  But  no  one  was  beside  it. 
Wyat  then  stood  still,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  commanding 
tone — "  Spirit,  I  summon  thee  1 — appear  1" 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  a  sound  like  a  peal  of  thunder 
rolled  over-head,  accompanied  by  screeches  of  discordant 
laughter,  proceeding,  apparently,  from  many  voices.  Other 
strange  and  unearthly  noises  were  heard,  ana  amidst  the  din, 
a  blue,  phosphoric  light  issued  from  the  yawning  crevice  in  the 
tree,  while  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  crested  with  an  antlered  helm, 
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sprang  from  it.  At  the  same  moment,  a  swarm  of  borribly- 
nrotesque^  swart  objects,  looking  like  imps,  appeared  amid  the 
branches  of  the  tree^  and  grinned  and  gesticulated  at  Wyat  in  a 
fearfal  manner ;  and  though  they  did  not  shake  his  courage,  they 
succeeded  in  scaring  his  steed,  which,  after  rearing  and  plunging 
violently,  broke  its  hold,  and  darted  off  into  the  swamp,  where  it 
floundered,  and  was  lost. 

'^  You  have  called  me,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  said  the  demon,  in 
a  sepulchral  tone  ;  "  I  am  here.     What  would  you  ?" 

**  My  name  being  known  to  you,  spirit  of  darKness,  my  errand 
should  be  also,"  replied  Wyat,  boldly. 

"  Your  errand  ii  known  to  me,"  replied  the  demon.  "  You 
have  lost  a  mistress,  and  would  regain  ner  ?" 

*^  I  would  give  my  soul  to  win  her  back  from  my  kingly  rival," 
cried  Wyat 

"  I  accept  your  offer,"  rejoined  the  spirit  "  Anne  Boleyn 
shall  be  yours,  and  you  mine.     Your  hand  upon  the  compact 

Wyat  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  graspea  that  of  the  demon. 
His  nnffers  were  compressed  as  if  by  a  vice,  and  he  felt  himself 
dragged  towards  the  tree,  while  a  stifline  and  sulphureous  vapour 
rose  around  him.  A  veil  fell  over  his  head,  and  was  rapidly 
twined  around  his  brow,  in  thick  folds. 

At  the  same  time,  amid  yells  of  fiendish  laughter,  he  was 
lifted  from  the  ^ound;  thrust  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree; 
and  thence,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  conveyed  into  some  deep 
subterranean  recess. 


IL 

WHAT  PAMED  BBTWXEN  CARDINAL  W0L8ST  AND  XABBL  LTMDWOOD. 

Foiled  in  his  plan  of  making  Wvat  the  instrument  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  overthrow,  Wolsey  determined  to  put  into  immediate 
operation  the  plan  he  had  conceived  of  bringing  forward  a  rival 
against  her  with  the  king. 

If  a  choice  had  been  aUowed  him,  he  would  have  selected  some 
high-bom  dame  for  this  purpose,  but  as  that  was' out  of  the 
question — and  as,  indeed,  Henry  had  proved  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  all  the  beauties  that  crowded  his  court  except 
Anne  Boleyn — ^he  trusted  to  the  forester's  fair  grand-daughter 
to  accomplish  his  object. 

The  person  from  whom  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
admiration  exhibited  by  Henry  for  Mabel  Lyndwood,  was  his 
jester.  Patch, — a  shrewd  varlet  who,  under  the  mask  of  folly, 
jncked  up  many  an  important  secret  for  his  master,  and  was 
proportionately  rewarded. 

oefore  executing  is  scheme,  Wolsey  resolved  to  ascertain 
whether  the  damseFs  beauty  was  as  extraordinary  as  it  had  been 
represented;   and  with  this  view,  he  mounted  his  mule  one 
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morning,  and,  accompanied  by  Patch  and  another  attendant,  rode 
towards  the  forest. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning,  and  preoccupied  as  he 
was,  Woisey  could  not  be  wholly  ineenaible  to  the  loveUness  of 
the  scene  around  him.  Not  wishing  his  design  to  be  detected, 
be  did  not  take  tbe  direct  course  to  Black  Nest,  where  he  knew 
the  forester's  dwelling  was  situated,  but  ambled  leisurely  beneath 
the  trees,  as  if  he  were  taking  gentle  exercise. 

At  length,  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  long  glade,  where  a 
herd  of  deer  were  reposing  by  the  side  of  a  small  pool  of  water, 
and  where  a  Bne  view  of  the  castle  was  obtuned. 


The  sight  of  tJie  kingly  pile,  looking  down  upon  its  pomp  of 
woods,  stirred  high  and  amoltious  thoughts  in  bis  breast. 

"  The  lord  of  that  proud  structure  has  been  for  years  swayed 
by  mc,"  he  mused,  "  and  shall  the  royal  puppet  be  at  last  wrested 
from  me  by  a  woman's  hand  ?     Not  if  I  can  nold  my  own." 

Boused  by  tbe  reflection,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  shaping 
his  course  towards  Black  Nest,  reached,  in  a  short  time,  tbe 
borders  of  a  wide  swamp  lying  between  the  lake,  and  another 
mere  of  less  extent,  situated  m  the  heart  of  the  forest  This 
wild  and  dreary  swamp,  the  haunt  of  the  bittern  and  the  plover, 
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contrasted  forcibly  and  disagreeably,  with  the  rich  sylvan  district 
he  had  just  quitted. 

'^  I  snoidd  not  like  to  cross  this  marsh  at  night,"  he  observed 
to  Patch,  who  rode  close  behind  him. 

**  Nor  I,  your  grace,"  replied  the  buiSbon.  "  We  might  chance 
to  be  led  by  a  wffl-o-die-wisp  to  a  watery  grave." 

"Such  treacherous  fires  are  not  confined  to  these  regions, 
knave,"  rejoined  Wolsey.  "  Mankind  are  often  led,  by  delusive 
fleams  of  glory  and  power,  into  quagmires  and  deep  pitfalls. 
Holy  Virgin  I  whom  have  we  here  ? 

llie  latter  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  a  figure  that  seemed 
to  emerge  firom  the  ground,  so  sudden  was  its  appearance,  at  a 
little  distance  on  the  right  Wolsey's  mule  swerved  so  much  as 
almost  to  endanger  his  seat,  and  he  called  out,  in  a  loud,  angry 
tone,  to  the  author  of  the  annoyance,  **  Who  are  you,  sirrah  r — 
and  what  do  you  here  ?" 

^  I  am  a  keeper  of  the  forest,  an'  please  your  grace,"  replied 
the  other,  doffing  his  cap,  and  disclosing  harsh  features,  which  by 
no  means  recommended  him  to  the  cardinal,  ^^  and  am  named 
Ifoigan  Fenwolf  I  was  couching  among  the  reeds  to  get  a 
diot  at  a  fiit  buck,  when  your  approach  called  me  to  my  feet." 

^  By  Saint  Jude,  that  is  the  very  fellow,  your  grace,  who  shot 
the  httt-royal,  the  other  daj,^  cried  Patch. 

**  And  80  preserved  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,"  rejoined  the  car- 
dinal    '*  Art  sure  of  it,  knave  ?" 

^  As  sure  as  your  grace  is  of  sainthood,"  replied  Patch. 

**  Tou  should  have  been  well  rewarded  for  the  shot,  firiend 
— 4nr  the  king's  highness*-or  by  the  lady  Anne?"  remarked 
Wobey  to  the  keeper. 

**  I  have  been  rewarded  by  neither,"  rejoined  Fenwolf,  sullenly. 

"HumT  exclaimed  the  cardinal.  "Give  the  fellow  a 
ineee  of  gold.  Patch." 

'*  I  haive  small  claim  on  your  grace's  bounty,"  said  Fenwolf, 
felactaady  receiving  the  coin. 

"  The  very  reason  I  bestow  it  upon  you,  fellow,"  cried  the 
cardinal,  knitting  his  brows. 

"  Nay,  I  mean  no  offence,"  replied  Fenwolf;  "  but  the 
rumour  goes  that  your  grace  and  the  lady  Anne  are  not  well 
affected  towards  each  other." 

'*  The  rumour  is  fidse,"  rejoined  the  cardinal—"  and  you  can 
now  contradict  it  on  your  own  experience.  Harkcc,  sirrah — 
where  lies  'nistram  Lyndwood's  hut  ?" 

Fenwolf  looked  somewhat  surprised  and  confiised  by  the 
question. 

"  It  lies  on  the  other  side  of  yonder  rising  ground,  about 
half  a  mile  hence,"  he  said.  "  But  if  your  grace  is  seeking 
old  Tristram,  you  will  not  find  him.  I  parted  with  him,  half  an 
hour  ago,  on  Hawk's  hill,  and  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  the 
deer-pen  at  Bray  Wood." 
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"  If  I  see  his  grand-daughter,  Mabel,  it  will  suflSce,"  rejoined 
the  cardinal     ^' I  am  told  she  is  a  comely  damseL     Is  it  so  ?" 

"  I  am  but  an  indifferent  judge  in  such  matters,"  replied  Fen- 
wol^  moodily. 

"  Lead  my  mule  across  this  swamp,  thou  senseless  Cymon," 
said  the  cardinal, ''  and  I  will  give  thee  my  blessing.*' 

With  a  very  ill  grace,  Fenwolf  complied,  and  conducted  the 
cardinal  to  the  further  side  of  the  marsL 

"  If  your  ^race  pursues  the  path  over  the  hill,"  he  said,  "  and 
then  strikes  into  tne  first  opemng  on  the  right,  it  will  bring  you 
to  Tristram's  hut" 

And,  without  waiting  for  the  promised  blessing,  he  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  Wolsey  descried  the  hut 
through  an  opening  in  tne  trees,  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance. 
It  was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brink  of  the  lake,  at  the  point 
where  its  width  was  greatest,  and  where  it  was  fed  by  a  brook 
that  flowed  from  a  large  pool  of  water  near  SunninghilL 

From  the  high  ground  where  Wolsey  now  stood,  the  lake  was 
viewed  to  singular  advantage.  For  nearly  a  mile  it  stretched 
out  its  shining  expanse,  between  banks  of  varied  form,  sometimes 
indented,  sometimes  running  out  in  projections,  but  every- 
where clothed  with  timber  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  Wild  fowl 
skimmed  over  its  glassy  surface,  or  dipped  in  search  of  their 
finny  prey;  and  here  and  there  a  heron  might  be  detected 
in  some  snallow  nook.  A  flight  of  cawing  rooks  were  settling 
upon  the  tall  trees  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lake,  and  the  voices 
or  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  other  feathered  songsters,  broke 
in  redundant  melody  from  the  adjoining  grove. 

A  verdant  path,  partly  beneath  the  trees,  and  partly  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  led  Wolsey  to  the  forester's  hut  Con- 
structed of  wood  and  clay,  with  a  thatched  roof,  green  with 
moss,  and  half  overgrown  with  ivy,  the  little  building  was  in  ad- 
mirable keeping  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  Opposite  the 
door,  and  opening  upon  the  lake,  stood  a  litde  boat-nouse,  and 
beside  it,  a  few  wooden  steps,  defended  by  a  hand-rail,  ran  into 
the  water.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  boat-house,  the  brook  be- 
fore mentioned  emptied  its  waters  into  the  lake. 

Gazing  with  much  internal  satisfaction  at  the  cottage,  Wolsey 
bade  Patch  dismount,  and  ascertain  whether  Mabel  was  within. 
The  buffoon  obeyed,  tried  the  door,  and,  finding  it  fastened, 
knocked,  but  to  no  purpose.     No  answer  was  returned. 

Afler  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  the  cardinal  was  turning  away 
in  extreme  disappointment,  when  a  small  skiff,  rowed  by  a  female 
hand,  shot  rouna  an  angle  of  the  lake,  and  swiflly  approached 
them.  A  glance  from  Patch  would  have  told  Wolsey,  if  he  had 
required  any  such  information,  that  this  was  the  forester's  prand- 
daughter.  As  she  drew  near,  her  beauty  quite  ravished  him, 
and  satisfied  him  that  she  would  have  passed  with  any  wandering 
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knight>  who  might  have  chanced  to  behold  her  in  the  olden  time, 
for  the  spirit  ofthe  lake.  Features  regular,  exquisitely  moulded, 
and  of  a  joyous  expression ;  a  skin  dyed  like  a  peach  by  the  sun, 
but  so  as  to  improve  rather  than  impair  its  hue ;  .eyes  bright, 
laughing,  and  blue  as  a  summer  sky  ;  ripe,  ruddy  lips,  and  pearly 
teeth;  and  hair  of  a  light  and  glossy  brown,  constituted  the 
sum  of  her  attractions.  Her  sylph-like  figure  was  charmingly 
displayed  by  the  graceful  exercise  on  which  she  was  engaged, 
and  her  small  hands,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  grasp  an  oar, 
impelled  the  skiff  forward  with  marvellous  velocity,  and  apparently 
without  much  exertion  on  her  part 

Unabashed  by  the  presence  of  the  strangers,  though  Wolsey's 
attire  could  leave  her  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  high  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  she  sprang  ashore  at  the  landing-place,  and  fastened 
her  bark  to  the  side  of  the  boat-house. 

"  You  are  Mabel  Lyndwood,  I  presume,  fair  maiden  ?"  inquired 
the  cardinal,  gazing  at  her  adminngly. 

"  Such  is  my  name,  your  grace,"  she  replied ;  "  for  your  garb 
tells  me  I  am  addressing  Cardinal  Wolsey.'* 

The  cardinal  graciously  inclined  his  head. 

"  Chancing  to  ride  in  this  part  of  the  forest,"  he  said,  **  and 
having  heard  of  your  beauty,  1  came  to  see  whether  the  reality 
equals  the  description,  and  by  my  faith,  it  far  transcends  it" 

Mabel  blushea  deeply,  and  cast  down  her  lovely  eyes. 

•*  Would  that  Henry  could  see  her  now !"  thought  the  cardinal, 
"  Anne  Boleyn's  reign  were  nigh  an  end.  How  long  have  you 
dwelt  in  this  cottage,  fair  maid  ?"  he  added,  aloud. 

"  My  grandsire,  Tristram  Lyndwood,  has  dwelt  here  fifty 
years  and  more,"  replied  Mabel ;  "  but  I  have  only  come  hither 
within  these  few  weeks.  Before  that  time,  I  lived  at  Chertsey, 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  lay  sbters  of  the  monastery  there — 
sister  Anastasia." 

"And  your  parents — where  are  they?"  asked  the  cardinal, 
curiously. 

"Alas!  your  grace,.!  have  none,"  replied  Mabel,  with  a  sigh. 
— "  Tristram  Lyndwood  is  my  only  living  relative.  He  used  to 
come  over  once  a  month  to  see  me  at  Chertsey — and  latterly, 
finding  his  dwelling  lonely,  for  he  lost  the  old  dame  who  tended 
it,  he  brought  me  to  dwell  with  him.  Sister  Anastasia  was  loath 
to  part  with  me — and  I  was  grieved  to  leave  her — but  I  could  not 
refuse  my  grandsire." 

"  Certesy  you  could  not,"  replied  the  cardinal,  musingly,  and 
gazing  hard  at  her.     "  And  you  know  nothing  of  your  parents  ?" 

"  Little,  beyond  this,"  replied  Mabel :  "  My  father  was  a 
keeper  ofthe  forest,  and  being  unhappily  gored  by  a  stag,  perished 
of  me  wound — for  a  wound  firom  a  hart's  horn,  as  your  grace 
knows,  is  certain  death — and  my  mother  pined  after  him,  and 
speedily  followed  him  to  the  grave.  I  was  then  placed  by  my 
^prandsire  with  Sister  Anastasia,  as  I  have  just  related — and  this 
IS  all  my  history." 
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A  simple  one,  yet  curious  withal,"  said  Wolsey,  still  musing. 

You  are  the  fairest  maid  of  low  degree  I  ever  beheld.    You 
saw  the  king  at  the  chase  the  other  day,  Mabel  ?" 

^<  Truly,  did  I,  your  grace,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  brightening — 
*'  and  a  nght  noble  kinj;  he  is." 

'*  And  as  gentle  ana  winning  as  he  is  goodly  to  look  upon," 
said  Wolscy,  smiling. 

**  Report  says  otherwise,"  rejoined  Mabel. 

"  Report  speaks  falsely,"  cried  Wolsey ;  **  I  know  him  well — 
and  he  is  what  I  describe  him." 

*^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mabel ;  *^  and  I  must  own  I 
formed  the  same  opinion  myself  —  for  the  smile  he  threw 
upon  me  was  one  of  tne  sweetest  and  kindliest  I  ever  beheld." 

'*  Since  you  have  confessed  so  much,  fair  maiden,"  rejoined 
Wolscy ;  "  I  will  be  equally  frank,  and  tell  you  it  was  from  the 
king's  own  lips  I  heard  of  your  beauty.  You  may  be  proud, 
Maoel — ^you  have  a  royal  admirer  I" 

**  Your  grace  I"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Wolsey ;  **  if  the  king  is  bewitched,  I  can- 
not wonder  at  it  And  now,  good  day,  fk\i  maiden.  You  will 
hear  more  of  me." 

*^  Your  grace  will  not  refuse  me  your  blessing  ?"  asked  MabcL 

**  Assuredly  not,  my  child,"  replied  Wolsey,  extending  his 
hands  over  her.  *^  All  good  angels  and  saints  bless  you,  and  nave 
you  in  their  keeping.  Mark  my  words — a  great  destiny  awaits 
you.  But  in  all  changes,  rest  assured  you  will  find  a  mend  in 
Cardinal  Wolsey." 

•*  You  overwhelm  me  vdth  kindness,"  cried  Mabel ;  "  nor 
can  I  conceive  how  I  have  found  an  interest  in  your  eyes — 
unless  sister  Anastasia  or  &ther  Anselm,  of  Chertsey  Abbey, 
may  have  mentioned  me  to  your  grace." 

*^  You  have  found  a  more  potent  advocate  with  me  than  either 
sister  Anastasia  or  &ther  Anselm,"  replied  Wolsey ;  **  and  now, 
fiurewelL" 

And  turning  the  head  of  his  mule,  he  rode  slowly  away. 

On  that  same  day,  there  was  a  grand  banquet  m  the  castle, 
and,  as  usual,  Wolsey  took  his  station  on  the  right  of  the  sove* 
reign»  while  the  papal  legate  occupied  a  place  on  the  left. 
Watdiing  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  remark,  Wolsey  ob- 
served to  Henry,  that  he  nad  been  riding  that  morning  in  the 
forest,  and  had  seen  the  loveliest  damsel  that  ever  eyes  fell  upon. 

^  Ah  I  by  our  Lady  I  and  who  may  she  be  ?"  asxed  the  king, 
curiously. 

<*She  can  boast  little  in  regard  to  birth,  being  grandchild 
to  an  old  forester,"  replied  Wolsey.  *^  But  your  majesty  saw  her 
at  the  hunting-par^  the  other  day." 

"  Ah,  now  I  Dethink  me  of  her,"  said  Henry,  "A  very  comely 
damsel,  in  good  sooth." 

<<  I  know  not  where  her  match  is  to  be  found,"  cried  the  car- 
dinal.   <^  Would  your  majesty  had  seen  her  skim  over  the 
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lake  in  a  fiuiy  boat  managed  by  herself,  as  I  beheld  her  this 
morning.  You  would  have  taken  her  for  a  water-nymph,  except 
that  no  water-nymph  was  ever  half  so  beautiful" 

^  Yon  apeak  in  raptures,  cardinal,'*  cried  Henry.  **  I  must 
see  this  damsel  anin.  Where  does  she  dwell  ?  I  have  heard, — 
liut  it  hath  slipped  my  memory.'* 

^  In  a  cottage  at  Black  Nest,  near  the  great  lake,"  replied 
Wobey.  ^  There  is  some  mystery  attached  to  her  birth,  which 
I  hsve  not  yet  fiithomed." 

^  Leave  me  to  unriddle  it,"  replied  the  king,  laughingly. 

And  he  tumed  to  talk  on  other  subjects  to  Campeggio,  but 
Wobey  felt  satisfied  that  the  device  was  successful. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  As  Henry  retired  from  the  banquet, 
he  motioned  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  towards  him,  and  said,  in  an 
under-tone — 

^I  shall  go  forth  at  dusk  to-morrow  even,  in  disguise,  and 
shall  require  your  attendance." 

*'  On  a  love  affair?"  asked  the  duke,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Perchance,"  replied  Henry ;  **  but  I  will  explain  myself  more 
fhUy  anon." 

This  muttered  colloquy  was  overheard  by  Patch,  and  faith- 
fidly  reported  to  the  caramaL 

m. 

TBS  VIBIT  TO  THE  FORESTER'S  COTTAOE. 

Tribtbam  Lyndwood  did  not  return  home  till  late  in  the  evening, 
and  when  informed  of  the  cardinal's  visit,  he  shook  his  head, 
gravely. 

**  I  am  sorry  we  went  to  the  hunting-party,"  he  observed. 
"  Valentine  Uagthome  said  mischief  would  come  of  it,  and  I 
wish  I  had  attended  to  his  advice." 

**  I  see  no  mischief  that  has  happened,  grandsire,"  cried 
MabeL  **  On  the  contrary,  I  think  1  have  met  with  excellent 
fortune.  The  good  cardinal  promises  me  a  high  destiny,  and 
says  the  king  himself  noticed  me." 

**  Would  nis  regards  had  fallen  anywhere  else  than  on  you, 
child,"  rejoined  Tristram.  **  But  I  warrant  me,  you  told  the 
cardinal  your  history — all  you  know  of  it,  at  least" 

"  Of  a  truth  I  did,"  she  replied — "  nor  did  I  know  there 
was  any  harm  in  doing  so." 

"  Answer  no  sucn  inquiries  in  future,"  said  Tristram, 
angrily. 

*^  But,  grandfather,  I  could  not  refuse  to  answer  the  cardinal," 
she  replied,  in  a  deprecating  voice. 

"  Well, — well,  no  more  of  this,"  said  Tristram.  "  Have  you 
seen  Morcan  Fenwolf  to-day  ?" 

**  Not  I,  and  I  care  not  if  I  never  sec  him  again,"  she  replied, 
pettishly. 
I  ^**  You  dislike  him  strangely,  Mab,"  rejoined  her  grandfather  ; 
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— **  he  is  the  best  keeper  in  the  forest,  and  makes  no  secret  of 
his  admiration  of  you. 

**  lliat  is  why  I  dislike  him,"  she  returned. 

"  By  the  same  rule,  if  what  the  carcUnal  stated  be  true, — though, 
trust  me,  he  was  but  jesting, — ^you  ought  to  dislike  the  king.  Sut 
get  me  my  supper.     I  haye  need  of  it,  for  I  haye  fiE»ted  long." 

.  Mabel  nastened  to  obey,  and  set  a  mess  of  hot  pottage  and  other 
yiands  before  him.  Little  more  conycrsation  passed  between 
them,  for  the  old  man  was  weary,  and  sought  his  couch  early. 

That  night,  Mabel  did  nothing  but  dream  of  the  king — of 
stately  chambers,  rich  apparel,  and  countless  attendants.  She 
awoke,  and  finding  herself  in  a  lowly  cottage,  and  without  a 
siiLde  attendant,  was,  like  other  dreamers,  greatly  discontented. 

The  next  morning,  her  grandfather  went  affain  to  Bray  Wood, 
and  she  was  left  to  muse  upon  the  eyent  of  the  preyious  day. 
While  busied  about  some  trifling  occupations,  the  door  sud- 
denly opened,  and  Morgan  Fenwolf  entered  the  cottage.  He  was 
foUowea  by  a  tall  man,  with  a  countenance  of  extreme  paleness, 
but  a  noble  and  commanding  figure.  There  was  something  so 
striking  in  the  appearance  of  the  latter  person,  that  it  riyeted 
the  attention  of  Mabel.  But  no  corresponding  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stranger,  for  he  scarcely  bestowed  a  look  upon  her. 

Morgan  Fenwolf  hastily  asked  whether  her  grandsire  was  at 
home,  or  near  at  hand,  and  being  answered  in  the  negatiye,  ap- 
peared much  disappointed. 

Whispering  a  few  words  to  his  companion,  he  said  that  he 
must  borrow  the  skifi*  for  a  short  while,  as  he  wished  to  visit 
some  nets  on  the  lake.  Mabel  readily  assented,  and  the  stranger 
quitted  the  house,  while  Fenwolf  lingered  to  offer  some  attention 
to  Mabel,  which  was  so  ill-receiyed  that  he  was  fain  to  hurry 
forth  to  the  boat-house.  He  then  embarked,  with  his  companion, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plash  of  oars  announced  their  departure, 
Mabel  went  forth  to  watch  them.  The  stranger,  who  was  seated 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  for  the  first  time,  fixed  his  large  melan- 
choly eyes  fiill  upon  her,  and  did  not  withdraw  his  gaze  till  the 
boat  turned  the  comer  of  the  lake,  and  disappeared. 

Marvelling  who  he  could  be,  and  reproaching  herself  with  not 
haying  questioned  Fenwolf  about  him,  Mabel  resolved  to  repair 
the  error  when  the  skiff  was  brought  back.  But  the  opportunity 
did  not  speedily  occur.  Hours  flew  by ;  the  shades  of  evening 
drew  on ;  but  neither  Fenwolf  nor  the  stranger  returned. 

Soon  after  dusk,  her  grandfather  came  home.  He  did  not  ex- 
press the  least  astonishment  at  Fenwoirs  prolonged  absence,  but 
said  he  was  sure  to  be  back  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  the 
skiff  was  not  wanted. 

**  He  will  bring  us  a  fine  jack,  or  a  carp  for  dinner  to- 
morrow, I'll  warrant  me,"  he  said.  **  If  he  had  returned  in 
time,  we  might  have  had  fish  for  supper.  No  matter.  I  must 
make  shift  with  the  mutton  pie  and  a  rasher  of  bacon.  Morgan 
did  not  mention  the  name  of  his  companion,  you  say  ?" 
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"  He  did  not,"  replied  Mabel ;  **  but  I  hope  he  will  bring 
him  with  him.     He  is  the  goodliest  gentleman  I  ever  beheld.'' 
What!  handsomer  than  the  king?"  cried  Tristram. 
Nay,  they  should  not  be  compared,"  replied  Mabel :  "  the 
one  is  stout  and  burly;   the  other,   slight,  long-visaged,  and 
pale,  but  handsome  withal, — very  handsome." 

'^  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  him  anon,"  said  Tristram ;  '^  and 
now  for  supper,  for  I  am  as  sharp-set  as  a  hunter." 

Mabel  placed  the  better  part  of  a  huse  pie  before  him,  which 
the  old  forester  attacked  with  great  zeal  He  then  fell  to  work 
upon  some  slices  of  bacon  toasted  over  the  embers  by  his  grand- 
daughter, and  having  washed  them  down  with  a  jug  of  mead, 
decmred  he  had  supped  &mously.  While  taking  care  of  him- 
self, he  did  not  forget  his  hound.  From  time  to  time,  he  threw 
him  morsels  of  the  pie,  and  when  he  had  done,  he  gave  him  a 
platter-fiill  of  broken  meat 

"  Old  Hubert  has  served  me  faithfully  nigh  twenty  years,"  he 
said,  patting  the  hound's  shaggy  neck,  ^^and  must  not  be  neglected." 

Throwing  a  log  of  wood  on  the  fire,  he  drew  his  chair  into  the 
ingle  nook,  and  disposed  himself  to  slumber.  Meanwhile  Mabel 
busied  herself  about  her  household  concerns,  and  was  singing 
a  lulling  melody  to  her  grandfather,  in  a  voice  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness, when  a  loud  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Tristram  roused 
himself  from  his  dose,  and  old  Hubert  uttered  a  low  growl. 

"  Quiet,  Hubert,  quiet !"  cried  Tristram.  "  It  cannot  be  Mor- 
gan Fenwolf,''  he  added.  ^^  He  would  never  knock  thus.  Come 
in,  friend,  whoever  thou  art." 

At  this  invitation,  two  persons  darkened  the  doorway.  The 
foremost  was  a  man  of  bulky  frame,  and  burly  demeanour.  He 
was  attired  in  a  buff  jerkin,  over  which  he  wore  a  loose 
brown  surcoat ;  had  a  &t  velvet  cap  on  his  head ;  and  carried 
a  stout  staff  in  his  hand.  His  face  was  broad  and  handsome, 
though  his  features  could  scarcely  be  discerned  in  the  doubtful 
light  to  which  he  was  exposed.  A  reddish-coloured  beard  clothed 
his  chin.  His  companion,  who  appeared  a  trifle  the  taller  of  the 
two,  and  equally  robust,  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  green  cloth. 

**  Good  even  to  you,  friend,"  said  the  foremost  stranger  to 
the  forester.  "  We  are  belated  travellers,  on  our  way  from 
Guildford  to  Windsor,  and,  seeing  your  cottase,  we  have  called 
to  obtain  some  refreshment  before  we  cross  the  forest.  We  do 
not  ask  you  to  bestow  a  meal  upon  us,  but  will  gladly  pay  for  the 
best  your  cottage  affords." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  and  welcome,  my  masters,"  replied  Tris- 
tram ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  my  humble  fare  will  scarcely  suit  you." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  the  other;  "we  have  good  inmetites, 
and  are  not  over  dainty.  Beshrew  me,  friend,"  he  added,  re- 
garding Mabel,  "  you  have  a  comely  daughter.*' 

"  She  is  my  grand-daughter,  sir,"  replied  Tristram. 

"  Well,  your  grand-daughter,  then,"  said  the  other ;  **  by  the 
mass,  a  lovelier  maiden  I  never  set  eyes  on.   We  have  none  such 
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in  Guildford,  and  I  doubt  if  the  king  hath  such  in  Windsor.  What 
say  you»  Charles  Brandon  ?" 

*^  It  were  treason  to  agree  with  you,  Harry  Le  Roy,"  replied 
Brandon,  laughing ;  ''for  they  say  the  king  visits  with  the  hal- 
ter all  those  who  £sparage  the  charms  of  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn. 
But  certes,  this  damsel  is  very  fair." 

''  You  will  discompose  her,  my  masters,  if  you  praise  her  thus 
to  her  face,"  said  Tristram,  somewhat  testily.  "  Here,  Mabel, 
bring  forth  all  my  scanty  Isurder  affords,  and  put  some  rashers  of 
bacon  on  the  fire.  * 

"  Cold  meat  and  bread  will  suffice  for  us,"  said  Harry ;  ''  we 
will  not  trouble  the  damsel  to  play  the  cook  for  us." 

With  this,  Mabel,  who  appeared  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  the  strangers,  spread  a  cloth  of  snow-white  linen  on 
the  little  table,  andplaced  the  remains  of  the  pie  and  a  large 
loaf  before  them.  Tne  new  comers  sate  down,  and  ate  heartily 
of  the  humble  viands, — he  who  had  been  named  Harry  frequently 
stopping,  in  the  course  of  his  repast,  to  compliment  his  fair  attendant. 

**By  our  lady,  I  have  never  been  so  waited  on  before,"  he 
added,  rising,  and  removing  his  stool  towards  the  fire,  while  his 
companion  took  up  a  position,  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
near  the  fire-place.  **  And  now,  my  pretty  Mabel,  have  you 
never  a  cup  of  ale  to  wash  down  the  pie  ?" 

''  I  can  offer  you  a  draught  of  nght  good  mead,  sir,"  said 
Tristram ;  **  and  that  is  the  only  liauor  my  cott^  can  furnish." 

**  Nothing  can  be  better,"  repliea  Harry.     "  £et  us  have  it." 

While  Mabel  went  to  draw  the  liquor,  Tristram  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Harry,  whose  features  were  now  fiJly  revealed  by  the  light 
of  the  fire. 

**  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  hard,  firiend  ?"  demanded  Harry, 
somewhat  sternly. 

**  I  have  seen  some  one  verw  like  you,  master,"  replied  Tris- 
tram ;  ''  and  one  it  is  no  light  honour  to  resemble." 

"  You  mean  the  king,"  returned  Harry,  laughing.  "  You  are 
not  the  first  person  who  has  thought  me  uke  him." 

**  You  are  vain  of  the  likeness,  I  see,  master,"  replied  Tristram, 
joining  in  the  laugh.  ''  How  say  you,  Mab?"  he  added  to  his  grand- 
daughter, who  at  that  moment  returned  with  a  jug  and  a  couple 
of  mnking-horns.     "  Whom  does  this  gentleman  resemble  ?" 

*'  The  king,"  returned  Mabel,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

**  Nay,  look  me  full  in  the  face  while  you  say  so,  sweetheart," 
rejoined.  Harry.  "  Marry,  if  I  were  the  royal  Henry  instead  of 
what  I  am,  a  plain  Guildford  merchant,  I  should  prefer  you  to 
Anne  Boleyn. 

''  Is  that  said  in  good  sooth,  sir  ?"  asked  Mabel,  slightly  raising 
her  eyes,  and  instantly  dropping  them  before  the  ardent  gaze 
of  the  self-styled  merchant. 

**  In  eood  sooth,  and  sober  truth,"  replied  Harry,  rounding  his 
arm,  and  placing  his  hand  on  his  lusty  thigh,  in  true  royal  fas&on. 

•*  Were  you  me  royal  Henry  instead  of  him  you  are,  I  should 
not  caxe  for  your  preference,"  said  Mabel,  more  confidently. 
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^^  My  grandsire  savs  the  king  changes  his  love  as  often  as  the 
moon  changes,  and  oftener." 

**  God's  death ! — your  grandsire  is  a  false  knave  to  say  so  !" 

**  Heaven  help  us  I  ypu  swear  the  kind's  oaths/'  said  MabeL 

"  And  whereK>re  not,  sweetheart  ?"  said  Harry,  checking  him- 
self '*  It  is  enough  to  make  one  swear,  and  in  royal  style,  too,  to 
hear  one's  liege  lord  unjustly  accused.  I  have  ever  heard  the 
king  styled  a  mirror  of  constancy.  How  say  vou,  Charles 
Brandon? — can  you  not  give  him  a  good  character r" 

*'  Oh  I  an  excellent  character,"  said  Brandon.  **  He  is  con- 
stancv  itself— while  the  fit  lasts,"  he  added,  aside. 

"  You  hear  what  my  friend  says,  sweetheart,*'  observed  Harry ; 
**  and  I  assure  you  he  has  the  best  opportunities  of  judging. 
But  I'll  be  sworn  you  did  not  believe  your  grand&ther  when 
he  thus  maligned  the  king." 

**  She  contradicted  me  flatly,"  said  Tristram ;  "but  pour  out 
the  mead,  eirL     Our  guests  are  waiting  for  it" 

While  Mabel,  in  compliance  with  her  grandsire's  injunctions, 
filled  the  horn,  the  door  of  the  cottage  was  noiselessly  opened 
by  Morgan  Fenwoli^  who  stepped  in,  followed  by  his  hound, 
Bawsey.  He  started  on  beholoing  the  strangers,  but  both  were 
so  much  occupied  by  the  damsel  that  he  remained  unnoticed. 
A  sign  from  the  old  forester  told  him  he  had  better  retire. 
Jealous  curiosity,  however,  detained  him;  and  he  tarried  till 
Harry  had  received  the  cup  from  Mabel,  and  drained  it  to  her 
healtL  He  then  drew  baoL,  dosed  the  door,  and  joined  a  dark 
and  mysterious  figure,  with  hideous  lineaments  and  an  antlcred 
helm  upon  its  head,  standing  outside  the  cottage. 

'<  It  IS  the  king,  and  unattended,  except  by  one  person,"  he 
whispered  to  this  figure,  "  His  lUe  is  m  our  hands.  Let  us 
watoi  hiuL" 

And  they  stationed  themselves  at  the  window. 

Meanwhile,  a  cup  of  mead  having  been  handed  to  Brandon, 
he  observed  to  his  companion, "  We  must  now  be  setting  forth  on 
our  journey.  Night  is  advancing,  and  we  have  five  long  miles  to 
traverse  across  the  forest" 

'^  I  would  stay  where  I  am,"  rejoined  Harry,  "  and  make  a 
bench  near  the  fue  serve  me  in  lieu  of  a  couch,  hut  that  business 
requires  our  presence  at  the  castle  to-night  There  is  a  mark  in 
payment  cf  our  meal,  friend,"  he  added  to  Tristram,  ^^  and  as  we 
shall  probaUy  return  to-morrow  night,  we  will  call  and  have 
another  supper  with  you.  Provide  us  a  capon,  and  some  fish 
firom  the  lake.*" 

«<  You  had  better  rest  here,  sir,"  said  MabeL  **  They  say 
there  are  robben  and  evil  spirits  in  the  forest" 

*'  I  have  no  fear  of  any  such,  sweetheart,"  replied  Harry ;  **  I 
have  a  atroiiR  arm  to  de&nd  myself,  and  so  has  my  friend  Charles 
Brandon.  And  as  to  evil  spirits^  a  kiss  firom  your  sweet  lips  will 
shield  me  ftonaU  ill'' 
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And  as  he  sjx)kc,  he  drew  bcr  towards  him,  and  clasping  her 
in  his  arms  imprinted  ii  seure  uf  rupid  kisses  on  her  li[^. 

"  Hold  !  hold,  master  !"  cried  Iristram,  rising  angrily  ;  "  this 
may  not  be.     Tis  an  arraiit  abuse  of  bospitulity." 

"  Nay,  be  not  anjfry,  good  friend,"  rcpfied  Hanj',  laughing,  *'  I 
am  on  toe  look-out  for  a  wife,  and  I  know  not  but  1  may  take 
your  grand-daughter  with  me  to  Guildford." 

"  MO  is  not  to  be  so  lightly  won,"  eried  Tristram, "  for  though 
I  am  hut  a  poor  forester,  I  rate  her  as  highly  as  the  haughtiest 
noble  can  rate  his  child." 

"  And  with  reason,"  said  Ilairy.  "  Good  night,  sweetheart  T 
"  By  my  crown  I  Suifolk,"  he  ezcliumed  to  his  compaoioo,  gs 
he  quitted  tfae  cottage,  "  slic  is  on  angel,  and  shall  be  mine." 

"  Not  if  mj  arm  serves  me  truly,"  muttered  Fenwolf,  who 
overheard  the  exclamation.  "  And  now  to  intercept  them  befbte 
they  reach  their  horses." 

IV. 

HOW  KEBMB  THE  huhteb  bhewed  toe  eaml  or  softBXT  tbk  rua 

OERALDUIK  in   A  TISIOH. 

Om  the  third  day  after  Surrey's  imprisonment  in  the  keep,  he 
was  removed  to  the  Norman  Tower.     The  chamber  allotted  him 
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Tvas  square,  tolerably  lofty,  and  had  tno  narrow  pointed  win- 
dows, loolung  towards  tne  nuddle  ward.  Not  only  was  be 
permitted  to  pass  a 
portion  of  his  time  , 
on  the  battlements  of  [] 
the  Round  Tower,  the  ■* 
magnificent  prospect  J 
from  which  always  t 
recreated  htm ;  bu  t  he  ^ 
was  allowed  to  take 
exercise  in  the  dry  i 
moat  suirounding  the  I 
keep.  '" 

Tiie  fair  Geraldine, 
be  was  informed,  had  I 
been  sent  to  the  3 
palace  at  Green-  ^ 
wich ;  but  her  ab  % 
sence  occasioned  bin 
no  disquietude,  be-n 
cause  be  knew,  if  she  a 
had  been  suifered  to  1 
remain  at  Windsor,^ 
be  could  not  have  If 
seen  her. 

About  the  time  of^ 
Surrey's  removal   to  i 
the  Norman  Tower, 
the  Duke  of    Rich- 
mond        quitted       the  r.nT  o>  m  icrm  rcnn  •nni  TBI  >:'>ii 

castle  without  assign- 
ing any  motive  for  hb  departure,  or  even  taking  leave  of  his 
friend.  At  first,  some  jealous  mistrust  that  he  might  be  gone  to 
renew  his  suit  to  the  fair  Geraldine  troubled  the  earl ;  out  he 
strongly  combated  the  feeling,  as  calculated,  if  indulged,  to  de- 
stroy nis  tranquillity,  and  by  fixing  his  thoughts  sedulously  on 
other  subjects,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  it. 

One  night,  while  occupied  in  transIatiDg  the  ^oeid  of  Virgil, 
which  he  had  commeoceu,  he  remained  at  his  task  to  a  late  hour. 
The  midnight  bell  had  tolled,  when,  looking  up,  be  was  startled 
by  perdeiving  a  tall  dark  figure  standing  silent  and  motionless 
beside  him. 

Independently  of  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  its  pre- 
sence, the  appearance  of' the  figure  was,  in  itself,  sufBciently 
appalling.  Aopve  the  ordinary  Btature,  it  was  enveloped  in  a 
long  black  cloak,  while  a  tall,  conical  black  cap,  which  added 
to  Its  height^  and  increased  the  hideousness  of  its  features, 
crowned  iU  head. 
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For  a  few  minutes,  Surrey  remained  ^ing  at  the  figure  in 
mute  astonishment,  during  which  it  mamtained  the  same  mo- 
tionless posture.  At  length,  he  was  able  to  murmur  forth  the 
interrogation — "  Who  art  thou  ?" 

^^  A  friend/'  replied  the  figure,  in  a  sepulchral  tone. 

"  Are  you  man  or  spirit?**  demanded  Surrey. 

^*  It  matters  not, — I  am  a  fiiend,**  rejoined  the  figure. 

"  On  what  errand  come  you  here  ?**  asked  Surrey. 

"  To  serve  you,**  repliea  the  figure';  **  to  liberate  you.  You 
shall  so  hence  with  me  if  you  choose." 

"  On  what  condition  ?"  rejoined  Surrey. 

*^  We  will  speak  of  that  when  we  are  out  of  the  castle,  and 
on  the  fi-ee  sou  of  the  forest,"  returned  the  figure. 

"  You  -tempt  in  vain,"  cried  Surrey.  **  I  will  not  go  with  you. 
I  recognise  in  you  the  demon  hunter  Heme." 

The  figure  laughed  hollowly — so  hollowly — that  Surrey's  flesh 
crept  upon  his  bones. 

"  You  are  right,  lord  of  Surrey,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  Heme  the 
hunter.  You  must  join  me.  Su:  Thomas  Wyat  is  already  one 
of  mv  band." 

"  You  lie,  fidse  fiend  1"  rejoined  Surrey.  "  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
is  in  France." 

"  It  is  you  who  lie,  lord  of  Surrey,"  replied  Heme ;  "  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  is  now  in  Windsor  Forest  You  shall  see  him  in 
a  few  minutes,  if  you  will  come  with  me." 

"  I  disbelieve  you,  tempter  1"  cried  Surrey,  indignantly. 
**  Wyat  is  too  gooa  a  Christian,  and  too  worthy  a  knight  to 
league  with  a  demon." 

Again  Heme  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  told  you  he  would  join  me  if  I  would 
give  him  Anne  Boleyn,"  said  the  demon.  «  I  heard  the  offer, 
and  accepted  it" 

"  But  you  have  no  power  over  her,  demon  ?*'  cried  Surrey, 
shuddering. 

"  You  vnll  learn  whether  I  have  or  not,  in  due  time,"  said 
Heme.     "  Do  you  refiise  to  go  with  me  ?" 

"  I  refiise  to  deliver  myself  to  perdition,"  rejoined  the 
earL 

**  An  idle  fear,"  rejoined  Heme.  "  I  care  not  for  your  soul — 
you  will  ruin  that  vnthout  my  aid.  I  have  need  of  you.  You 
shall  be  back  again  in  this  chamber  before  the  officer  visits  it  in 
the  morning,  and  no  one  shall  be  aware  of  your  absence.  Come, 
or  I  will  bear  you  hence." 

"  You  dare  not  touch  me,"  replied  Surrey,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  breast ;  "  I  am  armed  with  a  holy  reUc." 

**  I  know  it,"  said  Heme ;  "  and  I  feel  its  power,  or  I  would 
not  have  trifled  with  you  thus  long.  But  it  cannot  shield  you 
firom  a  rival     You  believe  the  fair  Geraldine  constant — ha  !" 
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**  I  know  her  to  be  bo,"  said  Surrey. 

A  derisive  laugh  broke  from  Heme. 

**  Peace,  mocking  fiend !"  cried  Surrey,  furiously. 

**  I  laugh  to  think  how  you  are  aeceived,"  said  Heme. 
**  Would  you  behold  your  mistress  now  ? — would  you  see  how  she 
conducts  herself  dunng  your  absence?" 

"  If  you  choose  to  try  me,  I  will  not  oppose  the  attempt ;" 
replied  Surrey,  **but  it  will  be  futile." 

Z  **  Remove  the  relic  firom  your  person,"  rejoined  Heme. 
^^  Place  it  upon  the  table,  within  your  grasp,  and  you  shall  see 
her." 

Surrey  hesitated* 

*^  No  harm  can  result  fi*om  it,"  he  cried,  at  length,  detaching 
the  relic  from  his  neck,  and  laying  it  on  the  table. 

A  low  laugh  from  the  demon  almost  made  him  repent  what 
he  had  done. 

**  Extinguish  the  light,"  cried  Heme,  in  a  commanding  voice. 

Surrey  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  dashed  the  lamp  off  the 
table. 

"  Behold !"  cried  the  demon. 

And  instantly  a  vision,  representing  the  form  and  lineaments 
of  the  fair  Geraldine  to  the  life,  shone  forth  against  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  chamber.  At  the  feet  of  the  visionary  damsel  knelt  a 
shape  resembling  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  was  pressing  the 
hand  extended  to  him  by  the  fair  Geraldine  to  his  lips,  and  a 
smile  of  triumph  irradiated  his  features. 

"  Such  is  man's  friendship — such  woman's  constancy,"  cried 
Heme.     "  Are  you  now  satisfied  ?" 

"  I  am,  that  you  have  deceived  me,  false  spirit,"  cried  the  earl. 
'^  I  would  not  believe  the  fair  Geraldine  inconstant,  though  all 
hell  told  me  so." 

A  terrible  laugh  broke  from  the  demon,  and  the  vision  faded 
away.  All  became  perfect  darkness,  and  for  a  few  moments, 
the  earl  remained  silent.  He  then  called  to  the  demon,  but 
receiving  no  answer,  put  forth  his  hand  towards  the  spot 
where  he  had  stood.  He  was  gone.  Confounded,  Surrey 
returned  to  the  table,  and  searched  for  the  relic,  but,  with  a 
feeling  of  indescribable  anguish  and  self-reproach,  found  that 
it  had  likewise  disappeared 
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THE    SHEPHERD    PARIS. 


BT  EDWARD  KENEALY. 


LoOTELT  on  the  Ternant  side 
Of  the  crystal-springing  Ide, 
Casing  on  the  towers  of  Troy, 
Lay  the  princely  shepherd-boy. 

On  a  bank  with  flowers  o'ergrown 
Carelessly  his  pipe  was  thrown, 
Like  a  singing-bird  asleep, 
When  the  stars  their  vigils  keep. 

« 
Thongh  aronnd  him  sunshine  lay. 
Little  heeded  he  the  ray, 
Or  the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 
On  whose  lips  the  bees  repose. 

Though  a  fountain  murmured  near, 
With  a  music  soft  and  clear. 
Little  reck*d  he  its  sweet  sound. 
Buried  in  his  thoughts  profound. 

Love  alone  was  in  his  dreams, 
Tincturing  with  Elysian  gleams 
All  the  fiincies  fiiir  that  roll 
Through  the  am*rous  shepherd's  soul. 

While  thus  rapt  in  golden  thought. 
On  a  beam  of  sunsmne  wrought. 
Four  Immortals  from  the  skies 
Wafted  were  before  his  eyes. 

On  the  flowers  descended  there 
Juno,  Pallas,  Venus  fidr, 
Stately  all,  and  bright  of  blee 
Each  a  yery  gahizy. 

Hermes  fourth  was  in  the  band. 
Bearing  in  his  godlike  hand 
A  gold  apple— &e  bequest 
DMtined  ibr  the  lovebest 


From  the  green  and  dewy  lawn. 
Like  a  startled  forest  fkwn, 
Jnmp'd  the  boy  in  mute  amaze, 
Dasiled  by  the  heavenly  blase. 

But  before  a  word  he  spoke. 
Winged  Hermes  silence  broke — 
*'  From  our  own  Olympian  home, 
Shepherd,  to  thy  fields  we  come. 

**  Zeus  has  sent  us  unto  thee 
Beauty's  happy  judge  to  be ; 
From  this  gentle  el^ir  select. 
As  thine  eye  and  taste  direct. 


*'  This  fair  gift  of  brightest  gold 
For  Uie  loveliest  behold — 
Take  it,  and  bestow  it  where 
Centre  charms  beyond  compare." 

Thus  he  said,  and  vanish'd  straight. 
Like  the  stars  when  Morning's  gate 
Opes,  and  young  Apollo  speeds 
On  with  lightning-rooted  steeds. 

Then  the  goddesses  prepared, 
Each  with  snowy  bosom  bared, 
By  the  longing  youth  to  pass, 
As  he  stretch'd  upon  the  grass. 

First  came  Juno,  Heaven's  queen, 
Rivalling  the  sun  in  sheen  ; 
In  her  eyes  was  Power  enshrined. 
On  her  brow  imperial  Mind. 

'*  Thrones  and  empires  shall  be  thine, 
If  thou  mak'st  this  apple  mine" — 
Speaking  thus,  alon^  she  pass'd. 
Like  a  trumpet's  mighty  blast. 

Next  Athene  came,  blue-eyed, 
With  that  mild  and  gentle  pride 
Which  on  Wisdom  always  tends. 
Elevates,  yet  ne'er  oflfends. 

''Knowledge,  which  \a  Power,"  she 

cries. 
"  Shall  be  thine,  if  mine  the  prize !" 
Like  some  old  delicious  song, 
Graoeftilly  she  moved  along. 

Lastly  Aphrodite  oame, 
With  an  eye  of  sapphire  flame. 
With  a  cheek  which  rosy  hues 
Lovelier  than  the  Mom  suffuse. 

With  a  breast  more  lustrous  flu* 
Than  the  glittering  Evening  star. 
And  a  form  than  snow  more  white 
Sleeping  in  the  cold  moonlight 

"  At  my  feet  the  apple  throw, 
I'll  on  thee  a  Nymph  bestow. 
Whom  all  hearts  confess  to  be 
Only  less  divine  than  me." 

Gaily  on  the  Goddess  moved. 
In  her  hand  the  prize  beloved  ; — 
Who  would  not  for  Beauty  bright 
Crowns  and  Wisdom  gladly  slight? 
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ASTROLOGY  AND  ALCHEMY. 

BT  CAHILLA  TOULHIN. 

*'  Tliere  are  more  thinfcs  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yoar  philosophy."— SnAKSPiAaB. 

Speak  gently  of  those  two  wild  dreamB,  nor  curl  the  Up  with  scorn, 
That  ever,  wearing  homan  shape,  such  dreaming  fools  were  bom, 
As  they  whose  gorgeous  errors  shook  the  steadfast  thrones  of  kings, 
And  shadow'd  long  the  mental  world  with  their  outspreading  wings. 
It  was  an  age  of  darkness — yea,  the  mighty  mind  of  man 
Was  stmming  'mid  the  brambles,  which  its  pathway  over-ran  ; 
And  feebly  shone  the  star  of  Truth,  which  rises  as  we  gaze, 
Until  at  last  we  &in  must  hope  'twill  shed  meridian  blaze : 
Bat  only  near  the  horizon  did  it  glimmer  to  the  view 
Of  the  earnest  ones  of  olden  time — the  seekers  of  the  True  I 

Speak  gently  of  those  parents  old,  who,  dying  at  the  birth, 
Brooght  fbxth  their  marvellous  o£&pring,  to  shed  upon  the  earth 
The  tmth-enkindled,  living  light,  which  never  shall  be  lost. 
AflTBOKOXY  and  Chehistby  ! — oh,  where  can  Science  boast 
Such  peerless  daughters  as  the  two  that  time  hath  won  at  last 
From  travail  of  the  teeming  mind,  through  darksome  ages  past  ? 
It  was  a  dazzling  meteor,  that  well  might  lead  astray 
The  bounding  heart,  which  fain  wotUd  soar  above  its  home  of  clay. 
To  think  the  whirling  stars,  that  watch  with  their  unslumbVing  eyes. 
Had  power  unseen  to  guide  the  reins  of  human  destinies. 
Oh  I  surelv  'twas  no  grovelling  soul  that  first  the  thought  did  own. 
Which  linked  his  being  to  the  stars,  upon  their  purple  throne, 
And  mounting  on  the  pinions  stronff,  which  only  Faith  can  spread, 
Disdain'd  sometimes  the  rugged  path  that  Reason  loves  to  tread ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  with  wounded  wing.  Faith  often  in  the  race 
Bid  turn  where  Reason's  finger  shew'd  anon  a  resting-place. 
It  might  be  such  indeed  were  few,  and  yet  the  daughter  fair, 
AsTBONOMT,  that  mounts  the  path,  and  doth  its  steepness  dare, 
Reveals  the  things  and  thoughts  that  ask  of  man  more  ample  mind 
Than  in  her  old  dead  parenrs  dream  were  ever  found  entwined. 

« 

Bat  see,  the  yet  more  duteous  child  advances  proudly  now. 

To  twine  a  laurel-wreath  around  her  ancient  parentis  brow. 

And  tell  it  was  no  baseless  hope,  by  knaves  and  fools  begot, 

To  merit  but  the  passing  sneer,  or  dull  oblivion's  lot, 

Which  lured  the  gray-beards  on  to  strive,  though  terrors  round  them  furl'd, 

To  form  of  meaner  elements  the  Thing  that  rules  the  world ! 

The  soulless — ^bkss'd—accursed  Gold,  which  in  life's  tangled  web 

Must  weave  its  strange  controlling  thread  till  life  itself  shall  ebb. 

But  CHEMI8TBT,  that  boldly  speaks  in  Wisdom's  garb  array'd. 

And  wrests  fh>m  Nature  secrets  hid  since  first  the  world  was  made. 

Who  can  detect  the  subtle  part  the  radiant  diamond  hath. 

And  moyei  with  steady,  r^id  march,  in  her  extending  path 

Proclaims— so  spake  the  great  high  priest*  who  trod  behind  the  veil 

Other  pore  temple— that  the  thing  at  which  the  thoughtless  rail 

May  prove  among  her  triumphs  mean,  in  those  advancing  years, 

Whote  herald-shadow  now,  methinks,  upon  the  earth  appears : 

A' triumph  mean,  if  not  in  vain,  that  cherish'd  dream  of  old — 

Compared  with  knowledge,  that  outweighs  the  earth's  whole  store  of  gold( 

•  Mr  H.  Davy,  In  one  of  his  leotarei.  asaerto  not  only  the poaaibility  of  the  trantmutatioa  of 
'  *  ,  hot  tlia  probaUUty  that  soch  a  dlicovery  will  be  made.  He  adds,  however, «'  it  would  of 
be-—"—" 
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MY   DREAM   AT  HOP-LODGE. 

BT   LAMAN   BLANCHARD. 

When  I  was  in  Kent,  last  spring,  on  a  visit  to  the  friendly  owner  of 
Hop-lodge,  in  that  county,  I  remarked  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  family 
devoted  their  leisure  hours  to  the  same  occupation.  In  a  spirit  of 
unanimity  never  before  seen,  except  on.  the  stage,  all  enter^  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  same  amusement;— it  was  not  scandaL 

My  friend's  lively,  warm-hearted  wife — ^her  sister  and  his  sister — 
together  with  the  little  bright-eyed  daughter  not  sixteen,  and  an 
ancient  dame,  distantly  related  to  all  the  rest^nay,  even  the  gover- 
ness, at  intervals — seemed  to  take  a  placid  delight,  hour  by  hour,  in 
tearing  up  old  letters,  notes,  envelopes,  and  other  remnants  of 
manuscript  into  small  pieces,  not  much  larger  than  a  silver  penny,  and 
dropping  them,  by  little  handfuls,  into  little  baskets  beside  them. 

Every  dull  morning  after  breakfast,  and  every  danccless  evening 
after  tea,  the  conversation  was  carried  on  to  the  monotonous  accom- 
paniment of  a  sharp,  quick,  rustling  sound,  produced  by  the  continual 
tearing  up  of  writing  paper,  of  many  qualities  and  sizes — some  so  crisp 
and  so  substantial  that  simply  unfolding  it  would  elicit  a  crackling 
noise,  while  reducing  it  to  fragments  caused  a  sound  equal  to  that  of 
a  fine  saw.  So  loud  was  it,  at  times,  that  the  very  postman's  knock, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  supply  of  epistles,  to  be  condenmed, 
in  due  season,  could  hardly  have  been  heard. 

Enter  the  ordinary  sitting-room  when  one  would,  there  sate  the  lady 
of  the  house,  emulating  upon  sheets  of  paper  the  experiments  of 
M*Adam  upon  blocks  of  granite — the  M*Eve,  we  may  designate  her, 
of  foolscap  and  demy.  With  hands  almost  as  white  as  the  material 
they  demolished,  she  pleasantly  pursued  her  task  of  destruction,  letting 
fall  into  the  basket  a  tiny  handful  of  little  pieces  every  minute.  She 
looked,  in  her  gaiety  and  beauty,  like  a  laughing  Juno,  who  had  re- 
solved to  possess  herself  of  a  silver  shower  to  match  Jove's  golden  one. 

Chariest  of  the  chary  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  ladies,  married 
or  single,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  asking  them  to  let  me  read 
one  of  the  letters  they  were  tearing  up,  as  of  questioning  them  as  to 
the  intended  appropriation  of  those  epistolary  particles.  So  I  watched 
the  white  hands  plying  their  trade,  I  listen^  to  the  crumpling  and 
crushing  of  paper  day  by  day,  but  uttered  not  a  word  of  inquiry. 
"  It  was,"  as  Mr.  Pepys  remarks,  "  pretty  to  see." 

One  cannot  interrogate  a  lady  as  to  the  destination  of  that  thirty- 
second  bead  bag,  which  she  is  slowly  manufacturing;  nor  ask  the 
name  of  the  gentieman  for  whom  she  is,  with  heroic  fortitude,  knitting 
that  extremely  protracted  purse;  nor  wonder  to  her  face  why  on  earth 
she  gives  herself  the  trouble  of  spoiling  that  velvet  by  covering  it  with 
such  crowds  of  coloured  disfigurements.  As  little  could  one  ask  her, 
when  intently  and  constantly  occupied,  what  she  meant  to  do  with 
those  multitudinous  scraps  of  paper.  I  could,  with  equal  delicacy, 
have  inquired  whom  the  letters  came  from! 

It  was  enough  that  the  occupation  or  the  amusement  seemed 
intellectually  analogous  to  the  more  current  performances  with  garnets 
and  gold  thread,  in  satin-stitch  and  water-colours,  or  upon  lace-collars 
and  fancy-bags; — ^idle  labours  often,   and  most  forlorn  recitations. 
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which  make  so  many  ladies'  lives  like  unto  a  gaj,  light,  looselj-knitted 
silken  purse,  without  any  money  in  it! 

Of  course  I  had  my  private  speculations  concerning  the  ends  for 
which  those  myriads  of  minute  fragments  were  provided.  I  con- 
jectured that  some  wise  man,  justly  abhorring  long  epistles,  might 
have  devised  a  plan  of  administering  homoeopathic  letters,  inditing 
notes  infinitesimally.  Again,  I  had  a  notion  that  tlie  drama  of  the 
"  Exiles  of  Siberia"  was  about  to  be  revived,  and  that  the  young  ladies, 
great  admirers  of  Mr.  Macready,  were  anxious  to  make  that  gentleman 
a  present  of  a  severe  snow-storm  on  the  occasion. 

On  taking  my  departure,  the  most  elderly  of  the  ladies  pleaded  for 
the  rest — "  Had  I  any  waste  sheets  of  writing  paper,  outside  scraps, 
useless  business-letters,  lithographed  circulars,  fly-leaves  of  notes,  or 
old  envelopes?  their  stock  was  running  low,  and  before  the  fine 
weather  had  quite  set  in,  they  should  be  left  with  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do."  Nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  tear  up  writing-paper  into 
fragments  no  larger  than  silver  pennies!  Still  it  remained  a  question 
whether  the  fancy  for  destroying  letters  in  that  way  might  not  be 
both  wiser  and  pleasanter  than  a  passion  for  writing  them;  and  as  I 
had  recently  contributed  a  large  packet  of  old  postage-stamps  in  aid  of 
the  funds  for  building  a  new  church,*  so  I  resolved  to  let  a  huge  pile 
of  the  letters  themselves  follow — ^for  which  I  received  a  profusion  of 
thanks,  and  another  invitation  to  Hop-lodge. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  that  I  paid  my  second  visit;  and  arriving  at 
night,  after  riding  some  miles,  jaded  and  sleepy,  I  was  truly  glad  to 
retire  at  the  earliest  moment  to  rest.  Had  my  pillow  been  a  pillow 
of  flints,  the  hardness  would  have  been  totally  unfelt,  for  both  eyes 
were  close-sealed  before  I  could  fairly  lie  down. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  my  lids,  rather  than  their 
tenants,  were  close- sealed;  for  the  eyes  themselves  began  now  to  see 
extremely  well — trolling  inwardly  about  in  quest  of  things  visionary. 
Perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  tired  for  sound  and  dreamless  slumber;  my 
legs,  cramped  and  weary  as  they  were,  would  bo  still  in  motion;  and 
so,  like  a  man  upon  his  oath,  I  could  not  lie  with  any  comfort. 

Still  I  was  asleep;  but  how  long  sleep^s  reign,  disturbed  or  not,  had 
lasted,  is  very  doubtful,  when  I  heard,  "  in  my  dreaming  ear" — ^the 
(me  next  the  pillow— a  little  crackling,  rustling  sound,  as  of  the  rend- 
ing or  rumpling  of  paper,  considerably  firmer  in  its  texture  and  sub- 
stance than  bimk-notes.  Yes,  those  peculiar  noises,  whether  born  in 
the  brain,  or  having  their  existence  actually  witliin  the  pillow,  as 
they  appeared  to  have,  resembled  nothing  else  out  of  fairy-land. 
Millions  of  full-sized  letters,  oblong,  and  swarms  of  civil  little  notes, 
three-cornered,  seemed  heaped,  by  supernatural  hands,  under  my  head, 
in  pieces  equally  countless  and  minute. 

Perfectly  stilly  I  lay  and  listened.  My  downward  ear  seemed  to 
draw  in  the  sounds  from  the  very  interior  of  tlie  pillow  on  which  my 
bead  was  now  throbbing  with  surprise ;  and  at  every  movement  I 
made,  there  was  an  increased  rustle;  not  so  sharp,  by  a  thousand  de- 
grees, yet  in  tone  not  unlike  the  crashing  of  tender  forest-branches, 
or  the  clatter  of  little  shells  and  pebbles  washed  upon  the  beach. 

Was  the  magic  noise  engendered  in  the  air?    Was  it  a  most  novel 

*  Vide  new^apen. 
T>9 
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and  untaneful  singing  in  my  own  head?  Or  had  the  down,  wherewith 
my  pillow  was  filled,  acquired  that  faculty  of  voice  which  the  birds, 
from  whom  it  had  been  plucked,  had  forfeited?  Assuredly  I  could 
not  have  been  more  startled,  had  forty  flocks  of  plucked  geese  come 
cackling  round  my  bed,  crying,  "  Give  us  back  our  feathers!" 

Again,  I  suspended  my  breathing,  and  hushed  myself  into  an  in- 
tense fit  of  listening.  There,  still,  were  the  small  crisp  noises  just 
under  my  eai*,  oozing  apparently  upward  from  the  pillow  as  clearly  as 
drops  of  water  would  have  trickled  through  it.  And  it  was  still  a 
sound  as  of  the  tearing  and  crumpling  of  many  quires  of  paper.  A 
bank  clerk,  pulling,  pinching,  and  whisking  about  piles  of  notes,  from 
nine  to  five  daily,  would  make  less  noise  in  a  week. 

I  began  to  suspect  that  the  fairies  were  playing  pranks  under  my 
head;  that  Oberon  and  Titania  had  been  tearing  up  all  the  letters 
which  had  passed  between  them  during  their  last  quarrel,  and  that 
their  small-fingered  subjects  were  scrambling  for  the  tiniest  pieces, 
to  fold  up,  three-comer-wise,  and  send  as  love-notes  or  challenges  to 
one  another. 

Perplexed  past  endurance,  and  finding,  upon  repeated  trials,  that 
either  ear,  the  instant  it  was  placed  to  the  pillow,  caught  sounds  as 
audibly,  as  it  would  through  the  keyhole  of  a  quiet  family's  nursery, 
I  changed  my  position,  and  dreaming  that  I  was  wide  awake  (perhaps 
I  was),  looked  desperately  upward  through  the  darkness  at  the  invisible 
ceiling  of  the  room;  when  what  was  my  amazement  to  behold,  in  less 
than  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  instant,  a  thick  shower  of  very  little  bits 
of  paper  descending  on  every  side:  some  of  a  creamy  hue,  some  bluish, 
some  rather  pinky — wire-wove,  or  glazed,  gilt-edged  or  sable-bordered 
— ^but  all  falling  about  me  like  snow-fiakes,  or  hovering  over  me  like 
white  feathers,  which  rather  floated  than  fell. 

"  Did  I  ever  ?"  was  the  question  which  I  silently  asked  myself  in 
my  dream. 

My  eyes,  at  this  strange  spectacle,  started  far  out  of  my  head,  and 
glowed  with  an  unnatur^  light ;  by  the  aid  of  which,  as  by  that  of  a 
pair  of  long  fours,  I  was  indeed  enabled  to  view  the  scene.  Nor  was 
the  fire  that  burned  in  them  useless,  for,  as  the  fragments  of  paper 
descended,  the  more  I  gazed  at  them,  the  plainer  I  could  see  that  they 
were  all  written  upon,  possibly  by  that  process  which  requires  warmth 
to  give  legible  effect  to  it.  They  were  bits  of  letters — every  one ;  in- 
dited by  many  hands,  and  addressed  to  many  persons,  on  subjects 
without  Aumber. 

Fast  and  faster  yet  they  fell— each  one  bearing  its  little  word  or 
syllable,  or  at  least  the  tail  of  a  ^,  or  an  t's  dot — imtil  presently  the 
room  began  to  fill,  and  the  fragments  crowded  together  seemed  to 
attach  themselves  to  one  another.  In  a  few  minutes,  perhaps  fifty  of 
them  would  have  adhered,  and  formed  a  sort  of  sheet ;  and  then 
another  flock  of  flakes,  descending  from  various  points,  would  get  into 
companionship,  and  so  unite :  and  thus  they  floated  above  me,  as  I 
gazed  upwards,  like  fleecy  clouds,  of  a  rather  square  and  formal  pattern 
it  is  true,  and  scribbled  mysteriously  aU  over. 

I  could  now  plainly  discern,  as  they  hovered  near  me,  that  the 
mingled  multitude  of  scraps,  the  tattered  and  scattered  remains  of  so 
much  correspondence,  had  again  formed  themselves  into  letters — ^yes, 
into  readable  epistles  ;  though  they  had  certainly  not  re-assumed  their 
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original  shapes,  or  revived  themselves  verbatim  et  literatim.  As  on 
a  field  of  battle,  where  a  gallant  soldier's  body  is  apt  to  be  buried  with 
another  gallant  soldier's  head— or,  should  his  legs  have  been  carried 
away,  he  is  interred  haply  with  the  lower  extremities  of  a  veteran  who 
belonged  to  a  different  regiment,  so  here  I  could  perceive  that  many 
of  the  fragments  had  fallen  into  strange  company,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  pieces  to  wliich  they  bore  no  epistolaiy  relation. 

Thus,  on  one  sheet  which  descended  into  my  hand,  I  saw  that  the 
writing  was  throughout  the  same,  but  the  beginning  and  the  end  had 
been  written  at  different  periods  :  the  fii*st  sentences  seemed  traced 
with  a  quill  whose  ink  was  as  generous  wine  to  commimicate  joy  ;  but 
the  latter  part  had  been  scrawled  with  a  steel  pen  dipped  in  gall.  It 
b^an  with  overflowing  friendship,  wondering  what  the  writer  would 
not  gladly  sacrifice  for  him  whom  he  addressed;  but  it  terminated 
with  civil  regrets  for  altered  circumstances,  and  a  formal  '*  I  have  the 
honour  to  remain." 

I  caught  the  first  lines  of  a  love-letter — they  were  rapturous.  Love 
was  life  ;  it  included  all  of  happiness  the  world  contains, — and  every 
word  expressed  the  writer's  conviction  that  wealth  is  dross,  and  parental 
consent  a  superfluity  ;  but  a  discrepancy  ensued,  for  there  was  some- 
thing at  the  close  about  the  necessity  of  an  ample  fortune,  the  charm 
of  filial  obedience,  and  the  proud  duty  imposed  upon  yoimg  hearts  of 
tearing  them^lves  asunder,  and  seeking  happiness  somewhere  else, 
*' remaining  ever,  &c." 

Here  the  right  persons  were  associated  in  the  rejoined  letters,  but  with 
the  terrible  disadvantage  of  wrong  dates.  In  other  cases,  I  detected 
mutilated  notes  in  one  hand-writing — a  lady's,  but  evidently  addi*essed 
to  two  different  persons,  thus: — 

**  My  dearest  Jemima, — ^let  nothing  prevent  you  from  coming  ;  re- 
member, it  is  my  birthday,  and  without  you  what  felicity  could  be 
mine!  How  exquisite  is  a  pure  sympatliy  between  minds  such  as 
ours.  Come  in  your  blue  lutestring;  nothing  becomes  you  half  so 
mudi.     You  must  forgive  me  for  asking  that  treacherous  thing,  Julia — 

I  can't  help  it All  will  go  wrong  without  yow,  and  so  I  rely. 

Bat  how  should  I  hesitate  at  any  time  to  confide  in  heavenly  truth 
like  yours;  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  odious  Jemima  will,  I  fear,  be  with 
us,  flirting  in  her  horrid  blue  lutestring.  But  let  the  joy  of  a  friendship 
like  ours  be  unclouded  by  a  thought  of  such  intrusions.  Ever,  my 
dearest  Julia,  &c." 

There  was  one  at  which,  as  it  caught  my  eye,  I  laughed  so  loudly,  as 
to  be  in  great  fear  of  waking  myself.  What  added  to  the  oddity  of  it 
was,  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  particular  friend  of  my  own,  but  in  two 
different  hands;  and  thus  it  ran  : — 

"  My  dear  sir,  will  you  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
dinner,— or  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  you  without  further 
notice.     Tours,  &c..  Rasp  and  Clerk." 

The  next  epistle  came  fluttering  by,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  itself;  yet 
it  was  full  of  virtuous  sentiments,  clad  in  the  best  Latin  of  the  best 
authors,  and  painted  the  youthful  writer's  studious,  respectable,  and 
devoat  coU^e  life  to  the  eyes  of  a  liberal,  but  grave  and  dignified 
nude.  It  was  dear,  however,  tliat  a  wrong  postscript  had  affixed 
to  this  letter  to  the  tune  of—'*  P.S»  Come  down,  Jack,  and  blow 
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a  cloud  with  us.  IVe  a  case  or  two  of  good  things,  and  lots  o*  tin 
fi*om  Uncle  Starch;  but  come  at  once,  my  Flanders  brick,  for  these 
infernal  duns  are  grabbing  at  it  like  blazes.^ 

A  lady's  hand-writing  again  attracted  my  gaze,  but  here  there  was 
an  anomaly  relative  to  dates.  **  July  20^A — As  for  Adolphus,  as  you 
call  him,  he  is  detestable.  Was  there  ever  such  a  conceited  fright! 
I  would  not  have  him  if  there  were  not  another  man  in  the  world.  .  . 
For  I  must  frankly  confess  that  my  whole  heart  is  in  this  engagement, 
and  that  without  Adolphus  existence  would  be  a  blank — August  21  st.*^ 

Among  the  thousands  floating  about,  I  caught  one  in  a  schoolboy's 
hand;  tlie  first  portion  written  like  copper-plate,  the  latter  upon  the 
pothook  plan — ^but  the  whole  addressed  to  a  revered  parent: — 

"  Honoured  father, — The  happy  season  has  returned  when  filial 
affection  finds  its  proudest  gratification  in  reporting  to  beloved  parents 
the  progress  of  those  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  studies,  which  it 
is  the  blessed  privilege  of  your  son  to  enjoy  at  Birch-grove.  For  the 
bodily  as  well  as  mental  improvement,  which  I  trust  on  my  return  at 
Christmas  you  will  be  able  to  recognise,  I  am  indebted  to  that  judicious 
kindness  which  placed  me  under  the  tender  and  enlightened  care  of 
my  present  preceptor. . . .  Aunt  will  giv  you  this  she  sez,  and  i  wish  you 
may  git  it,  for  I  want  some  more  Marmalaid  and  also  a  cake,  for  thay 
keep  me  so  Hungrey  I  cant  lern  nothing,  also  a  large  piece  of  tinn  to 
put  at  the  back  of  my  Westcot,  for  I  dont  like  the  jolly  wackings  thats 
going  on  here — and  I  dont  mean  to  come  Back  I  can  tell  you,  and 
Aunt  says  I  sharnt,  but  as  I  have  got  sum  Curran  jam  I  shall  conclude, 
so  good  by,  dear  papa,  your  afiectionate  son  Nixy,  short  for  Nicholas." 

I  had  another  fit  of  laughter,  which  nearly  woke  me,  on  solving 
another  riddle — a  note,  commencing  with  expressions  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  idolatrous  love,  suddenly  turning  into  cold  business  matters, 
and  ending  with  "  now  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  by  sitting  up 
again,  for  I  shall  be  late."  The  last  lines  were  part  of  a  letter  written 
after  marriage — ^the  first  were  not.  Specimens  of  this  class  were 
plentiful. 

I  was  also  tickled  with  the  absurdity  of  an  aristocratic  order  to  a 
tradesman  to  send  in  his  account  without  delay,  terminating  with 
"assurances  of  most  distinguished  consideration;"  and  a  note  to  Mr. 
Buckstone,  requesting  orders  for  the  theatre,  might  be  seen  gravely 
commencing  with  "  Reverend  sir." 

Of  the  countless  quires  of  paper  which,  in  separate  sheets,  fluttered 
and  fell  around  me,  there  was  not  a  note  without  its  grave  or  ridiculous 
contradiction.  Some  false  fragments  had  engrafted  themselves  even 
on  the  truest  stock,  while  in  others  some  few  scraps  were  wanting, 
leaving  little  holes  in  the  epistle  where  the  sincerity  seemed  to  have 
dropped  out.  Here  an  affecting  lecture  on  the  solemn  duties  and 
flimsy  vanities  of  life  was  cut  up  by  an  intruding  inquiry,  "  Where  the 
veiy  best  green  silk  twist  is  to  be  got,"  as  the  writer  would  "  give  the 
world  to  know;"  and  two  or  three  lively  notes,  containing  Sie  par- 
ticulars of  a  wedding,  had  been  eked  out  with  pieces  bearing  a  mourn- 
ing border — ^which  possibly  might  not  be  altogether  misplaced  after 
aU. 

Here  and  there,  I  perceived  a  letter,  in  which  the  stray  scraps  and 
remnants  had  met  together  without  any  order  or  ceremony,  so  that 
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there  was  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  meaning  in  the  entire  docu- 
ment. Yet  it  did  not  appear  to  be  much  inferior  in  style  to  many 
letters  which  are  daily  marked  "confidential"  or  "immediate"  by 
charming  correspondents. 

A  ternUe  exposure  was  going  on  around  me.  Every  sheet  was  a 
witneas  against  somebody.  Here  Pride  was  unmasked,  by  the  union 
of  two  halves  of  letters,  one  dated  from  a  hovel,  the  other  from  a  hall; 
there,  Honesty  was  proved  a  scamp,  by  confessing  in  a  postscript 
what  the  letter  denied.  Here  Sincerity  was  stamped  hypocrite,  by  the 
junction  of  praise  and  censure  under  its  own  hand;  and  there,  Benevo- 
lence was  convicted  of  subscribing  to  a  public  fund,  and  having  "  no- 
thing to  give  away"  in  private.  In  each  and  all  lurked  some  anomaly 
-— hajtnless  or  criminal. 

The  confusion  at  length  totally  obscured  my  senses ;  and  I  could 
read  no  more.  The  letters  broke  up  again  into  ilakes,  the  fiakes 
melted  into  the  darkness  like  snow,  and  I  slept  in  serene  unconscious- 
ness till  ten.  The  secret  came  out  at  breakfast  in  much  tender  con- 
cern about  my  night's  rest.  Had  I  slept?  Could  I  forgive  such  for- 
getfulness? 

"  The  ladies  here,"  said  my  friend,  in  explanation,  "  fear  that  you 
may  have  quarrelled  with  your  pillow.  They  are  fond  of  making 
pap^ pillows  for  the  poor  and  the  invalided;  and  one  of  these  being 
placed  in  readiness  upon  your  bed,  nobody  remembered  it  until  you 
were  fast  asleep." 

A  Paper  Pillow  I  And  I  had  been  dreaming  the  family-secrets^ 
reading,  in  my  sleep,  the  family-correspondence!  There  was  a  slum- 
bering indelicacy  in  the  very  idea!  I  uttered  no  remonstrance  against 
the  cheap  and  charitable  invention ;  but  however  cool  and  soothing 
may  be  die  paper-pillow  to  some,  I  reflected,  for  my  own  part,  that 
there  was  much  practical  wisdom,  and  a  most  exact  and  admirable 
simile  in  that  pretty  saying  of  King  Once-upon-a-time^' 

'*  ril  to  my  couch ;  like  me,  a  downy  one  f* 
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BT  K.  r.  w. 


Tbb  heavy  tidfaigt  of  defeat 
Were  scarce  more  sad  than  strange, 

Bat  now  th'  aocoftomed  eomids  we  greet 
Of  Victory  and  Revenge. 

Thst  proud  sacoett  which  seems  oar 
ri|^ 

Has  tom'd  to  as  again, 
For  they  are  eyer  ttrons  in  fight 

Whose  amis  avenge  ue  slam. 

This  thooght  oar  soldiers'  hearts  coold 

nerve 

Who  hoped  but  little  gain, 
And  kaew  their  triomph  coold  bat  serve 

To  wipe  away  a  stauk 


Yet,  while  oar  errors  we  mast  owri, 

And  blosh  fbr  oar  diM^ce, 
And  mourn  the  slain  whose  bones  havd 
strown 

The  dreary  moantain-pass, 

We  bless  their  names  the  more  whoVe 
made 

Oar  trampled  laorels  bloom, 
Whose  cooqaering  hands  haveproadly  led 

The  long-lost  captiyes  home. 

May  oar  defenders  thas  sacceed 
Through  erery  chance  and  change ; 

But  never  more  may  England  need 
Such  Victory,  such  Retenge  I 
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BT  THE  BARONESS  D£  CALABRELLA.* 

Some  travellers,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
and  induced  by  the  fatigue  attendant  on  a  long  tour,  decided  to  rest 
for  awhile  at  the  comfortable  hotel  to  be  found  at  St.  Maurice.  In 
their  walks  they  observed  notices  of  a  chateau  to  be  let,  furnished,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  more  and  more  enchanted  with  the 
drives  and  views,  abounding  in  fine  landscape  scenery,  they  resolved 
to  make  inquiries  about  it,  with  a  view  of  possibly  becoming  its 
tenants  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  autumn  months* 

Their  first  business  was  to  see  the  agent  referred  to  by  the  notices, 
who  gave  every  encouragement  to  their  project  by  his  florid  de- 
scription of  its  beiiuties  and  local  advantages.  It  was  evident  that  he 
remarked  their  surprise  at  the  smallness  of  the  rent  required,  as  he 
quickly  observed — "Monsieur  le  Marquis  is  anxious  the  chateau 
should  be  tenanted — the  amount  of  rent  is  not  so  much  his  object." 

The  next  morning  they  set  oft'  to  visit  this  abode;  but  on  directing 
the  driver  of  the  char-a-banc,  hired  for  the  occasion,  to  the  Chateau 
de  le  Guiraandier,  they  perceived  a  reluctance  in  his  manner,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  him  remain  stationary  and  cross  himself,  as  he 
repeated — "  To  the  Chateau  de  le  Guimandier!  Is  Monsieur  quite 
sure  that  it  is  to  the  Chateau  de  le  Guimandier  he  wishes  to  go?"  On 
being  answered  in  the  aflfirmative,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  pro- 
ceeded, but  at  so  slow  a  pace  that  the  agent  was  impatiently  pacing  the 
avenue  in  front  of  the  chateau,  awaiting  their  arrival.  They  found  the 
Chateau  de  le  Guimandier  a  low  structure,  occupying  a  large  site,  its 
turretted  angles  giving  it  a  castellated  appearance.  Its  broad  ter- 
race, which  ran  along  the  whole  of  the  back  front,  commanded  one 
of  the  finest  views  in  the  country,  while,  like  many  French  chateaux, 
its  approach  was  by  an  avenue  of  chestnut-trees.  The  house  was  but 
partially  furnished,  and  the  articles  of  furniture  were  evidently  very 
ancient,  but  not  devoid  of  comfort;  and  the  party  were  so  well  pleased 
with  all  they  beheld,  that  on  quitting  it  they  directed  the  agent  to  call 
on  them  the  following  morning,  to  conclude  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  giving  them  possession.  They  had  been  frequently  forced,  on  their 
approach  to  the  chateau,  to  urge  the  driver  to  quicken  his  pace,  but  on 
quitting  it,  they  had  to  caution  him  to  be  careful  in  the  descent,  so 
rapidly  did  he  drive.  On  entering  St,  Maurice,  they  perceived  their 
courier  looking  wild,  and  running  towards  them,  as  if  he  had  been 
anxiously  expecting  them:  ere  he  reached  the  char-a-banc,  he  was 
breathless;  and  though  he  fixed  a  look  of  terrified  inquiry  on  them, 
he  appeared  unable  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  At  length, 
on  being  pressed  to  tell  what  ailed  him,  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
and  trembling  from  head  to  foot — "  Mon  Dieu!  seigneur!  the  cat— did 
it  appear?"  This  interrogation,  and  the  man's  wildness  of  manner, 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  party,  especially  as,  on  mention  being  made 
of  the  cat,  they  perceived  the  driver  again  signing  himself  witli  the 
cross,  and  listening  intently  for  their  answer;  and  they  became  almost 
alarmed,  when,  on  arriving  at  the  hotel,  they  found  the  landlady  looking 
for  them  with  nearly  the  same  appearance  of  terror  as  their  courier 

•  A  splendid  and  leasonable  little  gift-book,  entitled  the  "  Prism  of  Thought," 
b^  the  accomplished  Baroness,  has  just  iisued  from  the  press,  to  which  ire  beg  to 
direct  attentloD.*'— En. 
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had  done — for  on  seeing  them  descend  from  the  char-a-banc  uninjured, 
he  began  to  recover  himself,  and  in  a  short  time  was  able  to  explain 
that  his  terror  had  been  caused  by  a  story  the  landlady  had  related  to 
him,  (m  hearing  his  employers  were  gone  to  look  at  the  Chateau  de  le 
Guimandier,  with  an  idea  of  inhabiting  it;  and  being  desired  to  repeat 
what  he  had  heard,  he  thus  began: — 

"  In  the  year  1613,  the  Chateau  de  le  Guimandier  became  the 
properly  of  a  young  and  lovely  lady,  the  only  child  of  the  deceased 
Marquis  de .  Her  beauty  was  the  theme  of  the  .whole  neigh- 
bourhood ;  her  large  possessions  rendered  her  an  object  for  all  the 
great  families  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  to  seek  in  marriage,  while 
her  gentle  manners  and  faultless  conduct  ensured  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 

'*  Numberless  suitors  presented  themselves,  but  she  rejected  them  all, 
till  the  idea  became  prevalent  that  the  Lady  Rosalie  would  never  wed; 
and  proportionably  great  was  the  surprise  of  all  when  it  was  announced 
that  she  was  about  to  return  to  her  chateau  from  Paris,  whither  she 
had  gone  to  pass  her  winter,  accompanied  by  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  early  spring  that  the  newly  married 
couple  entered  the  rich  domain  of  the  bride,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
aU  the  neighouring  hamlets  were  assembled  to  bid  them  welcome. 

^*  It  was  soon  bruited  about  that  the  bridegroom  was  not  of  the  same 
religious  faith  as  his  bride,  and  that  their  marriage  had  been  solemnized 
in  die  Lutheran  as  well  as  the  Roman- catholic  church.  Many  of  the 
aged  in  the  village  saw  in  this  circumstance  an  omen  of  future  sorrow, 
Imt  their  young  lady  was  still  so  kind,  so  benevolent,  and  such  a  strict 
observer  of  her  own  religious  duties,  that  every  soul  of  them  prayed 
devoutly  that  on  her  head  the  curse  might  not  fall ;  while  the  younger 
and  lighter-hearted  saw  in  his  manly  beauty,  his  frankness  of  de- 
meanour, and  his  boundless  liberality,  almost  an  excuse  for  her  choice 
of  a  heretic!  To  the  old  father  confessor,  the  friend  of  her  family, 
the  preceptor  of  her  youth,  the  blow  had  been  severe;  but  through  the 
mutual  affection  which  appeared  to  exist  between  the  object  of  his 
tenderness  (and  now  of  his  fears)  and  the  husband  she  had  chosen,  he 
trusted  a  work  would,  in  time,  be  wrought,  which  would  bring  another 
soul  within  the  pale  of  salvation;  and  from  the  hour  of  the  Lady 
Rosalie's  return,  he  used  every  argument  and  prayer  to  induce  her  to 
undertake  her  husband's  conversion. 

"  The  young  wife's  natural  timidity,  blended  with  the  love  she  bore 
her  husband,  induced  her  to  stay  the  good  father's  impatience,  though 
she  promised  to  follow  his  directions  as  earnestly  and  as  quickly  as  her 
sense  of  duty  would  allow ;  but  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  her 
own  peace  was  sadly  wounded  by  finding  that  the  being  she  idolized 
was  without  any  distinct  faith  or  religious  principle;  and  this  discovery, 
which  she  carefully  concealed,  did  more  to  increase  her  endeavours 
than  the  commands  of  her  confessor. 

"  She  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  husband's  promise  to  ac- 
company her  to  hear  mass  celebrated  in  their  parish  church;  and  to  her 
mind,  attuned  as  it  was  to  early  piety  and  trusting  faith,  Uiis  promise 
seemed  almost  a  pledge  of  his  intention  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 

'*As  eadi  succeeding  occasion  approached,  some  pretext  was  always 
found  by  him  for  evading  it,  which  her  gentleness  inclined  her  to 
excuse.  Not  so  the  priest;  who,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained 
of  her  likelihood  to  become  a  mother,  held  this  to  be  the  momeQt 
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when  her  influence  over  him  would  be  the  greatest,  and  used  it  with 
her  as  an  additional  obligation  for  the  performances  of  her  duty.  By 
his  perpetual  urgings,  he  at  last  persuaded  her  to  make  her  husband's 
attendance  at  the  tnesse  de  mintdt  '(a  ceremony  near  at  hand)  the  test 
of  his  affection  for  her.  Her  entreaties  were  irresistible,  and  he 
solemnly  promised  to  attend  her  on  the  occasion  mentioned;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  preparations  were  nearly  concluded  for  the  departure  of  the 
whole  family,  to  attend  on  this  solemn  rite,  that  she  had  any  reason 
to  doubt  his  sincerity.  Her  distress  and  mortification  were  excessive, 
on  hearing  him  again  form  some  frivolous  excuse  for  not  accompanying 
her;  and  losing  for  a  moment  her  gentle  tone,  she  besought  him,  wiUi  an 
earnestness  and  vehemence  so  foreign  to  her  character,  that  it  appeared 
to  his  conscience-stricken  mind  like  reproach,  and  as  in  most  cases 
where  reason  is  silenced,  passion  obtained  the,  mastery;  he  gave  way  to 
anger,  and  turning  hastUy  from  her,  exclaimed,  that  now  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  go,  were  he  even  sure  the  foul  fiend  would  roast 
him  alive  in  her  absence! 

"  Tlie  unhappy  wife  would  fain  have  remained,  to  soothe  the  troubled 
spirit  she  had  so  unfortunately  called  fortli,  but  the  reflection,  that  by 
neglecting  her  own  duties  she  could  not  repair  his  fault,  she  departed 
with  her  confessor  and  the  rest  of  her  household  to  the  parish  church. 
The  key  of  the  house  was  taken  by  one  of  the  domestics,  after  cai*e- 
fully  locking  the  door — all  the  other  fastenings  of  the  house  having 
been  previously  secured. 

*'  The  Lady  Rosalie  walked  in  silence  by  the  side  of  her  aged  friend, 
who  forbore  to  add  to  her  evident  distress  by  any  remark  on  the  failure  of 
their  hopes;  and  on  entering  the  church,  many  a  prayer  did  the  anxious 
wife  pour  forth  for  the  soul  of  that  husband  whose  voice  she  had  fondly 
hoped  would  that  night  have  mingled  with  her  own  in  that  sacred  service. 

"  The  mass  was  concluded,  and  tlie  whole  party  were  slowly  returning 
to  the  chateau,  when  their  alarm  was  greatly  excited  on  beholding,  as 
soon  as  it  became  in  view,  that  all  the  windows  appeared  illuminated, 
while  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  was  proceeding  from  the  kitchen 
chimney.  Some  of  the  domestics  ran  forward,  and  on  opening  the 
door,  which  they  found  still  locked,  were  nearly  blinded  by  the  preter- 
natural light  which  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  space  of  the  apartments. 
All  was  bright,  though  nothing  seemed  to  be  binning,  as  they  ran 
bewildered  from  room  to  room,  till,  at  length,  their  footsteps  were 
directed  to  the  kitchen  by  a  shriek  from  their  lady,  whom  they 
found  lifeless  on  the  stones.  In  the  capacious  chimney,  a  raging  fire 
was  burning,  and  on  the  spit  were  the  fragments  and  cinders  of  a 
human  body.  The  spit  was  still  turning  rapidly  round — ^its  motion 
impelled  not  by  the  usual  canine  turnspit,  but  by  that  which  had  the 
likeness  of  a  cat  in  form — its  coat  of  the  blackest  dye,  and  its  eyes 
glaring  with  flames  of  fire! 

"  The  terrified  domestics  quickly  fled  from  the  spot,  bearing  with 
them  the  dead  body  of  the  Lady  Rosalie,  whose  tomb  may  be  seen  in 
the  parish  church,  where  masses  are  still  said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul* 

'*  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  subsequent  inheritors  to  get 
the  chateau  inhabited  by  strangers,  but  each  family  have  been  terrified 
into  leaving  it  by  the  appalling  appearance  of  the  same  black  cat.^ 

The  courier  paused.^-How  much  credence  the  party  on  whom  he 
was  in  attendance  might  give  to  the  tale  is  unknown,  but  they  relin« 
qoiflhed  their  intention  of  renting  the  Chateau  de  le  Guimandier. 
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"WORKING     UP     JUNKr 

BT   JOHN   BABBOW. 

**  Her  march  is  o'er  the  motintaixi-waYes, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

"  WoHKiwo  UP  Junk"  is  an  occupation  well  understood  by  seafaring 
men ;  to  others  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain'that  it  means  spinning 
yams  obtained  from  old  cordage,  cables,  &c.,  for  various  purposes  on 
shipboard,  forming  one  of  Jack's  favourite  and  useful  occupations  on  a 
long  voyage.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  "  spin  a  yam"  upon 
nautical  matters,  by  *^  working  up  chronicles  of  the  olden  time — having 
recourse  also  to  other  documents  easy  of  access;  and  first, — to  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  revise  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  navy  in  1805.  They  commence  by  stating  that  the  whole  of  our 
naval  history  may  be  divided  into  three  periods: — ^the  first,  compre- 
hending all  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Henry  V III. ;  the  second,  ending 
with  t^e  restoration  of  Charles  II.;  and  the  third,  coming  down 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  present  day. 

"  During  tbe^r*^  period,**  remark  the  commissioners,  "  our  kings 
had  neither  arsenals  nor  dockyards ;  their  only  permanent  naval  force 
consisted  of  fifly-seven  vessels,  each  canying  twenty-one  men  and  a 
boy,  well  armed  and  fitted  for  war.  When,  in  case  of  war,  a  greater 
force  was  required,  ships  were  hired  or  fitted  out  by  private  adven- 
turers, who  shared  in  the  advantages  acquired.  Trading  vessels,  having 
no  protection  from  ships  of  war,  were  necessarily  armed  for  their  own 
defence. 

"  In  the  second  period,  the  foundation  of  the  navy  of  England  was 
l^d  by  Henry  VIII.  He  constituted  the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy 
Board ;  and  during  his  reign  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  Dockyards  at 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Portsmouth,  were  formed.  Ships  belonging 
to  ^e  crown  formed  only  a  part  of  the  naval  force  employed  in  time  of 
war.  In  the  fieet  by  which  the  Spanish  armada  was  defeated  there 
were  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  diips,  of  which  only  thirty-four  be- 
longed to  the  crown.  This  mode  of  adding  to  the  naval  force  by  hired 
ships  appears  to  have  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

"  In  the  third  period,"  continues  the  report,  "  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11.,  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral,  and 
Mr.  Pepys  then  held  the  situation  of  secretary  of  the  Admiralty — a  man 
of  extraordinary  knowledge  in  all  that  related  to  the  business  of  that 
department,  of  great  talents,  and  most  indefatigable  industry.  All  the 
proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  management  of  the  navy,  when 
he  was  lord  high  admiral,  are  minutely  detailed  in  a  great  number  of 
manuscript  volumes  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  Duke 
remained  lord  high  admiral  tiU  1673." 

In  the  year  1701,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  was 
i^pointed  lord  high  admiral.  The  patent  appointing  him  is  of  great 
length,  and  contains  some  curious  passages.  Amongst  the  several 
rights,  customs,  perquisites,  &c.,  attached  to  his  ofiice  are  enumerated — 
**  Andiorage  by  the  sea,  or  ports,  or  publick  rivers,  or  the  shores  and 
promontories  of  any  of  them,  for  the  use  of  ships :  and  also  fishes 
n)yal-*to  wit,  sturgeons,  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  riggs,  and  gram- 
pusefly  and  dao  generally  all  other  fishes  whatsoever  which  are  of  a 
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great  or  very  large  bulk  or  fatness,  to  the  said  office  of  our  high 
admiral  of  England  and  the  other  kingdoms  and  places  aforesaid, 
anciently  by  right  or  custom  appertaining  or  belonging,  or  by  any 
means  used."* 

From  1702  till  1708,  Prince  Greorge  of  Denmark  was  lord  high 
admiral,  which  office  was  not  again  filled  till  1827,  when  his  late 
Majesty,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  appointed  thereto.  The  highest 
post  in  the  navy  in  former  times  appears  to  have  been  ^'  admiral  of  the 
north,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames  northward,"  and  "  admiral 
of  the  west,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames  westward;"  and 
these  two  appointments  were  occasionally  held  by  one  person.  Thus 
we  find,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Richa^  the  Second, 
John  Beaufort,  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  son  of  John 
of  Graont)  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  appointed  "  admiral  of  the  north  and 
west." 

"  Before  the  comming  of  the  Romans,"  says  Holinshed,  in  his  Chro- 
nicles of  England,  ''  I  doo  not  read  that  we  had  anie  ships  at  all,  except 
a  few  made  of  wicker,  and  couered  with  buffle  hides;"  and  speaking  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  he  calls  it  "  a  thing  ordeined  of  God,  and  time 
out  of  mind  used  amongst  men,  as  may  appeerc  by  the  words  of  tlie 
Prophet  Dauid — *  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupie 
their  businesse  in  great  waters:  these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord 
and  his  woonders  in  the  deepe.*  But  to  end  with  him"  (Sir  Francis 
Drake)  "  of  whome  this  present  note  tooke  beginning,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  in  memory  of  this  gentleman's  incomparable  atchievement 
some  monument  might  remaine  to  succeeding  ages;  and  none  fitter 
than  the  brittle  barke  wherein  he  an-ived  safe  and  sound,  which  a 
knight,  of  good  account  and  rarelie  qualified,  thought  meet  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  stump  of  Paule's  steeple  in  lieu  of  the  spire,  that  being  dis- 
cerned farre  and  neere  it  might  be  noted  and  pointed  at  of  people  with 
these  true  terms — Yonder  is  the  barke  that  has  sailed  round  about  the 
world." 

The  names  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  cast  a 
bright  lustre  on  the  maritime  afiairs  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beUi.  Of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Holinshed  observes,  that  "  in  this  year 
(1584),  Maister  Walter  Raleigh,  Esquier,  a  gentleman  from  his  infancie 
brought  up  and  trained  in  martiall  discipline  both  by  land  and  sea,  and 
well  inclined  to  all  virtuous  and  honorable  aduentures,  hauing  built  a 
ship  and  a  pinesse,  set  them  to  the  sea  furnished  with  all  prouisions 
necessaire  for  a  long  viage,  and  committed  the  charge  of  them  to  two 
gentlemen,  (his  own  8eruants)^the  one  called  Philip  Amadis,  the  other 
Arthur  Barlow,  with  direction  to  discouer  that  land  wliich  lieth  be- 
tweene  Norembega  and  Florida,  in  the  West  Indies;  who,  according  to 
their  conunissipn,  made  as  sufficient  a  discouerie  thereof  as  so  short  a 
time  would  permit,  for  they  returned  in  August  next  following,  and 
brought  with  them  two  sauage  men  of  that  countrie,  with  soundrie 
other  things  that  did  assure  their  maister  of  the  goodnesse  of  the  soile, 
and  of  great  commodities  that  would  arise  to  the  realme  of  England  by 

*  As  resardtf  the  sturgeon,  it  is  still  a  royal  fish.  When  caught  in  Uie  Thames, 
says  Mr.  Yarrell,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor,  it  is  considered  a  royal 
fish,  the' term  bemg  intended  to  im^ly  that  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  king ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  sturgeon  was  exclosiYely  reserved  for  the  table  of  Henry  the  First 
of  England* 
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traffiqiie,  if  that  the  English  had  anie  habitation  and  were  planted  to 
line  thei-e.  Whereupon  he  immediatlie  prepared  for  a  second  viage, 
which  with  all  expedition  (nothing  at  all  regarding  the  charges  that  it 
would  amount  unto)  did  presentlie  set  in  hand." 

This,  indeed,  was  the  very  age  of  enterprise  and  discovery  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stood  conspicuously  forward 
as  the  chief  promoter  of  geographical  science.  The  great  question  of 
the  north-west,  or  Polar  passage,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
occupied  no  small  share  of  his  attention,  and  many  a  name  was  now 
added,  as  Byron  says — 

**  To  the  glorioos  roll 
Of  those  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  pole,*' — 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  perished  in  the  ice ;  Martin  Frobisher, 
Davis,  Hudson,  &c.  That  Sir  Walter  contributed  largely  to  some 
of  these  expeditions,  is  a  well-known  fact.  In  Hackluyt's  voyages 
a  translation  is  given  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
the  French  language,  dated  1587,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  :^- 
"  Now  if  the  greatness  of  the  Maine  of  Virginia,  and  the  large  ex- 
tension thereof^  especially  to  the  west,  should  make  you  thinke  that  the 
subduing  of  it  were  a  matter  of  more  difficultie  than  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  then  I  answer,  that  as  the  late  expeditions  of  that  skilful  pilote 
and  captaine,  Mr.  John  Davis,  to  the  north-west,  (towards  which  his 
discouerie  yourself e  haue  thrise  contributed  with  the  forwardest^  hath 
shew'd  a  great  part  to  be  maine  sea  which  before  was  thought  to  be 
maine  land ;  so  for  my  part  I  am  fully  perswaded  that  the  land  in  tlie 
back  part  of  Virginia  extends  nothing  so  far  westward  as  is  put  down 
in  the  maps  of  these  parts." 

The  greatest  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  construction  of  ships,  and 
every  exertion  made  to  increase  the  list  of  the  royal  navy. 

'^  Neither  are  the  moulds,"  says  Holinshed,  '^  of  anie  forren  barkes 
so  conuenientlie  made  to  brooke  so  well  one  sea,  as  another  lieing  upon 
the  shore  in  anie  part  of  the  Continent,  as  those  of  England.  And 
therefore  the  common  reports  that  strangers  make  of  our  ships  amongst 
themselves  is  dailie  confirmed  to  be  true,  which  is  that  for  strength, 
assurance,  nimblenesse,  and  swiflnesse  of  sailing,  there  are  no  vessels 
in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  ours. 

"  The  queene's  highnesse  hath  at  this  present  (wliich  is  the  foure 
and  twentieth  of  hir  reigne)  alreadie  made  and  furnished  to  the 
number  of  foure  or  five  and  twentie  great  ships,  which  lie  for  the  most 
part  in  Gillingham  rode,  beside  three  gallies,  of  whose  particular  names 
and  furnitures  (so  far  foorth  as  I  can  come  by  them)  it  shall  not  be 
amisse  to  make  report  at  this  time.  The  names  of  so  manie  ships  of 
hir  maiestie  as  I  could  come  by  at  this  present: — The  Bonaduen- 
ture,  Elizabeth  Jonas,  White  Beare,  Philip  and  Marie,  Triumph, 
BoU,  Foresight,  Swiftsure,  Aid,  Handmaid,  Dreadnought,  Swallow, 
llger,  Antlope,  Hope,  Lion,  Victorie,  Marie  Rose,  Gene^  Barke  of 
Bullen,  Achates,  Fdcon,  George,  and  Revenge." 

It  18  somewhat  curious  to  compare  our  present  list  of  ships  of  the 
royal  navy,  of  which,  take  one  with  another,  there  are  not  fewer  than 
six  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of  these  about  a  hundred  are  steam- 
veaaelB ;  but  this  includes  steamers  of  all  sorts,  many  of  which  are 
packets.  A  comparison  of  the  list  of  officers  of  former  times  is  far 
more  striking.  The  oldest  navy  list  on  record  is  dated  1st  July,  1700, 
and  gives  "  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  lieutenants  who  served  in  his 
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majesty's  fleet  during  the  late  war,  one  hundred  whereof  will,  from 
time  to  time,  be  entitled  to  half-paj  during  their  being  out  of  employ- 
ment a-shoar,  according  to  their  seniorities  and  his  majesty's  establish- 
ment in  that  behalf.**  This  list  contains  the  names  of  tlu'ee  hundred 
officers.  The  list  of  lieutenants  of  the  present  day  amounts  to  no  less 
than  two  thousand  seven  hundred !  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  half- 
pay  "  during  the  period  of  their  being  out  of  employment  a-shoar," 
which  a  vast  proportion  have  been  ever  since  the  peace  of  1815.  And  so 
for  the  present  concludes  this  ^am,  "  wobked  up  from  Old  Junk." 


THE  CONSECRATION  OF  KING  HENRTS  WEAPONS. 

{From  the  German  o/OuMtau  Schwab.) 
BT  JOHN  OXENFOBD. 


The  joang  King  Henry  lay  asleep, 
At  Goslan,  in  the  chamber  deep. 
The  door8  were  fast,  no  Itying  soand 
Through  the  long  hall  its  iMissage  found, 
No  whisp'ring  breath  of  man   might 

creep  J — 
The  young  King  Henry  lay  asleep. 

Commands  of  silence  are  but  weak 
When  God  the  Lord  in  heaven  would 

speak. 
The  wind  is  whistling  through  the  halls ; 
The  rain  against  the  window  fklls  ; 
The  sultry  day  its  weight,  at  last. 
In  pealing  thunder-claps  has  cast. 

On  tiptoe  all  the  servants  creep— 

Thev  will  not  venture  yet  to  peep. 

"  mil    not    the   storm    his    slumbers 

break?" 
'Tis  not  for  them  their  king  to  wake, 
Till  through  the  house  the  thmider  peals, 
And  with  its  crash  the  chamber  fills. 

The  monarches  danger  stirs  the  throng, 
The  pallid  servants  flock  along. 
The  noise  of  rain  is  heard  no  more, 
No  more  is  heard  the  thunder's  roar. 
No  other  sound  the  ear  can  meet 
Than  clang  of  mail  and  tramp  of  feet. 

The  folding-door  they  ope  with  fear, 
Fast  closed  has  been  their  monarch's  ear. 
His  eve  is  shut,  with  slumber  drank  ;* 
As  when  fiivt  on  the  pillow  sunk. 
Is  l^d  in  peace  his  youthful  head  ; 
His  yellow  locks  are  o'er  it  spread. 

Above  his  bed  the  shield  and  sword     ' 
The  ravage  of  the  storm  recotd* 
As  in  a  furnace  melts  the  blade, 
A  shapeless  mass  the  shield  is  made. 
Through  sheath  and  steel  the  lightning's 

force. 
Darting,  had  mark'd  its  burning  course. 


The  servants  stare — the  king  awakes. 
And  through  the  mist  of  slumber  breaks. 
Scarce  at  his  weapons  has  he  gazed — 
He  sees  their  alter'd  form,  amazed. 
But  soon  tlie  cause  he  can  divine  : 
"  Great  God  I**  he  says,  "  the  work  was 
thine ! 

'*  I  thought  that  I  could  hear  thy  song. 
Great  Armorer  1 — ^thy  hammer  strong — 
That  I  could  see  the  leather  tann'df 
The  iron  teraper'd  by  thy  hand — 
Within  thine  armory  I  seem'd 
To  stand — so  boldly  have  I  dream'd !" 

Quick   from   his   couch    the   monarch 

sprung. 
His  hammer  in  his  hand  he  swung ; 
With  mighty  din  the  sword  he  beat — 
What  God  begun  he  would  complete. 
The  blade  he  fashion'd  while  'twas  warm. 
And  to  the  shield  restored  its  form. 

For  many  years  the  crown  he  bore. 
And  many  were  the  robes  he  wore. 
And  many  helms  his  forehead  press'd. 
And  many  plates  bedeck'd  his  breast. 
Yet  ne'er  he  changed  that  shield  or  sword. 
Given  in  the  storm  by  God  the  Lord« 

Still  in  the  sixty-second  fight, 

The  sword  is  with  the  lightning  bright, 

Still  on  the  sixt^>  second  field, 

Guards  him  the  lightning-temper'd  shield  $ 

The  sword  and  shield  still   flame    as 

new, 
The  sword  and  shield  are  ever  tnxe. 

By  thunder  dubb'd,  the  knight  was  made. 
When  in  his  coffin  he  was  laid, 
Upon  the  bier,  his  kinglv  crown 
Seem'd  pallid  as  his  air  had  grown ; 
Yet   sword   and   shield   like   sunshine 

j^leam'd — 
The  image  of  his  youth  they  beam'd. 


*  fkihlnmmertnmkcn.—J.  O. 
t  The  leather  for  the  iword-iheath.    Tlie  reader  moat  not  ba  ofltoded  at  the  ocoational  home- 
HneH  of  the  legend,  which  is  in  perltet  accordance  wiUi  the  naxvt  spliit  prvrailinf  tiuovghoat. 
— J.  O, 
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BY  EDWARD  KEMEALT. 
PART   II. 

**  Listen  I-^ye  know  that  I  am  mad. 

And  ye  will  listen ! — wizard  dreams 

Were  with  me ! — all  is  true  that  seems  I — 
From  dreams  alone  can  tmth  be  had — 
In  dreams  divinest  lore  is  tanght 

***** 

For  thoughts  and  things  which  daylight  brings 

Come  to  the  spirit  sad  and  single, 
Bnt  verse  and  prose  and  joys  and  woes 

Inextricably  mingle 
When  the  hnsh*d  frame  is  silent  in  repose ! 
Twilight  and  moonlight,  mist  and  storm, 
BUck  night  and  fire-ey'd  hurricane."  Magink. 

I  LOVED  Inez — ^but  it  was  with  a  libertine  love.  With  what  other 
could  I  deal?  What  wanted  the  man  of  books,  and  science,  and  ab- 
struse mysteries,  and  the  midnight  converse  with  the  heavens,  and 
^>ace,  and  all  its  winged  habitants,  to  do  with  a  wife?  The  supposition 
seemed  ridiculous,  and  I  discarded  it  for  ever  in  the  very  instant  of  ita 
birth.  I  resolved  to  pursue  and  gratify  my  wishes,  no  matter  in  what 
min  they  involved  either  her  or  myself.  She  was  the  load-star  of  my 
soul;  she  drew  me  onward  to  the  consummation,  whether  I  would  or 
not.  With  all  the  art  of  which  I  was  master — ^with  every  aid  from 
science  or  from  herb,  that  my  universal  knowledge  had  given  to  me,  I 
wooed  her,  and  at  length  was  delighted  to  find  the  vivid  impression  I 
bad  made  on  her  young  heart.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  I, 
who  had  subdued  immortal  spirits  to  my  will,  should,  by  subtlety  and 
skill,  triumph  over  one  of  earth.  I  had,  then,  won  her  heart;  she  owned 
her  love  to  me  so  bewitchingly,  and  yet  with  so  rosy  a  pudency,  that 
if  aught  of  female  mould  coidd  have  touched  my  bosom  to  the  quick, 
she  it  must  have  been;  she  failing,  not  a  world  of  attractions  could  suc- 
ceed. And  once  assured  that  the  love  between  us  was  reciprocally 
strong — ^reciprocally  pure — ^her  bliss  knew  no  bounds ;  and  I  believe 
she  was  as  perfectly  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  worm-doomed  flesli  to 
be.  How  full  of  exquisite  enchantment  were  our  wanderings  on  the 
land,  in  the  delicious  evenings  of  Venice  and  its  picturesque  suburbs-^ 
our  sail  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  or  upon  the  imbroken 
bosomB  of  the  canals!  How  sweet  the  luxury  to  recline  in  my  gondola, 
with  her  soft  theek  pillowed  on  my  heart!  how  exquisite  to  Hsten  to 
her  words  of  love,  and  read  in  her  fount-like  eyes  how  deeply  I  was 
adored!  The  hours  we  passed  on  the  waters,  amid  song,  and  sunlight, 
and  music! — never  shall  they  pass  away  from  my  recollection.  O, 
bright  and  peerless  soul!  whither  hast  thou  gone?  Art  thou  playing 
about  me  in  the  sunbeam? — ^revisitest  thou  me  in  the  stellar  rays  of 
night?  Is  thy  throne  on  roses  in  heaven?  or  art  thou  doomed  to 
wretchedness  for  thy  devotion  unto  me  ?  Or  am  I — Inez,  beautiful 
q[»irit!  tell  me — am  I  indeed  the  object  of  thy  hate  ?  Now  thou  dost 
know  the  false  delusions  of  philosophy  which  led  me  astray,  filling  me 
with  haughtiness,  and,  alas!  rending  me  eternally  from  thee.  Or  shall 
we  ever  meet  again,  and  know  and  love,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
mar  our  Eden  bliss?    O  thought  of  ecstasy! 
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Many  and  many  a  time,  in  my  lonely  midnight  watchings  amid  the 
eternal  Alps,  have  I  thought  of  summoning  her  soul  from  the  cere- 
ments of  the  tomb,  and  adjuring  her,  by  the  name  \?hich  she 
dare  not  resist,  to  tell  me  of  her  present  condition.  Often  have  I 
started  up,  the  spell  half  muttered  on  my  lips,  my  whole  being 
trembling  with  madness — passion — curiosity — what  you  will ;  but 
lo  !  an  uncontrollable  power  always  pulled  me  back,  &nd  the  fragrant 
air  of  mom  has  been  round  about  me  when  I  wakened  from  my 
swoon,  half-conscious,  half-sceptical  of  my  wild,  unhallowed  reso- 
lution. And  so  I  live  on,  still  unsatisfied,  still  miserable.  Many 
a  shape  of  splendour  I  behold  interwoven  with  my  dreams — ^but 
she  cometh  not  to  brighten  them.  From  the  deep  caverns  of  the 
ocean  I  have  seen  them  ascend  in  countless  multitudes — ^figui^es  of 
enchanting  loveliness,  with  eyes  of  fire  and  snow-white  wings,  but  she 
is  not  of  them.  The  green  forests  I  have  watched  peopled  with  aerial 
forms,  who  shun  me,  even  while  they  appear  to  court,  and  speak  to 
me  with  their  eloquent  looks,  but  still  no  Inez  do  I  see  flashing  amid 
that  ethereal  crowd.  And  yet  I  feel,  methinks,  as  if  she  were  always 
near  me  now,  but  never  have  I  been  able  to  pierce  the  veil  around, 
and  discover  my  companion.  Why  else,  my  friend,  am  I  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  her  ?  How  else  am  I  distracted  from  the  golden  words  of 
wisdom  or  poesy  which  my  books  imfold  ?  Alone,  or  in  a  crowd,  of 
her  still  I  dream.  Solitude  cannot  keep  away  the  thought,  nor  busy 
multitudes  arouse  my  mind  from  its  meditations.  Who  is  he  that 
dares  to  talk  to  me  of  the  soul's  annihilation  ?  I  tell  thee  I  have  met 
such  men — say  rather  fools — but  never  deigned  to  argue  with  them  on 
their  mad  fantasy.  Who  is  he  that  dares  to  talk  to  me  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  her  f  Shew  him  to  me  and  I  will  not  argue  with  him,  but 
act.  Sooner  shall  I  believe  that  the  morning  star  shineth  not.  Was 
this  broad  and  beautiful  earth  made,  then,  for  brutes  ?  Was  it  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  enriched  with  fruits,  decorated  with  every  attrac- 
tion to  fascinate  the  eye,  with  lake  and  landscape,  with  forests  and 
valleys,  merely  that  a  perishing  beast  called  man  should  tread  upon 
it,  and  enjoy  it  for  a  little  while  ?  Was  the  glorious  sun  made  to  light 
it,  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  watch  it  in  the  night,  and  the  golden 
cope  of  heaven  drawn  around  it,  and  the  million  constellations  that 
glitter  in  the  zodiac,  put  there  to  serve  and  to  gratify  a  spiritless 
mass  of  flesh,  who  claimed  kindred  with  the  earth  done,  and  not  with 
all  those  fair  and  divine  creations  ?  Out  upon  the  men  who  say  these 
things  !  I  teU  thee  that  such  have  never  loved — ^have  never  lost  one 
in  whom  their  heart's  affection  was  treasured.  How  know  I  but 
that  I,  too,  might  have  been  fooled  by  this  incredible  creed  of  annihi- 
lation, if  I  had  not  known  her  ?  Would  the  Intelligence  I  possess  have 
saved  me  from  it  ?  Alas!  may  it  not  be  his  interest  to  deceive  ?  But 
I  am  digressing — my  brain  wanders.  Let  me  pause  for  a  moment — 
but  a  moment.     The  pang  is  gone  ! 

And  had  the  attendant  Spirit  given  me  by  the  Fates  been  idle  or  in- 
different all  this  while?  Had  he  in  any  way  assisted  my  desires — pro- 
moted my  wishes — advanced  my  suit  ?  Yes.  To  him  I  had  from  the 
beginning  entrusted  its  chief  management,  and  by  him  it  was  mate- 
riidly  served.  In  almost  every  possible  earthly  shape,  the  Spirit  had 
thrown  himself  in  the  way  of  Liez,  and  in  all  made  me  the  theme  of 
his  praise.    Now  as  a  young  girl  of  some  neighbouring  hamlet  would 
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he  sigh  into  the  eftr  of  Inez  that  he  wished  fate  had  given  him  a  lover 
such  as  it  bad  allotted  to  her.  Now  as  an  old  priest  he  counselled 
herself  and  her  mother  to  neglect  not  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
securing  the  unbounded  wealth  which  all  knew  I  possessed.  In  a  word, 
there  was  not  a  single  character  or  device  by  which  my  passion  could 
be  materially  welded  with  her  veiy  soul  which  the  Spirit  did  not  adopt; 
and  to  bis  management  I  attributed  the  fascinating  power  I  possessed 
over  her.  So  matters  proceeded  for  the  first  month,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  I  observed  a  remarkable  change  come  over  his  manner. 
He  no  longer  flew  to  execute  my  commands  with  the  lightning  speed 
which  be  was  wont  to  exhibit.  It  was  with  the  most  sad  and  indeed 
harrowing  cast  of  features  that  he  went  to  perform  my  missions  to 
Inez.  Disobey  be  could  not — ^tliwart  me  he  dared  not ;  but  there  was 
an  evident  reluctance  in  all  he  did  that  awakened  my  suspicion;  yet  as 
I  had  never  made  him  acquainted  with  my  ultimate  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  Inez,  I  cared  little  for  the  sentiments  of  juy  servitor,  and  fondly 
dreamed  that  I  had  blinded  him  both  as  to  my  passions  and  designs. 
But  knowing  full  well  the  privilege  he  possessed,  I  resolved  to  put  it 
completely  out  of  bis  power  to  baMe  my  undertaking,  and  to  effect  by 
fraud  what  I  might  not  be  able  to  compass  by  force.  For  this  purpose 
I  gave  blm  the  most  harassing  duties  to  i)erform — duties  that  might 
have  roused  the  tamest  into  fierceness;  and  this  I  did  under  tlie  ex- 
pectation that  be  would  assume  his  privileged  hour,  and  refuse  to  exe- 
cute the  degrading  offices  I  had  ordered.  But  my  art  was  vain.  Either 
he  perceived  my  drift,  and  was  determined  to  balk  it;  or  else  it  was 
in  the  Fates  that  tlie  catastrophe  should  close  as  it  did.  Fully  wearied 
out  by  all  these  machinations,  I  desisted  for  awhile  ;  bent  as  the  time 
drew  near  to  put  it  effectually  out  of  his  power  to  stand  in  the  path  of 
my  passions. 

All  this  time  my  dreams  were  wild  and  fierce.  I  contemplated  my 
heart,  and  felt  like  one,  who,  uplifting  some  silken  veil  expecting  to 
find  a  flowery  garland  underneath,  beholds  a  nest  of  young  and  fieiy 
dragons.  I  knew  and  cursed  the  passion  that  led  me  thus  astray,  but 
it  was  not  in  my  natnre  to  stoop  to  the  control  even  of  my  own  reason. 
From  boyhood  until  the  present  instant,  I  had  had  the  mastery  in 
whatever  I  bad  attempted.  Never  once  bad  I  been  foiled.  Should  I 
submit  now  ? — and  to  what? — a  shadow  called  virtue — a  name — a 
folly  !  So  I  thought,  and  pronounced  it.  Why  had  I  achieved 
knowledge  and  power  but  to  rule?  Thus  I  argued  within  myself,  as 
stretdied  at  full  length  in  my  boat  I  contemplated  the  silent,  starry 
sky,  and  fixed  the  next  evening  for  my  enterprise.  Suddenly,  me- 
thougbty  the  sky  opened,  and  I  beheld  the  vision  which  I  relate. 

A  young  and  laughing  child  went  bounding  through  a  garden  of 
roses.  Happiness  was  displayed  in  every  movement  of  the  infant,  and 
it  ran  playfully  through  the  aromatic  plants,  like  a  little  hind.  A 
rustic  cottage  was  near,  and  by  its  door  sat  two,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  child,  and  the  eyes  of  both  were  filled 
with  the  bliss  of  their  babe*s  presence  in  health  and  beauty  and  inno- 
cence. And  the  child  turned  at  times  to  its  parents,  and  laughed  a 
laugb  the  essence  of  enjo3rment.  But  in  the  comer,  unseen  by  the 
three,  was  a  huge  black  viper,  which  coiled  itself  under  a  rose,  nnd 
darted  about  its  round  emerald  eyes  in  every  direction,  as  if  looking  for 
a  Tictim.    Suddenly  the  little  child  came  near,  and  sought  to  pluck  that 
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very  rose,  for  it  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  garden.  I  tried  to  scream, 
to  warn  the  infant  or  its  parents  of  the  danger,  but  I  could  not  move 
my  lips,  and  the  father  and  mother  still  looked  on  and  smiled.  Then 
the  child  went  nearer  and  caught  the  flower;  but  in  a  minute  fell  dead, 
so  venomous  was  the  sting  of  the  serpent.  Then  I  cursed  him,  and  the 
scene  vanished  from  the  firmament. 

And  the  second  vision  that  I  saw  was  this — 

A  fair  virgin  sat  beside  her  mother,  and  sung  to  her  an  old  house- 
hold melody,  wliile  the  mother  spun.  It  was  a  scene  of  beauty,  and 
trees,  and  purple  shrubs.  Upon  the  mother's  neck  hung  a  picture  of 
a  soldier,  and  it  was  set  in  gold.  Suddenly,  the  daughter  snatched  it 
playfully  away,  and  ran  down  the  garden  laughing  with  her  prize. 
But  from  behind  a  tree  a  man  sprung,  and  he  had  a  dagger  in  his 
hand.  He  plunged  it  into  the  girl's  heart,  and  went  away  exulting 
with  that  little  picture  bathed  in  blood.  The  gold  ho  tore  away,  and 
flung  the  picture  to  the  winds.  And  the  mother  sat  there  expecting 
her  child,  but  she  came  not.  And  thereupon  I  cursed  the  murderer. 
But  as  the  scene  closed,  I  heard  a  voice  that  said,  "  These  two — 
the  serpent  and  the  assassin — have  destroyed  the  body  only,  but  thou 
wouldst  ruin  the  smd"  And  I  heeded  it  not,  nor  either  of  the  two 
visions.  "  What  an  absurd  dream  I  have  had!"  said  I,  starting  up  and 
laughing. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Carnival.  We  were  alone 
upon  the  waters — Inez  and  I.  She  had  that  day  revealed  her  whole 
soul  to  me  with  an  affectionate  freedom  that,  had  I  then  possessed  any 
of  thy  spirit,  O  divine  wisdom!  might  have  saved  mo  from  the  folly 
into  which  I  was  plunging.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  the  book  of 
Destiny — and  Ruin,  with  his  red  eyes,  even  then  brooded  over  us.  How 
full  of  life  and  beauty  she  appeared ! — all  her  soul  sparkled  in  her  eye 
as  I  poured  forth,  in  wild  impassioned  eloquence  at  her  feet,  the  ab- 
sorbing passion  that  burned  within  me.  Anon  she  took  her  lute,  and 
played  again  that  soft,  sweet  strain,  which  had  first  awakened  my  at- 
tention, until  my  whole  soul  trembled  all  over  with  excess  of  bliss. 
Then  sang  she  to  its  silver  strings  a  passage  from  the  enchanting 
Tasso,  in  whicli  love — passionate,  almighty,  and  eternal  love — ^was  in- 
terwoven; and  this  she  breathed  with  so  syrenic  a  sweetness,  that  every 
nerve  vibrated  in  my  body,  and  I  was  scarcely  like  one  who  liveth. 
We  were,  as  I  said,  alone.  The  Spirit  had  departed,  at  my  command, 
on  an  errand  which  I  had  marked  out  specially  for  that  day,  and  which 
I  resolved  should  occupy  his  time  so  completely  that  he  could  offer  no 
disturbance  to  my  desires.  And  then  it  was,  even  in  that  very  moment 
when  she  most  loved  and  idolized  me,  that  I  made  the  proposal  to  her 
at  which  my  whole  being  now  shudders.  I  asked  her  to  fly  with  me 
for  ever — ^from  land,  from  home,  from  kindred,  and  from  Heaven,  to 
abide  with  me  by  an  unholy  tic.  Accursed  infatuation! — ^to  dream 
that  one  who  loved  like  her  was  made  to  be  a  spoil,  a  plaything  for  the 
passions.  I  asked  her  to  forget  all  the  vows  I  had  made — ^to  trample 
and  despise  them,  and  become — what?  I  did  not  dare  to  proceed. 
Had  the  whole  host  of  Grod  stood  before  me,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  abashed  than  I  felt  when,  ere  I  had  half  proceeded  in  my  decla- 
rations, she  laid  her  hand  on  me,  and  looked  at  me  steadfastly. 

I  have  heard  that  when  a  sei-pent  gazes  on  the  emerald,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  gem  blinds  his  eyelids,  and  he  turns  away  in  terror  from  its 
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beam.  And  it  waa  even  so  with  me  at  that  moment,  looking  on  that 
jewel  of  exceeding  rareness.  Yet  the  expression  on  her  eoimtenance 
was  not  anger  or  indignation,  so  much  as  unutterable  sorrow  that  she 
should  have  been  deceived  in  me.  And  over  her  brow  flitted  a  smile — 
a  sad,  sad,  moonlike  smile,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Alas!  it  is  even 
now  fixed  in  the  mirror  of  mine  eyes,  and  it  eateth  like  a  poisoned 
dagger  into  my  heart's  heart.  No  word  spoke  she — even  her  eyes, 
those  eloquent  orbs,  in  which  you  could  have  read  every  thought  of  her 
bosom— even  they  were  dumb,  and  mute,  and  motionless  as  marble. 
No  word  spoke  she,  but  looked  as  if  her  heart  was  broken  within  by 
Ae  few  words  I  had  just  said.  Yet  I  did  not  withdraw — I  did  not 
repent  one  syllable  of  what  I  had  advanced,  but  urged  my  words  by 
my  looks  also.  Passion  had  so  complete  a  mastery  of  me  that  I  knew 
nothing,  cared  for  nothing,  but  one  object  only;  and  that  I  was  resolved 
to  compass,  though  Heaven  itself  stood  before  me,  and  cried  "  Stop  !" 

"  Thou  art  now,"  said  I,  "  in  my  power,  on  the  lonely  waters ;  thy 
mother's  house  shall  never  again  see  thee.  Fly  with  me ;  we  shall  be 
happier  than  those  of  Paradise.  I  can  command  the  powers  of  earth 
and  air  to  minister  unto  thee — and  they  shall.  I  can  say  unto  sun- 
bom  spirits,  who  know  no  master  so  powerful  as  myself,  *  Go!'  and 
they  go  forth.  And  of  all  my  domination  thou,  my  own  Inez,  shalt  be 
the  sharer.  Alas!  I  read  scorn  and  hate  and  sorrow  in  thine  eye;  but 
I  have  said  the  word,  and  I  tell  thee  it  shall  be  as  I  say.  Who  can 
eontrol  me?   Who  can  resist  the  power  I  wield  ?" 

One  shrill  scream,  sent  far  and  wide  over  the  silent  waves,  was  her 
only  answer  to  this  wild  speech,  and  in  the  instant  that  I  seated  myself 
by  her,  to  repress  another  exclamation  of  the  same  kind,  the  Spirit  ap- 
peared rushing  out  of  the  water,  and  in  a  second  he  was  in  the  gon- 
dola fronting  me,  his  face  all  red  with  rage. 

"This  hour  is  mine  !"  he  exclaimed;  and  methought  fire  flashed  out 
from  all  his  body,  and  his  wings  seemed  laden  with  burning  lightnings. 
"Lo,"  he  added,  "  I  am  here." 

I  knew  that  it  was  vain  to  oppose ;  I  only  coiled  ray  arms  about 
Inez  firmly.  She  had  fainted  away,  and  was  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
insensible;  and  I  thought  within  myself,  "  An  hour  will  soon  pass,  and 
then  he  shall  be  again  my  slave,  and  she  mine  own  for  ever." 

He  seemed  to  have  read  my  thoughts,  for,  gazing  fiercely  in  my 
eyes,  he  frowned,  and  said,  "  Give  me  the  maiden  ere  the  hour  passes, 
that  I  may  place  her  once  more  with  her  mother.  Try,  then,  canst 
thou  ever  again  get  her  into  thy  power!"  But  I  only  wound  my  arms 
about  her  more  dosely,  and  laughed  triumphantly  in  his  face. 

Then  came  over  that  divine  countenance  the  expression  of  ghastly 
melancholy,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  and  he  looked  at  me  as  if 
his  soul  sori'owed  for  what  I  had  done.  But  I  did  not  heed  him,  for 
the  demon  was  strong  within  me.  "  I  have  sworn,"  said  he,  "  by  the 
splendour  of  Him  before  whom  creation  trembles,  that  this  fair  girl 
shall  not  be  in  thy  hands  when  the  hour  hath  elapsed.  Wouldst  thou 
that  she  should  leave  them  alive  or'  dead?  If  thou  dost  love  her  as 
thou  proclaimest,  can  there  be  with  thee  a  doubt  of  the  alternative?" 

I  signed  him  away  with  my  eyes.  "  Thou  canst  not  harm  her,"  I 
said. 

He  implored — ^he  wept.  He  fell  on  his  face  before  me,  and  humbled 
himsdf.     He  asked  me  to  give  her  up<— 'With  words  that  might  have 
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moved  a  stone  he  besought  me,  but  I  remained  inflexible.  I  still  held 
her  in  my  arms,  and  kept  him  aloof,  for  I  confided  in  myself,  as  I  have 
been  wont.  Then  lie  rose  up.  "  I  have  sworn,"  he  said,  "  to  save 
her,  and  I  will  keep  my  oath.  Upon  thine  own  head  be  this  inno- 
cent's blood!  Behold!" — He  struck  his  foot  through  one  of  the  planks. 
Ere  thou  couldst  reckon  ten,  the  gondola  fiUed,  and  sank. 

Down — down  into  the  deep  waters  sank  we.  Yet  still  I  kept  my 
hold.  I  knew  that  my  life  was  charmed,  and  vowed  never  to  let  her 
go.  Even  while  the  waters,  all  sparkling  with  the  moonbeams,  and 
translucent  as  crystal  almost  to  their  lowest  deptlis,  were  above  our 
heads  many  fathoms,  I  gazed  on  my  fair  burthen  with  delight  and  anti- 
cipated triumph;  and  when  we  rose  to  the  surface,  I  struck  out  boldly 
for  the  land,  shouting  meanwhile  with  all  my  strength.  But  no  boat 
came;  and  the  Spirit,  who  hovered  over  my  head,  and  who  fancied, 
doubtless,  that  in  the  confusion,  I  should  have  lost  hold  of  Inez,  and 
thus  afforded  him  the  means  of  rescuing  her,  wept,  methought,  tears  of 
blood  at  what  he  saw.  On  through  the  waves  I  swam,  bearing  her 
securely,  and  breasting  every  billow  with  my  accustomed  pride.  I 
made  but  slow  way,  for  her  weight  pressed  on  me;  but  the  hour  was 
quickly  passing,  and  after  all  I  doubted  not  of  entire  success.  Steering 
by  the  stars  and  the  lights  of  the  distant  city — ^wild,  too,  with  excite- 
ment, and  nerved  to  superhuman  exertion  by  every  consideration  of 
raging  love,  disappointed  passion,  and  the  disobedience  of  the  Spirit,  I 
felt  a  more  than  lion  vigour  in  my  arms,  and  swept  tlie  waters  like  a 
haughty  galley.  Nearer  and  nearer  I  drew  to  land ;  faster  and  faster 
beat  my  heart.  I  felt  my  delighted  and  victorious  spirit  dance  tri- 
umphantly within.  My  eyes  glistened  with  joy;  every  vein  seemed 
maddened  and  swollen.  My  breath  came  short  and  quick.  Onward — 
onward;  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  arm,  and  all  was  safe.  I  grasped 
the  land.  At  the  first  touch,  I  sank  back  exhausted.  Again  I  grasped 
it  with  iron  force.  Now,  I  felt — now,  at  least,  she  is  irrevocably  mine. 
I  got  out  upon  the  marble  steps;  I  staggered  with  my  beautiful  burthen 
over  to  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  hung  a  small  lamp,  and  I 
looked  into  her  face.  But  she  was  dead — Inez  was  dead!  I  had  killed 
her  whom  I  loved ! 


TITE  DYING  POET  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

(,rrom  the  Italian  o/RedaeUi.) 

BY      CHARLES       HERVET. 

[The  oritinal  of  the  foUowinir  poem  wis  written  by  the  author  on  his  death-bed.] 


LiBTBN  to  him,  who  dying 
Breathes  his  last  words  to  thee. 

This  withered  flower,  Elvira, 
Take  as  a  gift  firom  me. 

How  fondly  I  have  prised  it 
To  thee  I  need  not  say ; 

I  stole  it  fVom  thy  bosom. 
Upon  our  wedding-day. 


Of  love  'twas  then  a  symbol, 
'Tis  now  a  pledge  of  pain ; 

Place,  dearest,  in  thy  bosom. 
This  wither*d  flower  again. 

And  on  tby  tme  heart  ever 

Engraven  may  it  be. 
How  once  fh>m  tbee  'twas  stolen, 

How  'twas  restored  to  thee. 
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STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  LEGITIMATE  DRAMA 

IN  CHINA. 

A  L£TTEE  FROM  TU£  9IANAGER  OF  THE  I3IFEIIIAL  TH£ATR£,  JLHV  CHINESE 

OPERA-HOUSE,  PEKIN. 

{Reprinted  from  Ainawortk'a  Magazine  for  January,  1850.) 

TO   CUABLES   W.  BROOKS,  ESQ. 

I.  T.,  AND  C.  O.  H.,  Pkkiv, 
1  April,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  advantage  of  the  close  of  tlic  first  season  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  to  comply  with  your  complimentary  request  made 
when  I  left  England,  to  be  informed  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the 
Drama  in  China.  When  I  add  that  this  is  about  the  only  advantage 
which  I  have  as  yet  derived  from  my  management,  you  may  think  that 
I  have  already  answered  your  inquiry. 

When  the  Cinque  Ports  of  the  Celestial  Empire  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  long  score  of  equality  was  mai-ked  by  the  chalk  of  Albion  upon 
the  wall  of  China,  it  at  once  became  the  duty  of  each  nation  to  as- 
certain which  of  its  productions  would  bear  transplanting  to  the  soil 
of  the  other.  It  occurred  to  me,  while  forming  one  of  a  select  and 
shivering  party  of  eleven  who  were  occupying  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theati*e  during  the  performance  of  Hamlet,  that  it  was  possible  the 
Legitimate  Drama  might  be  one  of  these  plants.  I  considered  that 
the  mighty  Vegetable  had  originally  taken  deep  and  wide  root  in  this 
land;  but  that  its  very  size  and  vigour  had  in  fact  impoverished  the 
earth  on  which  it  grew,  and  that  its  present  flagging  and  fading  con- 
dition was  owing,  not  to  its  own  decay,  but  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
nutritive  matter  of  the  soil.  After  much  deliberation,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  experiment  of  planting  a  slip  of  our  tree  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  slips  of  the  Chinese  theatre,  was  one  to  be  j-isked, — and 
I  was  fortified  in  my  conviction  by  the  thought,  that  in  forcing  "  Cato," 
**  Jane  Shore,"  and  the  "  Grecian  Daughter,"  upon  the  natives  of 
China,  I  could  hardly  be  discountenanced  by  our  own  government  which 
had  contended  so  strenuously  for  the  right  of  introducing  opium. 

You  are  aware  that  I  succeeded  Mr.  S.  Daggerwood  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Dunstable  Theatre,  and  that,  consequently,  I  have  had 
much  experience  in  theatrical  aflairs.  The  miserable  state  of  the 
wardrobe  and  of  the  treasury  of  that  establishment  was  my  reason  for 
relinquishing  its  direction — I  stopped  only  when  I  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Dogbcny — "  a  man  that  hatli  two  gowns  and  that  hath  had 
losses."  I  therefore  found  very  slight  difficulty  in  collecting  a  company 
sufiiciently  good  to  answer  my  purposes, — for  in  the  empire  of  the 
Brother  to  the  Sun  and  Cousin  to  the  Moon,  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
much  favour  for  the  star  system.  I  therefore  engaged  a  small  but 
useful  set  of  artists;  and  though,  were  1  to  give  you  their  names,  you 
might  be  tempted  to  call  them  "  bam  actors,"  I  did  not  consider  that 
they  would  go  against  the  grain  in  a  countiy  whose  very  soldiers  are 
men  of  straw. 

I  pass  over  our  voyage,  which  was  as  prosperous  as  if  Aiiel  i^elf 
(with  all  deference  to  the  Misses  Horton  and  Raiuforth,  I  cannot  see 
that  this  corset-fitter  to  Mother  Earth  was  a  lady)  had  been  the  clerk 
«tf  the  weather,  and  hasten  tp  report  ourselves  at  Pekin.   Finding  that 
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our  European  dresses  did  not  attract  favourable  notice  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  through  which  we  passed — indeed,  we  were  oc- 
casionally "  c^ed  ow"  to  receive  a  shower  of  fresh  eggs,  the  rotten 
ones  being  retained  by  the  Cliinese  as  favourite  delicacies — I  caused 
the  company  to  select  various  dresses  from  our  theatrical  wardrobe, 
and  in  these  we  made  our  way  to  the  capital.  I  led  tl;e  van  (I  do  not 
mean  that  containing  our  properties),  in  the  costume  of  Comus; — and  I 
feel  it  due  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  company,  to  say  that  the 
characters  of  Bacchantes  and  Bacchanals  lost  nothing  in  their  hands, 
whatever  I  may  have  lost  out  of  them.  If,  therefore,  as  I  was  after- 
wards told  was  the  case,  the  natives  took  us  for  some  kind  of  religious 
procession,  I  must  add,  for  the  information  of  the  conscientious  (if 
any)  of  your  acquaintance,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  flourish  in  a 
most  writing-masterly  style  under  this  benignant  despotism. 

Having  reached  Pekin,  where  interpreters  arc  now  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  I  lost  no  time  in  applying  for  a  licence  and  patronage.  I 
met,  singular  to  relate,  with  the  utmost  courtesy  from  the  magistrates, 
who,  however,  evinced  a  somewhat  less  singular  want  of  comprehen- 
sion of  the  objects  of  the  applicant.  You  are  aware  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  have  a  National  Drama,  but  one  the  range  of  which  is  rather 
limited — the  following  being  an  outline  of  the  only  plot  ever  attempted 
upon  the  celestial  boards — it  is  meagre,  you  will  say;  but  in  England 
1  have  seen  successful  dramas  with  far  less, 

Wang  and  Fang  are  neighbours.  Wang's  son.  Bang,  is  privately 
attached  to  Fang's  daughter,  Twang.  Twang  loves  Bang.  But  Wang 
has  destined  Bang  to  become  the  husband  of  Loo,  daughter  to  Pooh, 
an  old  friend  of  his;  and  Pooh  has  a  son.  Chew,  whom  he  wished  to 
maiTy  to  Twang.  Chew  and  Bang  are  friends;  but  neither  has  dis- 
closed to  the  other  his  matrimonial  arrangements.  The  scene  on  the 
stage  discovers  Bang  scrambling  over  Fang's  wall,  regardless  of  cere- 
mony and  broken  glass,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Twang. 
A  short  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Fang,  armed  with 
a  large  bamboo,  which  he  immediately  lets  fall  on  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  Bang.  Now  Chew,  who  has  been  out  in  search  of  adventures, 
hears  the  noise,  and  looking  over  the  wall,  sees  his  friend  Bang  being 
beaten.  He  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  beats  Fang.  Pooh  has  missed 
his  son  Chew,  and  knowing  his  life-after-dark  propensities,  follows  him 
with  another  bamboo.  Finding  Chew  thrashing  his  intended  father- 
in-law.  Pooh  flogs  him  unmercifully.  The  roaring  of  all  parties  sum- 
mons Wang,  who,  seeing  his  son  Bang,  instantly  concludes  that  pa- 
ternal correction  is  wanted  in  that  quarter,  and  he  produces  a  third 
bamboo,  and  bangs  Bang.  Evei'ybody  now  thrashes  everybody,  when 
Miss  Loo  enters  with  the  Magistrate.  The  Magistrate  flogs  everybody 
all  round,  and  reads  some  verses  from  Con-Fu-Zee,  which  I  suppose 
are  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  Riot  Act,  for  everybody  departs  to 
his  or  her  dwelling.  That  the  innocent  are  punished  in  tliis  life  as  well 
as  the  guilty,  seems  to  be  the  moral  of  this  "  Mystery  of  the  Bamboo,"  so 
that  after  dl  it  is  only  a  plagiarism  from  Byron's  Mystery  of  "  Cane." 

You  will  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  explain 
to  these  lovers  of  the  domestic  drama  what  I  wished  to  introduce.  In 
vain  I  repeated  Mr.  Jerrold's  definition  of  the  Legitimate  to  them,  and 
told  them  that  it  was  the  composition  in  which  the  interest  depended 
on  passion  rather  than  on  situation.    I  was  told,  in  reply,  that  all  the 
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interest  in  their  own  drama  was  of  that  order— for  that  the  severity 
of  the  floggings  administered  depended  upon  the  passion  the  floggers 
w^re  in.  I  still  strove  to  explain,  but  I  might  as  well  have  talked  to 
a  parliamentary  committee.  "I  described  performers  as  declaiming 
without  action — ^but  nothing  would  remove  their  idea  of  sticks.  And 
when  I  talked  to  them  about  the  .^thetic  in  art,  I  might  as  well  have 
called  it  the  Asthmatic,  for  it  seemed  quite  to  take  their  breath  away. 

So,  finding  that  we  were  only  at  cross-questions,  and  fearing  that 
the  answers  might  soon  partake  of  the  same  character,  I  resolved  on 
a  bold  stroke  for  a  licence.  I  said  that  I  would  ask  the  presence  of  the 
authorities  only  at  a  single  performance,  and  would  then  leave  myself  in 
thdr  hands.  They  agreed  to  this,  and  I  commenced  my  season  forth- 
with. At  first,  I  had  greatly  doubted  whether  I  should  not  treat  the 
Chinese  to  a  play  in  English,  and  I  reasoned  from  the  success  of  the 
French,  Italians,  and  Germans,  in  London,  that  Mungo's  inquiry — 
"  What  signify  me  hear  if  me  no  understand?"  was  an  absurd  one. 
My  actors  and  actresses,  too,  were  urgent  that  I  should  take  this 
coarse;  but  whether  this  advice  arose  from  laziness  or  not  I  did 
not  car&-— I  inmiediately  decided  against  taking  it;  for  I  may  tell 
pa,  in  and  with  confidence,  that  nobody  is  so  ignorant  of  dramatic 
matters  as  a  performer.  I  at  once  determined  to  open  with  an 
"  occasional"  drama,  and  with  the  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth,"  both  in 
Chinese.  I  wrote  the  first  myself;  and  while  half  a  dozen  translators 
were  at  work  upon  the  two  pieces,  I  worked  night  and  day  at  my 
theatre. 

An  old  temple,  which  I  obtained  on  easy  terms,  was  converted  into 
a  temple  of  the  drama,  and  the  energies  of  my  carpenters  and  scene- 
painters  soon  rendered  it  a  very  elegant  minor.  I  was  soon  ready  to 
open,  for  actors  can  learn  anything,  and  mine  were  speedily  pretty  well 
up  in  their  parts.  It  is  true  they  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
they  recited,  but  I  had  too  much  conscience  to  announce  that  fact  as 
one  of  the  novelties.  The  authors  (myself  and  Billy)  suffered  nothing 
by  it— on  the  contrary,  I  suspect  that  the  performers  were  now  oc- 
casionally right  in  their  delivery. 

On  the  opening  night,  I  was  honoured  with  a  full  and  fashionable 
audience.  Indeed,  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  I  was  forced  to  apply 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Pekin  police.  This  was  willingly  afforded, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  T  division,  armed  with  long  whips,  stood  in 
my  vestibule,  and  lashed  and  slashed  a  generous  public  until  it  behaved 
with  great  decorum.  The  ceremony  of  paying  at  tlio  door  seemed  to 
astonish  the  natives,  and  much  confusion  arose  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  amount  to  be  tendered.  At  last,  with  that  liberality  which  I  trust 
will  ever  characterize  an  English  manager,  I  desired  my  officer  not  to 
stand  upon  terms,  but  to  take  all  they  could  get.  The  result  was  most 
satiflfactory  to  the  treasury,  and  silver  poured  in  copiously.  I  must 
add  that  four  or  ^y^  enthusiastic  play-goers  who  forced  their  way  in 
without  paying  at  all  were  pursued  by  the  officers,  were  brought 
oat,  and  were  immediately  hanged  in  front  of  the  theatre.  I  confess 
I  had  not  contemplated  this  mode  of  suspending  the  free-list. 

The  Imperial  Theatre  was  crammed,  until  you  could  not  have 
aqueeied  an  imperial,  far  less  a  pigtul,  into  any  part  of  it.  No  orders 
were  admitted,  except  those  which,  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
«€ce  beslowed  by  your  Queen  upon  the  principal  Mandarins,  who  wore 
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them  with  mucli  delight,  eat,  drank,  and  slept  in  tliem,  and  e>'en,  I 
believe,  made  them  their  companions  of  the  bath.  The  press  of  the 
public  induced  mc  not  to  relax  in  farom*  of  the  public  press,  but  this 
was  a  blunder,  as  you  will  hear.  The  boxes  looked  extremely  well, 
but  from  the  attitude  in  which  their  tenants  leant  foi-ward,  in  their  in- 
tense curiosity,  they  seemed  resolved — ^as  we  used  to  say  at  school — 
not  only  to  see  witli  their  eyes,  but  also  to  understand  with  their 
elbows. 

A  medley  overture,  consisting  of  repeated  alternations  of  "  Grod  Save 
the  Queen,"  and  "  God  Preserve  the  Emperor,"  pleased  the  house,  but 
when  the  curtain  rose  for  my  occasional  piece,  the  delight  was  excessive. 

All  the  pigtails  suddenly  stood  on  end  with  astonishment,  till  every- 
body seemed  to  have  an  usher  of  the  black  rod  beliind  his  seat.  The 
little  drama  was  a  mere  sketch  of  tlie  hai)py  events  which  led  to  tlie 
union  of  England  and  China.  I  began  with  a  naval  engagement,  for 
I  thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  imitate  the  Chinese,  and  sink  the 
opium.  A  junk  and  a  frigate  were  seen  in  action;  and  by  way  of 
propitiating  the  house,  I  made  the  Celestial  soldiers  perform  prodigies 
of  valour  such  as  were  never  witnessed  on  their  side  in  the  real  affray, 
imd  the  victory  was  doubtful,  when  suddenly  the  fire  ceased,  the  side 
of  each  vessel  gave  way,  and  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  splendidly  dressed,  was  disclosed,  waving  a  palm  branch 
from  the  English  ship — the  opening  of  the  junk  shewed  the  Celestial 
Emperor,  who  made  signs  of  his  royal  willingness  to  accede  to  terms. 
Both  sovereigns  descended  inclined  planes,  met  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  and  joined  hands,  the  crews  of  the  vessels  cheering  tremendously, 
a  brilliant  rose-colom*ed  light  was  kindled  in  the  wings,  the  band 
played  its  loudest,  and  Peace  and  Glory,  with  enormous  pig-tails, 
were  seen  waving  the  flags  of  both  nations  over  the  heads  of  their 
monarchs. 

Nothing  could  be  more  triumphant — the  house  shrieked  its  appro- 
bation, and  for  myself,  I  could  appreciate  the  feehngs  of  Orpheus  when 
the  beasts  encored  his  last  set  of  Tiger  quadrilles.  But  the  "  Macbeth,** 
the  real  experiment,  was  to  come. 

I  had  ventured  on  considerable  liberties  with  the  "middle-aged 
Scotch  gentleman  in  difficulties,"  for  I  felt  that  each  act  beyond  three 
in  his  part  would  be  an  act  of  folly  on  mine.  I  like  a  manager  who 
adheres  to  the  text  of  Shakspeai'e,  but  I  did  not  think  that  my  audience 
had  ears  for  his  sermons;  so  I  shortened  my  work  by  compressing  his 
play,  and  though,  when  I  came  to  the  music,  I  was  certainly  at  a  lock, 
I  comforted  myself  for  turning  out  the  usual  mob  of  pretty  sorceresses 
by  the  reflection  that  no  Chinese  need  now  ask  tlie  question,  I  have 
BO  often  heard  in  your  London  theatres,  "  Wliich  is  witch  ?" 

"  I  played  in  *  Macbeth'  last  night,"  said  some  scrub  of  an  actor  to 
a  friend  of  John  Kemble.     "  You  ? — I  was  in  the  house,  but  I  don't 
remember  seeing  you."     "No? — well,   I  wonder  at  that,  I  pkyed " 
rather  mi  imi)ortant  character."     "  Indeed  !  may  I  ask  what  it  was, 

for  I  reiUly "     "  Oh,  yes  ;  I  played  the  English  general— Kemble 

the  Scotch  one  !" 

I  thought  as  manager  that  I  had  a  right  to  the  Scotch  genei-al's 
pai-t,^  and  1  took  it,  but  I  had  better  have  kept  in  retirement  as 
the  English  supernumeraiy.  The  official  persons  with  whom  I  pre- 
viously had  been  in  treaty,  no  booncr  recognised  me  in  the  bonnet  and 
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Urtans  of  Macbethy  than  they  uttered  screams  of  approbatiou,  and  in- 
sisted on  shaking  me  bj  the  hand.  Resistance  was  useless,  I  was 
forced  to  comply,  and  presently  the  example  became  contagious,  and 
every  man  in  the  house  resolved  to — by  a  similar  salutation — shew  his 
gratitude  for  the  spectacle  I  had  given  them.  In  such  Chinese  as  I 
coold  muster,  I  begged  and  besought  them  to  be  still:  my  JMdy 
Macbeth  came  to  my  assistance,  and  uttered  the  words  wliich  she  had 
been  taught  in  the  banquet  scene,  "  Sit,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you  sit," 
but  in  vain;  those  who  could  not  reach  me  scrambled  upon  the  stage  to 
perform  the  salute,  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  theatre  was  a  scene 
of  confusion.  The  Chinese  walked  about  the  boards,  peeped  down 
my  trap-doors,  pulled  about  my  actors  and  actresses,  to  see  whether 
they  were  real,  climbed  into  my  slips,  and  worked  the  scenes  with  great 
energy,  but  not  much  understanding  with  each  other,  and,  in  short,  I 
had  once  more  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  police  to  extricate  me  fix)m 
my  dilemma.  Again  was  this  excellent  force  put  into  requisition,  and 
by  the  aid  of  my  friends  of  the  T  (and  turn-out)  division,  an  enthu- 
siastic public  was  whipped  out  of  the  Imperial  Theatre. 

After  this,  licence  was  unnecessary,  and  night  after  night  I  had  ad- 
mirable houses.  To  avoid  the  scene  of  the  opening  evening,  I  caused 
a  strong  screen  of  wire-work  to  be  drawn  across  the  proscenium,  and 
some  of  our  most  attractive  stage  effects  were  produced  behind  iron 
bars.     But  London  has  seen  the  same  thing,  and  so  has  Amburgh. 

I  resolved  on  resigning  Macbeth  to  another  member  of  my  company, 
and  he  appeai*ed  in  it  two  or  three  times.  But  the  play  had  little 
effect,  except  in  the  cauldron  scene,  in  which  the  Chinese  always  sup- 
posed that  the  witches  were  making  tea  in  a  large  copper,  and  won- 
dered that  they  had  not  the  civility  to  offer  a  cup  to  Macbeth.  I  fear 
when  the  child's  head  and  shoulders  popped  up  and  down  in  the  same 
vessel,  it  did  not  tend  to  explode  the  notion  still  entertained  out 
here  that  the  English  are  cannibals.  The  green  branches  which  the 
army  held  before  theu'  faces,  the  Chinese  took  for  fans,  and  were 
pleased  with  our  affectionate  care  to  "  fan  our  soldiers  cold."  Why  a 
branch  about  the  size  of  one  of  their  fans  should  conceal  the  person 
bearing  it,  these  savages  could  not  conceive,  though  our  London  ma- 
nagers could,  until  within  the  hist  three  or  four  yeai's.  I  believe  it 
vaa.Mr.  Macready  who  first  discarded  the  ostrich's  philosophical  belief, 
that  if  he  cannot  see  you,  you  cannot  see  him;  but  until  other  managers 
at  home  adopt  his  hint,  it  would  look  ostentatious  to  be  reforming  out 
here.  Besides,  the  present  effect  (upon  the  Chinese)  is,  as  1  have 
said,  good. 

But  my  present  season  has  been  prematurely  aided  by  a  circumstance 
unprecedented  in  theatrical  annals.  As  soon  as  my  speculation  was 
beginning  to  succeed,  and  my  company  thought  I  could  not  do  with- 
Qut  them,  they  began  to  mutiny,  and  threaten  to  throw  up  their  en- 
gagements unless  they  were  allowed  to  do  just  as  they  pleased.  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  is  the  novelty;  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  bore  this  as 
long  as  I  could,  and  put  up  with  the  refusal  of  a  character  by  one  actor 
because  it  was  too  long,  and  by  another  because  it  was  too  short,  and 
by  a  third  because  he  had  not  been  consulted  while  I  was  writing  it, 
and  by  a  fourth  because  it  would  oblige  him  to  sup  later  than  he  liked. 
From  the  ladies,  I  had  the  same  trouble  on  other  points — Miss  Myrtle 
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would  not  play  because  Miss  Harebell's  part  was  too  good,  and  Miss 
Harebell  would  not  take  Miss  Myrtle's  part  at  second  hand.  Mrs. 
Woodbine  would  take  nothing  which  she  could  not  play  in  ringlets  and 
a  pink  bonnet;  and  Mrs.  Spiderwort,  who  was  very  well  made,  would 
act  nothing,  not  even  Lady  Macbeth,  unless  she  might  do  it  in  a 
page's  dress.  I  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  a  thought  struck  me, 
which  I  adopted.  Every  one  of  my  mutinous  ladies  and  gentlemen 
invariably  threatened  me  with  throwing  up  his  or  her  engagement  in 
case  I  did  not  yield  the  point  in  dispute.  I  took  my  measures  for 
some  days;  and  one  morning  I  cast  a  new  piece  as  I  thought  it  ought 
to  be  cast.  As  I  had  foreseen,  everybody  was  dissatisfied,  sdl  grumbled, 
and  some  refused  their  parts,  point  blank.  On  all  sides  I  heard  the 
threat  to  abandon  me,  and  I  laughed  outright. 

"  Please  yourselves,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  said. 

They  were  all  astonislied;  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  was  at 
their  mercy,  and  should  be  forced  to  engage  them,  every  one  of  them 
formally  resigned.  No,  one  clever  girl,  who  had  always  behaved  ex- 
tremely well — I  may  as  well  mention  that  I  have  married  her  for  her 
good  conduct  (Mrs.  Screw  sends  you  her  best  compliments)— was  the 
exception. 

"  Then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  the  sooner  you  leave  my 
theatre  the  better.  I  supposed  it  would  come  to  this,  and  I  have  pro- 
vided against  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  are  to  play  Chinese  plays, 
the  natives  can  speak  their  language  nearly  as  well  as  you  can;  and  as 
for  acting,  I  wont  remind  you  of  the  barns  I  took  you  from — ^but  there 
are  barns  in  this  country  too — and  from  them  I  have  done  myself  the 
honour  of  selecting  a  new  company.  I  have  had  them  in  training  for 
some  time;  and  their  enter  will  immediately  follow  your  exeunt.  Do 
we  part  friends?" 

They  were  thunderstruck,  except  that  the  bolt  followed.  I  was 
inexorable  to  remonstrance,  and  I  introduced  my  Chinese  actors.  They 
were  received  with  the  utmost  applause;  but,  mark  the  se(|uel.  In 
three  days,  as  if  there  were  something  in  the  smell  of  the  foot-lights 
wliich  makes  people  self-conceited  and  rebellious,  one  of  my  Chinese 
company  began  to  mutiny.  "  Oh,"  thought  I,  "  we'll  soon  see  whether 
we  can't  manage  you."  So  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  a  Man- 
darin, a  particular  patron  of  my  mine,  and  he  promised  to  interfere. 

He  kept  his  wprd.  My  rebellious  Chinese  was  actually  on  the  stage 
when  the  spirit  of  mutiny  arose  witliin  him,  and  he  refused  to  utter 
another  word.  I  called  to  him  to  go  on,  and  he  made  some  reply  in  his 
own  language  which  I  could  not  understand.  In  another  moment  four 
strong  officers  rushed  upon  the  boards,  seized  the  refractory  actor,  and 
binding  him  between  two  wooden  planks  which  they  had  brought,  they 
laid  him  down,  and  with  a  huge  saw  very  coolly  sawed  him  in  halves 
in  the  face  of  our  generous  benefactors. 

My  friend  the  Mandarin  had  prociu'ed  an  order  from  the  Emperor 
for  this  operation,  but  with  that  carelessness  in  which  one's  best  friends 
wiU  induce,  he  had  never  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me;  other- 
wise what  a  magnificent  house  I  should  have  had,  if  I  had  underlined 
the  saw. 

It  is,  as  you  know,  not  unusual  to  ^'  halve  the  house,"  at  the  benefits 
which  usufljly  announce  the  termination  of  the  season;  but  when  one 
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comes  to  halve  the  actors,  that  termination,  which  is  a  benefit  to  the 
audience  only,  must  necessarily  be  hastened.  My  season  has  closed, 
and  for  the  present  I  will  only  add,  that 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Massingkr  Screw. 

Feaai  of  Lanterns,  or  Light  Dinner  Day, 

P.S. — What  do  you  think  of  my  bringing  a  Chinese  Opera  Com- 
pany to  London?  Thougji  they  could  not  look  worse  than  the 
Crermans,  or  behave  worse  than  the  Italians,  they  would  have  the 
advantage  of  a  language  which  nobody  would  understand.  I  wish  you 
would  mention  it  to  TAi.  Bunn,  or  Mr.  Lumley. 


THE  MONASTERY  OF  L'AVERNIA. 

a  true  story, 
by  the  honourable  charles   stuart   savile, 

AUTHOR   OF  **  KAHAH    KAPLAV.'* 

The  sequel  to  the  following  story  will  fully  and  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  author  became  possessed  of  its  appalling 
details. 

The  monastery  of  L'Avemia  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  tlie 
Marcmma,  in  the  state  of  Tuscany,  on  a  precipitous  height  of  im- 
quarried  rock.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  may  be  observed  the  so- 
called  ''  Massa  della  Vema,''  a  mountainous  mass,  twice  the  size  of  a 
bpacious  mansion,  and  singular  for  the  equilibrium  with  which  it  is 
supported  at  a  single  point  of  its  immense  diameter.  The  monastery 
i&  of  ancient  date,  and  remarkable  as  the  prison-like  receptacle  of 
priests  and  monks  of  the  several  orders  who  have  been  convicted  of 
serious  crimes;  it  has  a  melancholy  and  dilapidated  air,  which  cor- 
responds well  with  the  gloomy  and  criminal  character  of  its  inmates. 
A  part  of  it  is  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  from  which  dark  mosses 
and  ivy  hang  over  the  darker  building.  The  "  Foresteria,"  or  outer 
apartments,  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  are  separated  externally 
from  the  rest  of  the  monastery,  although  each  room  is  connected  with 
it  by  a  secret  and  subterranean  passage.  The  prisons,  of  which  there 
are  several,  all  lie  beneath  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  through  which 
they  wind  and  penetrate  deep  and  far. 

It  was  towards  evening,  during  the  summer  of  1836,  that  a  foreign 
artist  presented  himself  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  monastery  of  L'Avemia. 
He  was,  he  said,  desirous  of  seeing  the  building,  but  more  particularly 
of  speaking  with  the  Padre  Guardiano,  or  Superior.  The  porter,  after 
rather  a  prolonged  absence,  returned,  and  bade  the  stranger  follow  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  Padre  Guardiano,  who  was  ready  to  receive  him. 
As  the  young  foreigner  passed  through  the  long  corridor  whicli  led  to 
the  more  interior  quarters  of  the  monastery,  he  observed  that  the 
several  monks  who  met  his  eye  were  buried  in  profound  silence  or 
meditation;  and  on  inquiry  he  was  informed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Capuchins  of  Rome,  tiiey  were  never  permitted  to  converse  but  in  the 
presence  and  by  the  permission  of  the  superior.  On  entering  the 
presence  of  the  radre  Guardiano,  the  stranger  perceived  in  that  monk 
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an  appearance  calculated  in  every  degree  to  conciliate  and  win  esteem. 
Politeness,  affability,  cheerfulness,  and  frankness  of  manner,  combined 
with  a  fine  and  reverend  exterior  to  remove  all  idea  of  any  suspicion 
of  his  integrity.  An  Italian,  indeed,  or  one  long  resident  among  that 
subtle  people,  might  have  detected  a  depth  of  insincerity  under  his 
bland  smiles  and  profuse  expressions  of  i*egard.  He^  perhaps,  might 
have  deemed  the  truth  too  cheap  which  was  communicated  so  freely, 
but  a  more  honest  and  unsuspecting  inhabitant  of  a  northern  clime  had 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  wish  to  penetrate  beneath  the  specious  sur- 
face of  his  pleasing  manners  and  obliging  words.  The  Padre  rose, 
together  with  a  monk  of  the  monastery  who  had  been  sitting  at  his 
side,  and  listened  to  the  stranger  most  attentively,  while  he  stated 
that,  during  his  residence  at  Bologna,  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
a  young  student,  who  had  since,  he  understood,  from  melancholy  or 
some  other  cause,  become  an  inmate  and  monk  of  I'Averuia,  under  the 
name  of  Brother  Anselmo,  and  with  whom  he  particularly  desired  to 
renew  his  fnendship.  The  Abbot  replied,  that  such  an  individual  had 
indeed  formed  one  of  their  number,  but  that,  unhappily,  he  had  now 
been  dead  for  some  time. 

Wliile  the  Superior  was  uttering  these  words,  the  stranger's  eye  was 
caught  by  the  monk  who  stood  beside  him,  and  who  made,  by  a  slight 
movement  of  the  head,  a  short  but  significant  sign  of  negation. 
It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  the  visitor  attempted  to  gain  more  satis- 
factory information  concerning  his  friend,  the  brief  explanations  given 
by  the  Abbot  all  tended  to  the  same  conclusion,  "  that  Brother  Anselmo 
had  been  dead  many  months."  Baffled  in  all  his  efforts,  the  stranger 
requested  the  hospitality  of  the  monastery  for  the  night,  trusting  that 
the  monk's  sign  of  denial,  if  it  had  been  understood  aright,  might 
prove  the  prelude  to  some  further  disclosure.  The  request  for  hos- 
pitality was  immediately  and  cordially  granted,  and  the  ai'tist  was 
conducted  to  a  small  apai*tment  in  the  Forestcria,  the  door  of  which 
he  left  partially  open,  in  hopes  of  some  visit  being  paid  him  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  It  was  long  before  the  fatigue  of  his  journey 
could  overcome  the  stranger's  recollection  of  the  merry  days  he  had 
passed  with  his  friend  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  together  with  his 
long  and  everchanging  surmises  with  regard  to  the  motives  which 
could  have  induce<l  one  of  so  buoyant  and  sanguine  a  disposition  to 
enter  a  monastery;  long,  too,  he  pondered  over  the  life  or  death,  alike 
mysterious,  which  appeared  to  have  awaited  his  former  comrade  within 
the  gloomy  walls  of  L'Avernia.  At  length,  about  t\Vl)  hours  after  mid- 
night, he  had  just  fallen  into  his  first  sleep,  when  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  noise  from  beneath  the  pavement  of  his  room;  and  on 
gazing  with  the  intensest  anxiety,  he  beheld  a  figure  rise  through  a 
trap-door:  the  visitor  proved  to  be  the  monk  who  had  given  the  sign 
that  evening.  He  had  a  cowl  upon  his  head  and  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
the  flame  of  which  cast  a  livid  glare  over  features  naturally  repulsive 
and  ghastly.  Beckoning  in  silence  to  the  young  ai'tist  to  follow  him, 
he  disclosed,  under  the  trap-door  through  which  he  had  descended,  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  whose  base  was  completely  obscured  in  darkness. 
After  descending  flight  after  flight,  they  arrived  at  a  level  part  of  the 
subterranean  passage,  where  the  sound  of  a  stream  of  water  was  heard 
rushing  over  their  heads.  The  monk  here  paused,  and  addressing  the 
stranger,  said,  "  Swear  by  all  that  is  sacred  that  you  will  never  reveal 
to  mortal  being  that  which  you  are  now  about  to  see  and  hearl" 
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*'  But  what  if  my  duty  forbid  my  silence?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"  Your  duty,"  retumc^l  the  monk,  "  can  never  require  the  violation 
of  an  oath.  Listen  to  me.  It  is  not  my  own  life  about  which  I  am 
solicitouA— oh,  no  !  It  is  true,  that  if  the  secret  were  disclosed, 
I  should  immediately  fall  a  victim  to  the  rage  or  fears  of  our  superior. 
This  would  be  of  little  consequence,  for  a  life  like  mine  is  hardly 
worth  preserving ;  but,  stranger,  I  have  a  mother  and  sisters,  who 
reside  not  far  from  hence,  and  whom  circumstances  have  placed 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Padre  Guardiano.  In  the  most  solemn 
manner  has  he  assured  me,  that  if  mortal  ever  discover  the  horrid 
secret  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me,  their  means — ^yes,  the  means 
of  all  those  most  dear  to  me — will  be  instantly  cut  off,  and  their  lives, 
perhaps,  ultimately  sacrificed!     If  you  will  not  swear,  we  must  return." 

"  I  swear,  then,"  said  the  youth,  "  never  to  reveal  to  mortal  being 
what  I  am  about  to  behold  or  hear,  excepting  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  harm  can  befal  either  you  or  yours.     Will  that  suffice?" 

'^  It  needs  must,  young  man,"  returned  the  monk;  **  yours  is  an 
honest  countenance,  and  I  will  trust  you  ;  but  remember,  sir,  that  not 
only  my  fate,  but  that  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  will  depend  upon 
your  discretion.     Follow  me!" 

Having  proceeded  some  distance  farther,  the  dim  torclilight  of  the 
"  frate"  fell  upon  a  small  door  in  the  rock,  which  he  opened  with  a 
key  taken  from  beneath  his  robe,  and  after  they  had  entered,  in 
a  stooping  posture,  a  most  hideous,  heart-rending  spectacle,  presented 
itself  to  the  student's  affrighted  eye. 

In  a  small,  dark,  stony  room,  or  rather  dungeon,  on  a  bed  of  musty 
straw,  lay  a  figure,  scarcely  human — an  animated  skeleton — a  foul 
mockery  of  life — ^in  the  dull  but  ghastly  features  of  which  the  artist 
recognised  the  countenance  of  his  acquaintance  at  the  university!  but, 
alas!  every  effort  to  elicit  a  sign  of  recognition  fi*om  the  miserable 
being  was  in  vain — not  a  word  even  could  be  exti*acted  from  his  lips. 
He  lay,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  hebetude  more  frightful  than  death. 
Reason,  as  it  appeared,  had  long  departed,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
small  remnant  of  life  that  still  flickered  in  the  socket  would  soon  be 
extinct.  Overcome  with  melancholy,  the  stranger  quitted  the  dungeon, 
and  conjured  the  frate  to  give  him  some  account  of  tlie  circumstances 
which  had  caused  his  friend  so  cruel  a  fate.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
he  was  informed,  that  an  enmity,  of  which  no  one  could  divine  the 
cause,  had  sprung  up  between  the  youth  and  the  Padre  Guardiano. 
So  deadly  was  the  Padre's  hatred  of  this  wretched  victim,  that  he  had 
resolved  on  making  away  with  him;  but  in  the  breast  of  this  viUanous 
ecclesiastic,  as  in  that  of  many  others  whom  revenge,  lust,  hatred,  or 
avarice,  have  induced  to  become  murderers,  enough  of  conscience, 
however  irrational  and  inconsistent,  remained  to  prevent  his  putting 
a  speedy  period  to  the  existence  of  a  life  which  he  destined  to 
defitraction  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
and  diabolical  author.  In  conformity  with  this  accursed  design, 
and  by  the  aid  of  two  monks,  whom,  by  terror,  or  still  more  guilty 
meanSy  he  retained  within  his  power,  and  had  enslaved  to  his  purposes, 
he  caused  it  to  be  generally  believed  in  the  monastery  that  the  Brother 
Anaelmo  had  died  of  a  fever.  Mass  was  said  over  a  vacant  coffin; 
the  rapidity  of  pretended  putrefaction  was  an  excuse  for  concealing 
iho  ftce  of  the  unhappy  being  who  was  supposed  to  be  buried,  while 
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he  himself  was  removed  to  the  loathsome  dungeon  in  the  heart  of  the 
rock,  there  to  rot  out  a  miserable  existence — to  learn  to  despair,  to 
madden,  and  to  die !  "  Three  yenrs,"  continued  the  monk,  "  have 
nearly  elapsed  since  first  your  friend  was  introduced  into  this  horrid 
abode.  During  that  period,  the  two  confidants  of  the  Padre  Guardiano 
are  dead,  and  by  the  force  of  threats,  which  he  is  too  able  to  execute, 
the  fiend  has  compelled  me  to  take  their  place,  to  bring  food  to  this 
miserable  wretch,  and  to  confess  him,  as  long  as  reason  remained.  My 
mind  is  in  some  measure  relieved  by  this  disclosure;  but  remember 
your  solemn  oath !  If  you  reveal  this  mystery,  save  in  the  manner  you 
have  promised,  you  will  in  no  degree  benefit  your  friend,  whose 
glimmering  spark  of  life  must  soon  be  extinguished,  and  whose  mind 
and  body  are  alike  insensible  to  misery  and  pain — ^while,  at  the  same 
time,  you  will  infallibly  cause  the  ruin,  if  not  the  death,  of  three 
innocent  beings,  to  say  nothing  of  ray  own  unhappy  life.  Be  wary, 
tliereforc,  my  son — be  temperate,  and  may  the  Holy  Virgin  protect  and 
bless  you!" 

Tlie  stranger  departed  early  on  the  following  morning,  without 
making  any  remarks  or  inquiries  which  might  excite  suspicion.  Pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  Florence,  he  requested  an  audience  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  a  matter,  he  said,  of  serious  importance.  Think- 
ing it  might  be  some  disclosure  relative  to  a  projected  reyolt,  the 
Prince  consented  to  see  the  stranger,  who,  in  the  private  cabinet  of 
the  Duke,  communicated  to  him  all  the  particulars  which  have  just 
been  detailed.  "  I  must,"  he  observed,  "  entreat  of  your  royal  high- 
ness this  act  of  justice  and  policy,  that  you  send  me  with  an  escort  of 
soldiers  to  take  possession  of  the  monastery,  and  seize  the  person  of  the 
Padre  Guardiano." 

The  Grand  Duke,  after  some  reflections,  consented.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  in  different  directions  in  companies  of  two  or  three;  for  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Tuscan  government  to  conduct  all  its  movements 
with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  with  the  least  possible  display  of  actual 
force.  Having  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery,  their 
first  act  was  to  lock  all  the  monks  in  their  cells,  and  then  to  seize  the 
superior,  who  was  told  that  he  must  render  an  account  of  his  conduct 
to  his  sovereign.  The  monk  by  whom  the  disclosure  had  been  made, 
was  assured  by  the  stranger  of  perfect  safety,  and  directed  to  conduct 
him,  together  with  the  lieutenant  commanding  the  company,  to  the 
dungeon  of  the  prisoner. 

It  was  indeed  too  late  to  produce  any  alteration  in  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  youth  who  had  thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  vengeance  or  hatred  of  an  Italian  priest.  He  was 
conveyed  to  Florence,  and  placed  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova,  where  every  attempt  to  restore  him  to  speech  or  reason  failed. 
Buffalini,  the  celebrated  physician,  by  whom  he  was  attended,  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  miracle  he  had  existed  so  long. 

The  individual  from  whom  the  author  has  derived  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  details  was,  at  that  period,  one  of  the  students  of  the 
hospital,  and  engaged  in  his  turn,  in  attending  the  extraordinary  pa- 
tient, and  he  asserted  most  solemnly,  that  his  information  was  received 
from  the  officer  who  commanded  the  soldiers  sent  to  take  possession  of 
the  monastery.  The  unhappy  youth  expired  in  about  three  months. 
His  parentage  and  former  residence  were  unknown;  nor  could  the 
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artist  succeed  in  recalling  the  family  name  which  he  had  borne  at  the 
university — a  circumstance  which  will  not  appear  strange  to  those 
who  are  aware  with  what  facility  acquaintances,  and  even  friendships, 
are  formed  in  that  part  of  the  world.  From  the  superior  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  L'Avemia,  who  was  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  not  a  syUable  could  ever  be  elicited  as  to  the  cause  which  had 
led  to  the  inhuman  act.  The  wretch  was  confined  in  the  Masteo,  a 
tower  of  Volterra,  whence,  as  it  is  by  some  asserted,  he  was  claimed 
by  the  Pope,  to  receive  punishment  or  protection  at  his  hands. 

Every  mouth,  at  the  time  in  question,  was  full  of  this  mysterious 
event.     The  reports,  however,  concerning  it,  were  vague  and  contra- 
dictory; while,  as  no  account  of  it  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  ' 
public  prints,  curiosity  gradually  cooled,  and  the  enormity  was  forgotten. 

At  that  day,  which  will  disclose  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  and  homes, 
neither  the  haunts  of  plunder,  the  palaces  of  tyranny,  nor  the  dun- 
geons of  the  oppressor,  will  plead  guilty  to  one  half  the  number  of 
crimes  which  will  be  charged  upon  those  monasteries,  where  vice  has  ^ 
for  ages  fixed  her  deepest  lair,  and  hypocrisy  her  firmest  throne. 


OLD   GERMAN    BALLAD. 

BT  MABOABET   SCOTT. 

A  NOBLE  knight  to  Conigande  drew  nigh, 
And  thrice  he  kissed  her  lips,  and,  with  a  sigh, 

These  words  he  spiJ^e : — 
"  I  kiss'd  thee  first — oh,  lady  of  my  heart ! 
Because,  in  truth,  more  beautiful  thou  art 

Than  all  beside. 

**  I  kiss'd  thee  next — oh,  make  me  not  regret  I — 
Because  my  heart  can  now  no  more  forget 

Until  I  die. 
The  third  kiss,  lady,  I  have  given  to  thee, 
That  thou,  henceforth,  my  bride  and  wife  shouldst  be, 

And  with  me  go. 

**  And  if  thy  heart  doth  with  thy  looks  agree. 
Give  the  three  kisses  back  again  to  me. 

And  be  mine  own. 
But  moumfuUy  she  look'd  upon  him  there. 
And  not  a  kiss  returning  to  his  prayer. 

She  spake,  and  said : — 

''  The  kisses  thon  hast  given  to  me  to^lay, 
I  will  another  time  to  thee  repay 

With  heart  and  souL 
The  first,  1*11  send  to  thee,— 4i  sad  farewell. 
When  I  am  summon'd  to  the  convent  cell, 

Far,  far  away  I 

**  The  next  mnst  soothe  thee,  as  the  kiss  of  love, 
When  my  heart,  shortlv,  to  the  realms  abote. 

Through  death  shall  pass, — 
But  I  will  keep  the  third — oh,  ft-iend  beloved  I-- 
Till  thou  shalt  die,  and  God  hath  both  removed 

To  endless  joy.** 
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BY    W.  FKANOIS    AINSWORTII. 

The  inconvenience  attendant  upon  the  necessary  loading  and  unload- 
ing  of  baggage-horses,  however  closely  the  traveller  may  confine 
himself  within  the  compass  of  an  imperious  economy,  has  been 
frequently  the  subject  of  regret  among  Oriental  tourists.  One  beauti- 
ful morning,  being  with  a  small  party  engaged  in  exploring  Taurus, 
our  commander.  Colonel  Chesney,  proposed  to  me,  while  the  horses 
were  loading,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party  equipping  for  the  cus- 
tomary day's  journey,  to  walk  out  with  our  guns,  and  see  what  amuse- 
ment we  could  find. 

The  village,  where  we  had  passed  the  night,  was  remarkably 
situated,  on  a  wooded  hill,  at  the  southern,  or  Mediterranean  side  of 
Taurus,  and  commanded  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
splendid  prospects  to  be  met  with  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Behind  us  were  the  steep  and  naked  precipices,  the  indented  ravines — 
dark  in  mid-day — and  the  snow-white  summits  of  the  central  crest  of 
Taurus ;  around  us,  wooded  hills  with  here  and  there  a  castellated 
ruin  ;  and  before  us,  and  at  our  feet,  was  the  wide,  grassy  plain  of 
Cilicia  Campestris;  across  which  the  broad  Sarus  wound  its  way,  like 
a  silver  serpent,  to  be  lost  in  the  olive  groves  which  surround  the 
populous  town  of  Adanah.  The  valley  of  the  Cydnus  could,  also,  be 
easily  traced  to  where  the  river  washed  the  walls  of  renowned  Tarsus; 
and  farther  to  tlic  east,  the  valley  of  the  third  great  river  of  Cilicia — 
the  Pyramus — ^was  easily  distinguished  by  the  minarets  of  Mopsuestia 
and  knolls  of  rock,  which  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  plain,  like 
colossal  mounds,  bearing  the  Castle  of  the  Serpents,  of  Tum,  Anazarba, 
and  others. 

Beyond  the  plain,  the  gulf  of  Alexandretta  was  girded  on  the  one 
side  by  the  lofty  range  of  ancient  Amanus,  and  compassed  on  the  other, 
by  the  wooded  Rhosus  ;  while  the  peak  of  Mount  Casius  marked  the 
more  distant  outline  of  coast  that  led  away  to  Lebanon.  In  another 
direction,  the  gulf  expanded  into  open  sea,  just  broken  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  horizon,  by  the  blue  and  indistinct  outline  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus. 

The  immediate  country,  which  we  were  then  beating  for  game,  was 
better  ^characterized  by  its  vegetation,  than  by  any  other  features. 
The  hills,  in  rather  monotonous  succession,  were  uniformly  covered 
with  shrubbery,  consisting  mainly  of  prickly  oak,  mjTtle,  juniper, 
and  Christ's-thorn.  Out  of  these  arose,  here  and  there,  more  lofty 
trees,  of  which,  diiSerent  oaks  and  the  locust  tree  were  the  most  charac- 
teristic. When  not  covered  with  shrubs,  the  ground  was  clothed 
with  a  little  spiny  plant  of  the  Acacia  tribe  {Mimosa  agrestis)  with 
liquorice  plant,  Oriental  rest-harrow,  and  the  astragalus ;  heaths 
and  ferns  did  occur,  but  were  not,  as  with  us,  characteristic  of  these 
inter-sylvan  spaces. 

The  next  intended  point  of  our  journey,  and  the  place  to  which  the 
guides  had  been  directed,  was  the  old  Airnenian  episcopacy  of  Sis,  the 
position  of  which,  in  the  uncertain  geography  of  this  portion  of  the  globe, 
was  only  proximately  known  to  be  somewhere  at  the  foot  of  Taurus, 
a  few  days'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  our  present  position.  In  the 
customary  absence  of  roads  or  pathways.  Colonel  Chesney  and  myself 
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kept  pretty. close  to  what  we  considered  would  be  the  direction  taken 
bj  the  others.  But  it  was  not  till  after  beating  the  liills  around  for 
flome  time  without  success,  that  we  felt  simultaneously  aware  that  some 
mistake  must  haye  occurred.  In  fact,  by  the  time  of  day,  it  was  quite 
eyident  that  they  had  gone  by  some  other  line  of  road.  Under  these 
eircomstances,  the  Colonel  proposed  to  push  forward,  with  the  hopes 
(tf  intercepting  or  getting  sight  of  them  from  some  eminence  on  our 
way. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a 
river,  along  which  we  had  to  wander  in  search  of  a  ford.  This  we 
soon  found,  near  an  abandoned  burial-ground,  on  which  were  the 
ruins  of  a  mosque.  Higher  up  the  river,  some  wild  ducks  were 
piddling  about  in  undisturbed  quiet,  and  while  the  Colonel  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  approach  them  unobserved,  I  ensconced  myself 
behind  a  few  stones,  endeavouring,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  get  a  shot  at 
some  curious-looking  rats,  which  were  here  luxuriating  on  the  remains 
of  Muhammedans. 

The  Colonel  having  rejoined  me,  we  stripped  for  the  river,  and  got  our 
doUies  and  arms  over  dry.  This  river,  designated  the  Urlinjah,  was 
that  branch  of  the  Sihun,  which  flows  from  the  head  of  the  great  pass 
in  Taurus,  known  as  the  Cilician  Gates,  now  the  Golek  Boghaz.  On 
the  opposite  side,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  country  of  similar  characters 
as  heretofore— hilly,  but  not  rocky — ^generally  wooded,  uninhabited, 
and  pathless.  At  one  moment,  we  ascended  an  adjacent  height,  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  country  before  us,  and  select  the  line  which  ap- 
peared most  open,  without  deviating  from  our  direction,  as  indicated 
by  the  compass ;  at  another,  we  descended  into  deep  vales,  choked 
with  an  almost  impenetrable  shrubbery,  where  the  armed  and  pliant 
branches  of  the  Christ-thorn  tore  our  clothes,  as  we  forced  our  way 
onwards.  At  times  a  reprieve  was  obtained  by  following  the  course 
of  some  rivulet,  whose  pebbly  bed  was  only  here  and  there  interrupted 
by  the  yielding  tamarisk,  or  the  gaudy  flowering  oleander  ;  but  the 
head  waters  of  such  a  stream  were  soon  gained,  the  crest  of  another 
ridge  had  again  to  be  surmounted,  and  that  only  to  see  another  vale 
and  another  ridge  of  wooded  heights,  like  the  reflection  in  a  mirror  of 
what  had  just  been  passed — so  similar  in  outline,  in  elevation,  and  in 
v^etation. 

We  had  only  met  with  one  partridge  during  the  whole  day,  and  this, 
luckily,  the  Colonel  shot.  We  had  disturbed  several  jackals  from  their 
unenvied  coverts,  but  otherwise  animal  life  had  been  rather  rare;  as 
evening  was  coming  on,  however,  and  the  snows  of  Taurus  had  already 
b^an  to  cool  the  air,  where  sunset  is  so  brief,  we  came  to  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream,  to  whicli  the  quadrupeds  of  the  forests  were  coming 
down  in  troops  to  assuage  their  thirst.  We  knew,  by  the  experience 
of  only  a  few  d%ys  before,  that  the  nimer  or  panther,  and  a  smaller 
species  of  lUe  tiger  kind,  were  frequent  on  the  outskirts  of  Taurus, 
and  this  made  us  keep  a  careful  look-out. 

The  rippling  of  Uie  crystal  stream,  and  the  hum  of  the  great 
beetles,  tliat  ever  and  anon  struck  recklessly  against  us,  were  at  this 
opportune  moment  broken  upon,  by  the  distant  sound  of  barking  dogs. 
Our  pace  quickened,  and  a  momentary  interchange  of  gladdened  looks 
took  place.  In  about  half  an  hour,  we  had  reached  a  small  vil)age 
of  herdsmen,  situated  on  a  little  height  above  the  rivulet;  we  were 
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kindly  received,  a  room  being  set  apart  for  us,  and  an  old  woman 
busjing  herself  in  making  some  of  Uie  thin  cakes  which  go  by  the 
name  of  bread.  On  our  part,  gathering  together  a  few  sticks,  we  also 
lit  a  fire,  and  roasted  our  solitary  bird,  which  was  divided  into  equal 
shares — a  leg,  wing,  and  breast  each. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  Colonel  awoke  me,  it  was  so  dark  that 
for  a  moment  I  argued  the  question  as  to  its  being  daybreak  ;  but  I 
was  overruled  on  this  point,  and  not  being  troubled  with  baggage,  or 
by  a  lengthy  toilette,  having  in  default  of  beds  slept  in  our  clodies,  we 
were  soon  on  our  way,  without  troubling  the  sleeping  villagers  with 
any  ceremonious  adieux. 

We  walked  two  dreary  hours,  before  a  long  line  of  light,  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  announced  the  break  of  morn,  and  at  the  same  time 
displayed  a  tolerably  large  village  not  far  from  us.  Tempted  by  the 
latent  idea  of  a  cheering  cup  of  coffee,  we  directed  our  steps  thither, 
and  found  a  boy  just  aroused  to  let  out  the  cattle,  who  pointed  out  to 
us  the  sheik's  house,  or  public  oda.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  here, 
that  the  occurrences  related  in  these  pages,  took  place  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
that  the  ColoneFs  stock  of  native  languages  consisted  chiefly  of  Arabic, 
while  we  were  now  roving  in  a  country  of  Turks,  of  whose  language 
we  neither  of  us,  at  that  time,  knew  scarcely  a  word. 

Walking  unceremoniously  up  stairs,  we  opened  a  door,  and  entered  a 
large  room,  at  one  end  of  which  were  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire,  while 
the  raised  divan  on  each  side,  and  even  the  central  space  between, 
were  covered  with  turbaned  gentlemen,  fast  asleep,  after  the  legiti- 
mate Muhammedan  fashion,  with  their  heads  towards  Mecca.  We 
had  to  step  cautiously  round  one  head,  and  then  over  another  body, 
before  we  could  reach  the  fire-side,  when  putting  our  guns  in  the 
comer,  we  began  to  labour  at  the  revivification  of  the  ashes.  The 
noise,  however,  made  by  our  entrance  had  awakened  several  of  the 
sleepers,  who  one  after  anotlier  began  to  assume  a  semi-erect  position, 
yawningly  rolling  the  fallen  folds  of  the  turban  round  their  lazy  heads, 
and  interchanging  all  the  while  glances  of  surprise  and  distrust. 
We  attempted  to  be  civil  and  make  explanations;  but  this,  as  they 
could  not  understand  us,  only  made  matters  worse,  and  them  more 
impudent;  and  I  soon  after  observed  one,  who  had  been  sleeping  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  who,  like  the  rest,  was  armed  with  pistols 
and  dagger,  steal  round  the  stool  on  which  the  Colonel  had  seated 
himself,  and  drawing  his  dagger  make  signs  first  at  the  Colonel's  back, 
and  then  to  my  side  of  the  fire-place.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
Colonel  called  out  to  me  in  a  sharp  quick  manner  to  take  my  gun,  for 
he  had  observed  a  similar  proceeding  going  on  in  my  rear.  The  call  was 
obeyed  with  an  alacrity  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  in  a  second's 
time  we  were  both  on  foot,  our  guns  in  our  hands;  and  our  antagonists 
retreating  a  few  steps,  at  this  sudden  movement,  we  cleared  a  way 
through  the  room,  gained  the  door,  thence  the  stairs,  anVi  in  the  lapse 
of  a  minute  were  on  our  road  again,  but  without  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Daylight  had  now  really  broken,  the  morning  was  clear  and  frosty, 
and  we  found  ourselves  approaching  more  closely  the  rugged  rampart 
of  the  high  mountain  chain  that  was  always  by  our  side.  Passing 
over  a  few  wooded  hills,  we  came  to  a  more  open  and  expansive  valley, 
watered  by  a  tributary  to  the  Urlinjah,  somewhat  cultivated,  with 
cottages  here  and  there,  and  a  mansion-like  looking  residence  in  the 
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distanoe*  We  succeeded,  by  frequenllj-repeated  signs  of  amity,  in 
giettiiig  near  a  shepherd,  who  had  fled  at  our  first  approach,  and  from 
him  we  learnt  that  this  was  a  comitry  residence  of  Melangena  Oghlu, 
a  Turkoman  chieflain,  whose  name  we  were  familiar  with,  as  the 
family  have  long,  under  both  Osmanli  and  Egyptian  rule,  held  the 
situation  of  governors  of  Adanah.  Thither,  then,  we  bent  our  steps, 
and  found,  as  usual,  a  large  square  building,  without  windows  on  the 
outside,  and  entered  by  a  solitary  porch  and  gateway.  The  ground- 
floor  was  used  merely  for  stables  &c.,  and  the  first  and  only  floor  above 
was  divided  into  suites  of  rooms,  comprising  harem,  divan  khaneh,  &c., 
separated  at  regular  distances  by  talars,  or  rooms,  open  in  front,  and 
all  communicating  together  by  an  open  balcony  that  ran  round  the 
interior.  The  servants,  with  some  hesitation,  shewed  us  into  a  re- 
ceiving-room, and  a  short  time  afterwards,  by  their  master's  orders, 
brought  us  a  repast  of  bread,  milk,  and  the  sweet  juice  of  the  grape. 
After  this,  we  were  conducted  before  the  chieftain,  who  received  us 
in  a  talar,  surrounded  by  his  attendants.  We  endeavoured  to  explain 
our  position,  and  obtain  a  guide  for  Sis,  but  could  not  make  ourselves 
understood.  A  Frank  who  was  in  the  chieftain's  service  was  sent  for,  but 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  Russian,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  we 
could  not  interchange  a  sentence.  The  Colonel  had  some  few  papers 
about  him  in  Turkish,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  have  any  effect, 
and,  at  length,  we  departed  as  we  came — together  with  our  compass. 

The  morning's  walk  was  destined  to  be  more  cheerful;  at  starting, 
there  was  some  cultivation  and  open  country,  and  for  a  time,  even  a 
visible  pathway.  After  little  more  than  a  couple  of  hours'  walk,  we 
came  to  a  village,  where  wc  visited  the  sheik,  and  letting  it  be  under- 
stood that  we  came  from  Melangena  Oghlu,  we  got  a  cup  of  cofiee,  and 
obtained  a  guide  to  a  neighbouring  village,  which  we  reached  before 
mid -day,  and  past  which  rolled  the  deep  and  unfordable  waters  of  the 
Sihun.  We  were  delayed  a  short  time  to  be  ferried  over,  and  then 
we  advanced  into  a  deserted  wooded  country,  the  counterpart  of  what 
we  had  travelled  through  the  day  before.  Our  afternoon's  walk  was 
long  and  laborious;  not  the  lessee  from  having  been  on  foot  since  two 
hours  before  sunrise.  We  were  very  silent;  the  walk  was  too  long 
and  continuous  to  keep  up  much  conversation,  and  the  mind  was  too 
earnestly  bent  on  the  obstacles  that  presented  themselves  at  each 
moment,  in  an  increased  impenetrability  of  the  jungle,  or  sheets  of 
water,  or  broken  cliffs,  that  now  and  then  crossed  our  pathway. 
Without  stopping  to  consult,  or  interchanging  an  idea  on  the  subject, 
the  eye  was  constantly  and  actively  employed  weighing  the  com- 
parative facilities  of  the  different  lines  which  would  carry  us  on,  with- 
out losing  the  definite  direction  marked  out  by  the  compass: — a  break 
in  the  copse  seemed  to  promise  well,  but  it  was  backed  by  a  shingly 
diffof  crumbling  rock;  a  water-course  offered  facilities,  but  it  termi- 
nated at  the  loftiest  part  of  a  distant  range  of  hills;  sometimes  a  tacit 
diversity  of  opinion  would  manifest  itself,  by  one  moving  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  other,  in  another;  but  the  separations  that  ensued  were  brief, 
for  our  direction  was  the  same.  Little  occurred  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  our  journey.  Here  and  there,  a  snake,  throwing  its  pliant  whorls 
round  a  helpless  lizard,  diverted  our  attention;  and  a  jac3cal,  stealing 
from  its  covert,  would  be  followed  by  the  short,  smart  dick  of  the 
ooduog  gui^-^but  we  met  with  no  game. 
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Tliei'G  were  not,  however,  wanting  some  natural  beauties  to  charm 
us  on  our  stealthy  progi^ess.  The  rippling  of  the  clear  crystal  brook, 
beneath  groves  of  brilliant  oleander,  was  ever  a  relief.  The  chameleon, 
green  on  the  leaves  of  the  gorgeous  flowering  rose-bay,  brown  on  the 
fragile  tamarisk,  and  light-coloured  on  the  sunny  bank,  was  a  frequent 
source  of  interest.  The  sleepy  hollows  of  the  forest  often  revealed 
pools  of  water,  so  still,  silent,  and  dark,  overshadowed  by  motionless 
alder  and  jasmine  trees,  and  watched  by  a  lone,  black  heron — altogether 
so  perfect  within  themselves,  as  to  look  more  like  composition  than 
reality.  Then  again,  from  the  steeps  of  some  adjacent  height,  the 
wide  expanse  of  hill  and  wood,  uninterrupted  by  fallow,  or  the  curl  of 
cottage  smoke,  and  except  when  limited  by  the  snow -clad  mountain 
chain,  trending  away  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  gave  an  im- 
pression of  vastness,  that,  in  our  position,  was  almost  sublime. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  the  second  day  of  our  long  march,  the 
character  of  the  country  remained  the  same,  the  difficulties  of  prepress 
were  in  no  way  diminished,  but  a  village  of  huts  was  perceptible  in 
the  distance,  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Before  us,  a  wide 
and  extensive  valley,  bounded  by  low  hills,  and  covered  with  dense,  un- 
broken jungle,  stretched  away  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
Colonel  put  it  to  me,  whether  we  should  go  into  the  valley  or  turn  off 
to  the  huts.  I  looked  in  vain  for  anything  like  a  cottage  that  we 
could  reach  in  our  direction,  before  it  would  be  dark ;  and  not  caring 
for  a  supperless  and  shelterless  night  in  the  jungle,  gave  my  vote  in 
favour  of  the  village,  which  we  were  not  long  in  nearing. 

Emerging  from  a  wooded  glade  below,  we  came  upon  a  circum- 
scribed green  platform,  on  which  lay  the  sheep  and  cattle  gathered  in 
for  the  night  round  the  mud  and  hurdle  cottages,  and  guarded  by 
flerce  dogs,  through  whom  it  was  almost  as  venturesome  for  a  man,  as 
for  a  wolf  or  jackal,  to  force  his  way.  Often  had  we,  on  entering  a 
Turkoman  encampment,  to  thank  our  hoi*se,  which  lifted  us  above  the 
ground,  for  exemption  from  the  bites  of  these  ferocious  animals;  often 
had  I  seen  the  more  impatient  among  us,  goaded  by  their  assaults,  ex- 
change the  whip  for  his  pistols;  but  such  proceedings  are  dangerous, 
as  the  Turkoman  values  his  dog  too  much  to  allow  it  to  be  hurt  without 
resentment;  yet  these  semi-savages  never  call  their  dogs  off,  but  may 
be  seen  moving  leisurely  from  tentto  tent,  or  coming  out  to  kill  some  long 
serpent  thaf  has  intruded  into  the  fold,  and  yet  not  bestow  a  look,  still 
less  a  word,  upon  a  stranger  fighting  his  way  against  the  odds  of  a  dozen 
dogs  at  his  horse's  heels.  On  the  present  occasion  we  were  not  mounted, 
and  our  difficulties  thereby  were  much  increased;  we  hit  away,  however, 
with  the  muzzle  of  our  guns  on  one  side,  and  the  butt  end  at  the  other, 
and  entered,  without  invitation,  the  first  open  hut  that  came  in  our 
way.  It,  must,  however,  be  fcaid  to  the  credit  of  the  Turkomans,  that 
they  behaved  to  us  with  hospitality.  It  seems  as  an  understood  thing, 
that  if  you  can  get  through  the  ring  of  dogs,  you  shall  be  well  received 
in  the  tent.  Happily  it  was  seldom  our  fate  not  to  have  an  avant- 
courier  on  such  occasions,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  mounted.  But  here 
we  were,  two  strangely  accoutred  and  armed  men,  without  horses, 
guide,  or  native,  with  us — unable  to  speak  scarcely  a  word  of  the 
language,  and  approaching  an  encampment  at  nightfall.  It  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  secluded  and  often 
ill-treated  peasants,  had  doubted  our  objects  and  intentions — ^they  did 
not,  however,  but  gave  us  a  room  and  food  and  firing.    For  my  party  I 
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was  soon  at  home,  and  went  and  smoked  a  social  pipe  with  the  villagers; 
hot  hearing  the  Colonel  com|>lain  of  cold,  I  rejoined  him,  and  exerted 
myself  in  procuring  a  hurdle  door,  which  our  tent  wanted  very  much, 
after  which,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  sleep.  We  had  walked  ahout 
sixteen  hours  that  day,  and  had  not  to  woo  long  the  reluctant  friend  of 
the  idle. 

The  Colonel  slept  so  well,  that  we  did  not  start  the  next  morning  until 
about  an  hour  before  daybreak — but  we  were  refreshed  and  vigorous; 
for  light  diet  and  exercise  gives  health  and  strength  in  Taurus  as  well 
as  at  Grafenberg.  Our  muscles  had  become  firmer  by  practice,  and 
we  trod  the  earth  with  an  elastic,  buoyant  step;  the  horizon  of  the 
eve  did  not  now  appear  so  remote,  and  even  the  jungle  itself  was  no 
longer  so  formidable ;  the  delicate  clematis  was  torn,  in  our  onwai'd 
progress,  from  its  attachments;  the  wild  vine,  buckthorn,  and  brambles 
— the  iianes  of  the  East — and  the  trailing  and  intertwining  plants  of  the 
country,  presented  obstacles  that  were  now  almost  disregarded;  it  was 
only  tlie  sharp  spurs  of  the  Christ-thorn,  and  the  more  sturdy  prickly 
oak,  tliat  still  set  us  at  defiance. 

On  and  on  we  sped,  however,  till  near  noon,  when  ascending  an 
eminence  that  skirt^  our  way,  we  perceived  to  our  infinite  delight, 
that  we  were  approaching  a  level,  uniform,  grassy  plain,  that  stretched 
away  to  the  far  horizon,  only  interrupted  by  two  or  three  castle-bear- 
ing knolls  of  rock.  We  recognised  in  a  moment  the  jilains  of  Cilicia — 
the  continuation  of  those  of  Adanah  and  Tarsus,  and  we  felt  as  if  all 
our  evils  were  at  an  end.  We  knew  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  walk  on 
that  soft,  downy  Turkish  carpet,  with  no  jungle  to  oppose,  and  with 
such  an  expansive  view  before  us  that  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
fears  or  doubts  as  to  the  point  of  our  destination,  could  we  once  get 
that  fairly  indicated. 

We  started,  with  renewed  hopes  and  additional  vigour;  but  there 
were  still  many  ups  and  downs,  numy  wooded  hills  and  tangled  vales  to 
be  crossed,  ere  we  reached  the  plain.  In  one  of  the  latter  of  these  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  small  Turkoman  encampment,  guarded,  as 
before,  by  dogs;  but  we  made  our  way  to  the  sheik's  tent,  and  were,  as 
usual,  well  received  by  these  patriarchal  wanderers  :  a  black  slave 
being  immediately  set  to  work  to  pound — ^^which  they  do  with  a  mono- 
tonous semi-musical  beat  —  the  coffee,  without  which  no  sti*anger 
departs.  Liberated  from  the  ceremonious  restraint  of  the  sheik's 
greatness  and  generosity,  we  were  pointed  out,  on  starting,  one  of  the 
distant  knolls  of  rock,  that  lay  islanded  on  the  plain,  as  bearing  the 
Castle  of  Sis;  so  we  had  now  noUiing  to  do  but  to  make  our  way  thitheri 
without  the  fear  or  danger  of  another  night's  wandering.  Every  step 
that  brought  the  bushes  farther  apart  was  a  step  of  joy,  and  at  lengUi 
we  reaeh^  the  greensward.  But  the  evening's  walk  was  still  very 
long  :  on  such  uniform  level  plains,  the  distance  of  an  object  is  very 
deceptive,  and  then  the  progress  of  man  is  so  like  that  of  a  caterpillar, 
while  his  thoughts  precede  him  like  a  bird.  Then  we  found  a  marsh 
upon  our  road,  which  obliged  us  to  turn  off,  some  few  additional  miles; 
but  at  length  we  reached  the  limestone  ^rock,  which,  now  that  we  had 
neared  it,  from  a  knoll  on  the  plain  had  become  a  giant  hill  of  a  mile 
or  two  in  length,  sotne  eight  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  and  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  castle.  Turning  round  this  rock,  we  had 
to  gain  its  eastern  aspect  ere  we  discerned  the  small  but  ancient-looking 
town  of  Sis,  stretchiog  along  the  foot  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hilly  and 
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domineered  over  by  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Armenian 
Bishopric,  which  stood  half-way  between  the  base  of  the  hill  and  the 
castellated  heights  above. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  monastery,  and  claimed  hospitality,  which 
was  not  refused.  Passing  through  a  paved  court-yard,  we  were  re- 
ceived in  a  large  room  with  scanty  furniture,  by  three  or  four  resident 
monks.  They  were  civil  and  kind  to  us;  and  after  resting  awhile,  we 
went  to  visit  their  church — a  handsome  and  solid  stone  edifice  of 
simple  architecture.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cleanliness  around; 
part  of  the  buildings  were  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock;  the  different 
courts  were  but  terraces  on  the  hill  side,  and  all  were  flagged  and  dean 
as  the  domestic  hearth. 

This  Armenian  ecclesiastical  site,  which  rivals  in  importance  the 
sees  of  Utchmiadzin  and  Constantinople,  is  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  contemporary  with  Anazarba,  a  Byzantine  city,  where  one  of  the 
emperors  lost  his  life  while  boar-hunting,  but  which  was  itself  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  Justinian's  time.  The  castle  and  rock  of  this 
latter  town,  covered  with  magnificent  sarcophagi,  were  visible  from 
the  terrace  on  which  we  stood,  and  were  soon  afterwards  visited  by 
us.  It  was  from  these  districts,  of  Anazarba  and  Sis,  and  fr^m  the 
stronghold  of  Kara  Sis,  or  "  Black  Sis,"  which  the  Colonel  and  myself 
galloped  off  to  the  next  day,  and  which  is  shut  up  among  the  mountains 
to  our  rear,  that  the  Armenians  came  down  and  plundered  the  Cru- 
saders on  the  plains  of  Cilicia. 

We  had  just  returned  from  a  hasty  exploration  of  the  sad  specimens 
of  art  and  gaudy  ornaments,  which  disgraced  rather  than  embellished 
so  neatly  built  and  solemn  an  edifice  as  the  Armenian  church  really 
was,  when  our  dragoman,  Yusof  Saada,  made  his  appearance.  He 
had  heard  in  the  town  of  the  arrival  of  two  Franks  at  the  monastery, 
and  imagining  it  might  be  us,  had  come  to  make  inquiries.  We  were 
sufficiently  impolite  to  forego  the  no-doubt  simple  repast,  which  the 
monks  had  been  now  some  time  preparing,  and  hastened  away  to  our 
friends,  who,  although  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  a  guide,  had  only 
arrived  the  same  day. 


THE    SICK    CHILD. 

BT  THE  HON.  JULIA  AUGUSTA  MATMABD. 

A  WEAKNESS  seizes  all  my  limbs — I  straggle  to  be  stroog — 

Bat  all  in  vain  ;  I  feel— I  feel  I  shall  not  be  here  lonff. 

I  woald  I  miffht  abide  on  earth  till  spring  hath  brooeht  the  flowers--^ 

I  would  that  I  might  breathe  my  last  'mid  April's  h&nj  showers ! 

For  now  the  wind  is  blowing  cold — so  very  cold  and  sad ; 
And  yetr— and  yet,  it  may  be  so,  I  might  not  like  it  fflad. 
The  snow  is  drifting  into  heaps — the  ice  is  on  the  lake  $ 
At  night  I  watch  the  winter  moon,  I  Ue  so  oft  awake. 

I  gase  apon  the  smiling  son  when  there  is  not  a  dond-— 
I  shall  never  see  its  brightness  when  rm  wrapp'd  within  my  shrood  ; 
Bat  I  shall  view  a  brighter  scene  when  I  mingle  with  the  sod — 
For  I  shall  see  onblinded  then  the  glory  of  my  God ! 

It  may  be  so— I  cannot  tell— I  yet  may  last  till  Jane— 
I  vet  may  see  the  roses  blow,  and  the  soft  snmmer  mooo.* 
I  long  to  leave  my  heated  ooadi,  where  feverish  I  lie  I 
I  loDg^I  long  to  feel  the  breexe  before  the  day  I  die  I 
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I  do  60  gasp  for  air  and  light  I  I  cannot  bear  this  gloom- 
It  seems  to  me  much  darker  than  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  t 
Bat  this  is  fretfhl — let  it  pass,  /or  I  am  not  so  now — 
For  oh !  I  fed  the  dews  of  death  are  hanging  on  my  brow  I 

In  solitude  Tie  often  wept — ^'twas  pain  that  made  me  weep— 
Those  restless  dajs  and  fev'rish  nights — that  total  want  ot  sleep. 
C^  wide  the  window  I    Yes,  I  feel  refreshing  breezes  roll — 
They  play  upon  my  cheek  and  brow—they'll  waft  my  parting  sonl  I 

I  feel  as  thongh  my  spirit  had  bright  wings  to  flee  away. 
Oh  I  J<nn  my  nands  together  now,  oh  I  let  me — ^let  me  pray ! 
My  »BTiour  loyed  those  little  ones — with  him  I  fidn  woold  be-» 
The  merctftil  to  sinless  babes  will  mercy  shew  to  me. 


A  SCENE  DUiONG  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

BY     MISS     S&ELTON. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  ere  the  Reign  of 
Terror  had  reached  its  height;  when  society  had  still  some  shape  and 
form;  when  the  deaths  or  trials  of  the  Royal  family  were  not  even 
anticipated ;  when  the  disturbances,  though  daily,  frightful,  and  san- 
guinarj,  were  yet  but  child's  play  in  comparison  with  what  was  to  follow, 
—and  the  aristocrats  still  believed  all  would  end  well,  they,  under  this 
impression,  still  continued  from  time  to  time  those  displays  of  wealth 
and  elegance  for  which  Paris,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  so  renowned. 
Balls,  banquets,  petit  saupers,  followed  each  other  in  gaj  succession^ 
gathering  togeUier  the  noble  and  the  lovely,  and  made  radiant  by  the 
light  of  eyes,  soon  to  be  quenched  in  tears,  or  closed  for  ever.  The  crisis, 
however,  was  approaching ;  the  large  assemblies  became  less  frequent ; 
the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  of  all  connected  with  the 
court  and  aristocratic  party,  were  invariably  saluted  with  yells, 
curses,  and  execrations,  and  even  attacked  with  stones.  It  became  at 
last  unsafe  to  venture  to  the  reunions  at  each  other's  houses,  except  on 
foot  or  in  hired  vehicles. 

A  grand  ball  was  to  take  place  at  the  Hotel  de  M .  Six  hun- 
dred of  the  elite  were  expected;  many  had  arrived  in  safety,  some 
because  they  were  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  traversing  the  streets  in  public 
carriages,  or  without  their  liveried  attendants ;  some  because  their 
arms  and  equipages  were  unknown  to  the  populace;  and  a  few  because, 
though  known,  they  were  not  obnoxious  to  them. 

The  Marquis  L^otand  possessed  large  estates,  a  fine  hotel  in  a 
gloomy  suburban  street,  a  high  command  in  the  army:  he  was  of  great 
weight  with  the  party  of  £e  state,  and  claimed  respect  from  all ; 
he  was  of  unblenushed  character,  ancient  family,  high  connexion  ;  he 
was  proud,  brave,  and  honourable.  I  have  said  he  was  proud,  and  in 
this  instance  he  dhewed  his  pride  by  refusing  to  stoop  to  the  necessary 
precautions  :  "  He  would  not,"  he  said,  "  go  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
Hkd  a  fekm  flying  frt>m  justice  ;  as  to  that  miserable  rabble,  not  one 
among  them  would  dare  to  touch  him  I**  He  seemed  to  think  the  deep 
ocmtempt  and  scorn  of  his  own  heart  must  wither  those  who  encoun- 
tered it.  Accordingly,  in  his  splendid  coach,  drawn  by  its  four  black 
horses,  with  all  its  proud  emblazonry,  and  gay  aocompaniments  of 
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liveried  footmen   and  torch-bearers,  he  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  towards  the  scene  of  festivity. 

The  carriage  whirled  along,  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  light,  the 
smoky  glare  of  the  torches  showed  but  too  plainly  the  splendour  of  the 
trappings,  the  pomp  of  heraldic  bearing,  the  magnificent  costume  of 
the  attendants,  and  the  gleam  of  jewels  from  within.  Still  it  passed 
on,  though  not  without  many  a  howling'curse,  as  the  mob  i)ai*ted  before 
its  flying  steeds,  then  closed  again  behind  it,  only  to  follow  its  track 
with  loud  execrations,  and  occasionally  a  random  stone,  or  handful  of 
mud.  At  last,  on  emerging  from  the  quiet  suburban  streets  into  the 
crowded  thoroughfares,  they  found  their  progress  sensibly  impeded; 
the  mob,  like  a  tossing  sea,  rolled  from  side  to  side,  dashing  against 
the  horses,  swaying  by  the  impulse  of  their  weiglit  the  carriage,  whicli 
stiU  struggled  onwards,  as  the  waves  sway  the  storm-tossed  vessel. 
The  horses  reared  and  plunged,  the  coachman  lashed  them  on,  the 
terrified  lackeys  clung  to  the  vehicle,  the  Marquis  Leotand  lowered 
the  blinds,  and  the  strong  light  from  the  lamp  over  the  door  of  a 
private  house  shewed  the  suiTOunding  multitude  his  stern  profile  and 
haughty  brow  charged  with  a  heavy  frown.  In  an  instant  the  horses' 
heads  were  seized,  the  coachman  dragged  from  his  seat,  and  a  dozen 
hands  stretched  forth  to  tug  at  the  silver  door-handle  ;  the  closing 
of  the  blinds  had,  liowever,  checked  the  opening  of  the  door  for  a  time 
— ^the  assailants  pulled  in  vain.  Suddenly  a  hand,  fair  and  small,  let 
down  tlie  blind,  and  as  it  fell,  the  carriage  door  flew  oi)en,  and  the 
steps  were  lowered ;  a  form,  lovely  as  an  angel,  rose  from  the  further- 
most corner  of  the  coach,  and  filled  the  entrance  with  a  glory  of 
perfect  beauty  and  extreme  magnificence.  The  crowd  fell  back, 
leaving  a  ring  of  open  space  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  directly 
under  the  blazing  lamp.  Into  tliis  ring — this  ring  of  savage  faces 
and  uncouth  forms — tliat  creature  of  another  world  descended  ;  it  was 
JVladeline,  the  daughter — the  only  daughter — of  the  widowed  Mar- 
quis. Her  father,  who  had  striven  in  vain  to  detain  her,  leaned 
forward  from  the  carriage,  his  straining  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  his 
countenance  expressing  the  deepest  anxiety.  For  a  moment  all  was 
suspense  and  silence;  her  voice,  high  and  clear,  broke  the  spell: — 

"(^ntlemcn,  why  are  we  thus  detained  ?" — then  clasping  her  hands 
and  bending  towai-ds  them  in  a  supplicating  attitude — "  Oh,  gentle- 
men, allow  us  to  pass  in  peace;  we  have  done  you  no  harm,  and  it 
was  but  this  morning  my  father  distributed  to  forty  poor  families  corn 
and  wood  sufiicient  for  a  week's  consumption ;  for  the  sake  of  that 
good  action,  suffer  us  to  pass  now  I" 

A  wild  shout  of  applause  burst  from  the  crowd;  the  leaders  pressed 
forward,  presenting  their  huge,  coarse  hands,  and  bowing  gro- 
tesquely over  the  delicate  fingers  she  laid  in  theii's.  They  handed  her 
into  the  carriage;  they  allowed  the  coachman  to  resume  his  seat;  they 
released  the  horses,  nay,  they  even  preceded  the  equipage,  till  it  en- 
tered the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel  de  M- ,  and  there  left  it  in  safety, 

with  its  freight  of  beauty,  spirit,  and  wealth — its   untold  wealth  of 
jewels,  its  yet  richer  burden  of  unmatched  loveliness  and  liigh  nobility. 

This  act  of  homage  to  the  power  of  mind  and  the  charms  of  person 
was  one  of  the  last  gleams  of  generosity  that  lightened  the  entrance 
into  that  pit  of  horrors — that  woful  first  French  Revolution  :  the  days 
gf  the  Princess  Lamballe  were  yet  to  cornel 
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ON  SEEING  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  TIIE  INTENDED 
RETIREMENT  OF  AN  EMINENT  FIRM. 

DT    MRS.   GOBE. 

Retire  from  bosiness  ? — Shut  op  shop  ? — 
Rondell  and  Bridge  I — I  charge  yc,  stop ! 

Think  twice  ere  ye  determine ! 
If  you  suspend  your  handiworks, 
Where  shall  we  find  our  spoons  and  forks — 

Where  diamonds  to  our  ermine  ? 
Reflect  on  all  the  happy  pairs 
Your  plain  gold  rings  haye  wrung  with  cares 

In  matrimonial  trammel ; 
Reflect  how  many  a  cruel  hoax 
You've  played  on  legacy-hunting  folks 

In  black  and  gold  enamel ! 
Think  with  what  vile  considerations 
You*ve  influenced  the  fate  of  nations, 

By  diamond  snuff-box  treason  ! 
How  you  have  raised  the  price,  per  carat. 
Of  royal  phizzes,  which  men  stare  at. 

Or,  if  the  snuff  wills,  sneeze  on ! 
Admit  how  many  a  joyous  girl. 
Bribed  by  your  strings  of  Orient  pearl, — • 

The  trappings  of  a  bride, — 
To  glitter  like  Golconda's  queen, 
Ilath  to  a  loathing  duchess  been 

Sadly  transmogrified ! 
Your  racmg  cups,  where  jockeys  bold 
Speed  neck  and  neck  on  prads  of  gold. 

In  hippodromic  glorv ; 
Or  where,  with  vast  display  of  muscles, 
Fierce  Dares  with  Entellus  tussles. 

As  sung  in  classic  story ! 
Your  salvers  chased — your  huge  cpergnes — 
Your  s^iup-tureens — ^your  vase-like  urns. 

With  tombstone-like  Inscription — 
Of  *'  Offered  to  Blank  Blank,  M.P.," 
Or  "  the  late  Bishop  of  this  See, 

By  voluntary  subscription  I" 
Your  silver  trowels,  meet  to  grace 
The  royal  hand,  induced  to  trace 

Some  coin-sustain*d  foundation 
Of  penitentiary  or  college 
For  checking  sin,  promoting  knowledge. 

Or  polishing  the  nation ! — 
Your  Georges  with  all  grace  endued, — 
Your  stars  of  every  magnitude. 

The  Guelphic, — Bath, — or  Garter ; 
Those  glittering  bribes,  which  peer  and  prince 
Have  pocketed  unblushing,  since 

The  days  of  Magna  Charta  I 
**  These  are  your  glorious  works,"  oh  I  ye 
Great  pair,  who,  indivisibly 

Immortalized  in  story  are  ; — 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins — (where's  the  fun  ?) 
Are  not  more  singularly  one. 

Or  Albert  and  Victoria  I 
Pause,  then,  ye  Ludgate  kings,  before 
You  close  on  as  the  golden  door 

Concentrating  your  riches ! — 
Without  ye,  none  can  bribe  or  wive, — 
So,  long  as  London  Bridge  shall  live. 

Long  live  oar  London  Bridges  I 
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THE    SERIOUS   MILLER. 

BY   DUDLEY   COSTELLO. 

The  wide  spread  of  intellect,  which  distinguishes  the  present  genera- 
tion from  all  that  have  preceded  it,  and  the  intense  desire  for  know- 
ledge which  pervades  all  classes  of  society,  have  impressed  upon  the 
writer  of  the  following  lines  the  necessity  of  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  an  educated  public  in  a  manner  liitherto  unattempted.  Frivolity 
has,  until  now,  characterized  by  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  litera- 
ture, and  familiarity  of  style  has  bred  contempt  in  the  minds  of  the 
m^ority  of  readers.  Antiquity  has  ceased  to  be  venerated,  and  old 
age  has  been  held  in  disesteem.  Our  best  comic  authors  have  suffered 
from  this  cause — and  more  particularly  one  who  is  identified,  not  only 
with  the  English  language,  but  with  the  daily  intercourse  and  intimate 
conversation  of  Englishmen,  in  all  our  relations  of  life,  and  particularly 
— after  dinner !  Is  it  necessary  that  the  name  of  Joseph  Miller  should 
be  mentioned  ?  He  to  whom  we  owe  the  most,  has  met  with  the  least 
gratitude  in  return.  A  witticism  is  uttered, — ^not  the  very  newest, 
perhaps, — and  straightway  the  listener  curls  his  lip,  and  scornfully  ex- 
claims, "  A  Joe  !"  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  repeat  that  which,  when 
first  it  was  told,  imparted  the  keenest  delight !  This  false  feeling 
arises,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  jokes  themselves,  but  from  the 
manner  of  putting  them  ;  and  this  we  purpose,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent system,  to  remedy. 

Instead  of  descending  to  the  common-place  level  of  prose,  it  is  our 
intention  to  raise  the  respected  Miller  to  the  dignity  of  blank -verse;  to 
impart  a  tone  of  lofty  sentiment  to  the  exordfium  which  heralds  his 
poignant  anecdotes,  and  by  the  force  of  startling  antithesis,  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  witticism. 

With  this  view,  the  following  specimens  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  a  discerning  public :— - 

THE   MASQUPRADE. 

'Tis  merry  in  Lord  William'g  hall  to  night ; 
The  dance,  the  song,  the  garlands,  and  the  lamps, 
Make  night  a  summer  day.    Fair  forms  are  there, 
Graceful  as  houris  fresh  from  Paradise. 
The  guests  are  clothed  in  garbs  of  many  lands : 
The  Pole,  the  Rusa,  the  Turk,  the  Highlander, 
With  step  msgestic  tread  the  marble  floor ; 
And  diamonds  flash  from  many  a  haughty  brow ; 
And  all  is  ^ride,  and  pomjp,  and  revelry. 
The  board  is  glittering  with  a  gor^^eous  pile 
Of  viands,  form*d  to  lure  the  appetite, 
And  make  the  anchorite  forget  his  vow. 

One  sat  beside  that  table. 

He  was  pale — 
As  though  the  blight  of  forrow  had  too  soon 
Pas8*d  o'er  the  blossom  of  his  youthful  hopes: 
His  glance  was  wand'ring  and  irresolute, 
As  if  he  sought — and  found  not    By  his  garb, 
You  might  have  said  Armenia  called  him  son — 
Ample  his  sleeve,  and  large  his  mantle's  folds. 
Sudden  a  flash,  as  of  a  ^^em  illumined. 
Broke  from  hiis  eye  $  his  hand  with  rapid  motion 
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Clatches  some  oljeet,  and  again  lapine 
Sinks  into  qnietade : — but  where  it  pais'd 
There  is  a  Toid— «  apaoe — ^where  something  was, 
And  is  no  morel— 

Who  gazes  fixedly, 
As  though  the  scowl  of  hate  were  in  that  look  ? 
Suspicion— of  a  nameless  character — 
Curls  the  sardonic  lip,  and  sharp  and  fierce 
Flow  forth  the  words  from  that  envenom'd  tongue, 
As,  seixing  fh>m  the  hoard  a  rase  brimful 
T'  o*erflowing, — he  accosted  the  Armenian, 
And,  dashingthe  contents  into  his  breast, 
Exclaim*d,  **  rerhans, — as  you  have  ttoUn  the  fowls. 
You'd  like  some  mdted  butter  with  them,  sir  t" 

THE   CARRACK. 

Keen  blew  the  blast  across  the  dreary  waste. 

The  driving  sleet,  and  cold,  sharp  piercing  rain. 

Beat  in  the  tray'ller's  Ace,  and  numVd  his  limbs. 

As  onward  still  he  sped,  to  gain  the  roof 

Where  he  might  safely  house ; — the  prowling  wolf. 

Alone  abroad,  howFd  wildly  for  his  prey. 

And  mock'd  ^e  wat'ry  moon  that  gleam'd  above. 

Anselmo  stood  within  his  ancient  hall: 
He  paced  the  marble  fioor, — ^then  wistfully 
Tum'd  his  dark  eyes  to  where  no  cheerful  blaze 
Gleam'd  forth  as  it  was  wont ; — his  household  gods 
Were  shiver*d  all ;  gloom  darkened  o'er  his  hearth. 
And  desolation  reign'd,  where  once  was  joy ! 

Sudden  the  trampling  of  a  steed  was  heard  { 

The  loud  toned  bell  gave  warning  of  approach ; 

The  portal  open'd.--i)ripping,  firom  the  storm, 

A  stranger  enter'd ;  from  his  vest  he  drew 

A  scroll,  inscribed  with  mystic  characters : 

**  Behold,"  he  cried,  "  this  token  of  my  zeal  I 

I  come  but  now,  from  yonder  distant  mart. 

To  tell  thee  that  a  carrack,  long  consign'd. 

Has  safely  made  the  port — and  there  she  lies, 

Her  |>recious  cargo  waiting  thy  award. 

But  'tis  a  costly  price  thon^t  have  to  pay 

For  what  thon  lack'st  'r^coaU  now  are  coals  indeed." 

Anselmo's  brow  grew  dark,  his  breath  came  short; 

He  seized  the  paper  with  a  trembling  hand. 

And  gazed  upon  those  characters  of  fire^ 

Then,  with  a  scowl  of  fearful  augury. 

He  slowly  mutter'd  to  the  messenger, 

**  I'm  glad  'tis  so— the  last  yon  sent  were  slates  f* 

THE  ILLUMINATION. 

London  was  in  a  blase — ^great  Wellington 
Had  made  his  name  immortal,  and  the  swords 
Of  our  brave  warriors  had  done  mighty  things  $ 
The  enemy  was  crush'd,  and  Victory 
Raised  her  enamelled  crest,  and  crow'd  for  joy  t 

London  was  in  a  blase— Saint  James*s  Street 
Was  all  one  meteor,  ^ems  of  ev'ry  hne 
Sent  forth  their  flashing  coruscations  round. 
In  myriad  lam^  of  letters,  stars,  and  suns. 
A  shouting  multitude  is  gasing  upward : 
'Twonld  seem  as  if  the  world  had  but  one  montbf 
And  that  was  open  in  amaaed  deligbt 
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One  window — window  did  I  say — a  score 
Of  crystal  casements  glittered  like  a  lake 
On  which  the  planets  shine.    'Twas  in  a  house 
Where  even  in  daylight  rainbow  hues  were  seen 
On  vases  ranged  in  rows  symmetrical ; 
Mysterious  forms  of  instruments  were  there, 
Such  as  the  I>ruids  in  their  sacred  rites 
Might  well  have  used.     Within — ^but  let  me  not 
Lift  the  dim  curtain  from  that  secret  place — 
'Tis  with  the  windows  of  that  temple  now 
I  have  to  do :  and  so  had  he,  yon  chief. 
Whose  brawny  arm  is  raised  with  fell  intent ; 
Whose  hands  grasp  missiles  dangerous  and  dire, 
While  with  a  force  worthy  a  Titan's  strength, 
He  dash'd  them  at  th'  illumined  windows. 

Loud 
And  terrible  the  crash ;  pane  after  pane 
Fell  rattling  down,  lamp  followed  blazing  lamp, 
In  wild  confusion — ^fired  with  fiendlike  rage 
The  giant,  madden*d  with  his  first  success. 
Pursued  his  proud  advantage.    All  had  felt 
His  Tcngeance,  when  a  blow,  quick,  heav^,  telling, 
Came  down  upon  him  with  the  speed  of  light. 
**  Why  do  you  break  my  windows,  ruffian,  say  ?" 
Exclaim'd  a  voice — **  Because  I  am  a  glaxier, 
Retnm*d  the  Titan,  with  a  fiendish  laugh. 
**  And  I  a  surgeon,*'  cried  the  enraged  assailant ; 
"  And  for  this  cause  'tis  mine  to  break  thy  head." 

THE     LANE. 

'TwAS  a  green  lane,  the  primrose  was  in  bloom. 
And  the  sweet  violet,  with  purple  blush, 
Starr'd  ev'ry  bank  :  the  hawthorn  hedges  gave 
Their  perfumed  garlands  to  the  flattermg  wind 
That  fondled  them :  the  golden  buttercup 
And  white-ray'd  daisy  looked  up  from  the  grass. 
Emerald  and  glistening  with  the  morning's  tears. 
The  steer,  with  spotted  hide,  i>eep'd  o'er  Uie  fence. 
And  low'd  a  welcome  to  the  rising  day ; 
The  tit  sprang  from  a  tiny  twig,  and  woke 
A  fairy  lay  of  love :  the  fleecy  flock 
Their  ceaseless  labour,  'midst  the  thymy  mead. 
Pursued,  with  heads  bent  down,  as  though  they  sought 
Some  treasure  strewed  along  the  flow'ry  way. 
Thrice  happy  searchers !  finding  what  they  seek, 
Food — ever  food — fragrant  and  ftesh  and  springing, 
Like  youthful  hopes  and  wishes. 

Who  approaches. 
With  buoyant  step  and  countenance,  where  blend 
The  rich  vermilion  and  the  purple  tint 
Of  health  and  exercise  ?     Young  boy,  thy  face 
Is  round  and  ruddy,  and  thy  garments  scarce 
Conceal  those  limbs  robust  and  strongly  knit. 
There  is  a  sparkle  in  that  eye  of  thine 
Might  make  the  warbler  on  his  topmost  bough 
Tremble  for  those  within  the  downy  nest 

Another  form  comes  pacing  from  afar, 
Severe  and  lordly,  portly  and  austere  : 
In  sable  clad,  and  hat  of  mystic  form, 
Bespeaking  reverence. 

But  no  sign  of  awe 
That  blooming  boy  displays — he  passes  on — 
Yes,  on — nor  turns  aside,  nor  bows  his  head, 
But  whistling,  runs  as  though  no  clergyman 
Existed  under  Nature's  canopy  I 
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"  Ul-Durtured  arehin !"  cries  the  reTerend  man, 
"  Methinks  that  tboa  art  better  fed  than  taught,"* 

The  hoj  of  rosy  counteoance  tam*d  roand, 
And  irith  a  glance  in  which  respect  was  not. 
And  an  unfolding  of  his  fingers  four 
And  thnmh  depressed,  placed  on  his  curling  nose, 
Replied — "  You're  right  for  once,  old  gentleman  ; 
For  mother  feeds  me,  and  Pm  taught  by  you  f* 
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BT   A   CBOTCHETT  JCAN. 

<•  Dicenda  tacendaque  calles."  —  Pebsius. 

PROSE   I. 

Why  exhaust  our  wits  or  patience  in  trying  to  account  for  our  oddities 
of  temper  any  more  than  for  the  cubits  of  our  stature,  or  colour  of  our 
locks  ? — We  may  disguise  the  latter  by  pigments  or  a  peruke; — ^we 
may  exalt  the  former  by  high-heeled  shoes  or  boots,  arched  bridgewise 
from  the  ground,  or  curb  and  control  our  irregularities  of  nature,  in 
deference  to  that  great  conspiracy  against  tlie  liberties  of  the  subject, 
called  Society;  but  the  five-feet-four, — ^the  carotty  poll, — ^the  love  of 
black-letter  books,  new  Hock,  old  cWet,  small  lapdogs,  penny-a-line 
laudations,  or  coronets  and  supporters,  are  weaknesses  and  defeatures 
altogether  indelible — the  mark  set  upon  us  by  the  master  hand ! — the 
"  DeusfecUr 

For  my  own  part,  I  wear  my  queemesses  as  boldly  and  easily  as  I 
wear  my  old  great  coat.  There  be  worse  coats  and  worse  natures 
going,  of  which  the  owners  are  not  a  bit  ashamed.  If  the  cut  be  not 
to  the  taste  of  my  fashionable  associates,  let  them  cut  it  and  me, — and 
go  to  the  devil!  The  coat  is  a  good  warm  coat,  and  so  is  the  temper. 
Both  will  last  me,  I  trust,  through  many  a  hard  winter  yet;  and  a  fig 
for  the  valet  or  the  sexton  impatiently  waiting  for  my  spoils ! 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  imparted  by  philosophy  to  the 
fools  of  this  nether  world  is,  neither  to  run  counter  to  the  majority, 
nor  suffer  ourselveis  to  be  over-run  by  them; — ^to  have  our  own  way, 
without  putting  ourselves  in  the  way  of  other  people.  He  who  does 
this  is  armed  to  the  teeth  against  the  whips,  scorns,  and  oppressions 
of  his  great  antagonist,  the  world — tliat  viUanous  top-sawyer  who 
tyrannizes  over  every  mother's  son  of  us,— compelling  us  to  toil  and 
moil,  up  to  our  knees  in  sawdust,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gloomy  pit  called 
Human  Life. 

It  is  something  to  feel,  at  the  dose  of  our  career,  that  we  have  oc- 
casionally compelled  the  sawyer,  who  has  so  often  the  best  of  it,  to  take 
turn  and  turn  about  with  us; — ^for  whether  we  subdue  the  world  per 
force  of  wit,  beauty,  strength,  aptitude,  lordly  condition,  or  filthy 
lucre,  we  experience  the  same  self-satisfaction  in  setting  our  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  enemy. 

I  am  waxing  prosy;  but,  trust  me,  vulgar  reader,  it  is  upon  principle. 
Most  popular  writers  prefix  a  solemn  page  or  two  to  their  light  stories, 
as  presichers  a  text,  by  way  of  shewing  that  they  know  what  they  are 
•bout,  and  could  go  on  being  tiresome  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they 
thoq^t  proper. 
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I  do  not  think  proper — I  seldom  "  think  proper^'— on  any  possible 
subject; — ^because  I  think  for  myself,  and  myself  happens  to  be  a 
deuced  odd  fellow ! — Besides,  these  moral  rhetoricians  are  ever  en- 
larging upon  the  march  of  intellect  and  refinement  of  the  century;  and 
for  the  soul  of  me,  /  cannot  bring  myself  to  commend  the  wisdom  of 
an  age  which,  till  it  was  fifteen  years  old,  submitted  to  the  desperate 
depletion  of  that  cruel  Dr.  Sangrado,  War;  and  after  attaining  years 
of  discretion,  was  reduced  to  bankruptcy  by  the  furor  brevis  of 
bubble  speculations!  —  The  nineteenth  century  has  hvmg  as  many 
able-bodied  Christians  for  social  peccadilloes, — butchered  as  many 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  for  no  offence  at  all, — deposed  as 
many  sovereigns  for  evincing  the  instincts  of  sovereignty,  and  created 
as  many  more,  to  engender  them  anew,  as  any  of  its  predecessors. — If 
intolerance  no  longer  enkindles  her  autodaf(6s  at  Lisbon,  India  persists 
in  lighting  vedovid  pyres  under  our  protection;  and  though  we  have 
ceased  to  roast  bishops  at  Smithfield,  we  roast  them  in  parliament, 
besides  sending  forth  missionaries  to  be  eaten  raw  in  our  proselyte 
colonies.  Druggists*  shops  and  attorneys'  offices  have  increased  by 
two- thirds; — and  law,  physic,  and  taxation,  afiix  their  vampire  claws 
into  the  citizenhood  of  this  enlightened  metropolis  quite  as  fiercely  as 
before  the  invention  of  railroads,  the  ascent  of  the  Nassau  balloon,  or 
the  erection  of  King's  College  and  the  National  Gallery. 

The  only  point  on  which  we  have  effected  a  certain  melioration  is, 
the  abbreviation  of  public  prose,  and  the  decimation  of  domestic  bores. 
Authors  have  ceased  to  twaddle  for  writing  sake, — because  no  man 
readeth;  orators  have  ceased  to  twaddle,  for  speaking  sake, — ^because 
no  man  listeneth.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  the  weight  of  our  argu- 
ments inflicted  on  groaning  shelves  or  empty  benches;  and  if  Richs^- 
Bon  lived  in  the  year  of  Railroads  X.,  he  would  reduce  his  eight 
volumes  to  three,  as  surely  as  our  patent  medicine  chests  have  been 
reduced  from  hundred-weights  of  jalap  to  pennyweights  of  homoeopathic 
nothing  at  all. 

The  Americans  have  converted  the  Decalogue  into  a  Dodecation,  by 
the  adoption  of  two  commandments  of  Christian  origin,  which  are  said, 
sung,  or  whined,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  States.  But  when  brother 
Jonathan  took  upon  himself  the  emendation  of  the  law,  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  but  he  had  added  a  thirteenth  to  the  dozen  by  a  decree  of — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  prose."  Such,  however,  is  the  contrariety  of  human 
nature,  that  this  very  prohibition  might  have  perpetuated  the  nuisance, 
which,  like  others  connived  at  by  the  magistracy  of  the  realm,  is 
gradually  wearing  itself  out.  One  might  almost  fancy  the  Tories  had 
announced  a  tax  upon  prose,  so  sensible  is  the  diminution  of  the 
article  in  even  the  best  read  and  best  conducted  of  country  neighbour- 
hoods. Mankind  will  not  submit  to  be  held  by  the  button  while  the 
train  is  waiting,  the  Magnet  agitating  her  paddles,  Rubini  singing, 
Taglioni  dancing,  Bouffd  acting,  the  orchestra  of  Strauss  modulating 
its  waltzes,  or  the  Sistine  Chapel  its  **  Stabat  Mater."  Let  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  concentrate  itself  within  its  blue  covers — ^let  the  wisdom 
of  the  squirearchy  concentrate  itself  within  its  green  coverts;  but  we 
will  none  of  their  bagged  foxes  turned  out  upon  us!  Society,  like  a 
huge  boa-constrictor,  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  (as  the  Vulgate  vulgarly  hath  it)  "  never  so  wisely." 

By  this  timcy  Reader,  you  will  have  recognised  me  as  an  inveterate 
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Bore-hater.  I  forestall  your  sneers.  My  freedom  from  self-love  is 
Tery  remarkable!  No  earthly  bore  I  detest  more  than  myself!  but 
being  unable  to  part  company  without  a  felonious  attempt,  which,  if 
bootless,  the  Thames  Dogberry s  are  beginning  to  reward  with  the 
treadmill,  I  bear  with  my  partner  for  life,  on  condition  of  his  agreeing 
with  me  in  hearty  animosity  towards  all  others  of  his  species. 

The  first  Bore  I  remember  as  exciting  my  worldly  disgusts  was  my 
nurse.  Having  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  what  is  called  a  son  and 
heir,  merry  peals  were  jangled  in  my  honour;  vast  portions  of  raw 
beef  devoured  by  my  father's  tenantry,  from  donations  of  oxen  roasted 
whole;  and  I  was,  of  course,  afflicted  throughout  my  infancy  by  the  slow 
tortiu'e  of  a  professed  head-nurse; — a  woman  who  had  *^  Underwood's 
Diseases  of  Children"  by  heart — (such  a  pebblestone  of  a  heart  as  it 
was!)  and  inflicted  Buchon's  Domestic  Medicine  upon  me — ^page  after 
page,^-dose  after  dose.  I  went  through  the  alphabetical  index,  from 
Ague  to 

But  why  administer  the  filthy  recapitulation  to  my  robust  readers  ? 
Suffice  it  that  I  survived  tthe  united  batteries  of  the  Pharmacopeia 
Londinensis  and  its  rival  of  Edinburgh. 

In  process  of  time,  the  old  woman  addressed  herself  to  the  cure  of 
my  mind,  instead  of  the  cure  of  my  body ;  drenched  me  with  the 
spelling-book,  in  lieu  of  senna  tea;  and  insisted  upon  Watts's  Hymns 
three  times  a  day,  instead  of  emulsion.  I  began  to  grow  very  wicked 
indeed,  under  the  arbitrary  infliction  of  these  alteratives.  A  much 
longer  course  of  "How  (ioath  the  little  busy  bee,"  and  "Let  dogs 
delight,"  would  have  driven  me  to  some  monstrous  perpetration  ;  I 
shocdd  have  cut  ofi*  the  end-tail  of  nurse  Grimsey's  favourite  tabby,  or 
effected  a  burglary  on  her  spectacle  case.  By  sheer  force  of  boring, 
the  old  creature  was  inciting  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature 
in  my  son-and-heirified  bosom. 

But  ere  the  sins  of  the  bosom  were  visited  on  the  neck,  as  they 
might  chance  to  have  been,  Mrs.  Grimsey,  by  drinking  to  herself 
every  night  after  supper,  and  herself  acknowledging  the  pledge,  so 
as  to  drink  for  two,  brought  on  a  liver  complaint ;  and  one  fine  Sep- 
tember, died  of  our  excellent  October.  My  tears  were  less  abund^t 
than  they  ought  to  have  been.    In  life  and  death 

**  Too  little  of  water  hadst  thou,  poor  Ophelia !" 

I  should  have  wept  hogsheads,  however,  had  I  at  the  time  surmised 
what  it  was  to  exchange  a  head-nurse  for  a  tutor,  whose  vocation  com- 
prehended both  head  and  tail.  To  "kiss  the  rod"  is  an  admirable 
figure  of  speech  for  an  epitaph ;  but  the  rod  being  of  well-twigged 
birch,  shew  me  the  heir-apparent  who  was  ever  thus  submissive. 

I  was  all  the  more  flogged  by  my  tutor,  because  my  poor  mother 
shortly  followed  my  head-nurse  to  the  grave  ;  overpowered,  I  verily, 
believe,  by  the  fatigue  of  her  own  nursery,  which,  by  the  decease  of 
Mrs.  Grimsey,  h^  devolved  to  her  hands.  Either  I  was  a  pro- 
digious dunce,  or  Mr.  Tickle  prodigiously  addicted  to  flagellation.  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  had  recourse  to  this  species  of  quotidian 
exercise  to  ward  off  the  ague  ;  for  our  family  seat  was  nearly  as  cold 
and  damp  as  our  family  vault,  and  alas!  not  situated,  by  way  of  anti- 
dote, in  a  coal  country.  Every  day,  therefore,  the  cliilly  Tickle 
managed  to  flog  both  himself  and  his  disciple  into  a  glow.    My  father 
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looked  coolly  on,  or  rather  did  not  look  at  all.  He  was  making  amends 
to  himself  for  all  the  privations — in  fox-hunting,  claret,  and  other 
items — to  which  he  had  been  compelled  during  the  somewhat  strict 
Teign  of  his  wife  ;  and  took  little  thought  of  me,  except  as  a  growing 
evil — ^tlie  heir,  in  fact,  to  his  property,  obstinately  surviving  to  prevent 
the  entail  being  cut  oJf\  or  the  timber,  down.  I  was  probably  as  great 
a  bore  to  /it/7i,  as  Tickle  to  myself. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  German  diabolism  much  in  fashion, 
called  "Peter  Schlemihl,"  setting  forth  how  a  man  was  induced  to 
sell  his  shadow  to  the  devil.  People  who  pretended  to  know  more  than 
their  neighbours,  discovered  that  the  shadow  parted  with  by  Peter  was 
figurative  of  Conscience  .  Now,  Tickle  was  my  shadow — my  conscience ; 
and  could  I  have  persuaded  the  foul  fiend  to  bid  for  liim,  his  Satanic 
Majesty  should  have  had  an  easy  bargain.  Not  an  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four,  in  which  the  conscientious  tutor  was  not  tagging  at  my  heels  ; 
not  only  over  ray  Homer  or  my  slate,  to  which  he  was  of  course  a 
professional  appendage,  but  no  sooner  did  I  take  pen  or  fishing-rod  in 
hand,  than  his  was  on  my  shoulder!  If  my  father's  keepers  invited  me 
to  a  private  rat-hunt.  Tickle  was  sure  to  smell  a  rat ;  if  I  made  an 
appointment  with  them  for  an  excursion  before  daylight  to  the  warren. 
Tickle  was  on  the  look-out  hours  before  the  rabbits.  He  kept  the 
key  of  the  boat-house — he  kept  the  key  of  the  archery-closet — he 
kept  the  duplicate  of  the  grape-houses  and  pineries — he  kept  the  key 
of  everything,  in  short,  but  the  library,  which  nobody  wanted  to 
enter  but  himself.  The  only  lock  he  left  open  in  the  house  was  the 
one  of  the  Human  Understanding.  He  called  this  doing  his  duty  to 
his  employer;  but  between  ourselves.  Reader,  it  was  only  in  the  hope 
of  doing  duty  hereafter  in  one  of  the  family  livings. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  go  on  hating  alone.  Lone,  they  say,  is 
the  divinity  of  duettinos;  and  Happiness,  Lord  Byron  assures  us — 

"  Is  bom  a  twin." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ungentle  passion  is  quite  as  much  in  need  of 
sjrmpathy  as  the  tender  one  ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  solace  to  my 
feelings  when  I  found  my  antipathy  to  my  tutor  shared  by  the  amiable 
family  of  the  parson  of  the  parish,  whose  views  upon  the  Ganderfield 
preferments  were  nearly  as  rapacious  as  his  own. 

The  Parsonage  stood  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  lodge  gate; 
and  it  was,  consequently,  the  readiest  of  my  truantries  to  slip  out 
whenever  Tickle  was  busy  setting  my  themes  for  the  morrow,  or 
corresponding  with  a  college  chum,  a  brother  dunce-driver  in  some 
honourable  family,  and  make  my  way  over  the  fields,  which  tlie  square 
brick  mansion  at  the  end  of  them  caused  me  to  regard  as  Elysian. 

TherCy  I  was  always  welcome — there^  I  was  shadowless  !  Tickle 
had  no  grounds  for  complaining  to  my  father  of  my  frequenting 
Mr.  Meanwell's  society.  For  the  parson  was  a  favourite  at  the  Hall; 
a  good  scholar,  moreover,  who  would  liave  been  a  schoolmaster  him- 
self had  he  not  been  a  parson;  and  consequently,  an  unexceptionable 
companion  for  tlie  young  squire.  It  was  only  when  Tickle  could 
pounce  upon  me  on  the  road,  and  falsify  my  migration  into  a  visit  to 
the  stables  or  kennel,  that  he  was  able  to  back  up  the  impending 
chastisement  >vith  my  father's  authority.  Once  housed  in  the  par- 
sonage, I  was  safe — the  Bore  was  distanced!  . 
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How  happy  were  those  stolen  mornings!  I  suppose  the  rod  and 
line,  (for  which  I  exchanged  the  tutor's  rod  and  cane!)  and  guns  and 
powder-horns  of  poor  Meanwell,  were  little  different  from  other 
Eshing  tackle,  or  other  sporting  apparatus.  To  me,  they  were 
unique.  To  get  away  from  Tickle,  and  find  them  in  my  hands — to 
get  away  from  Tickle,  and  find  myself  and  them  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  regarded  the  tutor  as  a  sneaking  fellow,  was  a  holiday  indeed! 

And  then  Mrs.  Meanwell  was  such  an  incomparable  creature, 
(incomparable,  I  mean,  to  the  appreciation  of  twelve  years  old !) 
Such  an  accomplished  woman — such  a  delicate  artist!  No  trumpery 
getter-np  of  fancy  screens,  or  dauber  of  unmeaning  landscapes.  Her 
apricot  nuirmalade  was  the  thing— 4icr  quecn-cakcs  were  the  brightest 
emanation  of  her  genius  ;  nor  did  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  with  all 
his  Italian  confectioners,  ever  taste  such  clarified  currants !  In  my 
estimation,  Madame  Dacier  and  ]Irs.  Barbauld  were  fools  to  Mrs. 
Meanwell!  A  sweetmeat  closet  is,  after  all,  the  only  cabinet  d^etude 
appropriate  to  the  sweet  sex  ! 

It  was  in  that  parsonage  I  learnt  to  appreciate  the  erroneousness 
of  priestly  celibacy,  as  enforced  by  the  Koman  canons.  Mi's.  Mean- 
well  was  nursing  mother  to  the  village.  The  old  women  would 
never  have  got  through  their  rheumatism,  or  the  young  ones  through 
the  production  of  younger,  but  for  her  opodeldoc  and  caudle.  The 
squire's  wife  is  usually  too  busy  to  think  of  such  matters,  or  too  fine  a 
lady  not  to  administer  as  much  fright  as  comfort  by  her  domiciliary 
visits.  But  Mrs.  Parson  is  as  comfortable  to  the  poor  as  a  gift  of 
fleecy-hosiery  ;  and  I  know  that  in  the  disposal  of  my  preferment, 
I  am  much  more  likely  to  insist  upon  the  incumbents  of  my  family 
livings  being  married  men,  than  cither  on  their  classics  or  their 
oratory.  Few  Bachelors  of  Arts  but  can  read  the  Bible  without 
much  spelling, — but  what  is  to  become  of  a  helpless  village,  in  fever 
time,  with  a  bachelor  parson  ? 

Between  Mrs.  Meanwcll's  preserves,  and  the  means  afforded  by  her 
husband  for  attacking  my  father's,  the  whole  hap[)iness  of  my  life  lay 
at  the  Parsonage.  Of  the  two  little  girls,  their  offspring,  I  thought 
nothing.  They  were  sewing  their  samplers  ;  and  even  had  they 
been  as  idle  and  mischievous  as  myself,  a  girl  of  ten  is  never  other- 
wise than  a  bore  to  a  boy  of  twelve. 

It  was  only  by  the  time  I  came  to  be  a  young  gentleman  of 
eighteen,  that  Harriet  and  Emma  advanced  into  rivalship  with  the 
apricot  marmalade ;  and  I  own  I  would  then  have  given  the  whole 
contents  of  the  parson's  fishing-cases,  or  rather,  I  would  have  given 
the  parson  the  whole  contents  of  Ustonson's  shop,  for  a  glance  of  the 
black  eyes  of  the  one,  or  a  gleam  of  the  blue  eyes  of  the  other. 

For  Meanwell  had  progressed  into  a  bore,  just  as  the  little  humdrums 
in  pinafores  had  progressed  into  beauties.  Tickle  was  now  Dr.  Tickle, 
and  the  principal  of  a  college.  His  borc-ishncss  had  found  an  appro- 
priate sphere,  and  was  unpercoived,  amid  that  of  five  hundred  other 
bores,  greater  than  himself.  He  now  abided,  moreover,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  distant  from  the  hall,  and  his  boredom  regarded 
me  no  longer — ^whei-eas  Meanwell  was  a  permanent  evil.  Meanwell 
was  anchored  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  me  for  life; — a  Bore  moored 
at  my  park  gates,  like  the  convict  ship  at  Woolwich. 

Strong  in  the  obligations  he  had  conferred  on  my  boyhood, — ^fortified 
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against  my  peace  with  all  the  apricot  marmalade  and  queen-cakes  I 
had  swallowed  in  his  parlour, — ^he  assumed  towards  the  young  squire 
a  privilege  of  familiarity  which  my  Oxford  susceptibilities  could 
scarcely  brook.  I  might  be  excused  some  degree  of  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency, — for  I  had  only  twelvemonths  before  exchanged  my  prince- 
dom of  Wales  for  the  Crown  of  Ganderfield;  and  had  assumed  my 
first  airs  of  sovereignty,  and  assumed  them  in  vain,  with  the  view  of 
shaking  off  my  Falstaff.  Meanwell  had  become  as  inseparably  my  shadow 
as  Tickle  had  ever  been.  The  Hall  lay  as  convenient  to  the  Parson- 
age as  the  Parsonage  had  formerly  lain  to  the  Hall.  My  cellar  was 
just  as  attractive  now,  as  Mrs.  Meanwell's  sweatmeat  closet  of  yore; 
and  the  cloth  evinced  its  usual  instincts  by  sticking  to  the  tablecloth. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  I  could  dispose  of  my  new  shadow  neither 
to  devil  nor  angel.  Not  a  minute  of  the  day  could  I  get  rid  of  him! — 
least  of  all,  when  I  visited  the  Parsonage,  and  felt  that  he  ought  to  be 
visiting  the  sick; — or,  at  all  events,  he  might  have  gone  and  tickled 
my  trout  and  sliot  my  pheasants,  as  he  had  taught  me  to  shoot  my 
father's,  while  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  two  girls  were  as 
adroit  at  netting  purses  as  they  had  foi^nerly  been  at  marking  canvas. 
But  the  bustling  helpmate  of  poor  Meanwell  was  at  length  quiet  in  the 
churchyard;  and  instead  of  replacing  her  in  her  parochial  office  of 
nursing  the  old  women,  he  chose  to  devote  himself  to  watching  the 
young  ones. — Yes! — decidedly,  he  was  twice  as  great  a  bore  as  Tickle, 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  Parsonage  possessed  three  Bores  instead 
of  one;  for  on  the  attainment  of  my  majority,  both  Harriet  and  Emma 
insisted  on  becoming  my  better  half!  Had  they  proposed  going 
thirds,  I  might  have  submitted  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  selection  saved 
me.     Both  pretended  equal  claims  upon  my  heart  and  hand.     All  I— 

"  Detenero  meditatur 
A  mores  uDgui !" — 

could  say  in  answer  was,  that  if  I  ever  made  an  offer  of  either,  I  must 
have  been  dreaming;  and  as  it  appeared  that  whatever  I  might  have 
said  or  done  in  my  sleep,  I  had  written  nothing, — I  had  not  committed 
myself  sufficiently  to  be  required  to  commit  matrimony.  Besides,  the 
lawyers  would  have  had  to  toss  up,  to  decide  in  favour  of  which  sister 
to  institute  proceedings  for  a  breach  of  promise.  I  had  sauntered  in 
the  green  lanes  in  company  with  Harriet  quite  as  often  as  in  company 
with  Emma;  and  then,  as  well  as  in  my  fishing  parties,  with  both  sisters 
in  alternation,  the  eternal  shadow  was  ever  behind  us! 

Three  bores,  however,  in  conjunction — tria  juncta  in  t/m>-^4i  very 
Cerberus  of  Boredom — was  three  times  too  much  for  my  nerves ! 
So  long  as  I  sojourned  at  the  Hall,  I  fancied  that  they  looked  briefs  at 
me  from  the  pulpit  and  family  pew ;  and  mistook  every  invitation 
to  dinner  for  a  subpoena 

"  MlUtiao  species  amor  est  !*' 

To  avoid  all  this,  like  other  gentlemen  in  difficulties,  I  went  abroad. 
My  family  seat  was  quite  bore  enough  in  itself,  without  this  accession. 
It  was 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  and  paint  the  lily," 

to  increase  its  powers  of  offuscation. 
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BT     CHARLES     HEBYET. 
"  Very  Uke  a  whale.»' 


The  sammer  sun  shone  brightly. 

And  freshly  blew  the  gale, 
The  sparkling  waves  were  dotted  o'er 

With  many  a  fisher's  sail ; 
On  Wexfbrd  bridge,  on  Wexford  quay, 
A  motley  throng  came  forth  to  see 

A  sight  gourmands  delight  in  ; 
Boats  steering  in,  all  laden  well 
With  salmon,  plaice,  and  mackerel. 

Red  mallet,  sole,  and  whiting. 

And  as  in  quick  sncoession 

Each  boat  drew  nigh  the  shore. 
Gay  laughter  echoed  far  above 

The  plashiDg  of  the  oar ; 
In  port  at  last,  each  jovial  crew, 
With  home  and  all  its  Joys  in  view. 

Their  past  fatigues  to  vary, 
Ogled  the  girls  with  sly  intent, 
Toss'd  oflf  a  glass  for  "  divihnent," 

Or  whiatled  "  Paddy  Carey." 

Far  in  the  rear  and  slowly 

A  single  boat  came  on. 
The  last  of  all  the  little  fleet 

That  on  the  trip  had  gone. 
What  keeps  her  back?  why  lags  she 

so? 
Thqs  flew  the  queries  to  and  fro, 

From  mother,  wife,  and  maiden. 
For  they  shew'd  all  the  sympathy ; 
The  men  thonght  merely  she  most  be 
Uncommon  heavy  laden." 
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Ere  long,  the  strand  approaching, 

The  uizj  bark  drew  near. 
And  question  foUow'd  question  fast, 

Berorc  the  crew  could  hear. 
"  Pether,  your  sowl,  spake  out,  asthore  / 
Och  I  thin,  and  wont  I  see  ye  more  ? 

What  will  I  do  without  ye?" 
"  Larry,  and  is  it  dhrowned  ye  are  ?' 
•*  No,  Norah  dear,  Pm  safe,  agra  t* 

**  And  dhrunk  too,  divil  doubt  ye !' 
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Well  might  the  fishwives  marvel 

The  plenteous  spoil  to  see, 
Rarely  one  boat  so  laden  came 

In  sight  of  Wexford  quay. 
Sach    soles,   such   lobsters,    and   such 

crabs. 
Not  mentioning  the  smelts  and  dabs, 
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All  hungry  palates  tickling ; 
Such  turbots,  fit  for  civic /c/«; 
Such  herrings,  flounders,   bream, 
skate ; 

Such  salmon  prime  for  pickling  I 
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But  why  was  Peter  silent 

When  all  around  were  gay  ? 
Why  did  he,  when  appealed  to,  shake 

His  head  and  turn  away? 
E'en  Larry's  brow  had  learnt  to  Arown ; 
Both  stood  apart  and  looking  down, 

A  pair  of  dismal  dummies ; 
So  grave,  so  glum,    one  might   have 

thought 
That  by  mistake  the  boat  had  brought 

Automatons  or  mummies. 

In  vain  did  charming  woman 

Her  utmost  witchery  try,  * 
They  saw  unmoved  each  tempting  smile. 

Each  tender  sparkling  eye. 
They  cared  not  for  the  magic  light, 
That  twinkled  in  the  orbs  as  bright 

As  those  of  famed  Kate  Kearney ; 
Each  fond  caress  they  did  but  spurn. 
Spoke  only  three  words  in  return, 

And  those  were  "  Hould  yer  blarney  I" 

Alas !  that  dark-eyed  Norah, 

W^ith  all  her  wiles,  should  fail 
To  learn  what  made  her  Larry's  cheek 

So  very,  vert/  pale ! 
How  diff  rent  once  he  used  to  be, 
So  happy  to  come  back  from  sea, 

So  gallant,  gay,  and  frisky. 
What  changed  mm  now?    Well  might 

she  pout. 
She  couldn't  make  the  man  speak  out. 

And  nothing  could,  hot  whisky  I 

'Twas  not  till  he  had  swallow'd 

A  glass  she  fiU'd  for  him, — 
No  heeltap,  no  short  measure  there, 

A  thumper  to  the  brim,— 
That  he  at  length  his  tale  began. 
How,  as  from  port  they  gaily  ran. 

Careless  what  might  betide  them, 
They  saw  a  fish,  but  what  its  name 
They  knew  not,  nor  from  whence  it 
came. 

Swimming  along  beside  them. 
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And  such  a  fish !  a  monster 

Dashing  the  spray  like  hail, 
He  nearly  swamp'd  their  little  boat 

Whene'er  he  shook  his  taiL 
They  toiPd  and  panted  at  the  oar, 
Until  the  fast  receding  shore 

(As  the  poetic  phrase  is) 
Faded  from  view,  but  still  thev  spied 
The  fearful  creature  at  their  side, 

Swimming  away  like  blaies. 

And  now  they  saw  around  them 

Nought  save  the  open  sea, — 
The  son  was  shining  on  the  wavei, 

The  gale  was  blowing  free ; 
When  suddenly  the  monster  fish 
Gave  with  his  tail  a  mighty  swish 

Above  the  surface  darting, 
As  if  to  throw  a  summerset, 
Then  splashed  them  both  with  "  heavy 
wet"— 

A  last  salute  at  parting. 

When  next  they  look'd,  the  monster 

Far  towards  the  land  had  gone — 
Some  spell  had  made  him  "  turn  again,'* 

As  once  did  Whittington  : 
And  though  their  eyes  with  spray  were 

dim, 
To  a  dark  rock  he  seem'd  to  swim. 

Near  Wexford  harbour  lying ; 
No  further  trace  they  e*er  could  find. 
Nor,  to  say  truth,  were  they  inclined 

To  waste  much  time  in  trying. 

They  gazed,  still  half  expecting 

That  fearful  form  to  see. 
Moving  along  amid  the  waves 

So  swift  and  silently  ; 
Then  with  faint  hearts  their  nets  they 

threw. 
And  such  a  wondVous  booty  drew, 

As  quite  perplex'd  their  reason ; 
Fish,  if  they  dared  believe  their  eyes. 
Of  every  shape,  and  kind,  and  size. 

Both  in  and  out  of  season. 

Their  toil  was  done,  and  slowly 

Homewards  tliey  bent  their  way. 
Oft  looking  back  to  where  they  deemed 

The  dreaded  monster  lay  ; 
For  both  agreed,  that  fish  must  l>e 
Condemned  to  wander  in  the  sea, 

For  some  most  grave  demerit — 
'Twas  not  a  common  fish,  oh  no ! 
Old  Pari  had  died  two  days  ago, 

And  this  must  be  his  "  sperrit." 

From  Up  to  lip  the  story 
With  strange  additions  flew. 

Till  each  fresh  list'ncr  in  his  turn 
More  than  the  others  knew. 


To  Killinick  and  Ross  it  spread. 
How  a  rich  farmer,  lately  dead 

And  buried  (more  surprising !) 
Was  doom'd  to  swim  in  fishy  ibrm 
Throughout  all  weathers,  calm  or  storm. 

Whatever  he  met,  capsizing. 

How  he  at  times  delighted 
The  empty  nets  to  cram, 
'  And  how  he  frisk'd  and  leapt  about, 
I      And  gamboU'd  as  he  swam ; 
I  How  he  escorted  boats  to  sea, 
I  Fnghten'd  their  crews  most  awfully. 
By  capering  before  'em. 
And  how  he  then  tum'd  back  to  shore — 
All  tlus  was  told,  and  plenty  more, 
!      Cum  no/if  variorum. 

At  length,  a  passing  stranger. 

Who  chanced  to  hear  the  tale, 
Aflirm'd  the  so-call'd  spectre  fish 

Was  npthing  but  a  whale. 
Nay  more :  one  bright  and  sunny  noon, 
Arm'd  with  a  long  and  sharp  haqKMD, 

A  sailing  boat  he  hired. 
And  start^  off  to  seek  his  prey. 
Though  some  were  bold  enough  to  say 

He'd  very  soon  be  tired. 

And  so  he  was ;  returning 

Ere  many  hours  had  flown. 
He  told  how  first  he  spied  the  fish 
Beside  the  rock  alone ; 
'  And,  cautiously  approaching  near, 
!  How    with    sure   aim   he  plunged  the 
spear. 
And  how,  the  surface  whit'ning 
With  frothy  foam,  the  angry  whale. 
Whisking  its  huge,  unwieldy  tail. 
Made  off  like  **  butter'd  lightning." 

And  how  he  foUow'd  swiftly. 

And  strove,  but  all  in  vain. 
To  come  up  with  the  flying  foe. 

And  try  his  luck  again ; 
In  vain  he  sail'd  now  fast,  now  slow, 
Backwards  and  forwards,  to  and  fro. 

Thinking,  no  doubt,  to  be  a 
Match  for  the  fish ;  but  strange  to  say 
The  fish  had  vauish'd,  and  which  way 

He  hadn't  an  idea. 

Years  are  gone  by,  but  never 

Could  Wexford  seaman  say 
That  he  had  seen  the  monster  whale 

Siuce  that  eventful  day  ; 
Yet  some  there  are  who  live  in  hope. 
Trusting  by  aid  of  telosco]>e — 

That  mystery-detector — 
When  summer  winds  are  blowing  free, 
Near  the  dark  rock  once  more  to  see. 

The  Farmer's  fishy  spectre  1 
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" And  then,  the  lover." — Suakspeark. 

V. 

Professor  ^iARTYN,  by  the  assistance  of  his  old  fellow -collegian, 
Dr.  Farmer,*  now  introduced  our  young  aspirant  to  Mr.  George 
St«3evens,t  who  took  an  early  opportunity  for  making  him  jwrsonally 
known  to  Mr.  John  Kemble.  By  that  gentleman  he  was  received 
with  much  courtesy ;  he  heard  him  recite,  and  before  him  the 
country  candidate  for  metropolitan  advancement  went  through  the 
usual  ordeal.  The  effect  of  tliese  interviews  wtis  extremely  flattering. 
Mr.  Kemble  suggested  the  part  of  Borneo  for  Elliston's  particular 
study,  proi>osing  that  character  for  his  fh*st  London  appearance,  at 
Drury  Lane  ITieatre.  It  was  July,  1793,  in  which  these  meetings 
took  place,  and  as  the  new  splendid  edifice  was  not  then  completed, 
and  unlikely  to  be  by  the  ensuing  winter,  it  was  arranged  that 
Elliston  should  appear  about  the  commencement  of  the  season 
1794.  For  the  intei*im,  Mr.  Kemble  strongly  recommended  tliat 
he  should  return  either  to  Bath  or  York.  "  The  former,"  said  he, 
"  is,  I  think^  preferable.  You  require  but  study,  the  want  of  which 
no  genius  in  the  world  can  supply.  It  is  the  exercise  of  an  art 
which  forms  the  artist;  and  some  day,"  added  he,  with  a  smile, 
"  you  may  repay  this  advice  with  the  ingratitude  of  disputing  with  mc 
public  favour."  Mr.  Dimond  was  at  this  precise  time  acting  at  Rich- 
mond. Thither  Elliston  went  on  the  following  day — an  engagement 
was  speedily  concluded  between  them — for  the  Bath  manager  had  had 
too  favourable  a  foretaste  of  the  young  actor's  (luality,  not  to  desire  a 
fresh  importation  of  it. 

Bidding  adieu,  in  a  less  abrupt  manner  than  on  the  first  occasion,  to 
Ids  parents  in  Charles-street,  with  whom  he  had  lodged  during  liis  stay 
in  London,  Elliston  proceeded  to  Bath,  in  October,  and  made  his 
re-appearance  there,  in  the  same  month,  in  the  character  recommended 
to  his  attention  by  !Mr.  Kemble.  His  success  in  Ronieo  was  a  yet 
brighter  colouring  of  that  hue  which  had  decked  his  earlier  days.  The 
wild,  romantic  passion  of  the  Veronese  boy — the  pouring  out  of  soul 
on  the  altar  of  a  youth's  first  dream — the  glowing  diction  of  the  poet, 
aud  the  "  mould  of  form"  in  which  natm*e  would  have  best  rejoiced 
for  the  lodgment  of  such  a  spirit — stood  forth,  a  beautiful  identity  of 
that  vision  which  imagination  wakens,  as  it  dwells  on  the  progress  of 
this  Italian  tale. 

Complete  and  brilliant  as  w^as  the  success  of  his  second  visit  to  Bath, 

*  Author  of  an  **  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspearc,"  and  Master  of  Em* 
manoel  Ck>llegc,  Cambridge. 

t  George  Steevens — the  able  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  an  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Shakspeare,  whose  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  great  lexicographer  should  be 
erer  borne  in  mind,  as  his  character  has  been  too  frc4|neutlv  misunderstood, — **  It 
is  unfortanatc,^  says  Steevens,  **  that  his  particularities  and  frailties  can  be  ni(>rc 
distinctlv  traced  than  bis  good  and  amiable  exertions.  Could  the  many  bounties 
he  sludionsly  concealed,  the  many  acts  of  humanity  he  performed  iu  private,  be 
displayed  with  equal  circumstantiality,  his  defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  blaze 
of  his  virtacs,  that  the  latter  woidd  alone  be  visible.'* 
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Elliston  was,  for  a  time,  shut  out  from  the  "  first  line  of  business,"  to 
which  he  had  now  become  reasonably  entitled.  For  although  these 
days  belonged  certainly  to  the  palmy  era  of  the  drama,  yet  they  were 
not  altogether  free  from  faulty  usages  and  detrunental  example.  The 
youthful  parts  of  either  tragedy  or  comedy  were  yet  in  the  hands  of 
certain  actors,  who  once,  indeed,  might  have  graced  them  well,  but 
who  still  retained  them,  on  the  claim  of  tliirty  years'  enjoyment — a  plea, 
which  though  good  and  sufficient  to  the  fee-simple  of  dirty  acres, 
became  a  questionable  tenure  to  the  brighter  territory  of  art.  The 
creature  of  the  poet,  gifted,  indeed,  to  flourish  in  "  immortal  youth," 
but  ill  became  the  unconscious  actor  "  grown  dim  with  age,"  unless, 
indeed,  as  fast  approaching  that  second  childhood,  he  might  hope  in  a 
few  years  more  to  advance  his  first  pretensions.  We  remember  to 
have  met  with  a  somewhat  ludicrous  incident  in  point,  which  transpired, 
years  ago,  on  the  "  Western  Circuit."  An  aged  actor,  having  per- 
tinaciously clung  to  light  comedy  long  after  he  had  been  blessed  with 
a  numerous  family,  had  amongst  them  a  son  of  considerable  theatrical 
ability,  but  it  was  in  the  line  of  old  men.  This  youth  made  the  first 
trial  of  his  skill  at  Exeter,  in  the  part  of  Sir  Anthony^  in  the  comedy 
of  "  The  Rivals,"  wherein  the  venerable  favourite,  his  father,  was 
equipped,  as  usual,  for  Jack  Absolute,  The  play,  it  will  be  at  once 
remembered,  must  have  afforded  many  points  which  consequently 
became  mightily  absurd;  but  when  the  enraged  baronet  had  to  exclaim 
— "  m  disown  you — 111  unget  you — 111  never  call  you  Jack  again  !" 
it  produced  a  roar  in  the  theatre  which  far  sui'passed  any  indication  of 
merriment  the  talent  of  the  young  man  was  able  afterwards  to  excite. 

The  fame  Elliston  had  acquired  in  Romeo,  at  Bath,  quickly  rever- 
berated through  the  theatrical  circles  of  London,  and  Mr.  Kemble 
appeared  anxious  to  bring  the  contemplated  engagement  to  a  final 
settlement.  A  meeting  thereon  took  place  between  the  great  tragedian 
and  the  learned  professor,  but  the  salary  offered,  and  other  consider- 
ations, were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  project  by  no  means 
advisable — the  negotiation  therefore  was  dropt. 

In  August,  1794,  Elliston  came  to  London,  in  consequence  of  serious 
and  repeated  disagreements  which  had  taken  place  between  his  parents. 
These  now  terminated  in  their  entire  separation. 


«< 


Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set ;  bat  mao, 


Irregular  man's  ne'er  constant — ^never  certain," 

says  the  poet;  and,  true  enough,  the  watchmaker  had  of  late  contri- 
buted rather  to  the  tableau  vivant  of  Hogarth's  "  Midnight  CJon- 
versation,"  than  to  the  picture  of  domestic  enjoyment.  His  affairs,  in 
short,  were  now  wound  up,  and  the  stock  sold  off.  Young  Elliston 
undertook  the  support  of  her  who  had  never  failed  in  parental  kind- 
ness to  him,  and  the  "  Distressed  Motlier^^  once  more  occupied  his 
thoughts  in  London,  attended  with  applause  more  hearty  than  any  he 
had  hitherto  experienced  —  that  of  his  own  conscience.  The  old 
gentleman,  his  father,  became  the  joint  care  of  his  two  uncles. 

At  the  usual  period  for  opening  the  theatrical  campaign,  Elliston 
again  returned  to  Bath,  or,  rather,  Bristol — for  it  was  at  that  city 
operations  commenced;  the  company  playing  certain  nights,  but  not 
alternately,  at  one  place  or  the  other.  For  the  conveyance  of  the 
actors  from  city  to  city,  the  proprietors  had  built  two  carriages^  of 
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the  ^^  caterpillar^  tribe,  each  having  eight  small  wheels,  the  first  of  their 
kind  known  in  England.  The  regulations  under  which  this  vehicular 
sjstem  prospered  were  precise  and  rigid.  Within  the  body  of  one  of 
these  caterpillars,  the  actors  and  actresses,  after  the  night's  per- 
fonnanoes  at  the  theatre  of  one  town,  were  carried  to  the  very  stage- 
door  of  another,  and — not  one  step  beyond.  There  was  no  calling  at 
this  lodging,  and  setting  down  at  that — nothing  of  the  mourning- 
coach  accommodation,  which,  after  the  solemn  obsequies  to  the  dead, 
will  take  you  an  airing  to  Islington,  and  drop  you  afterwards  at  the 
London  Tavern — ^but,  strictly  and  literally,  so  many  furlongs  were 
measured,  and  not  a  pole  to  spare.  Arrived  at  the  said  stage-door,  at 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  caterpillar  was  delivered  of  its 
burden— out  they  came,  "  all  ladies  and  gentlemen  concerned" — ^the 
half-clothed  aiurelia  or  the  full-dressed  butterfly,  just  as  it  might 
happen^  to  seek  their  own  particular  shelter. 

**  Dicitar  et  plaostris  vezisse  poemata  Thespis." 

Sauntering  one  morning,  with  a  friend,  on  that  conventional  spot 
where  some  assemble  to  dissipate  their  lives,  and  others  to  patch  them 
up — ^namely,  the  Pump  Room — Elliston  noticed,  at  a  trifling  distance, 
a  figure  enveloped  in  sundry  flannels,  whom  he  at  once  recognised  as 
his  fellow  traveller  in  the  "  Invalid."  Scarcely  could  he  forbear  a 
Bmilcy  on  the  first  recollection  of  that  pugnacious  morning,  but 

**  Yoang  men  soon  give  and  soon  forget  offence — 
Old  age  is  slow  to  both" — 

and  so  it  appeared.  Breaking  frorii  his  companion,  he  approached  the 
footstool  of  this  polluted  "  Mufti,'*  and  in  mock  solemnity  of  tone,  said 
— "  If  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  your  recollection,  sir,  allow  me 
to  lament  that  you  are  stiU  under  your  severe  sentence — but  we  have 
all  our  trials."  On  which,  to  Elliston's  further  astonishment,  notwith- 
standing his  lesson  and  experience,  with  a  look  which  would  have 
become  Jefferies  himself  at  the  plea  of  Richard  Baxter,  tlie  other,  in 
half-smothered  accents,  replied — "  Scaramouch!" 

A  ludicrous  air  of  perplexity  which  Elliston  now  observed  in  tlie 
bystanders,  convinced  him  there  was  something  yet  to  be  explained* 

"  Don't  you  know  him?"  asked  his  companion.     "  That  is  Mr.  D , 

of  the  Corn-market — a  rogue  in  grain,  as  they  call  liim  at  Bath.  No 
one  speaks  to  him  here,  unless  to  affront  him,  as  you  have  done. 
Sentence! — atrial! — ^why,  the  equivoque  was  quite  dramatic  I"  He 
then  went  on  to  explain  the  history  of  the  indictment,  whereof  the 
reader  "  hath  by  parcels  heard,  but  not  distinctively." 

An  adventure  took  place  about  this  time,  wliich,  by  one  particular, 
was  rendered  somewhat  remarkable.  A  musical  star  being  in  the 
ascendant,  and  opera,  consequently,  the  zenith  of  the  "  bills,"  Ellis- 
ton's  duties  did  not  call  him  to  the  theatre  until  late  in  the  evening, 
when  he  had  to  play  the  part  of  Don  Juan,  for  about  the  fiftieth 
time.  Passing  down  an  obscure  street,  qn  his  way  thither,  his  ears 
were  suddenly  startled  by  indications  of  terror  and  distress,  and  he  dis- 
covered, on  turning  abruptly  into  a  narrow  court,  the  lower  part  of  a 
house  enveloped  in  flames.  The  occupiers  had  escaped  unhurt,  and  most 
of  them,  miserably  poor,  were  watching,  either  in  stupid  agony  or 
withmwrailiDg  ones,  the  sure  destruction  of  their  crazy  chattels;  while 
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otherdy  attracted  to  the  spot  by  more  curiosity,  looked  on  the  scene 
only  as  an  exliibition  prepared  for  their  special  gratification,  and  every 
fresh  evidence  of  ruin,  but  as  a  coup  de  theatre^  which  they  welcomed 
with  applause.  Amidst  the  bewildering  appeals  of  the  surrounding  suf- 
ferers, the  most  heart-rending  were  those  of  a  middle-aged  female,  who, 
running  from  spot  to  spot,  and  threading  the  crowd  without  any  identical 
purpose  of  action,  exclaimed—  "  Poor  Jamie!  he's  gone — he's  gone! — 
no  one  can  help  poor,  daft  Jamie!"  By  the  language  and  manner  of 
the  woman,  it  was  clear  some  one  yet  remained  unrescued,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  element.  Pllliston  instantly  pushed  forward  to  the  frantic 
suppliant,  and  soon  understood  that,  in  an  upper  apartment,  some 
helpless  being  was  still  imprisoned,  whose  awful  fate  was  momentarily 
expected.  A  side-door  of  the  house  afforded  still  the  possibility  of 
ingress.  Of  the  chance  Elliston  availed  himself — he  rushed  up  the 
staircase,  followed  fortunately  by  a  bystander,  emboldened  by  this 
example,  and  found  himself  instantaneously  in  a  wretched  attic,  where, 
on  a  still  more  wretched  pallet,  lay  extended  a  poor  bedridden  being, 
whose  state  of  idiotcy  seemed  roused  to  a  glimmering  sense  of  some 
proximate  danger,  but  who  had  neither  power  of  utterance  nor  ability  of 
motion. 

Amidst  the  varied  evidences  of  decay  around  liim,  this  wreck  of 
humanity — age,  idiocy,  and  infirmity,  with  their  attendant  poverty, 
each  in  its  extreme — powerfully  affected  him.  Lost  for  a  moment 
to  the  frightful  progress  of  the  element,  he  stood  motionless  and 
appalled.  "  'Tis  useless!"  exclaimed  the  man  who  had  followed  him 
— **  he  cannot  be  saved!  the  stairs  are  already  in  flames!"  "  He  can — 
he  shall !"  ejaculated  Elliston — "  be  steady,  and  we  can  accomplish 
it."  Approaching  the  bed,  Elliston  raised  the  poor  creature  in  his  arms, 
and  binding  about  him  the  tattered  remnant  of  sheet  and  clothing — as 
much  to  disarm  his  feeble  attempts  to  be  free,  as  for  the  covering  it 
might  afford — carried  him  to  the  head  of  the  staircase.  The  mingling 
clamour  of  apprehension  and  encouragement  from  the  mob  below, 
kept  his  energy  at  its  pitch,  but  to  descend  the  flight  thus  encumbered 
was  imiK)ssible.  The  fire  was  mounting,  and  suffocation  inevitable. 
With  difficulty  he  had  passed  to  the  first  landing,  where,  forcing  a  side- 
window,  he  presented  his  nearly-rescued  charge  to  the  multitude.  But 
the  shrieks  and  struggles  of  the  sufferer — ^the  difficulty  of  making  the 
crowd  undcrstivnd  that  they  were  to  assist  him  from  below,  all,  impera- 
tively, the  work  of  a  few  seconds — ^had  nearly  left  them  in  one  common 
ruin.  At  length,  however,  by  the  aid  of  his  companion,  all  was  accom- 
plished. The  living  burden  was  lifted  on  the  sill,  lowered  by  the  fragile 
tackle,  and  fell,  unhurt,  into  the  contrived  treillage  of  the  people.  The 
two  liberators  now  effected  their  own  escape — not  terrific,  indeed,  in 
descent,  but  within  tliree  minutes  the  whole  interior  was  in  flames. 

Disentangling  himself  from  the  embraces  of  the  women  ^as  little 
befitting  Don  Juan  as  his  escape  from  fire),  Elliston  now,  like  good 
Launcelot,  "  took  to  his  heels  and  ran,"  reaching  the  theatre  just  in 
time  to  see  a  substitute  Libertine,  like  other  ragouts,  "  dressed  on  the 
shortest  notice,"  and  ready  to  be  served  up  in  his  place.  An  apology  had 
been  made  to  the  audience  for  his  absence,  but  the  cause  of  it  was  still 
an  interesting  mysteiy.  In  a  few  words,  he  explained  to  his  apologist 
the  event  of  the  evening,  who,  taking  the  op|K)rtunity  of  Elliston's 
dressing,  again  presented  himself  before  the  curtain,  and  repeated  the 
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slight  account  he  had  received,  with  considerable  point.  ^'  Don  Juan," 
he  added,  "  as  announced  in  the  bills,  had  already  ^  descended  in  a 
shower  of  real  fire,'  but  having  set  his  very  fate  at  defiance,  he  had 
effected  his  return,  to  receive,  as  he  richly  deserved,  a  still  warmer 
sentence  at  the  hands  of  his  judges  now  present."  His  welcome,  as 
may  be  well  supposed,  was  most  enthusiastic.  Called  upon  to  tell  his 
own  story,  EUisUm  was  as  much  in  his  element  as  Don  Juan — for  he 
had  to  make  a  speech ;  a  faculty  which,  though  in^  after  life  he  greatly 
improved,  he  by  no  means  inconsiderably  possessed  at  this  present. 
The  above  incident  gave  such  additional  attraction  to  this  drama,  that 
it  was  scarcely  out  of  the  bills  at  any  part  of  the  season. 

So  much  for  the  adventure  itself;  but  Elliston,  who,  it  will  be  readily 
believed,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  searching  out  the  unhappy 
patient  he  had  rescued,  discovered  that  he  had  originally  been  an  actor, 
and  frequently  a  fellow  labourer  with  the  great  Macklin.  Indiscretion, 
and  consequent  want  of  employ,  had  brought  on  this  state  of  mental 
aberration  and  wretchedness.  Elliston  continued  his  kindness  to  him 
till  he  died. 

VI. 

The  prosperity  of  Elliston  at  this  time,  "  like  a  full  ear  of  corn," 
demanded  only  the  gathering — and  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  neither 
careless  of  the  present  nor  unmindful  of  the  future.  His  address, 
and  the  respectability  of  his  connexions,  made  him  familiar  with  several 
resident  families,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  acquaintance  was  courted 
by  many  visitors  from  the  capital  who,  by  a  certain  air  of  patronage 
they  assumed,  were  evidently  looking  forward  to  the  idle  gratification 
of  claiming  the  first  indagation  of  his  merit,  when  he  might  have 
become  the  centre  of  metropolitan  attraction. 

The  residence  of  Elliston  was  at  the  house  of  a  highly  respectable 
widower,  who  professed  to  give  instruction  in  the  cahgraphic  art — a 
science  which,  with  that  enthusiasm  which  should  attend  every  man  in  his 
own  vocation,  he  placed  immeasurably  above  all  other  accomplishments 
necessary  to  the  polite  world; — to  write  a  good  letter  was,  clearly,  to 
write  a  good  hand.  Not  tliat  he  considered  the  matter  altogether  un- 
worthy attention,  but  held  it,  as  some  of  our  musical  composers  esteem 
poetry,  as  merely  the  vehicle  for  a  more  rectified  essence.  He  was  the 
£r8t  who  convinced  the  public  by  a  framed  and  glazed  evidence  of  facts, 
which,  occupying  the  centre  pane  of  the  parlour  window,  announced  the 
following : — "  This  is  a  specimen  of  my  hand-writing,  before   taking 

lessons  of  J^ir.  G ;"  and  a  rude  specimen  it  was,  to  all  intents  and 

purposes.  Immediately  below — ",Tliis  is  a  specimen  of  my  hand- writing, 
after  taking  six  lessons  of  Mr.  C  ;"  and  a  more  rapid  progress  could 
not  reasonably  have  been  expected,  for  no  copper-plate  coidd  match  it. 
It  was  in  this  worthy  gentleman's  society  Elliston.occasionally  passed  a 
leisure  evening,  and  as  the  writing-master  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
little  card  entertainments,  the  fortunate  actor  found  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation in  the  acquaintance. 

A  certain  lady,  who,  in  after  years,  was  an  amie  du  cceur  of  the 
Elliston  family,  was  generally  a  visitor  on  such  occasions — a  sprightly, 
agreeable  woman,  who,  by  frequent  hints  and  other  indirect  ex*- 
pressions,  led  the  young  actor  to  understand  that  he  was  held  in  very 
enviable  favour  in  a  quarter  by  no  means  to  be  slighted,  and  that  it- 
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would  be  his  own  fault  if  his  fortune  were  not  greatly  improved.  In  fact, 
she  offered  to  become  the  means  of  making  him  acquainted  with  a  lady 
in  Bath,  well  known  as  a  personage  of  great  taste  and  acquirements,  to 
which  consideration  she  had  certainly  forfeited  no  particle  of  claim,  in 
her  admiration  of  so  accomplished  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Elliston.  For 
this  pretty  speech  he  could  express  no  less  than  gratitude,  and  the 
introduction  soon  took  place. 

The  tasteful  personage  in  question  was  a  Miss  Flemming,  whose 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  dancing  and  corrector  of  manners  had 
long  been  pre-eminent  at  Bath.  She  was  not,  at  this  period,  extremely 
young,  nor  had  been,  perhaps,  at  any,  particularly  handsome;  but  what 
time  might  have  run  away  with,  o^  nature  but  niggardly  bestowed,  her 
own  diligence  had  more  liberally  supplied — ^liberally,  but  discreetly; 
for  she  was  a  woman,  unquestionably,  of  judgment,  where  her  passions 
did  not  interfere;  and  one,  to  use  Knowles's  happier  words— 


Whose  fortieth  year 


»» 


No  autamD,  hut  a  second  summer  brings.' 

The  tenour  of  her  course  had  never  been  disturbed  by  any  desires 
foreign  to  its  nature  or  dangerous  to  its  interests ;  an  early  round  at 
quadrille,  or  an  occasional  visit  at  the  '^  Rooms,"  was  all  that  prying 
curiosity  could  lay  to  her  charge  on  the  score  of  frivolity. 

Miss  Flemming  now  suddenly  discovered  an  irrepressible  desire  for 
the  drama.  True,  she  eschewed  Congreve  and  Farquhar ;  but  the 
"  fine  and  serious  parts  of  the  *  Provoked  Husband'  "  were  quite  of 
another  texture.  Frequently,  she  occupied  a  side-box  at  the  theatre, 
and  under  no  circumstances  would  be  absent  whenever  Elliston  was 
advertised  for  both  play  and  farce.  These  facts,  with  sundry  invitations 
to  select  parties  at  the  lady's  residence,  very  naturally  excited  a  whisper 
in  the  Bath  coteries — an  event  which,  considering  Miss  Flem- 
ming's  appropriation  of  prudence,  might  appear  a  little  extraordinary. 
But  she  was  not  without  her  motives;  for  instead  of  placing  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  a  direct  offer  of  marriage,  as  some  silly,  short- 
sighted women  would  have  done,  she  played,  what  she  considered,  the 
surer  game,  of  building  up  an  implied  engagement,  of  which,  the  wider 
the  whisper  circulated,  the  more  would  the  foundations  be  strengthened. 
As  to  Flliston  himself,  he  heard  all  these  surmises  with  that  careless 
ihdifference  which  belongs  to  youth;  for  although  sensible  of  his  obli- 
gations to  the  lady's  patronage,  he  was  as  cold  imder  the  irradiation  of 
her  smiles,  as  the  snow-capped  Andes  beneath  the  torrid  zone. 

Such  was  the  state  of  tilings,  when,  at  one  of  these  select  meetings, 
he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  a  Miss  Rundall,  the  principal  assistant  in 
Miss  Flemming's  academy.  This  young  lady,  of  considerable  personal 
attractions  and  sweetness  of  manner.  Miss  Plemming  had  dexterously, 
until  now,  kept  out  of  sight,  and  would  fain  still  have  excluded,  but 
the  introduction  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  Suppressing  suspicion, 
therefore,  of  what  she  most  dreaded,  she  too  soon  perceived  the 
tender  contest  would  be  hopeless  on  her  part.  Yet,  if  retreat  were  in- 
evitable, she  still  hoped  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  took  up  her  cautious 
position  accordingly.  Elliston,  at  once  struck  by  the  lustre  of  Miss 
Rundall,  was  soon  entirely  captivated  by  her  address;  but  his  gene- 
rosity, and,  perhaps,  his  interest,  not  a  little,  induced  him  to  conduct 
himself  in  such  a  manner  towards  Miss  Flemjuing,  that  under  no  fair 
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pretence  cotild  he  be  curtailed  the  privilege  which  had  once  been  so 
cordially  conceded  to  him,  of  visiting  at  the  house.  With  the  short 
course  of  wooing,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader, — ^particu- 
larly as  we  bear  in  mind  the  caution  of  Ranger^  that  ^'  nothing  looks 
80  silly  as  a  pair  of  your  true  lovers."  Suffice  it  to  say,  a  mutual  sen- 
timent occupied  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  twain;  and  EUiston,  within 
'*  a  fortnight  and  odd  days,"  eperdument  amoureux,  avowed  his  passion 
to  one  of  the  sweetest  women  in  England,  which  IVIiss  Flemming  heard 
with  feelings  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  learning 
that  Leicester  was  married  to  Amy  Robsart.  The  possibility  of  the 
above  event,  foreseen  by  Miss  Flemming,  she  had  yet  hoped  to  cir- 
cumvent, by  rendering  the  gentleman  previously  so  involved  with 
herself,  as  to  be  no  longer  at  his  own  disposal;  but  the  rapid  progress 
of  their  passion,  and  her  own  inmiature  prodition,  reduced  her  case  to 
a  hopeless  extremity.  Frustrated  in  the  first  object  of  her  heart,  she 
now  looked  to  the  full  gratification  of  the  second,  which  was,  of  course, 
to  prevent  the  match.  Immediately,  she  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
parents  of  Miss  Rundall,  saying,  their  daughter  had  formed  a  dangerous 
acquaintance  with  a  player,  and,  unless  they  at  once  interposed  their 
authority  by  giving  her — Miss  Flemming — the  right  of  forbidding  any 
further  intercourse,  the  worst  consequences  might  ensue.  On  which 
intelligence,  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  arriving,  booted  and  spurred, 
at  Bath,  Miss  Flemming  looked  on  her  triumph  as  complete;  but,  to 
her  utter  dismay,  she  found  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Rundall  to  re- 
move his  sister  altogether  from  Miss  Flemming,  and  carry  her  off  to 
London.  Miss  Flemming  well  knew  that  the  Don,  Elliston  himself, 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the  metropolis,  to  negotiate  an  engage- 
ment of  another  description,  and  had  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  joint 
supplications  of  the  devoted  pair  would  carry  their  point  with  the 
Bandall  family-— an  event  which  she  had  determined  more  narrowly 
to  have  watched,  had  the  lady  been  permitted  to  remain  under  her 
roof.  But  darker  still  was  the  prospect  to  poor  Miss  Flenmiing.  Miss 
Rundall  had  been  her  assistant  for  thirteen  years;  her  manners  and 
ftmlable  disposition  had  materially  tended  to  the  success  of  the  academy, 
and  secured  to  it  the  highest  patronage ;  the  removal,  therefore,  was  as 
dangerous  to  Miss  F.'s  worldly  interests  as  fatal  to  her  heart's  desire — 
like  sailors,  who,  to  lighten  the  ship,  throw  over  their  bags  of  biscuits, 
she  had  parted  with  the  very  means  by  which  she  prospered. 

This  occuirence  very  soon  became  a  topic  of  public  curiosity  ; 
and  as  both  Elliston  and  Miss  Rundall  were  special  favourites  with 
many  of  the  best  families,  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  distresses  soon 
f^xcited  the  sympathy  of  the  generous  of  both  sexes.  A  kind  of  Am- 
phictyonic  council  was  held  on  the  matter;  and  the  result  was  a  request 
forwarded  by  several  of  the  beau  monde  of  Bath  to  the  friends  of  Miss 
Rundall,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  return,  and  that  she  should 
receive  the  best  patronage,  on  opening  an  academy  cither  as  Miss 
Rundall  or  <<  Mrs.  Elliston.'' 

Thus  was  another  battle  lost  to  the  Flenmiing.  Baffied  on  every 
point,  the  most  miserable  of  dupes,  betrayed  by  her  own  machina- 
tions, flhe  would  fain  have  quitted  the  field  altogether.  Calling  once 
more  a  coimcil  of  war,  the  question  was  ultimately  settled  by  treaty. 
To  the  request  forwarded  as  above,  to  the  friends  of  Miss  Rundall, 
His8  FLemming  subjoined  her  own ;  but  representing  the  unadvisable- 
11680  of  two  dandng  interests,  which  would  be  ultimately  fa^  t^  Vk^dl) 
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she  oifcrcd  to  receive  Miss  Rundall  into  partnership.  After  a  little 
further  correspondence,  the  matter  was  arranged.  Miss  Rundall  re- 
tui*ned  to  Bath — the  articles  were  signed — "  join  hands — set  partners'* 
— and  the  matrimonial  question  left  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  the 
parties. 

As  Elliston  had  lately  received  some  undeniable  evidences  of  his 
uncle's  presiding  favour,  he  now  diUgently  sought  to  cherish  and 
deserve  so  generous  a  sentiment.  Late  events  had  rendered  a  com- 
munication with  the  Master  almost  imperative,  and  too  happy  was  our 
young  lover  in  the  opportunity  of  again  addressing  him  by  letter. 
This  he  did,  announcing  that  it  was  more  than  probable  he  should 
soon  enter  on  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  London, 
and  transmitted  50/.,  being  part  of  his  first  professional  savings, 
which  the  doctor  subsequently  placed  in  the  three  per  cents.,  in  their 
joint  names.  "  There  is  now,  sir,  a  subject,"  said  he,  in  continuation, 
'^  on^  which  it  still  more  becomes  me  to  speak,  and  which  although, 
through  circumstances,  greatly  advanced,  must  still  await  your  appro- 
bation:— what  I  allude  to,  is  an  attaclmient  I  have  formed  to  a  young 
lady  of  this  place,  and  whom  I  ardently  desire  to  make  my  wife. 
Severed  as  I  have  been  from  my  earlier  friends,  it  has  been  my  en- 
deavom',  in  forming  new  ones,  to  connect  myself  with  those  who  may 
do  the  first  no  dishonour,  should  they  again  restore  me  to  their  favour. 
I  shall  not  detain  you  by  hackneyed  professions  of  devotion  to  the 
happiness  of  the  lady  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  or  speak  at  length  of 
the  rare  qualities  of  her  mind  and  person.  This,  I  am  aware,  would 
be  language  received  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  that  she  is  a  lady  of  great 
respectability,  and  one  who  is  looked  on  in  the  highest  respect  by 
those  who  are  themselves  most  respected." 

It  was  early  in  this  year  (1796),  that  Professor  Martyn  having  had 
some  communication  with  Mr.  Colman,  respecting  EUiston's  a]>pear- 
ance  at  the  Haymarket,  did  not  seem  to  favour  any  extraordinary 
haste  in  the  matter.  "  Colman's  cu'cumstances,"  says  he,  "  are  not  at 
present  prosperous,  and  the  pieces  acted  are,  as  I  understand,  but  one 
remove  from  farce;"  but  London  had  now  taken  full  possession  of 
the  actor's  mind,  and  all  objections  were  but  as  new  incentives  to  his 
purpose. 

]Mr.  Colman  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Piccadilly,  16th  April,  1796. 

"  Sir, — I  have  by  this  post  written  to  Mr.  Dimond,  requesting 
leave  of  absence  for  you,  for  a  few  days,  in  the  course  of  June.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  see  him  on  the  subject  ? 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 


^T^^ifC^g.^  , 


Mr.  Dimond,  very  handsomely,  at  once  acquiesced,  and  a  second 
letter  arrived  on  the  26th,  in  which  Colman  says, — '*  I  have  many 
doubts  about  Gctovtan,  and  as  many  about  your  appearing  in  a  new 
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piece.  A  new  drama  is  a  risk  of  itself,  and  should  it  fail,  the  new 
actor  must,  in  some  measure,  fail  with  it.  If,  however,  you  will  send 
a  line  to  Mr.  Cross,  I  will  peruse  his  piecei*  Let  me  have  imme- 
diately a  list  of  the  characters  you  have  performed,  and  mark  those  in 
which  you  think  you  have  been  successful."  In  a  subsequent  letter 
Colman  observes,—"  K  so  valiant,  e'en  venture  on  the  characters  you 
propose,  Octaviatiy  Sheva^  Hamlet.  Hamlet^  perhaps,  requires  fui'ther 
deliberation.  But  you  will  feel  the  pulse  of  the  town  by  first  playing 
the  other  two.  As  to  Young  Wilding^  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Palmer  will  be  with  me,  who  is  established  in  the  part.  This 
fact  I  leave  to  your  dLscretion." 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Elliston  thus  announced  his  marriage  to  his 
unde,  at  Cambridge  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  an  oc- 
casion more  happy  than  my  union  with  the  lady  who  has  become  my 
wife,  and  the  privilege  of  communicating  the  fact  to  you.  In  adding  a 
connexion  to  that  family,  of  which  you  arc  justly  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment, I  have  done  it  no  discredit  in  the  choice  I  have  made  ;  for  I 
have  united  with  it  all  that  goodness  of  heart,  sweetness  of  temper,  or 
intellectual  capabilities  could  confer.  In  point  of  fortune  we  meet  on 
equal  terms,  and  it  will  be  our  mutual  endeavour  to  improve  her 
favours.  We  have  been  flattered  by  the  congratulations  of  some  of 
the  leading  families  of  tliis  place,  and  encouraged  by  the  assurance  of 
their  patronage.  I  have  engaged  a  small  house  for  our  accommoda- 
tion— small,  but  neat,  and  suited  to  our  present  circumstances.  It 
'was  not  my  intention  to  have  married  until  Midsummer,  but  Mrs.  Ellis- 
ton  was  compelled  to  open  her  academy  by  August,  and  as  the  pre- 
parations required  time,  we  have  stolen  this  matrimonial  march  upon 
the  expectation  of  our  friends.  This  will  also  leave  me  at  liberty  to 
bring  her  with  me  to  London,  where  I  have  engaged  to  perform  for 
two  or  three  nights,  about  the  24th  of  this  month.  It  is  unnecessary, 
I  am  sure,  for  me  to  add  that  I  anxiously  look  to  the  opportunity  of 
Introducing  this  lady  to  you.  I  feel  that  I  wait  only  your  approval  of 
xnj  choice  for  the  completion  of  a  sense  of  happiness. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  dutiful  and  affectionate  nephew, 

"  R.  W.  Elliston. 

«  Chapel  Row,  Sth  Jane,  —96." 

Nothing  worthy  particular  remark  signalized  the  if/edding  day, 
"beyond  the  great  event  itself,  except,  indeed.  Miss  Flcmming  appear- 
ing in  the  character  of  bride-maid — ^a  part  she  went  through  in  a  state 
of  mind  not  very  unlike  that  of  some  heir-presumptive  to  a  rich 
estate,  who,  having  for  twenty  years  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  on 
the  reversion  as  inevitably  his  own,  suddenly  hears  of  the  birth  of  a 
direct  heir,  leaving  him  in  the  interesting  situation  of  10,000/.,  bor- 
rowed on  his  expectancies.  We  may,  perhaps,  notice  also  the  little 
coincidence  of  Foote's  "  Maid  of  Bath"  being  advertized  in  the  bills 
of  the  night,  in  which  Elliston  himself  played  the  part  of  Major 
Rackei. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1796,  Elliston  made  his  first  appearance  in 

*  This  was  good  advice  in  Colmaa :  the  piece,  'when  produced,  did  fail— it  was 
taatled,  *«nie  Charity  Boy." 
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London,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  the  part  of  Octavian,  in  the 
^'Mountaineers;"  and  played  on  the  same  evening,  Vapoury  in  the 
farce  of  "  My  Grandmother."  On  the  ensuing  morning,  the  following 
notices  made  also  tlieir  appearance  in  the  boards  of  the  joumals^'*- 
"  This  young  performer  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  from  the 
reports  of  provincial  theatres  ;  and  his  claims  are  such,  that,  in  our 
opinion  entitle  him  to  the  favourable  reception  he  has  met  with  from 
a  London  audience.  He  appears  to  possess  that  first  requisite  to  an 
actor — ^good  conception  of  his  character.  Many  passages  in  his  per- 
formance of  Octavian  were  marked  by  energy  and  feeling.  His  pathos 
made  a  successful  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  and  discovered 
powers  beyond  the  common  artifice  of  trick.  His  delivery  in  general 
was  good,  except  that,  when  he  was  desirous  of  being  impressive,  he 
was  occasionally  too  rapid.  In  Vapoury  he  disclosed  some  power  of 
whim  and  humour." 

Again — "  Doctors  differ,  says  the  proverb,  and  it  would  be  curious 
if  ci'itics  were  to  agree.  Some  say  that  the  new  performer,  Mr.  EUis- 
ton,  succeeded  very  well  in  Octaviany  but  was  indifferent  in  Vapour, 
Others  think  that  his  Vapour  was  good,  but  his  Octavian  by  no 
means  successful.  A  critic,  says  Dean  Swift,  is  like  a  dog  at  a  feast — 
intent  only  on  what  the  guests  throw  away.  Admitting,  therefore, 
tliat  of  these  critics  some  were  pleased  with  the  tragedian,  others  with 
tlic  comedian,  there  is  not  much  wonder  tliat,  each  in  his  capacity 
of  critic,  seized  on  what  was  bad  in  either  of  the  performances,  as 
their  inclination  directed." 

Taking  the  various  accounts  given  at  the  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  EUiston  made  a  decided  "  hit"  in  the  part  of  Octaviariy  and 
in  all  probability  would  have  shot  equally  well  in  Vapour,  but  for  this 
double  aim  of  being  successful  in  the  two  characters,  before  an  entirely 
new  audience.  However  confident  he  might  have  felt  in  his  powers, 
the  very  temperament  of  the  critic  was  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  it  was  not 
likely,  whatever  his  claim  might  have  been,  that  equal  and  unqualified 
praise  would  have  been  his  portion  in  this  ambidextral  attempt.  Nay, 
the  very  delight  which  the  spectator  might  have  felt  in  witnessing  his 
former  performance,  was  hostile  to  his  chance  in  the  latter,  from  the 
very  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  first  impression,  of  wliich  the  wax 
was  scarcely  set — ^like  algebraic  quantities,  they  might  have  destroyed 
each  other.  We  remember  to  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  lady 
whose  coachman  suddenly  discovered  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  flori- 
culture and  tlie  man^ement  of  the  conservatory,  but  on  no  account 
would  she  suffer  him  to  touch  a  flower  ;  it  turned  out,  however,  that  he 
liad  passed  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the  labour  of  nursery-grounds,  and 
had  scarcely  once  handled  the  reins  before  the  first  Sunday  he  drove 
her  ladyship  to  church. 

On  the  28th,  Elliston  repeated  Octavian  to  great  applause  and  an 
overflowing  audience,  and  on  the  80th  he  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Sheva,  His  success  in  this  part  was  undeniable.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  journals,  "no  actor  of  better  promise  had  presented  himself  in 
London  for  many  years,"  and  the  Bath  actor  was,  sur  le  champ,  a  con- 
firmed favourite  with  the  London  public.  These  two  parts,  Octavian 
and  Shevay  he  alternately  repeated  for  a  few  nights  according  to 
agreement. 

Early  in  July,  Elliston  resumed  his  professional  duties  at  Bath,  and 
within  a  week  of  his  return,  his  benefit  at  Bristol  took  place,  whereby 
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he  cleared  nearly  one  hundred  pounds — a  sum  hitherto  unprecedented 
in  that  city.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  he  received  the  follow- 
ing flattering  communication  from  Mr.  Colman  : — 

"London,  July  14,  1796. 

"  My  dear  Sib, — ^I  shall  be  yerj  happy  to  see  you  again  the  moment 
your  engagement  will  permit  you  to  return.  I  will  either  defer 
settling  terms  till  we  meet,  or  fix  them  with  you  by  letter.  If  you 
prefer  the  latter,  pray  propose,  and  nothing  that  I  am  able  to  effect 
shall  be  left  undone  to  meet  your  wishes. 

"  Octavian  and  Sheva,  you  might,  I  am  confident,  repeat  with  in- 
crease of  reputation  to  yourself,  and  advantage  to  the  theatre.  Hamlet^ 
too,  (of  whom  you  seem  a  little  afraid,)  has  nothing  in  the  character 
which  is  not  within  your  scope.  If  you  fancy  my  hints  can  be  of 
service  to  you  in  any  part,  I  think  they  may  be  so  in  this,  for  I  have 
been  reading  '*  Hamlet"  with  no  small  attention^  on  your  account, 
since  your  departure.  Believe  me,  whenever  I  may  have  anything  to 
suggest,  I  shdl  manifest  that  freedom  and  friendship  which  I  am  most 
tndy  inclined  to  shew  you. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

"  G,  CoLMAN." 

To  this  letter,  so  full  of  hope  and  encouragement,  Elliston  did  not 
reply  for  several  days;  for  notwithstanding  his  recent  anxiety  to  appear 
in  London,  and  his  great  reception  there,  he  still  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser  to  remain  in  a  place  which  had  become  so  essen- 
tially his  home.  ^'  Ilors  de  Bath,  point  de  salut,"  thought  he.  In 
the  meantime  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gore,*  a  gen^eman  who 
had  long  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  Elliston  blood,  which, 
in  respect  of  Robert  William  was  not  likely  to  be  now  invaded  ;  as, 
above  all  things  in  life,  the  Captain's  besetting  passion  was  a  play. 
"Why  have  you  not  replied  to  Colman's  letter?"  says  he;  "you 
should  not  be  too  confident.  Sense  of  security  is  mortals'  frailty^  and 
a  man  who  has  behaved  so  kindly  to  you  as  Colman,  has  a  claim  on 
your  best  attention.  Believe  me,  you  are  much  to  blame.  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  stand  in  awe  of  Hamlet;  you  have  every 
qualification  for  it,  except  feature,  and  art  may  do  much  for  you  even 
in  this.  Dismiss  all  apprehension ;  and  as  at  our  Swedish  game  of 
^Fer  Herne^  rush  boldly  forward,  and  win  by  daring.  I  would  say 
to  you  as  Caesar  did  to  the  pilot,  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with 
him  in  a  hurricane, — *  Quid  times  ?  Caesarem  vehis  I'  Jack  Ban- 
nister has  recovered  his  politeness ;  after  all,  what  I  fancied  coolness, 
might  really  have  been  fancy.  Cumberland  and  myself  have  met — ^we 
chatted  together  last  Friday  belund  the  scenes  very  freely,  upwards  of 
an  hour.  He  talked  much  about  you ;  and  be  not  angry,  that  I  praised 
you  highly  as  a  good  son  and  honest  man.  Last  night  I  was  behind 
the  scenes,  at  Colman's.  Jack  Bannister  bowed  en  passanty  more 
coolly  than  he  was  wont  to  do.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  of  mv  attend- 
ance on  yon,  and  rooks  will  smell  gunpowder.     Charles  Komble  asked 

*  lir.  and  1^7  Morris  Gore  resided  chiefly  at  Bath,  and  were  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Elustoni.  Mr.  Gore  aod  his  lady  were  sponsors  for  two  children—. 
Mr.  Gore,  Ibr  William  Elliston,  bom  18th  October,  1798 ;  and  Lady  Morris  Gore, 
for  FrHMM  Maria,  born  18th  August,  1800. 
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very  kindly  after  you  ;  he  seemed  pleased  to  bear  of  your  probable 
return  this  season.  Waldron,  the  renowned  Sir  Walter  Rcdeighy 
rapped  out  some  dozen  oaths — swore  *by  'gad,'  he  could  not  have 
thought  tliere  was  so  much  stuff  in  you — that  *  by  'gad,'  you  had  taken 
tliem  all  in ;  and  that  you  were  an  astonishing  young  man.  He 
talked  of  Garrick,  of  whom,  to  his  teeth,  he  knows  no  more  than  I 
of  Sanchoniatho.  lie  said,  too,  he  had  heard  you  were  engaged  at 
Covent  Grarden,  at  20/.  a-week.  Then  came  the  hero  of  the  house 
(Colman),  who  asked  me  if  I  had  received  a  letter  from  you  ?  *  Oh, 
the  rogue  !'  he  replied ;  'how  can  he  neglect  me  so,  when  he  knows  I 
am  so  impatient  to  hear  from  him  ?'  In  the  front  of  the  theatre  I  met 
Reynolds  ;  he  told  me  he  had  finished  another  comedy  for  Harrisy  in 
which  Lewis  is  to  play  Harlequin — <  It  is  full  of  stale  jokes^'  said  he ; 
<  and  the  characters  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  former  ones — and 
as  for  plot,  even  the  lying  critics  can't  accuse  me  of  stealing  them 
from  other  people,  for  my  plays  have  no  plots  at  all.'  This  isn't  being 
too  partial  to  one's  own — is  it  ?  There  is  much  conversation  stirring 
here  on  the  death  of  Robert  Bums  ;  but  honourable  fame  is  imperish- 
able.   I  cannot  do  better  than  dismiss  my  letter  with  a  hint  so  usefuL" 

On  the  first  of  August,  Colman  again  wrote  to  Elliston,  saying  that 
he  had  actually  announced  him  to  appear  at  the  Haymarket,  in  a  few 
days.  "  Let  us  leave  all  terms  to  be  arranged  at  our  meeting,"  he 
observed  ;  "  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  me." 

It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  Colman  was  extremely  anxious  EUiaton 
should  join  him  as  soon  as  possible.  In  fact,  he  had  a  great  and  par- 
ticular object  at  this  moment  in  view — an  object,  whicli  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  at  once  to  carry;  and  one  in  which,  though  EUiston  was 
to  become  the  chief  instrument,  was  as  yet  a  secret  to  the  actor^  and 
known  only  but  in  the  wary  councils  of  the  manager. 

The  patronage  which  George  the  Third  graciously  extended  to  the 
drama,  and  to  the  benefit  of  meritorious  actors,  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. In  this  summer  (1796)  Quick  played  nine  nights  at  Windsor, 
of  which  the  King  commanded  six ! 


NEW    YEAR'S    EVE. 


BT   M.T.  Wi 


At  midnight's  solemn  time 
What  breaks  upon  the  ear  ? 

Hark ! — *tis  the  festal  chime 
That  welcomes  the  New  Year. 

Look  ont ! — ^tbe  city  round 

Is  quiet  as  the  tomb : 
The  peal  the  joy-bells  sound 

Is  all  that  breaks  the  gloom ; 

The  sky  is  cold  and  bright, 
The  starlight  calm  and  sweet. 

The  lamps  with  poorer  light 
Overspread  the  silent  street ; 

And  in  the  dead  of  night 
Another  year  is  bom  ;— 


Not  whea  the  world  is  bright 
Beneath  the  gladd'ning  mom. 

Yet,  round  the  social  hearth 
A  few  have  linger*d  still. 

To  answer  the  poor  mirth 
Of  this  one  lonely  peaL 

The  kind,  though  homely  word 
Is  pass*d  trova.  each  to  each. 

And  mutual  hearts  are  stirr'd 
With  love  too  deep  for  speech ; 

For  in  their  quiet  room 
Those  merry  bells  they  hear, 

And  to  their  own  dear  home 
They  welcome  this  New  Tear* 
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eyes  was  apparently — for  it  was  only  lighted  by  a  single 
torch, — of  considerable  width  and  extent,  and  hewn  out  of 
bed  of  soft  sand-stone.  The  roof,  which  might  be  about 
ten  feet  high,  was  supported  by  the  trunks  of  three  large 
trees,  rudely  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  pillars.  There 
were  seyeral  narrow  lateral  openings,  which  seemed  to  com- 
municate with  other  caverns;  and  at  the  further  end,  which 
was  almost  buried  in  obscurity,  there  was  a  gleam  that  ap- 
peared to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  torchlight  upon 
waten  On  the  ri^ht  hand  was  a  pile  of  huge  stones,  dispoeed 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  Dnuaical  akar,  on  top  of  which^ 
as  on  a  throne,  sat  the  demon  hunter,  surrounded  by  his  satellites, 
—one  of  whom,  homed  and  bearded  like  a  coat,  and  decotated 
with  a  long  tail,  had  clambered  the  roughenea  sides  of  the  cential 
pUlar  to  hold  a  torch  over  the  captive^s  head. 

Half-stifled  by  the  noxious  vapour  he  had  inhaled,  and  blinded 
by  the  tightness  of  the  bandaffe,  it  was  some  lime  befiare  Wyat 
fully  recovered  his  powers  m  sight  and  nttcwaee.  At  lengdi, 
he  spoke. 

<^  Why  am  I  brought  hither,  fidse  fiend  ?^  he  d^nanded. 

*'  To  join  my  band,"  repUed  the  demon,  harshly  and  imperi- 
ously. 

<^  What,  scour  the  woods  with  a  troop  of  infiemal  i^iiits  I*  re- 
joined Wyat  ^^  Never  I  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  you, 
except  as  regards  our  compact." 

^'  What  I  require  from  you  is  part  of  our  compact,"  fgoined 
Heme.   **  You  are  mine." 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Wyat     "  I  defy  you !" 

So  scornful  and  terrible  a  laugh  hurst  fironi  Ae  demon  that 
Wyat  involuntarily  shrank  backwards. 

"  It  is  too  late,    cried  Heme.     "  You  are  in  my  power." 

*^  Not  till  you  have  fulfilled  your  agreement,"  rejainBd  WjaL 

*^  He  who  nas  once  closed  hands  with  Heme  the  nnntnr  rna^nnt 
retreat,"  returned  the  demon,  sternly.  '^  But  I  mean  yon  Ucfy, 
and  will  not  delude  you  with  false  expectations.  What  joa-mA, 
cannot  be  accomplished  on  the  instant.  Ere  tlaee  dajB  Aiibe 
Boleyn  shall  be  yours." 

"  Give  me  some  proof  that  you  are  not  deceiving  sie,  iphit," 
said  Wyat. 

^^  Come  with  me,  then,"  replied  Heme.  And  springiBgJBaom 
the  stone,  he  took  Wyat's  hand,  and  led  him  toward  J3ie  lower 
end  of  the  cave,  which  gradually  jdecfined  tiU  it  iiiirfail  the 
edge  of  a  small,  but  appaiently  daq)  pool  of  ^wlery  TOtng  above 
the  level  of  the  rock  mat  i)xmed  the  Innmdarjr  ^tbecaveni. 

'^  Remove  the  torch  T  tfaimdered  the  demon  Ho  Ihoee  bdind. 
^^  Now  summon  your  fidse  love.  Sir  Thoioas  Wyat,"  lie  added, 
as  his  orders  were  obeyed,  aad  die  light  was  wiflidrawn  into  one 
of  the  side  passages,  so  that  its  gleam  no  longer  fell  upon  the 
water. 
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^Appear,  Anne  Boleyn  T  cried  Wyat 

And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  shadowy  resemblance  of 
her  he  had  invoked  flitted  over  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  with 
hands  outstretched  towards  him.  So  moved  was  Wyat  by  the 
visum,  that  he  would  have  flune  himself  into  the  pool  to  grasp 
it^  if  he  had  not  been  forcibly  detamed  by  the  demon.  At  the 
same  mcMnent,  the  figure  vanished,  and  all  was  buried  in  dark- 


^  I  have  said  she  shall  be  yours,"  cried  Heme ;  ^^  but  time  is 
leqoired  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose.  I  have  only 
power  over  her  when  evil  is  predominant  m  her  heart.  But 
such  moments  are  not  unfrequent,''  he  added,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
^  And  now  to  the  chase,  i  promise  you  it  will  be  a  wilder  and 
more  exciting  ride  than  vou  ever  enjoyed  in  the  king's  company. 
To  the  chase ! — to  the  chase,  I  say !'' 

And  blowing  a  call  upon  his  horn,  the  light  instantly  re-ap-> 
peaied.  All  was  stir  and  confusion  amid  tue  impish  troop — 
and  presently  afterwards,  a  number  of  coal-black  horses,  and 
hounos  of  the  same  hue,  leashed  in  couples,  were  brought  out  of 
one  of  the  side  passages.  Among  the  latter  were  two  larse  sable 
hounds  of  Saint  Hubert's  breed,  whom  Heme  summoned  to  his 
side  by  the  names  of  Saturn  and  Dragon. 

A  lui^t  sound,  like  a  blow  dealt  against  a  tree  was  now 
heard  overhead,  and  Heme,  imposing  silence  by  a  hasty  gesture 
on  the  group,  assumed  an  attitude  of  fixed  attention.  The  stroke 
was  repeated  a  second  time. 

"  It  is  our  brother,  Morgan  Fenwolf,"  cried  the  demon. 
And  catchinff  hold  of  a  chain  hanging  from  the  roof,   which 
Wyat  had  not  nitherto  noticed,  he  swun^  himself  into  a  crevice 
above,  and  disappeared  from  view.     Dunng  the  absence  of  their 
leader,  the  troop  remained  motionless  and  silent 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Heme  re-appeared  at  the  upper 
of  the  cave.  He  was  accompanied  by  Fenwolf,  between 
bom  and  Wyat  a  slight  glance  of  recognition  passed. 
The  order  being^  given  by  the  demon  to  mount,  Wvat,  after 
instant's  hesitation,  seized  the  flowing  mane  of  the  horse 
him — for  it  was  frunished  neither  with  saddle  nor  bridle 
vaulted  upon  its  back.  At  the  same  moment.  Heme 
Ottered  a  wild  cry,  and  plunging  into  the  pool  of  water,  sunk 
"^thin  it  yfjBts  steed  followed^  and  swam  swiftly  forward 
lieneafh  the  water. 

When  Wvat  rose  again  to  the  sur&ce,  he  found  himself  in  the 
men  Idi^  tne  waters  of  which  were  ^leamin^  in  the  moonlight 
iMbie  him  he  beheld  Heme  dambennff  the  bank,  accomnamed 
by  his  two  &vourite  hounds,  while  a  large  white  owl  wneeled 
loand  his  head,  hooting  loudly.  Behind  were  the  whole  caval- 
cadet  with  their  hounds,  swimming  forward  from  beneath  a  bank 
jMyvetad  by  thick,  overhanging  trees,  which  completely  masked 
the  secret  entrance  to  the  cave.     Having  no  control  over  his 
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Steeds  Wyat  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  to  its  guidance, 
and  was  soon  placed  by  the  side  of  the  demon  hunter. 

*^  Pledge  me.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  said  the  demxm^  onJitigmg 
a  gourd-shaped  flask  from  his  girdle,  and  offering  it  to  him. 
**  'Tis  a  rare  wine,  and  will  prevent  you  from  suffering  from  your 
bath,  as  well  as  give  you  spirits  for  the  chase." 

Chilled  to  the  bone  by  the  immersion  he  had  undergone, 
Wyat  did  not  refuse  the  offer,  but  placing  the  flask  to  his  lips, 
took  a  deep  draught  from  it  The  demon  uttered  a  low  bitter 
lauffh,  as  he  received  back  the  flask,  and  he  slung  it  to  his  girdle 
without  tasting  it 

The  effect  of  the  potion  upon  Wyat  was  extraordinary.  The 
whole  scene  seemed  to  swim  aroimd  him ; — the  impish  figures 
in  the  lake,  or  upon  its  bank,  assumed  forms  yet  more  fantastic; 
the  horses  looked  like  monsters  of  the  deep ;  the  hounds  like 
wolves  and  ferocious  beasts ;  the  branches  of  the  trees  writhed 
and  shot  forward  like  hissing  serpents ; — and  though  this  effect 
speedily  passed  off,  it  lefl  behind  it  a  wild  and  maddening  feeling 
of  excitement 

"  A  noble  hart  is  lying  in  yon  glen,"  said  Morgan  Fenwolfi 
advancing  towards  his  leader,  *^  I  tracked  his  slot  thither  this 
evening.        * 

^^  Haste,  and  unharbour  him,"  replied  Heme,  ^^  and  as  soon  as 
you  rouse  him,  give  the  halloa.*' 

Fenwolf  obeyed :  and,  shortly  afterwards,  a  cry  was  heard  from 
the  glen. 

"List  halloa !  list  halloa  1"  cried  Heme,  "  that's  he  I  that's  he  ! 
hyke,  Saturn !  hyke,  Dragon!^— Away  I — away  my  merry  men  alL" 

Accompanied  by  Wyat,  and  followed  by  the  whole  cavalcade. 
Heme  dashed  into  the  glen,  where  renwolf  awaited  him. 
Threading  the  hollow,  the  troop  descried  the  hart,  flying  on  wings 
of  swiftness  along  a  sweeping  glade,  at  some  two  hundred  yards 
distance.  The  glade  was  passed, — a  woody  knoll  skirted — a  valley 
traversed — and  the  hart  plunged  into  a  thick  grove  clothing  the 
side  of  Hawk's  HilL  But  it  offered  him  no  secure  retreat  Dragon 
and  Saturn  were  close  upon  him,  and  behind  them  came  Heme, 
crashing  through  the  branches  of  the  trees.  By-and-bye,  th^ 
thicket  became  more  open,  and  they  entered  Cranboume  Chace. 
But  the  hart  soon  quitted  it  to  return  to  the  forest,  and  darted  down 
a  declivity  skirted  by  a  line  of  noble  oaks.  But  here  he  was  so 
hotly  pressed  by  his  fierce  opponents,  whose  fangs  he  could  almost 
feel  within  his  haunches,  that  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  stood  at 
bay,  and  received  the  foremost  of  his  assailants,  Saturn,  on  the 
pomts  of  his  horns.  But  his  defence,  though  gallant,  was  unavail- 
ing. In  another  instant.  Heme  had  come  up,  and  dismounting, 
called  off  Dragon,  who  was  about  to  take  the  place  of  his  wounded 
companion.  Drawing  a  knife  from  his  girdle,  the  hunter 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  advanced  on  all  fours,  towards 
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the  hart  In  this  posture,  he  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  some  wild  animal  As  he  approached,  the  hart  snorted 
and  bellowed  fiercely,  and  dashed  its  horns  against  him ;  but  the 
blow  was  warded  on  by  the  hunter  by  his  own  antlered  helm, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  the  knife  was  plunged  deeply  into  the 
deer's  throat,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Springing  to  his  feet.  Heme  whooped  joyfully,  placed  his 
bugle  to  his  lips,  and  blew  the  dead  mot  He  then  shouted  to 
Fenwolf  to  call  off  and  couple  the  hounds,  and  striking  off  the 
deer's  right  fore  foot  with  his  knife,  presented  it  to  Wyat  Seve- 
ral large  leafy  branches  beii^  gathered  and  laid  upon  the  ground, 
the  hart  was  placed  upon  it,  and  Heme  commenced  breaking  it 
up,  as  the  process  of  dismembering  the  deer  is  termed  in  the 
kmpiaffe  of  woodcraft.  His  first  step  was  to  cut  off  the  head, 
which  he  performed  by  a  single  blow  with  his  heavy  trenchant 
knife. 

"  Give  the  hounds  the  flesh,"  he  said,  delivering  the  trophy 
to  Fenwolf;  "  but  keep  the  antlers,  for  it  is  a  great  deer  of  head.*' 

Placing  the  head  on  a  hunting-pole,  Fenwolf  withdrew  to  an 
ppen  space  among  the  trees,  and  halloing  to  the  rest  of  the 
biand,  tney  immediately  cast  off  the  hounds,  who  rushed  towards 
him,  leaping  and  baying  at  the  stag's  head,  which  he  alternately 
raised  and  lowered,  until  they  were  sufficiently  excited,  when  he 
threw  it  on  the  ground  before  them. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the  rest  of  the  band  were  occu- 
pied in  various  ways, — some  striking  a  light  with  flint  and  steel 
— others  gatheriog  together  a  heap  of  sticks  and  dried  leaves  to 
form  a  fire — others  producing  some  strange-shaped  cooking 
utensils — while  others  were  assisting  their  leader  In  his  butcherly 
task,  which  he  executed  with  infinite  skill  and  expedition. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  kindled.  Heme  distributed  some  por- 
tions of  the  venison  among  his  followers,  which  were  instantly 
thrown  upon  the  embers  to  broil;  while  a.  few  choice  morsels 
were  stewed  in  a  pan  with  wine,  and  subsequently  offered  to  the 
leader  and  Wyat 

This  hasty  repast  over,  the  demon  ordered  the  fire  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  quarters  of  the  deer  to  be  carried  to  the 
cave.  He  then  mounted  his  steed,  and  attended  by  Wyat  and 
the  rest  of  his  troop,  except  those  engaged  in  executing  his 
orders,  galloped  towards  Snow  Hill,  where  he  speedily  succeeded 
,in  rousing  another  noble  hart 

Away  then  went  the  whole  party — stag,  hounds,  huntsmen, 
sweeping,  like  a  dark  cloud,  down  the  hill,  and  crossing  the 
moonlight  glade,  studded  with  noble  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
great  avenue. 

For  awhile,  the  hart  held  a  course  parallel  with  the  avenue ; 
he  then  dashed  across  it,  threaded  the  intricate  woods  on  the 

S^posite  side,  tracked  a  long  glen,  and  leaping  the  pales,  entered 
e  Home  Park.     It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  designed  to  seek 
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shelter  within  the  castle,  for  he  made  straight  towards  it,  and  ufas 
only  diverted  by  Heme  himself,  who,  shooting  past  him  with  in- 
credible swiftness,  turned  him  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ipsA. 
Here  the  chase  continued  with  unabated  speed,  until,  reaching 
die  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  stag  pluused  into  it,  and  sufierea 
himself  to  be  carried  noiselessly  down  tne  current  But  Heme 
followed  him  along  the  banks,  and  when  sufficiently  near,  dashed 
into  the  stream,  and  drove  him  ashore  again. 

Once  more  they  flew  across  the  Home  Park— once  more  they 
leaped  its  pales— once  more  they  entered  the  forest — ^but  this 
time,  the  stag  took  the  direction  of  Englefield  Green.  He  was 
not,  however,  allowed  to  break  forth  into  the  open  country,  but 
driven  again  into  the  thick  woods,  he  held  on  with  wondrous 
fleetness,  till  the  lake  appeared  in  view.  In  another  instant,  he 
was  swimming  across  it 

Heme  now. thought  fit  to  bring  the  chase  to  a  close.  Be- 
fore the  eddies  occasioned  by  the  affrighted  animaPs  plunge 
bad  described  a  wide  ring,  he  had  quitted  his  steed,  and  was 
cleaving  with  rapid  strokes,  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Finding 
escape  impossible,  the  stag  turned  to  meet  him,  and  sought  to 
strike  him  with  his  homs^— but  as  in  the  case  of  his  ill-fated 
brother  of  the  wood,  the  blow  was  received  on  the  antlered 
helm  of  the  swimmer.  The  next  moment,  the  clear  water  was 
dyed  with  blood,  and  Heme,  catching  the  gasping  animal  by 
the  head,  guided  his  body  to  the  shore. 

Again  the  process  of  breaking  up  the  deer  was  gone  through ; 
and  when  Heme  had  concluded  his  task,  he  again  offered  nis 
gourd  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  Reckless  of  the  consequences,  the 
knight  placed  the  flask  to  his  lips,  and  draining  it  to  the  last 
drop,  fell  from  his  horse  insensible. 

When  perfect  consciousness  returned  to  Wya^  he  found  him- 
self lying  upon  a  pallet  in  what  he  at  first  took  to  be  the  cell  of 
an  anchorite;  but  as  the  recollection  of  necent  events  arose 
more  distinctly  before  him,  he  guessed  it  to  be  some  chamber 
connected  witn  the  hunter*s  cave.  A  small  lamp,  placed  in  a 
recess  of  the  rock,  lighted  the  cell ;  and  upon  a  footstool  by  his 
bed  stood  a  iuc  of  water,  and  a  cup  containing  some  drink,  in 
'which  herbs  had  been  infused.  Well  nigh  emptying  the  jug  of 
water,  for  he  felt  parched  with  thirst,  Wyat  attired  himselj,  took 
up  the  lamp,  ana  walked  into  the  main  cavern.  No  one  was 
there,  nor  could  he  obtain  any  answer  to  his  calls.  Proofi,  how- 
ever, were  not  wanting  to  shew  that  a  feast  had  recently  been 
held  there.  On  one  side  were  the  scarcely-extinguished  embers 
of  a  large  wood  fire ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber  was  a  rude 
table,  covered  with  drinking  horns  and  wooden  platters,  as  well 
as  with  the  remains  of  more  than  one  haunch  of  venison.  While 
he  was  contemplating  this  scene,  he  heard  rootsteps  in  one  of  the 
lateral  passages,  and  presently  afterwards  Morgan  Fenwolf  made 
bis  appearance. 
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^  80  ^00  ufe  eoiM  round  at  last.  Sir  ThomaB,"  observed  iHe 
keeper^  m  a  fltiglitl  j^sflorcasdc  toner 

^  What  has  been  the  matter  with  me  ?"  asked  Wyat,  in  8in> 
priae. 

^  Tou  have  had  a  lerer  for  three  days,"  returned  Fenwolf, 
**  and  hare  been  raving  like  a  madman*'' 

^  Three  dayg  P  said  W^at.  ^  False,  juggling  fiend  I  he  pro- 
mised her  to  me  on  the  thod  day." 

**  Fear  not,  Heme  will  be  as  good  as  his  word,"  said  Fen- 
wolf;  **  and  now  will  you  m  forth  with  me.  I  am  about  to 
visit  my  nets.  It  is  a  fine  day,  and  a  sail  on  the  lake  will  do 
yougood-" 

^njBt  acquiesced,  and  followed  Fenwolf,  who  returned  along 
the  passage.  It  grew  narrower  and  lower  as  they  advancec^ 
until  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  move  forward  on  their  hands 
and  knees.  For  some  space,  the  passage,  or  rather  hole,  (for  it 
was  nothing  more,)  was  on  a  level.  A  steep  and  tortuous 
ascent  then  commenced,  which  brought  them  to  an  oudet 
concealed  by  a  large  stone.  Pushing  it  aside,  Fenwolf  crept 
forth,  and  immediately  afterwards  Wyat  emerged  into  a  grove, 
through  which,  on  one  side,  the  bright  waters  of  the  lake  were 
discernible.  The  keeper's  first  business  was  to  replace  the  stone, 
which  was  so  screened  by  brambles  and  bushes  that  it  could 
not,  unless  careful  search  were  made,  be  detected. 

Maldng  his  way  through  the  trees  to  the  side  of  the  lake, 
Fenwolf  marched  along  the  greensward,  in  the  direction  of 
Tristram  Lyndwood's  cottf^.  Wyat  mechanically  followed  him  ; 
but  he  was  so  pre-oocupira,  that  he  scarcely  heeded  the  &ir 
Mabel,  nor  was  it  till  afier  his  embarkation  in  the  skiff  with  the 
keeper,  when  she  came  forth  to  look  at  them,  that  he  was  at  all 
struck  with  her  beauty.  He  then  inquired  her  name  firom 
Fenwol£ 

She  18  called  Mabel  Lyndwood,  and  is  an  old  forester's  grand- 
dao^ter,"  replied  the  other,  somewhat  gruffly. 

**  And  do  you  seek  her  love  ?"  asked  Wyat. 

^  Ay^  and  wherefore  not?"  asked  Fenwolf,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasoie. 

**  Nay,  I  know  not,  firiend,"  rejoined  Wyat  "  She  is  a 
comely  damseL" 

^  Comdier  than  the  Lady  Anne  ?"  demanded  Fenwolf  spite- 
fiifly. 

**  I  said  not  so,"  replied  Wyat ;  "  but  she  is  very  fidr,  and 
she  looks  true-heiurted. 

Fenwolf  glanced  sternly  at  him ;  and  plunging  his  oars  into 
the  water,  soon  carried  him  out  of  sight  of  the  maiden.  It  was 
high  noon,  and  the  day  was  one  of  resplendent  loveliness.  The 
hfe  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  they  shot  past  its  dny  bays 
and  woody  headlands,  new  beauties  were  every  moment  revealed 
to  them«     But  while  the  scene  soilened  Wyat's  feelings,  it  filled 
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him  with  intolerable  remorse,  and  so  poignant  did  his  emotions 
become,  that  he  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
lovely  prospect  When  he  looked  up  again,  the  scene  was 
changeo.  The  skiff  had  entered  a  narrow  creek,  arched  over- 
by  huge  trees,  and  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  the  rest  of  the 
lake  was  fair  and  smiling.  It  was  terminated  by  a  high  over- 
hanging bank,  crested  by  two  tall  trees,  whose  tangled  roots  pro- 
truded through  it,  like  monstrous  reptiles,  while  their  branches 
cast  a  melancholy  shade  over  the  deep,  slu^ish  water. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?"  demanded  Wyat,  looking  uneadly 
round  the  forbidding  spot 

**  You  will  discover  anon,"  replied  Fenwolf,  moodily. 

**  Go  back  into  the  sunshine,  and  take  me  to  some  pleasant 
bank, — I  will  not  land  here,"  said  Wyat,  sternly. 

"  Needs  must  when — I  need  not  repeat  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
verb," rejoined  Fenwolf,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Give  me  the  oars,  thou  malapert  knave,"  cried  Wyat,  fiercely ; 
**  and  I  will  put  myself  ashore." 

"  Not  so,  said  r  enwolf,  "  you  must,  perforce,  abide  our  masr 
ter's  coming." 

Wyat  gazed  at  the  keeper  for  a  moment,  as  if  with  the  inten-r 
tion  of  throwing  him  overboard ;  but  abandoning  the  idea,  he 
rose  up  in  the  boat,  and  caught  at  what  he  took  to  be  a  root  of 
the  tree  above.  To  his  surprise  and  alarm,  it  closed  upon  him 
with  a  grasp  like  that  of  an  iron  hand,  and  he  felt  himself 
dragged  upwards,  while  the  skiff,  impelled  by  a  sudden  stroke 
from  Morgan  Fenwolf,  shot  from  beneath  him.  All  Wyat's 
efforts  to  disengage  himself  were  vain,  and  a  wild,  demoniacal 
laugh,  echoed  dv  a  chorus  of  voices,  proclaimed  that  he  was 
in  tne  power  of  Heme  the  hunter.  The  next  moment,  he  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  while  the  demon  greeted  him 
with  a  mocking  laugh. 

^'  So,  you  thought  to  escape  me.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  I"  he  cried 
in  a  taunting  tone — **  but  any  such  attempt  will  prove  fruitless. 
The  murderer  may  repent  the  blow  when  dealt ;  the  thief  may 
desire  to  restore  the  gold  he  has  purloined;  the  barteter  of 
his  soul  may  rue  his  bargain; — but  they  are  Satan's,  neverthe- 
less.    You  are  mine,  and  nothing  can  redeem  you  I" 

**  Woe  is  me,  that  it  should  be  so  I"  groaned  Wyat 

^*  Lamentation  is  useless  and  unworthy,"  rejoined  Heme, 
scornfully.  '*  Your  wish  will  be  speedily  accomplished*  This 
very  nignt  your  kingly  rival  shall  be  placed  in  your  hands." 

'^  Ha  I"  exclaimed  Wyat,  the  flame  of  jealousy  again  rising 
within  his  breast 

*'  You  can  make  your  own  terms  with  him  for  the  Lady  Anne,** 
pursued  Heme.     "  His  life  will  be  at  your  disposal." 

**  Do  you  promise  this  ?"  cried  Wyat. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Heme.  "  Put  yourself  under  the  conduct  of 
Fenwolf,    and    all   shall    happen    as    you   desire.      We    shall 
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tDeet  again  at  oishL  I  have  oAer  bMainoea  on  hand  now. 
Meschines,"  he  aadcd,  to  one  of  his  attendants,  "  go  with  Sir 
Thomas  to  the  skiff." 

The  personage  who  received  the  command,  and  who  was 
wildl;  and  fantastically  habited,  beckoned  Wyat  to  follow  him, 
and,  afler  many  twistings  and  turnings,  brought  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  where  the  Bkiff  was  lying,  with  Fenwolf  re- 
clining at  full  length  within  it.  He  arose,  however,  quickly,  on 
the  appearance  of  Meschines,  and  asked  him  for  some  proviBions, 
which  the  latter  promised  to  bring;  and  while  Wyat  got  into 
the  akiff,  he  disappeared,  but  returned,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
with  a  basket,  which  be  gave  to  the  keeper. 

Crossing  the  lake,  Fenwolf  then  shaped  his  course  towards 
a  verdant  bank,  enamelled  with  wild  fiowere,  where  he  landed. 
The  basket  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  flask  of  wine 
and  some  large  fragments  of  a  venison  pasty,  of  which  Wyat, 
whose  appetite  was  keen  enough  afler  his  long  fasting,  ate 
heartily.  Ue  then  stretched  himself  on  the  velvet  sodT  and 
dropped  into  a  tranquil  slumber,  which  lasted  to  a  late  hour  ia 
the  evening,  and  from  which  he  was  roused  by  a  hand  laid  on 
his  shoulder,  while  a  voice  thundered  in  his  ear — "  Up,  up.  Sir 
Thomas,  and  follow  me,  and  I  will  place  the  king  in  your 
hands r 


Ui^Nay   and    Suffolk,    on    leaving  the 
forester's  hut,   look    their  way   for  a 
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short  space  along  the  side  of  the  lake^  and  then  tamed  into  a 
pathy  leading  through  the  trees  up  the  eminence  on  the  left. 
The  king  was  in  a  joyous  mood,  and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
the  passion  with  which  the  fiiir  damsel  had  inspired  him. 

^  rfiiith  r  he  cried,  ^*  the  cardinal  has  a  quick  eye  for  a 
pretty  wench.  I  have  heard  that  he  loves  one  in  secret ;  and  I 
am  therefore  the  more  beholden  to  him  for  discovering  Mabel  to 
me." 

"  You  foi^t,  my  liege,  that  it  is  his  object  to  withdraw  your 
r^ards  from  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn,"  remarked  Suffolk. 

'*  I  care  not  what  nis  motive  may  be,  as  long  as  the  result  is 
so  satisfactory,"  returned  Henry.  "  Confess  now,  Suffolk,  you 
never  beheld  a  figure  so  perfect — a  complexion  so  blooming — 
or  eyes  so  bright.  As  to  her  lips,  by  my  soul  I  never  tasted 
suchr 

^'  And  your  majesty  is  not  inexperienced  in  such  matters," 
laughed  Suffolk.  **  For  my  own  part,  I  was  as  much  struck  by 
her  grace  as  by  her  beauty,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  myself 
she  can  be  nothmg  more  than  a  forester's  granddaughter." 

"  Wolsey  told  me  there  was  a  mystery  about  her  birth,"  rejoined 
Henry ;  "  out,  pest  on  it  1  her  beauty  drove  all  recollection  of  it 
out  of  my  head.     I  will  go  back,  and  question  her  now." 

**  Your  majesty  forgets  that  your  absence  from  the  castle  will 
occasion  surprise,  if  not  alarm,"  said  Suffolk.  "  The  mystery 
will  keep  till  to-morrow." 

"  Tut,  tut — ^I  wiU  return,*'  said  the  king,  perversely.  And 
Suffolk,  knowing  his  wilfulness,  and  that  all  remonstrance  would 
prove  fiitile,  retraced  his  steps  with  him* 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  perceived  a  female 
figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent,  just  where  the  path  turned 
off  on  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

^  As  I  live,  there  she  is  I"  exclaimed  the  king,  joyfully.  '<  She 
has  divined  my  wishes,  and  is  come  herself  to  tell  me  her  histoiy." 

And  he  qpnmg  forward,  while  Mabel  advanced  rapidly  towards 
him. 

They  met  halfway,  and  Henry  would  have  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  but  she  avoidled  him,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  confusion 
and  alarm — **  Thank  Heaven  I  I  have  found  you,  sire  I" 

^  Thank  heaven  too,  sweetheart  T'  rejoined  Henry ;  '^  I  would 
not  hide  when  you  are  the  seeker.     So  yoo  know  me, — ha?" 

<^  I  knew  you  at  firat,"  replied  Mabel,  confusedly.  ^  I  saw 
^ou  at  the  great  hunting  party ;  and,  onoe  behaUJ,  your  Majesty 
is  not  easily  forgotten." 

<*  Ha  I  by  St  George  I  you  turn  a  compliment  as  aoothly  as 
the  most  practised  dame  at  court,''  cried  Henry,  catching  her 
hand. 

^^  Beseech  your  majesty,  release  me !"  returned  Mabel,  strug- 
gling to  eet  free.  **  I  followed  you  not  on  the  light  errand  you 
suppose,  but  to  warn  you  of  danger.     Before  you  quitted  my 
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grandure's  cottage,  I  told  ^ou  this  part  of  the  forest  was  haunted 
by  plunderers  and  evil  beings,  ana  apprehensive  lest  some  mis^ 
chance  might  befid  you,  I  opened  the  window  softly  to  look  after 
you " 

^  And  you  overheard  me  tell  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  how  mudi 
smitten  I  was  with  your  beauty,  ha?"  interrupted  the  King, 
squeezing  her  hand — ''and  how  resolved  I  was  to  make  you 
mine, — ha  I  sweetheart?" 

**  The  words  I  heard  were  of  very  different  import,  my  liege,'* 
rejoined  MabeL  ''  You  were  menaced  by  miscreants  who  par- 
posed  to  waylay  you  before  you  could  reach  your  steed." 

^  Let  them  come,"  replied  Henry,  carelessly,  ''  they  shall 
pay  finr  their  villainy.     How  many  were  there  ?" 

''  Two,  sire,"  answered  Mabel ;  ''  but  one  of  them  was  Heme, 
the  demon  hunter  of  the  forest.  He  said  he  would  summon  his 
band  to  make  you  captive.  What  can  your  strong  arm,  even 
aided  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  avail  against  numbers?" 

^  Captive  !  ha!"  exclaimed  the  king.     ''  Sud  the  knave  so?" 

''  He  did,  sire,"  replied  Mabel ;  ''  and  I  knew  it  was  Heme  l^ 
his  antlered  helm." 

''  There  is  reason  in  what  the  damsel  says,  my  liege,"  inter- 
posed Suffolk.  ''  If  possible,  you  had  better  avoia  an  encounter 
with  the  villains." 

^*  My  hands  itch  to  give  them  a  lesson,"  rejoined  Henry ;  *^  but 
I  will  be  ruled  by  you.  God's  death  I  1  will  return  to-morrow 
and  hunt  them  down  like  so  many  wolves." 

**  Where  are  your  horses,  sire  ?   asked  Mabel. 

"  Tied  to  a  tree  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,"  replied  Henry.  **  But 
I  have  attendants  midway  between  this  spot  and  Snow  HilL" 

^'  This  way,  then  I"  said  Mabel,  breaking  fi-om  him,  and 
darting  into  a  narrow  path  among  the  trees. 

Henry  ran  after  her,  but  was  not  agile  enough  to  overtake  her. 
At  length,  she  stopped. 

^  If  your  majesty  will  pursue  this  path,"  she  tnded«  ^^  you  will 
come  to  an  open  space  amid  the  trees,  when,  if  you  will  direct  your 
course  towaras  a  large  beech-tree  on  the  opposite  side,  you  will 
find  another  narrow  path,  which  will  take  you  where  you  d^tiie 
to  go." 

^  But  I  cannot  go  alone,^  cried  Henry. 

Mabel,  however,  slipped  past  him,  and  was  out  of  -sight  in  an 
iostant. 

Henry  looked  as  if  he  liad  some  idea  of  following  her,  biit 
Sa£R>Uc  ventured  to  arrest  hira. 

^Do  not  tarry  here,  longer,  my  eraGious  liege,"  said  the 
Duke.  ^^  Danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  sooner  you 
rejoin  your  attendants  the  better.  Return  with  them,  if  you 
plene,  bat  do  not  expose  yourself  ftirther  now." 

Henrj  yielded,  though  reluctantly,  and  they  walked  on  in 
olenoe.    Ere  long,  they  arrived  at  the  open  space  described  by 
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Mabel,  and  immediately  perceived  the  large  beech-tree,  behind 
which  they  found  the  path. 

By  this  time,  the  moon  had  arisen,  and  as  they  emerged  upon 
the  marsh,  they  easily  discovered  a  track,  though  not  broader 
than  a  sheep-walk,  leading  along  its  edge.  As  thev  hurried 
along  it,  Suffolk  occasionally  cast  a  furtive  glance  over  his  shoul- 
der, but  he  saw  nothing  to  alarm  him.  The  whole  tract  of 
marshy  land  on  the  left  was  hidden  from  view  by  a  silvery  mist 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  king  and  his  companion  gained  firmer 
ground,  and  ascending  the  gentle  elevation  on  the  other  side  of 
me  marsh,  made  their  way  to  a  little  knoll  crowned  by  a  huge 
oaky  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  running  through 
the  valley  beyond.  Henry,  who  was  a  few  yards  in  advance  of 
bis  companion,  paused  at  d  short  distance  firom  the  tree,  and 
being  somewhat  overheated,  took  off  his  cap  to  wipe  his  brow, 
laughingly  observing, — "  In  good  truth,  Suffolk,  we  must  hence- 
fortn  be  rated  as  miserable  faineants,  to  be  scared  from  our  path 
by  a  silly  wenches  tale  of  robbers  and  wild  huntsmen.  I  am  sorry 
I  yielded  to  her  entreaties.  If  Heme  be  still  extant,  he  must  be 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old,  for  unless  the  legend  is 
fidse,  he  flourished  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  Richard  the 
Second.     I  would  I  could  see  him  I" 

"  Behold  him,  then !"  cried  a  harsh  voice  firom  behind. 

And  turning  at  the  sound,  Henry  perceived  a  tall,  dark 
figure,  of  hideous  physiognomy  and  strange  attire,  helmed  with 
a  nuge  pair  of  antlers,  standing  between  him  and  the  oak  tree. 
So  sudden  was  the  appearance  of  the  figure,  that,  in  spite  of 
himself^  the  king  slightly  started. 

**  What  art  thou  ? — ha! "  he  demanded. 

**  What  I  have  said,"  replied  the  demon.  "  I  am  Heme  the 
hunter.  Welcome  to  my  domain,  Harry  of  England.  You  are 
lord  of  the  castle,  but  I  am  lord  of  the  forest.     Ha  I  ha  I'* 

^  I  am  lord  both  of  the  forest  and  tlie  castle — yea,  of  all  this 
Iiroad  land,^  false  fiend  I"  cried  the  king,  ^^  and  none  shall  dispute 
it  with  me.  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  faith  of  which  i  am 
the  defender,  I  command  thee  to  avoid  my  path  I  Get  thee 
backwards,  Satan." 

The  demon  laughed  derisively. 

^*  Harry  of  En^and,  advance  towards  me,  and  you  advance 
upon  your  peril,"  he  rejoined. 

^'  Avaunt,  I  say,"  cried  the  king.  *'  In  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  of  all  holy  ar^ls  and  saints,  I  strike.'* 

And  he  whirled  the  staff  round  his  head,  but  ere  the  weapon 
could  descend,  a  flash  of  dazzling  fire  encircled  the  demon,  amidst 
which  he  vanished. 

^*  Heaven  protect  us !"  exclaimed  Henry,  somewhat  appalled. 

At  this  juncture,  the  sound  of  a  horn  was  heard,  and  a  num- 
ber of  wild  figures  in  fimtastic  garbs, — some  mounted  on  swarthy 
.flteeds,  and  accompanied  by  hounds, — others  on  foot,  issued  firom 
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the  adjoining  covert,  and  hurried  towards  the  spot  occupied  by 
the  king. 

"  Aha  I"  exclaimed  Henry — **  more  of  the  same  sort  Hell, 
it  would  seem,  has  let  loose  her  hosts,  but  I  have  no  fear  of 
thenL     Stand  by  me,  Suffolk." 

"  To  die  death,  sire,"  replied  the  duke,  drawing  his  sword. 

By  this  time,  one  of  tne  foremost  of  the  impish  crew  had 
reached  the  king,  and  commanded  him  to  yield  himself  prisoner. 

**  Dost  know  whom  thou  askest  to  yield,  dog  ?"  cried  Henry, 
furiously. 

'*  Yea,"  replied  the  other,  *<  thou  art  the  king  I" 

**  Then  down  on  thy  knees,  traitor,"  roared  Henry ;  "  down 
all  ofye,  and  sue  for  mercy.** 

**  lor  mercy — ^ha  !  ha  r  rejoined  the  other;  "  it  is  thy  turn 
to  sue  for  mercy,  tyrant  We  acknowledge  no  other  ruler  than 
Heme  the  hunter." 

**  Then  seek  him  in  hell  I"  cried  Henry,  dealing  the  speaker 
a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head  with  his  staff  which  brougnt  him 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  others  immediately  closed  round  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  seize  the  king. 

"  Ha  I  dogs! — ha  1  traitors  T'  vociferated  Henry,  plying  his  staff 
with  great  activity,  and  bringing  down  an  assailant  at  each 
stroke;  ''do  you  dare  to  lay  nands  upon  our  sacred  person? 
Back!  back  r 

The  determined  resistance  offered  by  the  king,  supported  as  he 
was  by  Suffolk,  paralysed  his  assailants,  who  seemed  more  bent 
upon  securing  his  person  than  on  doing  him  injury.  But  at  this 
juncture,  Suffolk's  attention  was  diverted  by  the  attack  of  a  fierce 
black  hound,  which  was  set  upon  him  by  a  stout  fellow  in  a 
bearded  mask.  Afler  a  hard  struggle,  and  not  before  he  had 
been  severely  bitten  in  the  Arm,  the  duke  contrived  to  despatch 
his  assailant 

''  This  to  avenge  poor  Bawsey,'*  cried  the  man  who  had  set 
on  the  hound,  staroixig  at  Suffolk  with  his  knife. 

But  Suffolk  parried  the  blow,  and,  disarming  his  antagonist, 
forced  him  to  tne  ground. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  had  been  placed  in  considerable  jeopardy. 
Like  Suffolk,  he  had  slaughtered  a  hound,  and,  in  aiming  a  blow 
at  the  villain  who  set  it  on,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  lay  at  his 
mercy.  The  wretch  raised  his  knife,  and  was  in  the  act  of  striking, 
when  a  sword  was  passed  through  his  body.  The  blow  was 
decisive ;  the  king  instantlv  arose,  and  the  rest  of  his  assailants 
— Ahorse  as  well  as  foot— disheartened  by  what  had  occurred,  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  Harry  turned  to  look  for  his  deliverer,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  anger. 

**  Ah  I  God*s  death  T  he  cried,  "  can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  Is 
it  you,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  T 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  other. 
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"  What  do  you  here  ?  ha  I"  demanded  the  king.  ^'  You  should 
be  in  Paris," 

"  I  have  tarried  for  revenge,**  replied  Wyat 

"  Revenge ! — ^ha  I**  cried  Henry.     "  On  whom  ?" 

"  On  you,"  replied  Wvat 

''  What  !**  vociferated  Henry,  foaming  with  lage — **  Ja  it  you, 
traitor,  who  have  devised  this  damnable  plot? — is  it  yoa  who 
would  have  made  your  king  a  captive  ? — you  who  would  have 
slain  him  ?    Have  you  leagued  yourself  with  fiends  T* 

But  Wyat  made  no  answer ;  and  though  he  lowered  the  point 
of  his  sword,  he  regarded  the  king  sternly. 

A  female  figure  now  rushed  forward,  and  bending  befiwe  the 
king,  cried,  in  an  imploring  voice, — 

^*  Spare  him,  sire — spare  him.  He  is  no  party  to  the  attack. 
I  was  near  him  in  yon  wood,  and  he  stirred  not  forth  till  he 
saw  your  life  in  danger.  He  then  delivered  you  firom  the  assassin." 

^*  I  did  so,  because  I  reserved  him  for  my  own  hand,"  said 
Wyat 

*^  You  hear  him  confess  his  treason,"  cried  Henrv ;  ^*  down  on 
your  knees,  villain,  or  I  will  strike  you  to  my  feet. 

^^  He  has  just  saved  your  life,  my  liege,"  cried  the  supplicant 
«'  Oh,  spare  him  P 

*'  What  do  vou  here,  Mabel  ?"  cried  Henry,  an^y. 

**  I  followea  your  majesty  unseen,"  she  replied,  m  some  confu- 
sion, "  and  reached  yon  wood  just  as  the  attack  commenced.  I 
did  not  dare  to  advance  further.'' 

^'You  should  have  gone  home — gone  home,"  rejoined  the 
king.  "  Wyat,"  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  stem  reproach^  ^'yoa 
were  once  a  loyal  subject     What  means  this  change  ?" 

*^  It  means  that  you  have  robbed  me  of  a  mistress"  replied 
Wyat ;  "  and  for  this  cause  I  have  damned  mysel£" 

*'  Pardon  him ! — oh,  pardon  him,  sire  I"  cried  MabeL 

^^  I  cannot  understancl  you,  Wyat,"  said  Henry,  after  a  pause ; 
**  but  though  a  king,  I  have  suffered  fix)m  the  pangs  of  jealogBy. 
You  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  will  spare  yours." 

"  Sire  r'  cried  Wyat 

^'  Suffolk  I"  exclaimed  Henry,  looking  towards  the  duke,  who 
was  holding  Fenwolf  by  the  throat,  '^  shall  I  be  justified  in 
letting  him  go  free  ?" 

"  Strike  I — strike !"  cried  a  deep  voice  in  Wyat's  ear,  **  yoiff 
rival  is  now  in  your  power," 

'*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  thwart  your  majesty's  generous  im- 

Sulses,"  rejoined  Sufiblk.     ^'  It  is  true  that  wyat  has  saved  your 
fe ;  and  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  take  it,  you  have  this  mo* 
ment  exposed  yourself  to  him." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Wvat,"  said  the  king,  turning  to  him,  *'  you 
have  my  full  and  nt^  pardon.  Quit  this  forest  instantly,  and 
make  your  way  to  Paris.  K  you  are  found  within  it  tomorrow, 
you  will  be  lodged  in  the  Tower." 


s 
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Wyat  knelt  down,  and  would  have  pressed  Henry's  hand  to 
his  lips. 

"  No — ^no  I"  replied  the  king,  pushing  hiin  aside — **  Not  now 
— on  your  return. ' 

Thus  rebuffed,  Wyat  strode  away,  and  as  he  passed  the  tree, 
he  heard  a  voice  exclaim — 

"  You  have  escaped  him,  but  think  not  to  escape  me  /" 

**  And  now,  sweetheart,"  said  Henry,  turning  to  Mabel,  since 
you  are  so  far  on  the  wav,  you  shall  go  with  me  to  the  castle." 

**  On  no  account,  my  Uege,"  she  returned ;  "  my  grandsire  will 
wonder  what  has  become  of  me.  He  must  already  be  in  great 
alarm." 

*'  But  I  will  send  one  of  my  attendants  to  him  to  quiet  his 
feare,"  urged  Henry. 

"  That  would  only  serve  to  increase  them,"  she  rejoined. 
"  Nay,  I  must  go." 

And  breaking  from  him,  she  darted  swiflly  down  the  hill,  and . 
glanced  across  tne  marsh  like  a  moonbeam. 

"Plague  on  it!"  cried  Henry — "I  have  again  foi^otten  to 
question  her  about  her  birth." 

"  Shall  I  despatch  this  knave,  my  liege  ?"  cried  Suffolk, 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  Fenwolf. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  king ;  "  something  may  be  learnt 
from  him.  Hark  thee,  thou  telon  hound, — if  thou  indeed 
servest  the  fiend,  thou  seest  he  deserts  thee,  as  he  does  all  who 
put  fidth  in  him." 

"  I  see  it,"  replied  Fenwolf,  who,  finding  resistance  vain,  had 
folded  his  hands  doggedly  upon  hb  breast 

*'  Then  confess  thy  evil  practices,"  said  the  king. 

"  Give  me  mv  life  and  1  will,"  replied  Fenwolf.  And  as  he 
uttered  the  words,  he  caught  sight  of  the  dark  figure  of  Heme,  sta- 
tioned at  the  side  of  the  oak,  with  its  right  arm  raised  menacingly. 

«  What  seest  thou  ?"  cried  Henry,  remarking  his  fixed  gaze 
towards  the  tree,  and  glancing  in  that  direction. 

Fenwolf  made  no  reply. 

Heniy  went  up  to  the  tree,  and  walked  round  it,  but  he  could 

see  nothing. 

*<  I  will  scour  the  forest  to-morrow,"  he  muttered,  "  and  will 
hang  every  knave  I  find  within  it  who  cannot  give  a  good  account 

ofhimselt" 
**  Ho  I  ho !  ho !"   laughed  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed 

fix>m  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Henry  looked  up,  but  no  one  was  visible. 

«  God's  death  !  derided !"  he  roared.  "  Man  or  devil,  thou 
shall  feel  my  wrath." 

**  Ho  I  ho !  ho  r  again  laughed  the  voice. 

Stamping  with  rage,  Henry  swore  a  great  oath,  and  smote 
the  traiu:  of  the  tree  with  his  sword. 

'*  Your  majesty  will  search  in  vain,"  said  Suffolk^  « it  is  clearly 

VOL.  m.  t 
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the  fiend  with   whom  you  have  to  deal,  and  the  aid  of  holy 
priests  must  be  obtained  to  drive  him  forth  from  the  foresL" 

"  Ho  I  ho !  ho !"  ^ain  laughed  the  voice. 

■\Vhile  this  was  passing,  a  party  of  horsemen  appeared  in  view. 
They  proved  to  be  the  royal  attendaniB,  who  had  ridden  forward 
in  Bean^  of  the  king;,  ana  were  instandy  hailed  by  Ueniy  and 
Suffolk.  They  were  headed  by  Caplain  Bouchier,  who  at  a  sign 
from  the  king  instantly  dismounted. 

'**  Give  me  your  horse,  Bouchier,"  said  Henry,  "  and  do  you 
and  half  a  dozen  of  your  men  remain  on  guard  at  this  tree  till 
I  send  a  party  of  arquebusicrs  to  relieve  you.  When  they 
arrive,  station  them  near  it,  and  let  them  remiun  here  till  1 
return  in  the  morning.    If  any  one  appears,  make  him  a  prisoner." 

"  Your  majesty's  orders  shall  be  faithfully  obeyed,"  replied 
Bouchier. 

Bound  hand  and  foot,  Fcnwolf  was  thrown  upon  the  back  of  a 
■horw,  and  guanled  by  two  halberdiers,  who  were  prepared  to 
strike  him  on  the  slightest  movement.  In  this  way  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  castle. 

On  arriving  there,  Henry's  first  business  was  to  dispatch  a 
party  of  arquebusiers  to  Bouchier,  while  Fenwolf  was  placed  in 
the  guard-chamber  of  the  lower  gate,  till  further  oiders  should 
be  issued  respecting  him. 
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Half-an-hour  after  Morgan  Fenwolf  bad  been  placed  in  the 
guard-chamber,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  maintained 
a  sullen  and  dogged  demeanour,  he  was  visited  by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  add  a  canon  of  the  college;  and  the  chamber  being 
cleared,  the  duke  enjoined  him  to  make  clear  his  bosom  by 
confession. 

"  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  prisoner,"  said  Suffolk, 
'*  that  there  is  no  hope  of  your  life.  The  king's  highness  is  de- 
termined to  make  a  fearful  example  of  you  and  all  your  com- 
panions in  crime ;  but  he  does  not  seek  to  destroy  your  soul, 
and  has  therefore  sent  this  holy  man  to  you,  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  open  your  heart  to  him,  and  by  confession  and  repent- 
ance save  yourself  from  eternal  perdition." 

^^  Repentance  will  profit  me  nothing,^  said  Fenwolf  moodily. 
"  I  cannot  pray  if  I  would." 

"  You  cannot  be  so  utterly  lost,  my  son,"  rejoined  the  canon. 
^*  Hell  may  have  woven  its  dark  chains  round  you,  but  not  so  firmly 
but  that  the  hand  of  Heaven  can  burst  them." 

^*  You  waste  time  in  seeking  to  persuade  me,"  returned  Fen- 
woI£ 

^^  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  punishment  of  those  condemned 
finr  scMftenr,'  my  sop?"  demanded  the  canon. 

^. It  iff  the  strike,  is  it  not?"  replied  Fenwolf. 

•  **  It  is,"  replied  the  canon ;  "  but  even  that  fiery  trial  will 
fittl  to  puive  out  your  offences  without  penitence.  My  lord  of 
SiflbOc,' this  wretched  man's  condition  demands  special  attention. 
It  irill  profit  the  church  much  to  win  his  soul  from  thcf  fiend. 
Let  Um,  I  pray  you,  be  removed  to  the  dungeon  beneath  the 
Garter  Tovrer;  where  a  priest  shall  visit  him,  and  pray  by  his  side 
flit  daybreak." 

,  **  It  will  be  useless,  father,"  said  Fenwolf. 

*  'V I  ifo  not  despur,  my  son,"  replied  the  canon ;  **  and  when  I 
iblft'fta  again  in  ue  morning,!  trust  to  find  you  in  a  better  frame 

The  duke  then  gave  directions  to  the  guard  to  remove  the  pri- 
^itoer;  and  after  some  fiilther  conference  with  the  canon,  returned 
ttf  Ae:  royal  apartments. 

.  Meanwhile,  the.  canon  shaped  his  course  towards  the  Horse- 
dice  doistersi' — a  range  of  miildings  so  designated  from  their 
Altnh,  and  situated  at  the  west-end  of  Saint  George's  chapel,  and 
hd  niki  9Ctace\j  entered  them,  when  he  heard  footsteps  behind 
Mtfj  >anfl 'turning  ^t  the  sound,  beheld  a  Franciscan  fnar,  for  so 
hb  habit  of  the  coarsest  grey  cloth,  tied  witli  a  cord  round  the 
waia^pitodaimed  him. '  The  friar's  cowl  was  drawn  over  his  face 
80  aa  to  conceal  his  features.  " 
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-^      « What     would 
r  you,  brother?"  in- 
quired  the   canoD, 
/  halting. 

"I   have   a    re- 
quest  to   make   of 
you,  reverend  bit," 
replied    the     fnar, 
with  a  lowly  inch- 
nation  of  the  head 
,'  I  have  juat  arrived 
from  ChertBey  Ab- 
bey, whither  I  have 
been    tanking    for 
the  last  three  days, 
and  while  converg- 
ing with  the  guard 
I  at  the  gate,  I  saw  a 
prisoner      brought 
into      the      castle, 
■  charged  with  hem- 
poua    offences,    and 
^  amongst        others, 
^  with  deahngs  with 
[  the  fiend." 

'*  You  have  been 
)  nghtly      informed, 
brother,"    rejoined 
the  canon 

"  And  have  I,  also,  been  rightly  informed  that  you  deure  a 
priest  to  pass  the  night  with  him,  reverend  sir,"  returned  the 
friar ;  *'  for  if  so,  I  would  crave  permission  to  undertake  the  office  ? 
Two  souls,  as  deeply  laden  as  that  of  this  poor  wretch,  have  I 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  Satan,  and  Ido  not  despair  (^success 
now."  . . 

"  Since  you  are  so  confident,  brother,"  said  the  canon,  "  I 
commit  him  readily  to  your  hands.  I  was  about  to  seek  other 
aid,  but  your  oflfer  comes  opportunely.  With  Heaven's  he1p>  I 
doubt  not  you  will  achieve  a  victory  over  the  evil  one." 

As  the  latter  words  were  uttered,  a  sudden  pain  seemed  to 
seize  the  friar.  Staggering  slightly,  he  caught  at  the  r^Uiing  of 
the  cloisters  for  support,  hut  he  instantly  recovered  himsel£ 

"  It  is  nothing,  reverend  sir,"  he  said,  seeing  that  the  good 
canon  regarded  Bm  anxiously.  "  Long  vigils  and  fasting  nave 
made  me  hable  to  frequent  attacks  of  giddiness,  but  they  pass 
as  quickly  as  they  come.  Will  it  please  you  to  go  with  me,  and 
direct  the  guard  to  admit  me  to  the  prisoner  ?" 

The  canon  assented;  and  crossing  the  quadrangle,  they  re- 
turned to  the  gateway. 
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Meanwhile,  the  prisoner  had  been  removed  to  the  lower 
chamber  of  tJie  Garter  Tower.  This  fortification,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Castle,  being  coeval  with  the  Curfew  Tower,  ie  now 
in  a  state  of  grievous  neglect  and  ruin.  Unroo&d,  unfloored, 
filled  with  rut^iish,  masked  by  the  yard  walls  of  the  adjoining 
habitations,  with  one  side  entirely  pulled  dovrn,  and  a  great 
breach  in  front,  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  soUd  and  rock-like  con- 
struction of  its  masonry,  that  it  is  indebted  for  partial  preser> 
vation.  Still,  notwithstaQdiog  ita  dilapidated  condition,  and  that 
it  is  the  mere  shell  of  its  former  self,  its  appearance  is  highly 
picturesque.  The  walls  are  of  prodigious  tfaiclmcss,  and  the  deep 
embrasures  within  them  are  almost  perfect;  while  a  secret  stdr- 
case  may  still  be  tracked  partly  round  the  building.  Amid  the 
rubbish  choking  up  its  tower  chamber,  grows  a  young  tree, 
green  and  fiourishing — a  type,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  structure  I 


Condocted  to  a  lov  vaulted  chamber  in  this  tower,  the  pri- 
aoner  was  cast  upon  its  floor — for  he  was  still  bound  hand  and 
ibot — flod  left  alone  and  in  darkness.    But  he  was  not  destined 
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to  continue  in  this  state  long.     The  door  of  the  dungeon  opened^ 
and  the  guard  ushered  in  the  tall  Franciscan  friar. 

*'  What  ho  1  dog  of  a  prisoner,''  he  cried,  "  here  is  a  holy  man 
come  to  pass  the  night  with  you  in  prayer." 

*^  I  want  him  not,"  replied  Fenwolf,  moodily. 

*'  You  would  prefer  my  bringing  Heme  the  hunter,  no  doubt,** 
rejoined  the  guard,  laughing  at  nis  own  jest ;  ^^  but  this  is  a 
physician  for  your  soul.  The  saints  help  you  in  your  good 
work,  father.     You  will  have  no  light  task. 

"  Set  down  the  light,  my  son,"  cried  the  friar,  harshly,  '*and 
leave  us.     My  task  will  be  easily  accomplished." 

Placing  the  lamp  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  dungeon,  the 
guard  withdrew,  and  locked  the  door  after  him. 

*^  Do  you  repent,  my  son  ?"  demanded  the  friar,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.** 

"  Certes,  I  repent  having  put  faith  in  a  treacherous  fiend 
who  has  deserted  me, — but  that  is  all,"  replied  Fenwolf,  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  ground. 

"  Will  you  put  faitn  in  me  if  I  promise  you  deliverance  ?" 
demandea  the  friar. 

**  You  promise  more  than  you  can  perform,"  rejoined  the  other. 

'*  You  will  not  say  so  if  you  look  up,"  said  the  friar. 

Fenwolf  started  at  the  words,  which  were  pronounced  in  a 
different  voice  from  that  previously  adopted  by  the  speaker,  and 
raised  himself  as  much  as  his  bonds  would  permit  nim.  The 
friar  had  thrown  back  his  cowl,  and  disclosed  features  of  appal- 
ling hideousness,  lighted  up  by  a  diabolical  grin. 

**  You  here  I"  cned  Fenwolf. 

"  You  doubted  me,"  rejoined  Heme ;  "  but  I  never  desert  a 
follower.  Besides,  I  wish  to  shew  the  royal  Harry  that  my  power 
is  as  ereat  as  his  own." 

''  But  how  are  we  to  ^et  out  of  this  dungecm  ?'  asked  Fenwolf, 
gazinff  round  apprehensively. 

"  My  way  out  will  be  easy  enough,**  replied  Heme ;  "  but 
your  escape  is  attended  with  more  difficulty.  You  remember 
how  we  went  to  the  vaulted  chamber,  in  tne  Curfew  Tower, 
on  the  night  when  Mark  Fytton,  the  butcher^  was  confined 
within  it** 

*^  I  do,'*  replied  Fenwol£  ^  But  I  can  think  of  nothing  while 
I  am  tied  thus." 

Heme  instantly  drew  forth  a  himting-knifc,  and  catting 
asunder  his  bonds,  Fenwolf  started  to  his  feet 

<<  If  that  bull-headed  butcher  would  have  joined  me  I  would 
have  liberated  him,  as  I  am  about  to  liberate  you,"  pursued 
Heme  ;  **  but  you  recollect  the  secret  passage  we  then  tracked. 
There  is  such  another  staircase  in  this  tower." 

And  stepping  to  the  further  side  of  the  chamber,  he  touched 
a  small  knob  in  the  wall,  a  stone  flew  back,  ^sclosing  an  aper- 
ture just  laijge  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  throueh  it 

^  There  is  your  road  to  freedom^**  sud  Heme>  pomting  to  die 
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hole;  "  enter  it,  and  creep  along  the  nanx>w  passage  to  which  it 
leads,  and  which  will  biisg  you  to  a  small  loophole  in  the  wall, 
not  many  feet  from  the  ground.  The  loophole  is  guarded  by  a 
bar  of  iron,  but  it  is  moved  by  a  spring  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stone  in  which  it  appears  to  be  morticed.  This  impediment 
removed,  you  will  easily  force  your  way  through  the  loophole, 
which  is  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground.  Drop  cautiously 
for  fear  of  the  sentinels  on  the  walls ;  then  malce  your  way  to  the 
forest,  and  if  you  'ecapc  the  arquebusters  who  arc  scouring  it, 
conceal  yourself  in  the  cave  below  the  beech-tree." 

"  And  what  of  you?"  asked  Fenwolf. 

"  I  have  more  to  do  here,"  replied  Heme,  impatiently — 
"  away  T 

Thus  dismissed,  Fenwolf 
entered  the  aperture,  which  "^^ 

was   instantly    closed    after 
him  by   Heme.      Carefidly 
Allowing  the  instructions  of  / 
hb  leader,  the  keeper  passed  |j.  ^m 
through   the    loop-hole,    let   l^ftg 
himself  drop    softly  down,      JTj 
and  keeping  close  to  the  side   f^ 
of  the  tower  till  he  heard  the 
sentinels  move    off,    darted 
swiftly  across  the  street 

Meanwhile,  Heme  drew  J 
the  cowl  over  his  head,  and  I 
stepping  to  thedoor,knocked  I 
lou<Uy  against  it 

"What  would  you,  &ther  ?" 
cried  the  guard,  from  with- 
out. 

"  Enter,  my  son,  and  you 
shall  know,"  repUed  Heme.  ""'"'  "*"-  ™"  ''"""  """ 

The  next  moment,  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  the  guard 
advanced  into  the  dungeon. 

"  Ha  I"  he  excliumed,  snatching  up  the  lamp  and  looking 
round — "  where  ie  the  prisoner?" 

"  Gone  r  replied  Heme. 

"  What  I  has  the  fiend  flown  away  with  him  V  cried  the  man, 
in  mixed  astonishment  and  alarm. 

«  He  has  been  set  free  by  Heme  the  hunter  f  cried  the 
demon ;  "  tell  all  who  question  thee  so,  and  relate  what  thou 
now  seeet" 
'  And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  bright  blue  flame  illumined 
the  chamber,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  seen  the  tall  dark  figure 
of  Heme.  His  Franciscan's  gon-n  had  dropped  to  his  feet,  and 
he  appeared  habited  in  his  wild  deer-skin  garb.  With  a  loud 
cry,  toe  guard  fell  senseless  on  the  ground. 

A  few.fniimtee  after  tbi^  w  was  subsequently  aacertuned,  a 
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tall  Franciscan  friar  threaded  the  cloisters  behind  Saint  Geoi^e's 
Chapel,  and  giving  the  word  to  the  sentinels,  passed  through 
the  outer  door  communicating  with  the  steep  descent  leading 
to  the  town. 


On  the  guard's  recovery,  information  of  what  had  occurred  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  King,  who  had  not  yet  retired  to 
rest,'  hut  was  sitting  in  his  private  chamber  with  the  Dukes  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The  intelligence  ihreiv  him  into  a  violeqt 
passion.  He  ordered  the  guard  to  be  locked  up  in  the  dungeoa 
whence  the  prisoner  had  escaped ;  directed  the  Duke  of  Suflblk, 
with  a  patrol,  to  make  search  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle 
for  the  fugitive  and  the  friar ;  and  bade  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  get 
together  a  band  of  arquebusiers ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  were 
assembled,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  again  rode  into 
the  forest. 

The  cavalcade  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  along  tbe^great 
avenue,  when  one  of  the  guard  rode  up  and  said  that  be  heaxi 
some  distant  sounds  on  the  righL  Commanding  a  halt,  Henry 
listened  for  a  moment,  and  becoming  convinced  that  the  man  was 
right)  quitted  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  dashed  across  the 
broad  glade  now  traversed  by  the  avenue  called  Queen  Ann's 
Ride.  ^Vs  he  advanced,  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard,  ac- 
companied by  shouts,  and  presenUy  afterwards,  a  troop  of  wild 
looking  horsemen  in  tantastic  garbs  was  seen  galloping  down 
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the  hill,  pursued  by  Boochier  and  his  followers.  The  king  im- 
mediately shaped  his  course  eo  as  to  intercept  the  %ing  party, 
and  being  in  some  measure  screened  by  the  trees,  he  burst  unex- 
pectedly upon  them  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 


Henry  called  to  tbc  fugilivcs  toi 
(urrender,  but  they  refused;  ^"d W-._5-.,v™,fr. 
^'brandishing  their  long  knives  and  '^'^^-^ 
spears,  made  a  desperate  resistance.  But  they  were  speedily  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered.  Bouchier  inquired  from  the  king  what 
should  be  done  with  the  prisoners. 

"  Hang  them  all  upon  yon  trees,"  cried  Henry,  pointing  to 
two  sister  oaks  which  stood  near  the  scene  of  strife. 

The  terrible  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  execution. 
Cords  were  produced,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
twenty  breathless  bodies  were  swinging  &om  the  branches  of 
the  two  trees  indicated  by  the  king. 

"  This  will  serve  to  deter  others  from  like  offences,"  observed 


Henry,  who  had  watched  the  whole  proceedings  with  savage 
satisfaction.  "  And  now,  Bouchier,  how  came  you  to  let  the 
leader  of  these  villains  escape  ?" 


"I  did  not  know  he  had  escaped,  my  liege,"  replied  Bouchier, 
in  astonishment 

"Yea,  marry,  but  he  has  escarped,"  rejoined  Henry;  "and 
he  has  had  the  audacity  to  shew  himself  in  the  castle  within  this 
hour,  and  the  cunning,  moreover,  to  set  the  prisoner  free." 

And  he  proceeded  to  relate  what  had  occurred. 

"  This  is  fltraoge,  indeed,  my  liege,"  replied  Bouchier,  at  the 
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close  of  the  Icing's  recital ;  "  and  to  my  thinking  is  proof  con- 
vincing that  we  have  to  do  with  a  supernatural  being. 
-  '* Banish  the  idle  notion,''  rejoined  Henry,  sternly.  ''We 
are  all  the  dupes  of  some  jugglery.  The  caitiff  will  doubtless 
return  to  the  forest  Contmue  yoiu*  search,  therefore,  for  him 
throughout  the  night.  If  you  catch  him,  I  promise  you  a  royal 
rewaid." 

And  with  this,  he  rode  back  to  the  castle,  somewhat  appeased 
by  the  wholesale  vengeance  he  had  taken  of  the  offenders. 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  Bouchier  with  his 
followers  continued  riding  about  the  forest  the  whole  night, 
but  without  finding  anyming  to  reward  their  search,  until 
about  dawn  it  occurred  to  him  to  return  to  the  trees  on  which 
the  bodies  were  suspended.  As  he  approached  them,  he  &ncied 
he  beheld  a  black  wild-looking  horse  standing  beneath  the  tree, 
but  not  being  quite  certain  on  that,  he  ordered  his  followers  to 
proceed  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  to  keep  under  the  cover  of 
the  trees.  A  nearer  advance  convinced  him  that  his  eyes  had  not 
deceived  him.  It  was  indeed  a  horse  that  he  beheld,  with  a 
couple  of  bodies,  evidently  snatched  &om  the  branches,  laid  across 
its  back.  A  fflance  at  the  trees,  too,  shewed  Bouchier  that  they 
had  considerwly  lightened  of  their  hideous  spoil 

Seeing  this,  Bouchier  dashed  forward.  Alarmed  by  the  noise, 
the  wild  horse  neighed  loudly,  and  a  dark  figure  instantly 
dropped  firom  the  tree  upon  its  back,  and  proceeded  to  disencum- 
ber it  of  its  load.  But  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  a  bolt 
fi"om  a  cross-bow,  shot  by  one  of  Bouchier's  followers,  pierced 
the  animaVs  brain.  Rearing  aloft,  it  fell  backwards,  in  such 
manner  as  would  have  crushed  an  ordinary  rider,  but  Heme 
slipped  off  uninjured,  and  with  incredible  swiftness  darted 
among  the  trees.  The  others  started  in  pursuit,  and  a  chace 
commenced,  in  whiob  the  demon  huntsman  had  to  sustain  the 
part  of  the  deer — ^nor  could  any  deer  have  afforded  better  sport 

Away  flew  the  pursued  and  pursuers  over  the  broad  glade 
and  through  tangled  glen — the  woods  resounding  with  their  cries. 
Bouchier  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fiigitive  for  a  moment,  and 
urged  his  men  to  push  on ;  but  despite  his  alternate  proffers  and 
menaces,  they  gained  but  little  on  Heme,  who,  speecUng  towards 
the  Home  Park,  cleared  its  high  palings  with  a  single  bound. 

Over  went  Bouchier  and  his  followers,  and  they  then  descried 
him  making  his  way  to  a  laige  oak,  standing  almost  alone  in 
the  centre  of  a  beautiful  glade.  An  instant  afi^rwards,  he  reached 
the  tree,  shook  hb  arm  menacingly  at  his  pursuers,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

The  next  moment,  Bouchier  came  up ;  flung  himself  fix>m  his 
panting  steed,  uid,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  hand,  forced  him- 
self through  a  rift  in  its  side,  into  the  tree.  There  was  a  hollow 
within  lai^  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  stand  upright,  and  two 
funnel-like  holes  ran  upwards  into  the  branches.  Finoing  nothing. 
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Boachier  called  for  a  hunting  spear,  and  thrust  it  as  &r  as  he 
could  into  the  holes  above.  Ine  point  encountered  no  obstruc- 
tion except  such  as  was  offered  by  the  wood  itself.  He  stamped 
upon  the  ground — ^and  sounded  it  on  all  sides  with  the  spear^ 
but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 

Issuing  forth,  he  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  tree,  which,  in  the  interim,  had  been  carefuUy  watcned 
on  all  sides  by  his  followers ;  and  not  content  with  viewing  it 
from  below,  ne  mounted  into  the  branches.  But  they  had  no- 
thing to  show,  except  their  own  leafy  covering. 

Ine  careful  exammaUon  of  the  ground  about  the  tree,  at  length 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  small  hole  among  its  roots,  about  half 
a  dozen  yards  from  the  trunk,  and  though  this  hole  seemed 
scarcely  large  enough  to  serve  for  an  entrance  to  the  kennel 
of  the  fox,  Bouchier  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  a  careful 
watch  over  it. 

His  investigation  completed,  he  despatched  a  sereeant  of  the 
guard  to  the  castle,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  wnat  had  oc- 
curred. 

Disturbed  by  the  events  of  the  night,  Henry  obtained  little 
sleep,  and  at  an  early  hour,  summoned  an  attendant,  and  de- 
manded whether  there  were  any  tidings  from  the  forest.  The 
attendant  replied  that  a  sergeant  of  the  guard  was  without,  sent 
by  Captain  Bouchier,  with  a  message  for  his  majesty.  The 
sergeant  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  and  on 
the  close  of  his  marvellous  story,  the  king,  who  had  worked 
himself  into  a  tremendous  fury  during  its  relation,  roared  out-— 
*^  What  foiled  again — ^ha !  But  he  shall  not  escape,  if  I  have  to 
root  up  half  the  trees  in  the  forest.  Bouchier  and  his  fellows 
must  be  bewitched.  Harkye,  knaves,  get  together  a  dozen 
of  the  best  woodmen  and  yeomen  in  the  casde — instantly,  as  you 
value  your  lives — ^bid  them  bring  axe  and  saw,  pick  and  spade. 
D'ye  mark  me — ^ha  I  Stay,  I  have  not  done.  I  must  have  ragots 
and  straw,  for  I  will  bum  this  tree  to  the  ground, — bum  it  to  a 
char.  Summon  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk — ^the  rascal 
archer  I  dubbed  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  his  mates — ^the 
keepers  of  the  forest  and  their  hounds — summon  them  auickly, 
and  bid  a  band  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  get  ready.'^  And 
he  spninff  from  his  couch. 

Tlie  king's  commands  were  executed  with  such  alacrity,  that 
by  the  time  he  was  fiiUy  attired,  the  whole  of  the  pexsons  he 
lid  ordered  to  be  summoned  were  assembled.  Puttmg  himself 
at  their  head,  he  rode  forth  to  the  Home  Park,  and  found 
Bouchier  and  his  followers  grouped' around  the  tree. 

**  We  are  sdU  at  fimlt,  my  lic^''  said  Bouchier. 

^  So  I  see,  sir,"  replied  the  xing,  ansriLy.  ''  Hew  down  the 
tree  instantly,  knaves,"  he  added  to  the  woodmen.  **  Fall  to, 
— fcllta" 

Rqpes  were  then  fiistened  to  the  tree,«nd  the  welkin  iMOunded 
with  the  rapid  strokes  of  the  hatchets*    It  was  a  task  of  some 
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difficulty^  but  such  zeal  and  energy  were  displayed  by  the  wood- 
men, that,  ere  long,  the  jriant  trunk  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Its  hollows  were  now  rally  exposed  to  view,  but  they  were 
empty. 

"  bet  fire  to  the  accursed  piece  of  timber  l**  roared  the  king — 
"  bum  it  to  dust,  and  scatter  it  to  the  wind." 

At  these  orders,  two  yeomen  of  the  guard  advanced,  and, 
throwing  down  a  heap  of  fagots,  straw,  and  other  combustibles, 
on  the  roots  of  the  tree,  soon  kindled  a  fierce  fire« 

Meanwhile,  a  couple  of  woodmen,  stripped  of  their  jerkins,  and 
with  their  brawny  arms  bared  to  the  shoulder,  mounted  on  the 
trunk,  and  strove  to  split  it  asunder.  Some  of  the  keepers  like- 
wise got  into  the  branches,  and  peered  into  every  crack  and 
crevice,  in  the  hope  of  making  some  discovery.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  Will  Sommers,  who  had  posted  himself  near  a  great 
arm  of  the  tree,  which  he  maintained,  when  lopped  off,  would  be 
found  to  contain  the  demon. 

Nor  were  other  expedients  neglected.  A  fierce  hound  had 
been  sent  into  the  hole  near  the  roots  of  the  tree,  by  Gabriel 
Lapp,  but  after  a  short  absence  he  returned  howling  and  terrified; 
nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  Gabriel,  seconded  by  a  severe  lashing 
with  the  whip,  induce  him  to  enter  it  again. 

When  the  hound  had  come  forth,  a  couple  of  yeomen  advanced 
to  enlarge  the  opening,  while  a  third  with  a  pick  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  root,  which  formed  an  impediment  to  their  efforts. 

"  They  may  die,  but  they'll  never  catch  him,"  observed  Shore- 
ditch,  who  stood  Dy,  to  his  companions.  "  Hunting  a  spirit  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  hunting  a  wolf  or  a  fox." 

**Not  so  loud,  duke,"  said  Islington,  "his  majesty  may  think 
thy  jest  irreverent." 

I  have   an  arrow  blessed  by  a  priest,"  said  Paddington, 

which  I  shall  let  fly  at  him,  if  he  appears." 

"  Here  he  is  I  here  he  is  !"  cried  Will  Sommers,  as  a  great  white 
homed  owl,  which  had  been  concealed  in  some  part  of  the  tree, 
flew  forth. 

"  It  may  be  the  demon  in  that  form— shoot !"  said  Shoreditch. 

Paddington  bent  his  bow.  The  arrow  whistled  through  the 
air,  and  in  another  moment  the  owl  fell  fluttering  to  the  ground ; 
but  it  imderwent  no  transformation,  as  was  expected  by  the  cre- 
dulous archer. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire,  being  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 
fagots,  and  stirred  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guara,  burnt  bravely. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tree  was  already  consumed,  and  the 
flames,  roaring  along  the  hoUow  within,  with  a  sound  like  that 
of  a  furnace,  promised  soon  to  reduce  it  to  charcoal. 

By  this  time,  the  mouth  of  the  hole  having  been  widened, 
anotner  keeper,  who  had  brought  forward  a  couple  of  lurchers, 
sent  them  into  it ;  but  in  a  few  moments  they  returned,  as  the 
bound  had  done,  howling,  and  with  scared  looks.    Without  even 
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&clDg  their  enrased  master,  they  ran  off  with  their  tails  between 
their  legs,  towards  the  castle. 

**  I  see  how  it  is,  Rufus,"  said  Gabriel,  patting  his  hound,  who 
looked  wistfully  and  half-reproachfiilly  in  nis  face.  "  Thou  wert 
not  to  blame,  poor  fellow.  The  best  dog  that  ever  was  whelped 
can  be  no  match  for  the  devil." 

Though  it  had  long  ere  this  become  the  general  opinion  that 
it  was  useless  to  persevere  further  in  the  search,  the  king,  with 
his  characteristic  obstinacy,  would  not  give  it  up.  Ip  due  time, 
the  whole  of  the  trunk  of  the  enormous  tree  was  consumed,  and 
its  branches  cast  into  the  fire.  The  roots  were  rent  from  the 
ground,  and  a  wide  and  deep  trench  digged  around.  The  course 
of  the  hole  was  traced  for  some  distance,  but  it  was  never  of  any 
size,  and  was  suddenly  lost  by  the  felling  in  of  the  earth. 

At  length,  after  three  hours'  watching,  Henry's  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  he  ordered  the  pit  to  be  filled  up,  and  every  cre- 
vice and  fissure  in  the  ground  about  to  be  carefully  stoppedL 

"K  we  cannot  unkennel  the  fox,"  he  said,  *^we  wilt  at  least 
earth  him  up." 

"  For  all  your  care,  gossip  Henry,"  muttered  Will  Sommers/ 
as  he  rode  sAer  his  master  to  the  castle,  *^  the  fox  will  work  his 
way  out" 

€f)nfi  tntK  if)t  Hbecontv  laook  of  t^e  ^f^roiiicle  of 

QSaintvsot  (Tostle. 


TO  HIS  FIRST  LOVE,  BY  AN   ELDERLY  POET. 


BT  M.  r.  w. 


L4DT,  who  in  thy  yoathfol  prime 
Wert  oft  th*  unconscious  cause  of  pun. 

Hear  now  a  tale  of  that  sweet  time. 
And  one  who  lored  thee — but  in  Tain ! 

Tes  I  I  was'one  amid  the  throng 
Who  sought  to  win  thy  favour  then ; — 

Those  hi^py  days  when  we  were  young — 
Oh  t  could  I  charm  them  here  again  I 

I  would  not  now  be  what  I  was,  • 
So  awkwardly  confhsed  and  shy ; 

Nor  in  the  half-toM  secret  pause 
Seeing  thee  look  both  sweet  and  sly. 

The  wakefiil  night,  the  beating  heart, 
Th*  iuYoluntary  sigh  were  mine — 

Too  well  I  play*!!  the  lover's  part. 
And  scarce  could  breakfast,  luncheon, 
dine. 

Tet  beauty  such  as  thine  was  worth 
All  that  a  lover's  heart  should  bear^ 


Oht  there  is  nothing  now  on  earth 
Half  so  endearing,  half  so  fiiir ! 

For  though  the  rose,  the  lovely  rose 
Is  blanch'd  by  sunshine  and  by  showers, 

There's  not  another  bud  that  blows 
Can  take  her  place  as  queen  of  flowers. 

Oh  I  there  are  some  who  still  love  on. 
Though  what  they  love  was  never 
theirs! 

Thev  have  a  secret  all  their  own, — 
They  have  a  treasure  no  one  shares. 

Thou  art  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 
My  earliest  and  my  dearest  choice. 

And,  to  this  day,  I  scarce  control 
My  fond  emotions  at  thy  voice  I 

Oh !  grant  me  now  this  one  request, 
Too  poor  almost  for  love  like  mine. 

If  nothmg  more  can  be.  At  least 
Accept  me  as  Uiy  Valentine. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ME.  O'CONNELL  IN  1842. 

BY   MBS.   WARD. 

I  HAVE  always  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  women  should  never  in- 
terfere with  politics— certainly  not  openly  and  avowedly;  and  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  beyond  my  own  friendly  and  familiar 
circle  care  a  straw  about  my  opinion  (any  more  than  the  public  do  for 
that  of  the  we  of  some  of  the  newspapers),  I  am  glad  I  have  so  ex- 
pressed myself;  otherwise,  being  as  I  am  the  wife,  daughter,  and 
sister  of  soldiers,  I  might  be  considered  as  strangely  inconsistent  in 
having  resolved  on  obtaining  an  introduction  to  ]^.  O'Connell.  The 
simplest  remark  of  a  man  of  genius  and  celebrity  has  always  an  interest 
in  my  eyes;  and  without  possessing  any  of  that  morbid  curiosity  which 
induces  some  to  seek  out  any  who  have  become  celebrated,  no  matter 
whether  by  good  or  evil  deeds  :  I  confess  to  the  weakness  (if  it  may 
be  so  called)  of  wishing  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  man  or 
woman  who  may  have  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  superior  ability.  Many  people,  opposed  to  Mr.  O'Connell  in 
politics,  speak  of  him  as  though  he  did  not  possess  a  single  good  quality. 
'It  is  said,  '^  The  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted;"  how  true  this 
axiom  may  be,  I  am  not  competent  to  judge — I  suppose,  however,  some 
charitable  person  first  started  it.  Now  people,  violent  in  politics, — 
especially  in  religious  politics,— have  seldom  anv  charity  at  fdl;  indeed, 
those  who  set  themselves  up  above  the  rest  of  the  world  as  shining 
lights,  are  frequently  so  much  taken  up  with  meddling  with  other 
people's  ways,  that  they  generally  lose  their  own;  and,  getting  con- 
fused in  the  mist  of  fanaticism  and  argument,  only  confuse  those  whom 
they  may  really  wish  to  serve.  By  the  way,  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  introduction;  I  shall  be  accused  of  wishing  to  *^  spin  out  my 
paper,"  as  school  girls  say, — so  allotis. 

I  had  always  had  a  curiosity  even  to  see  the  Agitator.  Many  of  my 
friends  would  never  acknowledge  the  same  weakness;  and  yet  I  have 
known  them  linger  in  the  cold  at  the  door  of  the  house  on  a  winter's 
afternoon,  just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  broad  shoulders  and  broad-' 
brimmed  hat  to  match.  Now  I  confess  to  having  followed  him  all 
)aIong  Pall  Mall,  to  the  very  steps  of  that  princely  building,  the  Reform 
Club. 

To  say  that  Mr.  0*Ck>nnell  is  a  wonderful  man,  would  be  to  advance 
a  truism  that  even  his  bitterest  enemies  allow.  His  friends  talk  of 
his  eminent  genius — ^his  foes,  of  his  indomitable  assurance.  They  may 
give  his  talents  and  his  moral  courage  what  name  they  please,  but, 
like  "  Luther,  the  solitary  monk,"  Daniel  O'Connell  has  already  given 
the  world  a  shake;  whether  for  good  or  evil,  it  is  not  my  part  to  de- 
termine: indeed,  the  result  of  his  "  agitation"  may  yet  remain  to  be 
proved.  However,  let  me  again  disclmm  all  intention  of  leaning  to 
one  side  of  politics  or  the  other — at  least,  in  print.  As  I  have  said 
before,  ''  women  bum  their  fingers  by  meddling  with  politics,  and  get 
no  pity  for  it  afterwards."  My  chapter  has  chiefly  to  do  with  a  few 
minutes*  conversation  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  entertaining  as  it  was 
unexpected.  By  the  way,  I  am  a&aid  my  first  words  to  him  may 
betray  what  I  would  fain  keep  to  myself ;  however,  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  becoming  the  lips  of  one  who  has  been  soldiering  nearly 
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all  her  life;  and  will  at  once,  too,  establish  the  fact  of  my  treating  my 
subject  with  equal  hones^  and  disinterestedness. 

The  very  day  after  landing  at  Kingstown,  in  Ireland,  which  I  did 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking  with  my  husband  for  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope — an  embarkation  ending  after  a  weary  voyage  of  three  months, 
with  shipwreck — I  was  told  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  going  to  head  a 
meeting  at  the  (Torn  Exchange,  in  Dublin;  and  a  relation  of  his  calling 
on  me,  said  that  she  and  a  party  of  friends  would  accompany  me,  if  I 
wished  it,  to  hear  him  speak.  My  husband's  clu^eroning  me  to  a 
political  meeting  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  The  promise  of 
an  introduction  after  the  meeting  was  over,  made  me  accept  the  invi- 
tation immebiateiy. 

I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  O'Connell  in  his 
happiest  vein.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  good  humour  indeed;  and 
instead  of  those  vituperations  in  which  he  is  too  apt  to  indulge,  and 
which  are  unworthy  of  a  man  of  such  abilities,  he  dwelt  more  largely 
on  the  beauties  of  his  country  than  on  the  conduct  of  his  foes;  and  his 
eloquent  descriptions  of  dear  Ireland  made  me  readily  understand  how 
powerful  must  be  his  influence  over  that  people  whom  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  addressing.  Then  his  humour  was  so  racy,  that  even  when 
he  ridiculed  the  men  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  lauded  to  the 
skies,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  witty  sallies,  his  apt  quotations, 
and  his  amusing  similes. 

The  meeting  over,  we  left  the  gallery,  and,  in  descending,  reached 
the  glass-door  of  Mr.  (yConnell's  office.  I  looked  over  the  little  green 
curtain,  and  there  was  the  *^  immortal  Dan"  leaning  agakigt  the  mantel- 
piece and  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  secretary — ^the  earnestness 
of  the  debate  being  manifested  by  the  various  attempts  made  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  settle  his  wig  to  his  lijdng— a  sure  demonstration,  I 
bad  understood,  of  the  "  Agitator's"  agitation. 

He  was  so  busy  that  we  did  not  like  to  disturb  him;  and  I  had  given 
up  all  idea  of  the  introduction,  when,  just  as  we  were  debating  about 
sending  for  umbrellas  (the  rain  falling  fast),  Mr.  O'Connell's  carriage 
came  up,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  came  down,  A  few  words  of  intro- 
duction— a  courteous  smile — and  an  offer  of  "  conveying  me  home'*^- 
and  in  two  minutes  I  was  side  by  side  with  the  Agitator.  I  declare  I  could 
hardly  refrain  from  laughing;  I  could  not  but  think  of  how  my  Tory 
relations  would  stare  if  they  could  but  see  me.  I  declare,  too,  I  had 
a  feeling  of  deception  about  me  when  I  expressed  myself  delighted  at 
having  at  length  obtained  the  introduction  I  had  so  long  desired;  and 
after  telling  him  of  my  old  wish  on  that  head,  I  said,  wiUi  that  candour 
which  by  many  might  be  set  down  to  wrong  account — '<  I  must  tell 
you,  Mr.  O'Ckmnell,  that  though  I  have  long  been  anxious  to  meet 
you,  though  I  have  been  most  eager  even  to  hear  you  speak,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  greatest  man  in  the  world : 
and  I  only  say  this  lest  you  should  attribute  my  desire  of  an  intrckluc- 
lion  to  you  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  great  admiration  of 
your  genius." 

After  all,  what  could  Mr.  O'Connell  care  for  mt/  motives?  However, 
I  satisfied  my  conscience  —  he  was  pleased  to  laugh  at  my  honest 
avowal — and  we  understood  one  another  perfectly.. 

Our  drive,  though  short,  permitted  a  few  words  of  conversation. 
Something  was  said  about  the  calamities  and  dissensions  arising  from 
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differences  in  religious  opinions.  I  had,  in  the  morning,  seen  Mr. 
0*Conneli's  bright-faced  grand-daughter,  as  she  came  from  chapel  to 
the  house  where  I  was  staying.  His  daughter,  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
had  also  called — a  fair,  intelligent,  creature;  uid,  though  the  mother  of 
a  very  large  family,  a  still  young  and  lovely  woman.  I  had  heard  her 
express  the  most  charitable  opinions  with  evident  ingenuousness;  and 
could  not  but  admire  the  domestic  happiness  to  which  the  Agitator 
was  wont  to  retire  from  the  turmoils  of  public  life.  Let  his  choice  of 
that  life  proceed  from  patriotic,  ambitious,  or  selfish  motives,  or  what 
it  may,  the  position  I  found  Mr.  O'Connell  held  among  his  intimate 
friends  and  connexions  surprised  me.  Li  the  circle,  who  looked  up  to 
him  as  an  idol  of  admiration  and  regard,  I  heard  no  political  discus- 
sions ;  I  listened  only  to  anecdotes  of  his  merry  humour  among  his 
"  people"  at  Darrynane  and  his  grand-children  at  the  Mansion  House; 
and,  having  seen  quite  enough  of  the  world  (heaven  help  me!)  to  have 
rubbed  off  the  rust  of  narrow-minded  prejudices,  I  felt  "  how  little 
indeed  do  we  know  of  one  another's  inner  life!" — ^how  hard  it  is  to 
judge  of  a  man's  private  character  by  Ids  public  character! — and,  above 
all,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  one,  (brought  up,  too,  in  directly 
.opposite  principles,)  to  discover  redeeming,  nay,  endearing  qualties, 
in  one  whom  one  has  been  led  to  consider  altogether  too  worldly  for 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  affections.  All  this  had  passed  through 
my  mind  before  I  found  myself  tete-a-tete  with  the  Agitator;  and  as  I 
have  said,  from  one  remark  to  another,  we  came  to  mutual  regrets 
that  difference  of  religious  opinions  between  persons  professing  to  be 
Christians  should  cause  dissensions  among  families  and  destroy  the  ties 
of  friendship.  We  began  by  being  serious  in  our  discussion— 
O'Connell  ended  it  with  an  anecdote  and  a  laugh. 

"  Did  you  never,"  he  said,  "  hear  the  anecdote  of  George  the 
Third  and  O'Shaughnessy?" 

"  Never,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  then.  111  tell  it  you.  CShaughnessy  was  a  man  whom 
George  the  Third  used  to  employ  to  make  his  clothes,  and  even  to 
alter  them  occasionally.  He  was  anything  but  a  fashionable  artist ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  his  work  suited  the  king's  homely  habits,  or 
that  his  majesty  liked  to  have  him  about  him,  and  to  hear  lum  talk,  (as 
he  did,  with  the  Lrish  absence  of  reserve  when  encouraged,)  I  know 
not;  certain  it  is,  O'Shaughnessy  was  often  summoned  to  Windsor,  and 
was  often  known  to  hold  long  conversations  with  his  royal  employer, 
with  whom  he  evidently  increased  in  favour.  This,  of  course,  raised  him 
many  enemies;  and  at  last,  some  who  wished  to  do  him  injury  in  the 
sight  of  the  king,  told  his  m^esty  that  O'Shaughnessy  was  a  papist. 
The  king  did  not  send  for  him  to  dismiss  him  inmiediately  as  was  an- 
ticipated, but  the  next  time  he  had  occasion  to  employ  him,  he  called 
out — *  O'Shaughnessy  I  I  say  O'Shaughnessy !  they  teU  me  you  are  a 
papist!  What  religion  are  you,  Mr.  O'Shauglmessy — ^I  say,  what 
religion  are  you,  eh?'  *  Plase  your  majesty,*  replied  O'Shauglmessy, 
very  quietly  and  gravely,  "  Fm  a — tailor  !'  " 

"  Sure,"  continued  O'Connell,  "  the  king  never  asked  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  another  question  on  this  subject.  And  wasn't  it  a  good  example 
to  set,  that  as  long  as  a  man  minds  his  own  business,  and  does  it  well, 
it  is  no  business  of  other  people  what  his  religious  opinions  may  be?* 

Cape  Town,  Sept  28, 1842. 
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**  When  Players  come  to  act  the  Parts  of  Queens, 

Within  the  Curtains,  and  behind  the  Scenes — 
•  «  * 

When  two  ^ood  Kings  shall  be  at  Brentford  town, 
And  when  m  London  there  shall  not  be  one." 

Nostradamus*s  Prophecy, — Marvell. 

''Ton  fee.  Madam,  here,  the  unhappiness  of  being  bom  in  our  time,  in  which  to 
that  Virtne  and  Perfection,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  given  Temples  and 
Altars,  the  hishest  thing  we  dare  dedicate,  is  a  Play,  or  some  such  Trifle." — Dedi- 
eatum  of  the  mMerry  Garden  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, — Sedusy. 

The  age  of  the  Restoration  was  not  less  memorable  for  its  own  exoef^ses, 
than  for  the  solemn  decorum  it  displaced.  The  transition  was  sudden, 
startling,  and  complete,  from  the  "  shop-board  breeding**  of  the  ruffed 
and  cloaked  puritan, 

<*  With  coz*niog  cough  and  hollow  cheek,* 


*) 


to  the  spanking  licentiousness  of  the  cavalier.  The  rapidity  of  the 
change  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  us,  accustonied  as  we  are  to  the  silent 
and  certain  progression  of  the  public  mind.  In  a  single  night  the 
frozen  springs  were  set  free,  and  London  was  flooded  with  long  pent- 
up  appetites  and  riotous  passions.  The  king  himself  set  the  example, 
und  had  scarcely  finished  the  enthusiastic  reception  at  Whitehall,  when 
lie  retired  in  indecent  haste  and  impetuous  disorder,  to  lull  his  fluttered 
xxiyalty  in  the  lap  of  Mrs.  Palmer.  It  was  like  a  general  gaol  delivery 
of  all  the  vices,  in  a  state  of  rabid  excitement;  and  the  frantic  multitude, 
x*ottring  through  the  streets,  may  be  easily  imagined,  shrieking  a 
tumultuous  chorus,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  popular  poets — 

**  Let  every  conduit  run 
Canary,  *till  we  lodge  the  reeling  sun — 
Tap  every  joy,  let  not  a  pearl  be  spilt, 
'Till  we  have  set  the  ringing  world  a-tiltl'* 

A  new  race,  new  manners,  new  institutions,  new  licences,  from  that 
instant  set  in.  The  "men  about  town*'  of  the  new  regime,  that 
**  starring  crew,**  of  whom,  says  Sedley, 

**  None  but  has  killed  his  man,  or  writ  his  play," 
exhibited  a  daring  contrast  to  their  immediate  predecessors;  the  men 

"  of  sure  election. 
With  eyes  all  white,  and  many  a  groan, 
And  neck  aside  to  draw  in  tone." 

The  best  picture  of  the  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  satires,  epigrams, 
and  lampoons  of  the  isLj;  where  there  was  no  sparing  of  the  salient 
characteristics  at  either  side,  and  where,  through  a  haze  of  the  strangest 
buffoonery  and  the  most  audacious  caricature,  we  get  a  closer  insight 
mto  the  daily  life  of  the  period,  than  the  conventional  dignity  of  history 
will  permit  us  to  procure,  except  very  rarely,  in  its  more  autlientic 
pagea.  The  two  phases  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Monarchy  have 
been  feUcitonsly  epitomized,  in  tlie  characters  of  Cromwell  and  Charles, 
\ff  Cleaveland  and  Marvell,  both  stanch  adherents  to  their  opposite 
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parties.     Cleaveland's  famous  lines  on  the  Protector  are  well  known, 

beginning  with 

"  What's  a  Protector  ?    He*s  a  stately  thing. 
That  apes  it  in  the  non-a£[e  of  a  king; 
A  Tragick  Actor,  Caesar  in  a  clown : 
He's  a  brass  fimhing  stamped  with  a  crown." 

Whoever  is  curious  to  pursue  the  parallel  between  Cromwell, 

^  An  outward  saint,  lined  with  a  deyil  within,** 

and  Charles,  as  drawn  by  Marvell,  who  "  kept  his  father's  asses,"  and 

**  Who,  in  the  mimics  of  the  Spinstrian  sport, 
Ontdoes  Tiberins  and  his  goatish  conrt,** 

may  be  referred  to  these  pieces  of  rampant  satire,  not  only  for  familiar 
portraits  of  the  individuals,  but  for  the  broad  features  of  the  ages  on 
which  they  so  vividly  impressed  their  own  likenesses.  We  here  propose 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  racketting  era  of  the  Restoration,  and 
especially  to  that  distinctive  aspect  of  it  which  we  have  ventured  to 
call  its  town-life. 

This  town-life  was  a  thing  peculiar  to  the  period.  It  never  existed 
before,  it  never  existed  since,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  revive  it. 
It  was  like  the  fair  of  Amsterdam  (which,  from  the  intensity  of  its 
abandonment,  lasts  only  a  single  night),  an  uproarious  carnival,  sanc- 
tioned by  examples  that  had  all  the  influence  of  prescriptive  authority, 
utterly  independent  of  all  law  and  morality,  running  riot  at  the  perilous 
height  of  the  animal  spirits,  inflamed  wiUi  drink,  and  maddened  with 
over-reaching  lusts,  that  at  last  paralyzed  the  senses  of  the  revellers, 
and  smote  their  quivering  pulses  dead,  while  they  were  yet  gasping  in 
unfulfilled  pleasures.  This  blood-wantonness,  which,  in  its  fearful  and 
unbridled  fury,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Image  of  Carnage,  thrust 
itself,  in  the  open  daylight  into  the  face  of  the  people,  fearless,  shame- 
less, lawless.  It  corrupted  all  the  public  places,  it  infected  the  tone  of 
private  society,  swept  like  a  pest  from  the  court  to  the  stews,  con- 
taminated even  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  having  first  debauched 
the  stage,  ultimately  elevated  its  polluted  priestesses  to  the  palace. 
Casting  the  loathsome  responsibility  of  all  this  demoralization  upon  the 
right  shoulders,  Dryden,  in  his  famous  and  fearless  Epilogue  to 
Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  branded  the  monarch  with  immortal  infamy.  Some 
of  his  lines  fill  the  ear  like  a  burst  of  trumpets  : 

*'  Misses  there  were,  but  modestl j  concealed ; 
Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  reveal'd ; 
Who  standing  as  at  Cyprus,  in  her  shrine. 
The  strumpet  was  adored  with  rites  divine.** 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  but  grossness  and  the  lowest  depravity. 
It  was  a  Monster  of  Selfishness,  without  Faith,  without  Love,  without 
Reason  ;  ready  to  trample  down  all  laws,  S3rmpathies,  and  afiTections, 
for  the  gratification  of  the  meanest  of  its  own  crawling  desires.  One 
of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  surpassing  licentiousnesB  of  the 
age,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  two  of  the  royal  physiciana  in 
ordinary  recommended  themselves  to  the  favour  of  Uie  king  by  advo* 
eating  his  two  predominant  vices — the  one  making  the  king's  favourite 
indu^ence  a  sixth  sense,  and  the  other  maintaining,  in  a  grave  scientifie 
treatise,  the  advantage  of  the  constant  use  of  wine  for  the  presenratioa 
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of  health!*  Rochester  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  manuscript 
history  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  which  was  burned  by  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  piety.f  It  is  a  great  pity  the  papers  were  destroyed;  they 
would  have  laid  bare  an  imbroglio  of  profligacies  such  as  the  world  has 
never  conceived  in  its  wildest  dreams  of  wolfish  prerogative  let  loose 
upon  mankind. 

The  public  of  our  day  look  back  upon  the  orgies  of  that  period  with 
something  of  the  same  sort  of  feeling  inspired  by  the  dances  of  the 
witches  on  the  Brocken.  The  whole  scene  is  filled  with  similar  wild 
and  hellish  gambols;  and  the  only  gleam  of  grace  by  which  it  is  sparingly 
relieved,  is  that  sparkling  gaiety  which  distinguished  most  of  the 
courtiers.  But  gaiety  without  heart  is  a  very  equivocal  grace  after  aU, 
and  so  its  influence  is  but  slightly  felt.  Yet  there  are  many  objects  to 
provoke  our  curiosity  in  this  strange  hurly-burly.  It  is  so  opposed  to 
our  own  experiences — so  fantastic — so  crowded  with  brilliant  figures — 
so  distracted  with  rays  of  light  that  seem  to  be  perpetually  melting 
each  other  down— that  one  wants  to  get  a  little  nearer,  to  see  how 
this  dazzling  life  was  actually  carried  on. 

The  habits  and  whereabouts  of  the  wits  and  coxcombs,  the  Fribbles 
and  Keepwells,  the  Beau  Hewitts  and  Sedleys,  suggest  a  variety  of 
discursive  inquiries  that  may  be  worth  foDowing  out.  If  we  get  only 
a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  the  town,  under  the  influence  of  the  delirium, 
it  may  repay  the  trouble  of  penetrating  sundry  obscure  nooks  and 
corners  of  a  fugitive  literature,  frequently  explored,  but  not  yet 
exhausted. 

The  playhouse  was  the  centre-wheel  round  which  all  the  movements 
of  the  fashionable  profligates  revolved.  The  situation  of  the  theatre- 
royal,  abutting  upon  Drury-lane,  was  favourable  to  every  species  of 
intrigue,  firom  the  "  lark"  of  the  apprentice,  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  to 
the  more  stealthy  pleasure  of  an  assignation  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
piazza.  Covent-garden  was  a  famous  place  for  the  rendezvous  of 
lovers  of  all  classes,  and  of  all  shades  of  morality.  Martha,  in 
Wycherley's  comedy  of  Love  in  a  Wood,  speaks  of  meeting  Dapperwit 
"  in  a  piazza  at  midnight;"  and  Mrs.  Frail,  in  Love  for  Love,  jests 
about  taking  a  turn  in  a  hackney-coach  with  a  friend,  in  Covent-garden 
square.  The  whole  of  that  neighbourhood  was  the  fashionable  quarter, 
and  Bow-street  was  the  great  lounge.  Drury-lane  was  then  an  aristo- 
cratic locality,  the  stately  pUes  of  Craven  and  Bohemia  houses  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  that  thoroughfare. 

Descending  towards  the  Strand,  even  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  we 
at  once  get  out  of  the  fairy-land  of  our  town-life.  Once  we  leave 
Brydges-street  to  move  southwards,  or  eastwards,  we  make  as  marked 
a  transition  as  from  light  to  darkness.  The  way  by  Craven  house  was 
scarred  with  pits  and  sloughs;  and  the  Strand  itself  was  nothing  better 
than  a  bleak,  rugged  highway.  The  space  round  Covent-garden  was 
covered  with  fields  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  abbots  of  Westminster; 
and  the  distant  region  beyond  the  village  of  Charing,  now  called  Fall 
Mally  was  a  stretch  of  neglected  pasture-ground,  known  as  St.  James's 
Fields.  Fleet-street  was  in  the  same  condition;  and  the  actors  were 
Tcgoiced  when  they  were  able  to  remove  from  the  large  theatre,  called 

*  Beloe*8  Anecdotes,  vol.  L  p.  200. 
t  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authon. 
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Dorset-garden,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Salisbury-square,  to  the 
"  warmer  land"  of  the  new  bam  in  Brydges-street.*  All  this  discom- 
fort of  exposed  and  ill-paved  streets  was  rendered  still  more  disagreeable 
by  the  imperfect  mode  of  lightmg  tlien  in  use;  the  only  escape  from 
the  "  total  eclipse"  of  the  winter  nights  being  in  the  dim  shivering 
candle-lanterns  which  the  inhabitants  hung  out  from  their  houses, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  harmony  of  arrangement,  or  even 
economy  of  distribution.  Yet  this  clumsy  method  of  lighting  the 
streets  continued  down  to  the  last  centiuy;  and  when  Mr.  "Winsor 
introduced  gas,  which  he  publicly  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the 
front  of  his  own  house  in  Pall  Mall,  he  was  regarded  as  a  foolish 
experimentalist,  or  something  worse. 

Some  notion  of  the  scattered  state  of  the  wondrous  metropolitan  hive 
at  that  period  may  be  gathered  from  a  snatch  of  crude  verses,  called 
"  London's  Progresse,"  published  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  clear  enough  from  the  stanza,  of  which  the  first  eight  lines  are  sub- 
joined, that  the  populous  spots  were  divided  from  each  other  by  empty 
spaces,  over  which,  however,  the  busy  labours  of  builders  and  projectors 
were  rapidly  casting  a  net- work  of  new  streets.  The  poet,  indeed,  is 
so  struck  by  the  growing  improvements,  that  he  ventures  to  prophesy 
the  extension  of  the  town  into  the  still  retreats  of  husbandry  and 
pastoral  life,  at  remote  Islington  ! 

**  Why  how  now,  Babell,  whither  wilt  thou  build  ? 
Tlie  old  Holborne,  Charing-Crosse,  the  Strand, 
Are  going  to  St.  Giles's-in-the-Field : 

Saint  Kateme,  she  takes  Wapping  by  the  hand, 
And  Hogsdon  will  to  Hy-gate  ere*t  be  long. 

London  has  gone  a  great  way  from  the  streame ; 
I^think  she  means  to  go  to  Islington, 
'  To  eat  a  dish  of  strawberries  and  creame.t 

This  prophecy  was  no  doubt  considered  pure  moonshine  at  that  time; 
but  it  is  no  longer  a  joke.  Hoxton  has  not  only  paid  a  visit  to  High- 
gate,  and  London  gone  to  take  strawberries  and  cream  with  Islington, 
but  Brixton  and  Hackney  are  united  by  crowded  avenues  of  houses, 
and  Brentford  and  Bow  may  be  said  to  be  joined  by  an  almost  unbroken 
line  of  brick  and  mortar.  If  the  worthy  epigrammatist  could  be  sud- 
denly called  up  from  his  grave  to  take  a  peep  at  the  western  section  of 
London,  from  the  summit  of  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  how  he  woidd 
stare  and  rub  his  eyes  ! 

The  principal  streets  in  the  city,  such  as  Ludgate  and  Eastcheap, 
with  the  adjacent  alleys  and  labyrinths  of  lanes,  courts,  and  crosses, 
were  nearly  impassable  by  the  nobility,  being  extremely  crowded, 
incommodious,  and  badly  paved  and  lighted,  besides  being  everlastingly 
invaded  by  morris  dances,  fetes  of  the  may-poles,  the  uproarious  game 
of  foot-boll,  and  dense  processions  of  guilds,  fraternities,  and  men-at- 
arms.  Even  so  lately  as  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Sir  William  D*Avenant  complains  of  this  state  of  things. 
"  Sure  your  ancestors,"  ho  says,  "  contrived  your  narrow  streets  in 
the  days  of  wheelbarrows,  before  those  greater  engines,  carts,  were 
invented."     He  adds,  satirically,  that  the  distance  between  the  garrets 

*  See  Dryden*8  Prologue  for  the  opening  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1674,  and 
PowelPs  Prologue  to  Bonduca,  1 G7C. 
t  Hub,  and  a  great  oast ;  and  Runne,  and  a  great  cast  By  Thomas  Freeman :  1614 
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was  so  slight,  that  opposite  neighbours  might  shake  hands  without 
stirring  from  home;  that  the  roofs  were  so  low,  that  he  presumed 
people  used  formerly  to  stand  bare  to  their  wives ;  that  there  was  no 
stirring  out  in  coaches,  because  they  were  so  uneasily  hung,  and  so 
narrow  as  to  look  like  sedans  upon  wheels  (being  also  subjected  to  tlie 
obstruction  of  waggons  and  carts,  which  were  literally  protected  in 
their  right  of  way  by  royal  proclamations) ;  and  that  going  a- foot  was 
equally  insecure,  as  one  was  almost  sure  to  be  stopped  by  some  such 
heroic  game  as  foot-ball. 

D'Avenant's  description  of  the  low  roofs  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
an  anecdote  told  in  the  old  chronicles  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  visit- 
ing Lord  Burleigh  one  day  at  Burleigh  house  in  the  Strand,  with  tliat 
kind  of  pyramidal  head-dress  tlien  in  fashion,  built  of  wire-lace  ribands 
and  jewels,  shooting  up  to  an  enormous  height,  was  requested  by  the 
usher  to  stoop  as  she  entered;  to  which  she  replied,  "  For  your  master's 
sake  I  will  stoop,  but  not  for  the  King  of  Spain."  This  strange  cock- 
a-too  style  of  head-di*ess  went  out  soon  afterwards,  but  it  was,  never- 
tlieless,  still  retained  by  some  ladies  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when 
the  fashions  became  much  more  free,  various,  and  elegant.  Congrevc 
evidently  designed  JMrs.  Frail  and  her  sister  to  be  tricked  out  in  this 
conspicuous  mode.  '*  An'  you  come  to  sea  in  a  high  wind,"  exclaims 
Ben,  "  you  mayn't  carry  so  much  sail  o*  your  head — top  and  top-gallant 
by  the  mess !"  The  attempts  to  reproduce  this  spire  of  ribands  on 
the  modern  stage  have  not  always  been  very  successful.  The  best 
hint  for  the  dresser  is  furnished  by  Mirabell's  description  of  Millamani^ 
in  the  "  Way  of  the  World."  "  Here  she  comes,  i'faith,  full  sail,  with 
her  fan  spread,  and  her  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal  of  fools  for  tenders!" 


THE  SIMPLEST  CUABM   PREVAILS.* 

BT   LAMAN    DLANCHABD. 

«* I  did  hear  yoa  talk 

Far  above  siogtog.*'— Bbaumont  and  Flxtcrbh. 

I  SAW  her  dance,  and  wish*d  the  night  were  longer 
To  feast  my  eyes  with  motion,  more  and  more ; 

Bat  when  she  simply  walked,  the  spell  grew  stronger, 
And  never  had  I  seen  true  Grace  before. 

I  heard  her  sing,  and  welcomes  seem'd  to  greet  her 
From  airy  li^s  and  lyres,  in  grove  and  glen  $ 

But  when  she  simply  spoke,  the  charm  was  sweeter. 
The  soul  of  Melody  was  mute  till  then. 

I  saw  her  weep,  and  with  a  beauty  finer 

Than  solemn  Night's  her  starry  broir  was  crown'd } 
But  when  she  smiled,  her  face  grew  still  diviner. 

And  light  like  Morning's  flaui'd  on  all  around. 

*  Set  to  moslc  bjr  John  Famett  for  the  PianiaUn 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  EXECUTION  IN  CHINA. 

BY    FRANK   LESLIE. 

In  the  month  of  March,  183 — ,  Sam-se  lost  his  life  for  having  been 
found  guilty  of  smuggling  opium  into  the  Celestial  empire.  The 
Chinese  government  had  been  for  some  time  particularly  indignant 
at  the  contemptuously  open  manner  in  which  this  forbidden  traffic 
was  carried  on,  and  now  that  they  had  detected  an  offender,  seemed 
bent  on  fully  glutting  their  ire.  Sam-se  had  been  taken  in  a  boat 
in  the  act  of  conveying  opium  from  one  of  the  traders  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  harbour  to  the  shore.  lie  was  seen,  pursued,  and 
captured  by  one  of  his  Celestial  Highnesses  junks,  against  which  he 
maintained  a  brave,  though  short  resistance,  having  killed  one  and 
desperately  wounded  another  of  his  opponents,  a  mandarin  of  inferior 
rank.  The  place  of  execution  was  a  square,  (the  name  of  which  I 
forget,)  situated  near  the  superintendent's  house  in  Macao.  Strangu- 
lation was  the  mode  chosen  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  sentence. 

It  was  a  dark,  lowering  day  on  which  Sam-se  suffered.  The  time 
fixed  for  his  execution  was  four  p.m.  Being  strongly  prompted  by 
curiosity  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  this  kind  of  death  was  carried 
into  effect,  and  fearful  lest,  if  I  delayed,  I  should  not  obtain  a  favour- 
able view  of  the  culprit  and  the  machine,  I  was  on  the  ground  by  a 
little  after  three.  There  were  then  only  a  few  Chinese  present.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  instrument  of  death  was  brought  forth,  and  was  placed 
so  near  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  that  I  involuntarily  shrank  from  its 
contact.  Beliind  me  was  a  stone  platform,  about  twenty  feet  square, 
and  raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
a  four-branched  iron  post,  about  the  height  of  a  lamp-post,  on  whicli, 
as  I  afterwards  learnt,  offenders  were  hung.  On  this  platform  I 
mounted,  and  within  six  feet  of  me  stood  the  instrument,  which,  in 
ignorance  of  its  proper  name,  I  shall  call  "  the  strangling-table;"  in- 
deed, it  presented  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  enormously 
strong  kitchen-table.  At  the  head,  and  about  three  inches  apart,  were 
two  holes  large  enough  to  admit  a  tolerably  stout  rope;  underneath  was 
fixed  horizontally  a  strong  wooden  beam,  acting  as  a  roller,  and  reaching 
to  either  leg.  In  this,  also,  were  two  holes,  through  which,  and  through 
two  in  a  similar  beam  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  protruded  the  iron 
spindles  of  the  rollers;  in  each  of  these,  and  iomiediately  under  the 
holes  in  the  head  of  the  table,  was  fixed  a  staple,  having  attached  to  it 
a  small  but  strong  rope,  which,  passing  through  the  holes  above,  left  a 
bight,  or  loop,  of  about  a  fathom's  length,  on  the  table.  There  were 
similar  holes  and  rope  at  the  foot;  and  at  about  aims'  length  from  the 
head  were  two  staples,  to  each  of  which  was  fastened  a  piece  of  small 
cord. 

So  interested  was  I  in  the  observation  of  this  horrible  machine,  that 
since  its  arrival  I  had  not  raised  my  eyes  from  it ;  and  on  doing  so  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that,  although  it  wanted  but  a 
few  minutes  to  the  fatal  time,  there  were  not  above  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons present.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  English  or  American 
sailors,  with  a  few  Portuguese  residents.  The  sailors  were  "  sky- 
larking"— pelting  each  other  with  oranges  and  bananas;  while  the  rest 
of  the  spectators  found  sufdcient  amusement  in  laughing  at  their  gam* 
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bolfl.  The  time  was  fast  approaching,  and  I  was  anxiously  on  the 
look-out  for  the  arrival  of  the  victim.  It  now  wanted  but  five  minutes 
to  four  o'clock.  An  American  sailor  stepped  up  to  me,  and  inquired 
the  time.  I  told  him — and  he  quickly  communicated  to  the  others  the 
near  approach  of  the  minutes  that  were  to  hurry  a  fellow-mortal  into 
eternity.  In  an  instant  all  were  breathlessly  crowded  around  the 
table,  which  they  seemed  not  to  have  previously  noticed.  Four  o'clock 
came — and  no  prisoner  appeared  ;  five  minutes  after — and  still  he  did 
not  arrive.  The  sailors  were  again  growing  restless,  and  were  re- 
suming their  former  merriment — the  Portuguese  laughing  and  chatting 
as  merrily  as  ever — the  Chinese  impatiently  prying  for  an  opportunity 
of  exerdsing  their  thieving  propensities — and  I  had  just  prepared  my- 
self against  their  attacks,  when  the  moumfid  tolling  of  the  prison-bell 
gave  notice  of  the  setting-out  of  the  sufferer. 

All  was  silent  in  an  instant.  Again  the  thoughtless  sailors  crowded 
around  the  table,  still  preserving,  as  if  involuntarily,  on  their  counte- 
nances the  reflection  of  that  good-humour  with  which  they  had  been 
sporting.  Soon  was  heard  a  loud  hiun,  appearing  to  proceed  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  town:  gradually  it  neared,  and  might  be  recognised 
as  the  clamour  of  loud  voices,  and  the  trampling  of  hurrying  feet.  In 
a  few  moments,  thousands  rushed  in  through  every  avenue  of  the 
square;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  large  area  was 
filled  with  a  mass  of  people  of  almost  every  nation.  Here  and  there 
were  small  clusters  of  English  or  American  seamen,  standing  almost  a 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  under-sized  Chinese  and  Portuguese; 
here,  was  a  white  turban — there,  the  showy  head-dress  of  the  Lascars, 
with  their  fine  but  savage  eyes,  peering  like  balls  of  fire  from  the  mass 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except 
an  occasional  shufiiing  among  the  sailors,  who  seemed  inclined  to  jostle 
aside  the  foreigners,  fiiat  they  might  themselves  obtain  as  favourable  a 
view  as  possible.  Presently  was  heard  the  monotonous  rattling  of  a 
drum,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  mournful  procession  appeared, 
escorted  by  a  few  mandarins  of  inferior  rank,  (and  amongst  them  the 
one  whom  the  cidprit  had  wounded,  and  who  carried  his  arm  in  a 
sling,)  accompanied  by  about  twenty  or  thirty  official  servants.  These 
pressed  forward,  the  crowd  eagerly  making  way  for  them,  and  ranged 
themselves  around  the  table,  the  mandarins  standing  at  each  end. 
Lastly  came  the  criminal,  guarded  by  two  well-armed  Chinese  soldiers, 
and  looking  as  unconcern^  as  if  he  were  going  to  his  dinner !  But 
his  countenance  soon  changed;  and  on  perceiving  the  instrument,  he 
trembled  excessively,  shuddered,  and  turned  deadly  pale :  indeed,  he 
seemed  as  if,  until  that  moment,  he  had  not  thought  of  the  death  to 
which  he  was  doomed,  and  then  the  dread  of  it  came  upon  him  in 
excess.  He  was  conducted  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and  immediately 
four  of  the  officials,  who  proved  to  be  the  executioner  and  his  three 
assistants,  stepped  forward  and  received  him  from  the  soldiers.  His 
hands,  which  were  tied  behind  his  back  by  the  wrists,  were  then  un- 
bound, and  in  no  very  gentle  manner  he  was  lifted,  or  rather  thrown, 
npcm  the  table.  « 

The  chief  executioner  now  called  aloud,  inquiring  whether  any  of 
the  sufferer's  friends  wished  a  final  interview.  Immediately  I  felt  a 
shock  ia'^the  crowd  behind  me,  and  there  rushed  forward  a  man  who,  I 
tftunrards  mideratood,  was  the  brother  of  the  unhappy  wretch ;  he  was 
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much  troubled,  but  quickly  produced  about  a  dozen  pieces  of  circular 
paper,  about  the  size  of  shillings,  covered  witli  tin-foil.  These  he 
gave  his  brother,  and  then  proceeded  by  means  of  steel,  flint,  and 
touch-paper,  to  obtain  a  light,  wliich  he  held,  that  the  prisoner  might 
buni  his  paper  antidotes  against  suffering  in  the  oUier  world.  He 
did  so  ;  lighting  one  after  the  other  until  they  were  consumed :  there 
were  eleven  of  them.  The  bi\)thcr  then  embraced  him  for  the  last  time, 
and  directly  afterward!?,  setting  up  a  loud,  wailing  cry,  and  covering 
his  face  with  Ids  hands,  rushed  amongst  the  crowd. 

llic  executioner  now  called  again ;  and,  as  he  said,  for  the  last  time, 
making  the  same  iucjuiry.  No  one  answered ;  and  the  culprit  was  then 
placed  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  to  suffer.  He  was  now  dread- 
fully affected,  and  seemed  almost  dead  with  fright.  Tlie  rope  at  the 
head  of  the  table  was  then  placed  over  his  neck — his  face  being  up- 
ward ;  the  rojMi  at  the  foot  was  placed  over  his  ankles,  and  his  hands 
were  bound  to  the  staples  I  have  mentioned,  by  the  wrists.  Each  of 
the  executioners  produced  a  handle  like  that  of  a  grindstone,  and 
fixing  it  on  the  spindle  of  the  roller,  stood  awaiting  the  signal  to  com- 
mence their  homd  operations.  It  was  given  by  the  wounded  man- 
darin ;  and  the  rope  over  the  neck  was  soon  drawn  tight.  Still  they 
turned — tighter  and  tighter  it  became ;  the  sufferer's  face  grew  black 
and  livid — his  eyeballs  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets — ^the  blood 
spouted  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils — his  tongue  protruded  from  his 
mouth,  and  was  much  swollen — his  hands,  too,  were  swollen  almost  to 
bursting — ^his  ankles  were  broken,  and  his  feet  almost  separated  from 
the  legs  by  the  cruel  cord.  They  wound  the  handles  with  extreme 
slowness,  evidently  anxious  to  protract  the  poor  wretch's  suffer- 
ings. 

During  this  time  neither  of  the  mandarins  had  spoken,  or  in  any 
way  interfered ;  and  on  looking  at  them  at  this  juncture,  I  perceived 
on  the  countenance  of  him  who  had  been  wounded  by  Sam-se,  a  most 
diabolicully  malignant  smile.  As  his  foe's  pain  increased,  so  evidently 
did  his  pleasure.  He  seemed  to  drink  in  unutterable  gratification  in 
thus  beholding  tlie  ignominious  death  and  agonizing  sufferings  of  the 
poor  culprit.  And  in  this  man — ^this  mandarin,  was  fully  developed 
the  despicable  character  of  the  Chinese  as  a  nation ;— diabolically 
revengeful,  dishonourably  crafty,  and  despairingly  brave. 

The  sufferer  was  now  writhing  in  a  dreadful  agony.  He  raised  his 
head,  knocking  it  violently  on  the  table ;  but  on  repeating  this  action 
two  or  three  times,  one  of  the  executioners  seized  his  hair,  and  held 
his  head  to  the  tabic.  At  this  time  a  drizzling  shower  fcD,  and  for  a 
few  moments  tlie  executioners  suspended  the  turning.  The  rain  which 
visibly  refreshed  Sam-se,  threw  an  indescribable  gloom  over  the  mul- 
titude, who  had  until  now,  remained  in  awful  silence ;  but  now  when 
the  prisoner's  sufferings  were  thus  inhumanly  protracted,  loud  threat- 
ening murmurs  arose,  which  caused  a  mandarin  to  command  the  re* 
sumption  of  the  labour  of  death.  It  was  now  plain  that  the  dreadful 
scene  was  about  to  close,  for  the  sufferer  was  apparently  insensible. 
After  a  turn  or  two  more  Jie  heaved  two  or  three  short  gasps^  and  all 
was  over. 

On  a  signal  from  one  of  the  mandarins  the  turning  ceased,  and  im- 
mediately the  rope  was  removed  fi-om  the  neck,  shewing  the  head 
ahnost  severed  from  the  body.   The  interval  between  fiie  first  and  last 
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signal  was  nineteen  minutes!     Such  is  their  barbarous  protraction  of 
a  culprit's  sufferings. 

More  than  once  during  the  progress  of  this  horrible  transaction  did 
I  attempt  to  withdraw  myself  from  its  spectators,  but  the  masses  around 
me  too  successfully  wedged  me  in  to  admit  of  retreat.  I  was  sick  at 
heart  at  the  degrading  brutality  of  the  scene.  Tliank  God,  I  have 
beheld  but  one  such  execution,  nor  will  I  ever  see  another! 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  GANDERFIELD,  THE  BORE-HATER. 

BT   A   CBOTCHETT   MAN. 

'*  Jucandam  nihil  est,  nisi  qaod  reficit  vaiietas.*' 

PROSE    II. 

As  I  said  before,  I  went  abroad,  after  leaving  premonitory  P.P.C.'s 
for  my  three  bores.  Having  furnished,  as  fools  are  proverbially  said 
to  do,  a  stick  for  my  own  back,  I  cut  it,  and  started.  They  were 
three  to  one  against  me.  Unable  to  compete  singly  against  such  odds, 
and  obstinately  determined  to  remain  single, 

My  native  land  I  bade  adieu ; 

and  let  every  man  who  finds  himself  bored  in  England,  follow  my 
example. 

Everybody  who  is  anybody  has  seen  a  bottle  of  champagne  opened; 
everybody  who  is  nobody  a  bottle  of  Guinness's  stout  uncorked.  What 
joyous  effervescence! — what  impetuous  bursting  forth!  Such  is  the 
result  of  crossing  the  Channel  to  the  bore-ridden  denizens  of  the 
lugubrious,  coal-consuming  empire  of  Great  Britain. 

No  sooner  had  I  reached  Paris,  than  I  seemed  to  see  clearer,  hear 
dearer,  feel  clearer,  understand  clearer.  It  was  as  though  a  climbing 
boy  had  applied  his  shovel  and  brush  to  the  sooty  crannies  of  my 
bndn!  What  careless  faces  around  me — ^what  sunny  skies  above! 
The  air  was  light  with  laughter,  the  trees  bright  with  blossoms.  "  O 
plaisantpays  de  France  T  quoth  I — (in  the  words  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  who  lived  to  find  that  life  in  other  lands  was  far  from  a  joke)— 
"oh!  pleasant  land  of  France!  may  I  sport  through  life  on  your 
buoyant  soil,  and  lay  my  bones  under  it  at  last." 

I  have  a  decided  conviction  that  the  first  man,  Adam,  (the  only  man 
expressly  created  to  be  a  happy  one,)  must  have  been  exactly  twenty- 
one  years  and  three  months  old,  when  he  first  trod  the  paths  of 
Paradise  and  peace.  Twenty-one  is  the  age  of  happiness — ^twenty-one 
is  the  acme  of  mental  and  physical  eiyoyments  I  The  mere  act  of 
coming  of  age  is  the  greatest  action  of  our  lives;  the  transition  of  the 
grub  into  the  butterfly— of  the  boor-lover  into  the  mercurial  harlequin. 
When  I  visited  France  I  was  just  of  age,  and  consequently  the  hap- 
piest of  mankind.  The  only  bores  tliis  world  contained  in  my  estima- 
tion, were  divided  from  me  by  the  British  Channel;  and  all  Europe 
lay  laughing  before  me,  like  the  goodly  countenance  of  the  moon  in  an 
afananac. 

Fkurisy  however,  seemed  to  stand  apart  as  Chapter  I.  of  my  autobio- 
grsphy.    Paris  was  ^e  centre  of  attraction  to  my  erratic  planet.    In 
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former  days,  the  cities  of  Italy  used  to  be  sumamed,  like  the  kings  of 
other  countries;  and  surely,  if  Bologna  were  called  Bologna  the  Fat, 
the  French  capital  has  a  right  to  the  title  of  Paris  the  Agreeable? — ^In 
London,  everything  one  eats,  drinks,  or  talks  to,  from  the  sirloin  of 
beef  to  the  port  and  member  of  parliament,  is  good  and  solid.  In 
Paris,  everything  is  agreeable ;  agreeable  to  the  palate — agreeable  to 
the  eye.  If  you  walk  along  the  streets,  the  people  you  meet  appear 
to  reciprocate  your  pleasant  feelings.  They  look  so  much  in  concert 
with  you,  that  they  put  you  in  concert  witli  theni.  All  you  notice  in 
the  shop-windows,  is  inviting.  The  clothes  appeal*  to  say,  "  Come, 
wear  me;" — ^the  comestibles  to  murmur,  "  Come,  eat  me  I"  You  enter 
the  theatres,  certain  of  being  amused;  you  go  into  society,  sure  of  being 
conciliated.  To  be  bored  in  such  a  city  is  impossible.  The  very 
word  has  no  existence  in  the  French  language — "  Quelle  corvee  P* 
their  mode  of  expressing  being  bored  means  only,  "  "What  a  tax  •'" 
The  passive  sensation  is  undreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

In  Paris,  the  pleasures  of  the  day  begin  earlier  than  elsewhere.  In 
80  pleasant  a  place,  sleep,  instead  of  "  knitting  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve 
of  care,"  is  only  an  interruption  to  enjoyments.  That  horribly  do- 
mestic meal,  breakfast,  is  accordingly  made  a  pastime.  A  breakfast 
at  Tortoni's,  or  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  with  a  lively  party,  overlooking  the 
gay  Boulevards,  while  you  devour  half  a  hundred  newspapers  with 
your  iced  prawns  and  turkey-pinions,  or  your  kidneys  au  vin  de 
champagne,  ou  a  la  brochette,  is  an  agreeable  prelude  to  a  shooting- 
match  in  Lepage's  Gallery,  or  forms  a  pleasant  ending  to  a  pigeon- 
match  at  Tivoli.  For  a  Parisian  dejeuner  is  always  a  la  fourchette, 
diluted  with  wine  and  liqueurs  and  coffee; — ^being  in  fact  the  solid 
luncheon  of  plodding  Great  Britain. 

Champagne  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man — when  man  is  his  prime. 
It  may  be  held  a  criterion  of  age,  when  the  dejeuner  a  lafourchette 
renders  a  fellow  heavy  instead  of  light.  For  my  part,  after  one  of 
those  capital  daeuners  at  the  Union,  or  Tortoni's,  or  the  Cafd  de  Pe- 
rigord,  or  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  I  was  always  light  as  eider  down — ^ready 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  my  acquaintance; 
-—a  match  at  tennis — a  hurdle  chase — a  matinee  musicale;  all,  any- 
thing they  chose  I  Li  winter,  I  preferred  billiards,  or  a  rehearsal  at 
the  opera.  In  summer,  a  clean  hack  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Frenchwomen,  alwavs  charming,  are  never  so  charming  as  in  summer 
weather.  An  Enghshwoman  does  well  enough  by  the  fireside,  with 
her  sensible  conversation  over  her  snug  workbox  ;  but  an  English- 
woman's conversation  is  all  large-talk — she  has  no  more  notion  than 
Dr.  Tickle  of  the  small-talk  so  pleasant  when  tlie  green  lime-trees  ate 
rustling  over  one's  head,  or  in  the  entr'acte  of  an  amusing  vaudeville. 

A  Frenchwoman  is  all  June — June,  de  la  tete  au  pieds  I  Even  in 
the  dog-days,  an  English  beauty  dresses  as  though  afraid  the  wind  may 
change,  or  as  if  the  weather  looked  threatening.  If  not  on  her 
shoulders,  there  are  always  half-a-dozen  shawls  and  boas  in  the  comer 
of  the  carriage.  But  the  Parisienne,  like  the  cuckoo,  has  no  sorrow 
in  her  song-^no  winter  in  her  year.  Her  draperies  are  light  as  her 
heart.  She  comes  forth  for  her  parties  of  pleasure,  gay  as  a  butterfly; 
— afresh  gloves,  fresh  shoes,  her  chip-bonnet  trimmed  with  flowers 
from  which  one  might  almost  brush  the  dew;  and  a  dress,  concerning 
wbich  one  longs  to  inquire,  as  Greoige  the  Third  did  of  the  apple  in 
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the  dmnpling,  how  she  managed  to  get  into  it — so  tintnmbled  and  neat 
is  every  fold !  And  then^  she  is  predetermined  to  be  amused,  and 
consequently,  sure  to  be  amusing.  Her  day  of  pleasure  has  neither 
yestei^y  nor  to-morrow;  no  unpleasant  reminiscences;  no  jarring 
apprehensions  disturb  her  cheerful  mind ;  prepared  to  enjoy  the  bright 
sky  which  Heaven  has  placed  over  her  head,  the  green  herbage  under 
her  feet,  the  admiring  friends  who  share  these  pleasures  in  her  com- 
pany,—self  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  her  calculations  when  she 
took  leave  of  it  on  quitting  her  toilet; — that  is,  self  is  so  exquisitely  a 
matter  of  worship  with  her,  that  she  has  hit  upon  the  exact  mode  of 
rendering  it  a  matter  of  worship  to  other  people. 

So  much  for  a  pretty  Frenchwoman,  in  a  neat  caliche,  with  a  hand- 
some pair  of  horses,  on  a  party  of  pleasure  to  St.  Cloud,  or  with 
posters  on  her  way  to  Versailles,  across  the  heathy  heights  of  Ville 
d'Avray! 

**  Molle  mettm  levibns  cor  est  yiolabile  telis." 

Conceive,  reader— if  you  are  of  an  age  and  steadiness  to  conceive  it, 
without  injury  to  decorum — a  difier  sur  Vherbe  with  half-a-dozen  of 
these  charming  creatures,  either  under  the  Spanish  chesnuts  of  Mont- 
morency, or  3ie  elms  of  Mendon,  broomy  knoUs  glistening  like  gold 
from  a  distance  between  the  thickets,  as  if  the  sunshine  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  and  was  too  lazy  to  get  up  again;  and  all  the  foreground 
carpeted  with  wood-anemone  or  lilies  of  the  valley!  Conceive  these 
laughing,  light-hearted,  light-headed  beings,  whose  thoughts  are 
winged  like  butterflies,  and  whose  feelings  ephemeral  as  the  May-fly — 
conceive  them  bent  on  a  day's  pleasure,  of  which  you  are  to  supply  a  por- 
tion;— ^now  cooing  sentiment — now  chattering  raillery,  while  Chenet's 
baskets  arc  unpacking,  and  the  Saint  Peray  and  dry  champagne  float, 
plunged  into  the  rippling  stream,  in  a  basket  moored  to  a  boat-post ;— con- 
ceive these  volatile  beings  insisting  upon  your  suspending  their  pretty 
bonnets  to  the  trees  and  improvisating  divans  for  them  on  the  turf,  by 
covering  with  their  cachemire  shawls  the  cushions  of  the  carriages! — 
First,  you  find  yourself  commanded,  as  a  slave;  soon,  employed,  as  a 
servant;  next,  requested,  as  a  friend;  and  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if 
before  tiie  day  is  over,  you  do  not  obtain  some  prospects  of  promotion  to 
a  hi^pier  grade  before  the  next  party  of  pleasure.  Even  the  friends, 
and  friends'  friends,  of  the  one  fair  creature  to  whom  you  accord  the 
honours  of  slave-driving  you  in  the  hopes  of  one  day  making  her  a  slave 
in  return,  adopt  you  as  a  component  part  of  their  brilliant  circle,  or 
rather  as  a  leaf  of  their  garland  of  flowers;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
harmcmiously  intertwined  than  the  lovely  blossoms  of  a  Parisian  coterie. 
No  people  better  understand  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  ''  Union  is 
strength. 

These  summer  parties  generally  end  with  dancing;  and  dancing  I 
was  not  then  old  or  stupid  enough  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of 
despising.  Waltzes,  impetuous  as  the  whirl  of  a  Catherine-wh^ — 
galoppes,  frantic  as  the  flight  of  a  rocket — and,  after  the  dancing, 
froit,  and  champagne,  and  whispering,  and  moonlight,  and  a  drive  home 
ia  open  carriages,  with  the  acacia-blossoms  loading  the  air  with  their 
fragnnoe,  and  the  stars  twinkling  through  them,  as  though  laughing 
in  titieir  spheres  at  human  folly! 

nietti  we  used  to  make  parties  to  dine  at  Legriel%  to  eat  gudgeoii, 
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as  the  idlers  of  London  dine  at  Greenwich  to  eat  whitebait,  only  that 
Greenwich  has  no  promenades  uninfestcd  by  old  pensioners  and 
tobacco,  whereas  St.  Cloud  has  its  avenues  of  chesnut-trees,  freshened 
by  the  falliug  fountains  and  water-beds  of  forget-me-nots,  infested  by 
nothing  less  satisfactory  than  grisettes — and  those  only  on  Sundays. 
Or  we  dined  at  Courbevoie,  and  attempted  water-parties  at  Neuilly  ; 
and  of  all  the  amusing  creatures  to  get  into  a  boat,  except  an  ostrich 
or  some  other  desert-bird,  give  me  a  Frenchwoman.  Such  terrors — 
such  hysterics — such  dread  of  wetting  her  feet  or  spoiling  her  dress — 
and  all  so  gracefully  expressed,  as  she  imploringly  appeals  to  "  nwn 
amC^  for  succour  or  redress.  1  am  not  sure  that  dry  land  had  any- 
thing to  offer  half  so  pleasant  as  those  ridiculous  water-parties. 

When  one  wanted  something  more  private  and  confidential  than  the 
whole  garland  of  ilowers,  there  were  tete  a  tetes  a  qwUre  at  the  Rocher 
de  Cancale  or  Freres  Provenceux,  and  the  vaudeville  or  Palais  Royal 
afterwards,  in  an  avant  scene  box,  which  just  holds  four,  two  who  can 
see  without  being  seen,  and  two  who  neither  see  nor  are  seen.  To 
such  an  evening  of  pleasant  nothings,  a  sorbet  or  tranche  de  melon  in 
the  carriage,  at  Tortoni*s  door,  forms  a  charming  termination. 

There  are  fifteen  theatres,  all  as  amusing  as  theatres  can  be,  per- 
petually open  at  Paris,  to  afford  diversification  to  these  little  anti- 
domestic  domestic  parties ;  and  environs,  rich  in  parks,  woods, 
fountains,  waterfalls,  and  other  accessories  of  the  picturesque,  to  vary 
the  morning  promenades.  For  those  in  search  of  wilder  pleasures, 
there  are  the  public  balls  at  Tivoli,  the  Chaumi^re,  and  Heaven  knows 
how  many  guinguettes  besides!  and  Fiimconi's^  and  Musard's,  and 
Hazard  and  Rouge  et  noir.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  I 
said  to  myself — "  Laud  me  the  gods,  O  Ganderfield!  At  Paris,  the 
very  notion  of  being  bored  loses  its  terrors."  Amid  this  hurry  of  de- 
light, one  could  encounter  a  bore  without  shrinking.  Had  I  even 
heard  that  Harriet,  Emma,  and  old  Meanwhile,  were  arrived  at 
Meurice's,  I  should  not  have  fallen  into  a  swoon! 

Short-sighted  mortal  that  I  was  I  before  tlie  second  year  was  half 
at  an  end,  I  had  discovered  that  this  very  bustle  of  pleasure  was  in 
itself  a  bore.  One  was  dizzy  with  enjoyment— dark  with  excess  of 
light.  The  picture  wanted  shade — ^the  music  wanted  an  adagio.  All 
was  bewilderment  —  all  was  prestissimo.  There  was  no  saying  to 
oneself — "  Soul,  take  thine  ease."  One's  soul  was  always  wanted* 
somewhere  else — always  on  tlie  stretch — always  on  the  wing.  One 
could  never  get  rid  for  a  day  of  the  full-dressed  g^ne  of  blazing  lights 
and  a  brilliant  toilet.  I  began  to  sigh  for  the  night-gown  and  slippers 
of  life,  the  green  lane,  the  secluded  slurubbery,  the  nightingide  in 
the  thicket,  the  thrush  upon  the  thorns.  I  suppose  I  was  in  love,  or 
I  never  should  have  come  to  trouble  myself  (when  I  might  have  gone 
to  hear  Nourrit  and  Damoreau  Cinti)  with  nightingales  or  thrushes! 

If  I  toere  in  love,  to  my  disgrace  be  it  spoken — ^for  the  only  person 
who  just  then  occupied  my  attention,  (the  fine  ladies  having  all 
migrated  to  Baden  or  Dieppe,  and  the  fine  gentlemen,  of  course,  to 
Dieppe  and  Baden,)  was  a  blanchisseuse  enfin,  I  was  going  to  write 
it  down  in  simple  English — a  clear-starcher.  But  a  clear-starcher  of 
the  British  Islands  is  usually  a  woman  with  bare,  bony  arms,  a  stuff 
petticoat,  a  gown  drawn  through  the  pocket-holes,  and  a  face  that 
might  serve  as  a  hatchet  for  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  wberas 
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Ma'mselle  C^lestine  was  a  fairy  of  two-and-twenty,  with  blue  eyes 
fringed  with  black,  tresses  worn  Madonna-wise,  a  dose-fitting  gingham 
gown,  and  a  hand  that,  when  wielding  the  iron,  perfectly  accounted  for 
the  stroke  of  fortune  which  converted  Marie  Mignot,  the  laundress, 
into  the  wife  of  a  field-marshal,  and  all  but  promoted  her  to  the 
throne  of  Poland. 

Ma'mselle  Celestine  occupied  a  second-fioor  apartment  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  court-yard  into  which  I  was  constantly  forced  to 
look,  because  the  sun  shone  enough  to  give  one  a  brain-fever  into  my 
drawing-room,  overlooking  the  Tuilleries  Gardens.  The  first  time  I 
noticed  the  hlanchisseitse  enfin  hanging  up  lengths  of  lace  and  em- 
broidered caps  and  handkerchiefs  to  dry  on  a  clothes'-line,  I  turned  up 
my  fastidious  nose,  and  talked  of  changing  my  lodgings.  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  she  seated  herself  at  her  ironing-board,  facing  my  windows; 
and  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  adroitness  with  which  she  wielded 
the  quilling-iron,  and  produced  those  inimitable  plaitings  which  con- 
stitute half  the  charm  of  a  Parisian's  summer  costume.  She  waa,  as  I 
soon  discovered,  the  best  getter-up  of  fine  linen  in  all  Paris,  and 

Quid  est  suavius  qnom  bene  rem  gerere  bono  publico? 

By  the  time  I  had  watched  her  ironing  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  began  to 
perceive  that  the  face  which  hung  over  this  delicate  work  was  as  fair  as 
one  of  Guido's  goddesses,  and  so  I  watched  it  for  an  hour  or  two  longer; 
and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  found  myself  watching  again.  For 
there  was  always  something  new  to  be  discovered.  On  Monday,  I 
found  out  that  I  had  never  seen  so  delicate  a  waist ;  on  Tuesday,  I 
saw  that  Ma'mselle  Cdestine  had  a  singularly  well-made  arm;  on 
Wednesday,  that  her  dress  was  as  well  made  as  herself;  on  Thursday, 
that  few  London  Countesses  have  their  hair  half  so  elegantly  arranged; 
on  Friday,  that  the  foot  matched  in  symmetry  with  the  hand;  on 
Saturday,  however,  I  made  no  discoveries.  I  was  busy  charging  my 
valet  de  chambre  to  go  and  make  all  the  inquiries  in  his  power 
respecting  my  opposite  neighbour ;  and  on  Sunday,  I  was  too  busy 
listening  to  the  intelligence  he  had  collected  to  think  of  anything  else 
in  the  world! 

Ma'mselle  Celestine  belonged  to  that  peculiarly  Parisian  class — the 
gruettes.  She  was  irreproachable  in  conduct,  yet  far  from  respectable. 
According  to  her  own  account,  she  was  an  orphan.  Strange  to  tell, 
ALL  grUeties,  according  to  their  own  account,  are  orphans;  and  as  they 
eannot  all  issue  from  the  Foundling  Hospital,  it  is  scarcely  uncharitable 
to  conclude  tliat  not  a  few  of  them  play  the  Regan  and  Goneril  towards 
elderly  vendors  of  plums  and  apples.  It  is  probable  that  many  a 
porliere  in  her  loge  is  perfectly  aware — 

**  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
•  To  have  a  thankless  child  V* 

Ma'mselle  Celestine,  however,  was  really  an  orphan.  She  had  lost  her 
piq>a  and  mamma  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  Many  lost  their  fathers 
— «he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pere  et  mere ;  the  bullets  had 
found  double  billets  in  her  family.  But  though,  even  by  this,  her  own 
acooant,  she  must  have  been  an  orphan  from  earliest  infancy,  it  did  not 
appear  that  anybody,  except  the  Providence  which  feedeth  young  ravens, 
had  taught  her  young  ideas  how  to  shoot,  or  provided  her  with  food 
or  raiment.    Her  skUl  as  an  ironer  must,  consequently,  have  been  in- 
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ttiitive:  and  according  to  the  system  which  converts  the  callow  down 
of  the  young  ravens  into  their  perfect  plumage,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Providence  had  also  provided  the  well-fitting  gingham  gown  and 
shapely  prunella  shoes  and  bonnet  a  la  belle.  Certain  it  was  that 
C^lestine,  at  two  and  twenty,  lived  alone,  and  took  exceeding  good 
care  of  herself;  and  not  alone  of  herself,  but  of  a  certain  Monsieur 
Grustave,  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who  used  to  come  and  visit  her  every 
evening  at  dusk. 

Before  I  obtained  this  authentic  information,  I  thought  that  the 
visitor  at  dusk  was  a  duke  in  disguise  ;  and  him  I  might  at  least  have 
eUtempted  to  supersede  in  her  adSections.  But  when  I  found  that  it 
was  a  lawyer's  clerk  pursuing  an  honest  courtship  ^^pour  le  ban  tnotif^" 
(as  Paris  politely  designates  matrimony,)  I  felt  that  my  motives  were 
by  no  means  to  be  spoken  of  with  his, 

I  no  longer  took  pleasure  in  watching  the  lovely  Cdlestine  plait  her  frills, 
or  quiU  her  p^^rines,  in  the  well-fitting  gingham  gown;  on  the  contrary, 
I  took  exceeding  great  pain.  I  was,  nevertheless,  always  on  the  watdi. 
I  used  to  watch  her  watching  for  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  Gustavo. 
Nay,  I  knew  her  delight  to  be  so  exquisite  when  her  door  opened  and 
the  well-known  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  that  I  took,  at  last, 
to  watch  for  him  myself,  and  even  longed  to  commimicate  to  her  the 
interesting  fact,  when  I  discovered  him,  from  my  front-window,  about 
to  enter  the  court-yard,  full  three  minutes  and  a  half  before  she  could 
be  apprised  of  it  herself.  Poor  girl ! — ^had  I  not  known  of  his  arrival,  I 
should  have  guessed,  by  her  heightened  complexion,  and  tlie  rapidity 
with  which  she  dashed  the  fiat-iron  up  and  down,  to  the  irreparable 
injury  of  many  a  fiounce,  the  moment  she  caught  the  sound  of  his  step 
upon  the  stairs!  What  would  I  have  given  to  have  been  loved  by 
Celestine  as  she  loved  that  lawyer's  clerk! 

My  eyes  were  always  upon  them.  To  an  ironer  enfin  a  clear  light 
is  indispensable — and  there  were,  consequently,  no  curtains  to  her 
room.  I  had  a  sort  of  curiosity  (pour  le  ban  motif)  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  such  an  attachment  as  theirs;  and  as  I  said  before,  it  ended 
with  my  finding  such  an  attachment  indispensable  to  my  happiness; 
not  such  an  attachment,  however,  but  that  very  identical  attachment. 

There  is  no  sort  of  foUy  a  man  will  not  commit  when  he  is  in  love, 
even  with  a  clear-starcher.  As  I  could  not  make  Celestine  my  love, 
I  made  her  my  washerwoman ;  and  in  order  to  increase  the  measure  of 
my  benefits,  bought  dozens  of  shirts  loaded  with  dozens  of  frills — and 
dozens  of  dozens  of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  as  if  I  had  been  suffering 
from  dozens  of  infiuenzas  and  catarrhs.  I  determined  to  try  her  con- 
stancy by  the  amount  of  my  weekly  biU — not  reflecting  how  dirty  a 
feUow  C^estine  was  entitled  to  think  me,  on  finding  that  three  dozens 
of  shirts  and  six  dozens  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  a  week  scarcely 
sufficed  me.  It  was  only  on  hearing  from  my  valet  her  observation, 
that  since  she  was  a  laundress,  she  had  never  met  with  a  gentleman 
who  required  so  much  keeping  clean,  I  determined  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
and  not  rely  upon  my  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  officiate  as  biUets-doux. 

How  lovely  she  looked  when  I  entered  the  room — ^presiding  over 
lialf  a  dozen  wash-tubs,  each  having  its  appropriate  nymph  or  undine. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  my  six  dozen  had  occasioned  a  necessity  for  an 
extra  three  or  four  ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  air  of  deference  with 
which  Celestine  dried  her  hands  from  the  suds — ^placed  a  choir  for  me 
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— ^wiped  it  down  with  an  apron  which  left  soapy  traces  on  the  steam— 
and  awaited — my  orders! 

At  first,  the  warm  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  delighted  me.  It 
was  like  Hving  in  a  vapour  bath,  or  a  Sicilian  climate.  Even  the 
saponaceous  particles  in  the  air  revived  me.  I  felt  proud — I  felt 
happy — ^I  felt  almost  as  great  a  man  as  the  lawyer's  clerk!  For  Aim, 
indeed,  I  had  never  seen  the  nimble  fingers  of  Celestine  wipe  down  a 
chair! 

Eveiy  day  after  that  visit;  the  chair  was  set  for  me;  though  after 
the  first,  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  its  de-saponification. 
Endless  variety  presented  itself  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  lovely 
clear-starcher  which  I  might  have  vainly  sought  for  in  households  of 
more  aristocratic  nature.  The  Duchess  of  Monday  is  the  Duchess  of 
Saturday;  and  from  July  to  eternity,  the  monotonous  propriety  of  the 
inane  fashionable  remains  monotonously  inane !  But  at  Odestine's,  one 
day  did  not  certify  another.  There  were  the  washing  days— the 
drying  days — the  ironing  days;  and  I  soon  began  to  take  as  much  de- 
light in  the  bright  atmosphere  and  scorched  emanations  of  the  latter 
as  in  the  moist  vapour  of  the  former.  I  tried  all  three  in  alternation. 
There  was  always  something  that  required  improving  in  the  plaiting 
of  my  frills  to  demand  my  personal  superintendence;  an4  as  the 
prudent  lawyer's  clerk  wore,  of  course,  no  jcibots — nay,  perhaps 
restricted  himself  to  dickies — I  had  so  far  the  advantage  over  him. 
The  auprieres  declared  that  they  had  never  had  so  particular  a  gentle- 
man under  their  irons  as  "  Monsieur  Gants  de  Jil" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  existence  of  the  piqtiante  and 
charming  Celestine  was  everything  that  the  most  fastidious  man  could 
exact.  She  required  no  bleaching  fluid — she  wanted  no  starch; — she 
was  clear  from  spot  as  a  lawn  kerchief  of  her  own  washing!  By  de- 
grees, as  I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  lawyer's  clerk  less 
pimctual  in  keeping  his  terms,  I  began  to  dream  of  the  possibility  of 
converting  a  clothes'-line  into  the  silken  tie  of  matrimony.  As 
Simonides  hath  it-« 

VvvaiKOS  ov9i  X^flfi  avrjp  XrnZtrai 
E(r9\ijQ  afiiivoVf  ovde  jtiyiov  Kcucrig, 

and  if  Ma'mselle  Celestine  did  not  make  me  a  matchless  wife,  at  least 
she  would  make  me  an  irreproachable  laundress. 

I  went  on  watching  and  watching — and  Celestine  washing  and 
washing — and  the  course  of  true  love  for  once  ran  smooth — ^ay, 
smooth  as  though  it  had  been  ironed  !  My  new  modes  of  life, 
though  ^oop-orifically  tranquil,  rendered  me  the  happiest  of  men,  till 
one  day,  on  the  entrance  of  Mademoiselle  Cdlestine's  neat  wicker 
basket,  containing  my  half  dozen  dozen  shirts  and  mouchoirs  of  super- 
erogation, I  detected  a  supercilious  smile  on  the  lips  of  my  valet. 
Now,  though  a  man  may  make  up  his  mind  to  the  desperate  act  of 
committing  matrimony  with  a  fair  one  of  low  degree  (yet  why  not 
speak  it  out,  since  I  did  not  marry  her,  and  say  boldly  wil^  a  hlanchis' 
seuse  de  fin  f)  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  be  laughed  at  for  my 
weakness  by  my  valet  de  chambre.  One  can  bear  the  sneers  of  the 
world— for  the  world  lives  at  a  distance — but  the  sneers  of  the  fellow 
to  whom  one  disburses  wages  once  a  quarter,  come  nearer  home. 
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Yet  where  was  mj  remedy  !  If  I  dismissed  the  facetious  rascal, 
his  successor  might  prove  equally  jocose,  and  another,  and  another.  I 
foresaw  a  whole  perspective  of  grinning  footmen!  How  did  I  know, 
moreover,  that  this  jocular  fellow  was  not  laughing  at  me  more  as  a 
dupe  than  as  a  lover?  Perhaps  he  was  further  behind  the  scenes  than 
myself  in  this  new  edition  of  "  Love  in  a  Tub?"  Perhaps  he  was 
aware  that  C6lestine  and  the  lawyer's  clerk  were  in  league  to  deceive 
me? 

Never  did  I  feel  more  bored  than  when  this  suspicion  entered  my 
head.  From  that  moment,  the  pungent  aroma  of  soap  became  hateful 
to  me,  and  the  sight  of  starch,  even  in  a  grocer's  window,  made  me  turn 
Uue.     I  was  thoroughly  in  the  suds! 

I  have  but  one  system  of  policy  on  such  occasions.  When  anything 
or  any  one  bores  me,  I  take  up  my  garments  and  flee.  I  always  beat 
a  retreat.  •  If  I  get  into  any  other  species  of  scrape,  I  stay  and  fight 
it  out ;  but  there  is  no  shame  in  running  away  from  a  woman.  So,  at 
least,.  I  said  to  myself  when  (having  fairly  stared  Monsieur  Gustavo 
out  of  the  laundry,  and  instead  of  paying  my  court  in  his  place,  paid 
nothing  but  my  weekly  bills,)  I  ordered  post-horses,  and  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Baden-Baden. 

To  have  come  to  any  explanation  with  the  lawyer's  clerk  would 
have  been  double  derogation.  I  should  have  expected  to  find  des 
bulks  de  Savon  discharged  at  me,  instead  of  des  holies  de  pistolet,  I 
therefore  judged  it  best  to  place  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  be- 
twixt me  and  the  bore  of  such  an  affair. 


TO 


BT     MISS     8KELTON. 

Ask  me  not  how  I  love  thee. — Feel  this  heart 
Beat  to  thine  own  with  pulses  wild  and  high ; 
I^et  its  mate  throbbings  tell  how  dear  thou  art — 
Take  from  these  gazing  ejes  a  passionate  reply. 

I  cannot  speak  my  love. — But  I  can  be 
Thine  own  through  life  and  death — and  only  thine. 
Thf  love  may  fml  or  cool,  hut  mine  for  thee 
Is  life-long  worship  at  a  changeless  shrine. 

That  raven  hair  may  blanch— that  lofty  brow 
Lose  its  calm  beauty — that  pure  heart  its  troth ; 
But  mme  shall  keep  these  perfect— mine  shall  throw 
Round  thy  sad  failmg  age  the  hopes  and  power  of  youth. 

Thy  path  Lb  now  amid  the  bright  and  gay, 
Thyself  so  gay  and  bright ;  but  change  must  come ; 
And  those  who  share  thy  noontide's  sunny  way 
Will  enter  not  with  thee  thy  quiet  evening  home. 

Then  shalt  thou  know  how  deeply  I  have  loved — 
Tlien  wilt  thou  turn  to  me  {  and,  heart  to  heart, 
We,  from  our  cahn  retreat,  will  watch,  unmoved. 
The  fickle  summer  friends  of  thy  proud  life  depart ! 
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BY  THE  BABONESS  D£  CALABRBLLA. 

At  a  later  hour  than  usual  one  evening  in  the  black  and  dreary  month 
of  November,  lights  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  humble  Parsonage 
House,  situated  in  the  village  of  Tylehurst.  The  pious  old  curate, 
who  had  resided  in  it  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  read  the  usual 
evening  service  to  his  grandchild  and  their  only  attendant,  the  latter 
had  retired  to  rest,  but  the  old  man  still  lingered,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  retain  his  grand-daughter  near  him. 

He  had  that  day  heard  that  the  home  which  had  sheltered  him  for 
so  many  years  was  soon  to  become  the  abode  of  another.  He  had 
risen  from  his  knees  resigned,  if  not  consoled;  but  as  he  looked  on  the 
little  object  of  his  fond  and  anxious  love,  the  orphan  girl  bequeathed 
to  him  in  her  infancy  by  a  dying  son,  and  since  cherished  in  his 
inmost  heart  as  the  living  image  of  her  lost  father — as  he  beheld  her 
eyes  raised  to  his  in  anxious  inquiry,  and  remembered  that  shd  also 
must  go  forth  a  houseless  wanderer,  the  cup  of  sorrow  overflowed, 
and,  folding  his  loved  Mary  in  his  arms,  he  wept  over  her  long  and 
silently.  The  affectionate  girl,  who  had  never  before  seen  her  grand- 
father so  affected,  almost  feared  to  ask  the  cause  of^his  unwonted 
emotion,  and  with  her  arm  fondly  encircling  his  neck,  she  remained 
silent,  while  her  tears  mingled  with  his  as  they  chased  each  other 
down  his  furrowed  cheek.  "  We  must  go  hence,  my  precious 
Mary — we  must  leave  our  home !"  at  length  uttered  the  curate — "  and 
the  flock  I  have  so  long  guarded  and  watched  over,  till  their  joys  and 
sorrows  have  become  my  own,  will  henceforth  be  tended  by  a  stranger." 

"  But  why,  grandfather — why  must  we  go?  Surely  all  here  love 
you,  and  none  would  wish  to  part  with  you?  What  would  have 
become  of  that  poor  boy  who  caused  liis  parents  so  much  sorrow,  and 
then  came  home  to  die,  hardened  and  unrepentant,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  your  warning  voice  and  pious  counsel,  which  led  him  to  see  his 
error  and  turn  to  his  Saviour  for  mercy?  And  what  will  become,** 
continued  she,  "  of  the  poor  old  men  and  women  who  cannot,  from 
their  age  and  infirmities,  go  to  church  to  hear  the  word  of  God— 
who  will  read  the  Bible  to  them  to  comfort  them  under  their  afflictions, 
if  you  are  going  away?  And  where  ai'e  we  going?"  added  she,  some- 
thing of  new-born  pleasure  springing  up  in  her  young  mind  at  the 
prospect  of  change — a  journey,  perhaps — and  Mary's  eyes  became 
bright  through  her  half-dried  tears. 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  questions,  to-night,  my  child;  to-morrow's 
dawn  will,  I  hope,  find  me  resigned  to  the  will  of  Him  who,  with  the 
trial,  will  doubtless  give  me  strength  to  bear  it.  Good  night,  my 
Mary!"  said  he,  as  he  fondly  embraced  the  child  of  his  tenderest  love 
ere  he  released  her  from  his  arms  and  bid  her  seek  her  pillow.  But 
Mary  could  not  sleep;  and  soon  after  daylight,  she  was  at  the  door  of 
their  nearest  neighbour,  to  relate  all  she  knew  of  her  grandfather's 
affliction,  and  his  assertion  that  they  were  to  leave  the  Parsonage. 
Something  of  the  kind  had  been  wluspercd  about  in  the  village  the 
evening  before,  and  already  had  the  parishioners  determined  to  use 
•their  utmost  endeavours  to  keep  with  them  him  who  they  styled  their 
friend  and  father  (such,  indeed,  had  he  been  to  one  and  all!)  Mary's 
early  visit  confirming  the  previous  rumour,  it  was  soon  spread  abroad, 

VOL.  in.  L 
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and  as  it  chanced  to  be  market-day  in  the  neighbouring  town,  a  large 
assembly  of  the  parishioners  gathered  together,  and  when  the  'squire 
passed  through  their  village,  submitted  to  liim  their  wishes,  and 
besought  him  to  aid  them  with  his  advice. 

As  the  cause  of  this  dreaded  change  arose  from  the  death  of  the 
late  rector,  and  the  promise  of  the  bishop,  in  whose  gift  was  the 
living,  to  bestow  it  on  a  young  man,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  promised 
the  cure  held  under  it  by  the  poor  old  curate  to  a  friend  of  his  own— 
the  parisliioners  could  only  appeal  to  the  new  rector,  or  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese;  and  the  latter  being  at  hand,  while  the  immediate 
residence  of  the  former  was  unknown,  they  determined  on  signing  a  me- 
morial, to  be  drawn  up  by  the  'squire,  importuning  the  bishop's  inter- 
ference, and  beseeching  him  not  to  suffer  the  removal  of  the  pious  and 
worthy  minister  who  had  so  long  dwelt  among  them,  and  whose 
ministry  had,  for  so  many  years,  made  them  a  happy  and  united  flock« 

Not  a  signature  was  missing  to  this  memorial; — ^the  bed-ridden,  the 
infirm,  were  supported  while  they  affixed  their  names  or  their  mark— 
the  young  and  helpless  had  their  hands  guided  by  their  parents,  who 
bid  them  pray  for  the  success  of  their  petition.  When  all  was  com- 
plete, the  'squire  himself  took  it  to  the  curate;  and  though  the  poor 
old  man  had  known  and  felt  himself  beloved  by  his  little  flock,  this 
proof  of  their  faithful  attachment  nearly  overcame  the  calm  he  had  been 
struggling,  by  prayer  and  reflection,  to  re-establish  in  his  usually 
placid  mind;  but  when  he  found  it  the  wish  of  his  parishioners,  and 
urged  by  the  'squire,  that  he  should  himself  wait  upon  his  bishop  with 
this  memorial,  he  felt  that  something  was  yet  to  be  attempted  for  their 
good,  and  he  prepared  to  set  out,  with  his  beloved  Mary,  on  their 
journey — for  though  in  reality  but  a  short  distance,  and,  in  these  days, 
coming  within  the  denomination  of  a  drive,  it  was,  in  the. primitive 
years  of  which  we  are  writing,  considered  a  journey,  especially  for 
one  who,  like  our  curate,  rarely  passed  the  boundary  of  his  parish. 

The  Bishop  of was  a  man  distinguished  for  his  courteous  and  ac- 
cessible habits  as  much  as  for  his  learning  and  piety.  Our  travellers 
were  at  once  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  the  aged  curate  received 
with  that  kind  and  cordial  warmth  to  which  his  years  and  known  cha- 
racter entitled  him.  His  story  was  soon  told;  and  as  the  bishop's  eye 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  rich  tribute  to  his  worth  contained  in  Uie 
memorial  he  presented,  his  interest  became  greater,  and  his  wish  to 
befriend  his  petitioner  increased.  "  My  promise  of  this  living,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  was  long  since  given  to  the  gentleman  who  has  now  so 
hurriedly  appointed  a  curate  to  succeed  you.  I  hope  my  influence 
with  him  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  rescind  the  appointment, 
and  that  you  may  still  be  continued  to  watch  over  the  flock  on  whom 
your  ministry  has  evidently  not  been  expended  in  vain.  I  will  write 
this  very  day,"  added  he,  "  and  you  shall  know  the  result  of  my 
mediation  as  quickly  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  comfort  yourself,  my 
dear  sir,  with  the  hope  that  all  will  be  well,  and  that  the  issue  of  this, 
as  weU  as  every  other  event,  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows  best 
what  is  good  for  us."  The  aged  pastor  and  his  grand-daughter 
returned  to  their  beloved  parsonage — he  with  a  faint  hope  tluit  it 
might  still  aflbrd  a  shelter  to  his  remaining  days,  and  she  in  all  the 
freshness  and  innocence  of  happy  youth,  satisfied  that  the  bishofs 
whose  presence  had  been  so  imposing  to  her,  could  not  be  unsucoessfiil 
in  his  promised  interference. 
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More  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  without  any  news  reaching  theni, 
when,  one  afternoon,  while  they  were  seated  in  the  same  parlour  where 
we  first  found  them,  watching  the  bright  fire's  blaze  (for  the  pale  and 
watery  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon),  they  were  startled  by  a  tall, 
dark  shadow  in  front  of  the  window.  "  Oh,  it  is  the  bishop!"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  as  she  sprang  from  the  low  stool  on  which  she  had 
placed  herself,  by  her  grandfather's  knee — "  he  is  come  to  tell  us  we 
are  to  stay."  The  pastor  thought  differently;  he  felt  that  the  bishop's 
▼isit  to  hiis  humble  home  was  more  likely  intended  to  soften  the  blow 
which  awaited  him,  than  to  announce  good  tidings.  And  the  curate 
was  right.  The  bishop's  first  application  had  been  unsuccessful-— 
he  had  essayed  again — and  had  even  proposed  to  provide  some  other 
curacy  for  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  one  of  Tylehurst  had  been 
promised — ^but  in  vain  ;  there  was  a  perseverance  on  the  part  of  his 
friend  that  vexed  him;  and  he  told  his  disappointment  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  consideration  a  good  and  kind-hearted  man  would  feel 
when  forced  to  pain  another.  The  aged  pastor,  on  hearing  the  result, 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  s&ying,  *'  God's  will  be  done  !  the  work- 
house must  be  our  shelter,  for  I  am  penniless!"  The  cry  of  distress 
that  broke  from  Mary's  lips  as  she  threw  herself  on  her  grand- 
father's breast,  as  though  she  would  shield  him  from  his  impending 
fate,  awoke  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the  bishop's  heart.  "  Must  they, 
then,  be  driven  hence?  —  is  there  no  alternative?"  he  asked  him- 
self; when  suddenly  a  new  thought  occurred, — ^his  promise  had  been 
given,  but  no  forms  had  yet  been  gone  through — his  friend  had  not 
been  inducted  to  this  living — and  seizing  the  curate's  arm,  he  ex- 
claimed— ^'  But  one  course  is  left  me:  I  cannot  command  the  curacy, 
hot  I  will  give  you  the  living."     The  old  man  wildly  started  up,  and 

"  Will  you  by !"  issued  from  his  lips;  but  in  an  instant,  his  face 

became  crimson,  his  lips  trembled,  and  he  had  nigh  fallen  to  the 
ground  from  excess  of  shame  and  confusion.  During  a  long  life, 
such  an  expression  had  never  stained  the  purity  of  his  lips,  had  never 
sullied  the  holiness  of  his  language — and  now,  before  his  bishop,  to 
have  thus  forgotten  himself!  Mary — his  gentle  Mary — eith^  dis- 
believed  her  senses  or  feared  for  her  grandfather's  reason, — ^both  child 
and  sire  remained  motionless,  with  downcast  eyes,  awaiting  the  censure 
which  would  doubtless  crush  their  new-bom  hopes,  and  rebuke  the 
ohi  man's  sin. 

But  the  kind-hearted  prelate  saw  it  all;  he  knew  the  frailty  of  the 
best  of  mortals,  and  felt  that  he  had  overtasked  the  heart- stricken  and 
aged  curate's  mind  by  his  precipitancy  in  holding  out  such  an  un- 
lodced  for  prospect  of  earthly  good.  No  rebuke  hovered  near  his 
HpB-* pity  was  his  only  feeling  for  the  aged  being,  who  appeared 
smking  under  the  weight  of  the  impious  expression  he  had  unguardedly 
and  unintentionally  uttered,  and,  with  the  kindness  of  an  angel's  heart, . 
he  sought  to  raise  the  humbled  man  by  debasing  himself,  as  he  ex- 
daimed— ''  By I  will!" 

The  aged  curate — the  young  girl — were  in  an  instant  at  his  feet, — 
both  felt  the  value  of  that  echoed  oath.  The  old  man  prized  the 
promise  which  raised  him  from  beggary  to  wealth,  but  he  adored  the 
delicacy  which  had  restored  him  to  himself,  and  taken  from  his  cheek 
die  blush  of  shame.  Meekly  and  reverently  his  spirit  turned  for 
pardon  from  the  bishop  to  his  God, — ^but  where  human  love  had  been 
•0  indulgent  to  error,  could  he  doubt  of  divine  mercy! 

l2 
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BY   JOHN    MILLS, 
AUTHOR  OF  THE   ^' OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN.", 

Early  in  March,  and  nearly  twelve  at  night,  I  arrived  at  the 
well-known  inn  at  Salt-Hill,  cold  and  weary.  The  host  received 
me  with  a  profusion  of  smiles  and  bows,  holding  the  stirrup  while  I 
dismounted,  and  offering  to  see  my  horse  attended  to  while  I  obtained 
those  little  consolatory  indispcn sables — refreshments.  But  a  sports- 
man's maxim  being  to  attend  personally  to  the  wants  of  his  horse  ere 
he  attends  to  himself,  I  declined  the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  the  stable 
with  my  favourite. 

"A  likely  hanimal,  this  ere  oss,  sir,"  remarked  a  little  bandy- 
legged ostler. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  there  never  was  a  better.  The  rasper  cannot  be 
too  great,  nor  the  run  too  long." 

"  So  I  ad  a  hidea  from  his  shape -an'-make,  sir.  Bit  of  a  warmint^ 
tho',  I  suspect." 

"  He  is  very  high  couraged,  yet  an  excellent  temper,"  I  replied. 

"  Them's  mt/  pips !  Nothin'  like  blood-an'-bone  from  the  queen  to 
the  OSS,  sir.  I  know'd  he  was  the  right  sort.  I  should  think  I  was  a 
bit  of  a  judge,"  said  the  egotistical  ostler,  with  a  self-satisfied  chuckle. 

"  The  throw  off  will  be  unusually  great  to-morrow,"  I  said.  "  Have 
you  any  gentlemen  sleeping  here  ?" 

"  No  we  ain't,  sir ;  only  von.  Our  stalls,  'owever,  is  full  o'  osses  ; 
and  taking  the  lump,  I  never  see'd  greater  clippers.  But,"  he  added, 
laughing,  "  I  'spect  some  on  'em  '11  shake  their  tails  a  few  afore  to- 
morrow at  this  time  ;  for  old  Ripley's  to  be  turned  out,  I  'ear.  Mr. 
Davis  gives  a  brexfast  to-morrow  morning,"  he  continued ;  "  and  her 
Majesty  is  a  comin'  to  see  the  hanimal  turned  out.  There  vnll  be  a 
set  of  muffs  a  riskin'  of  their  precious  necks,  I've  a  hidea." 

This  was  no  news  to  me.  The  papers  had  announced  the  intention 
of  the  Queen  to  honour  the  last  day  of  the  season  with  her  presence, 
and  gi'eat  were  the  preparations  made  by  all  classes  to  join  in  the 
sport.  Saddles,  bridles,  boots,  coats,  spurs  and  whips,  received  an 
extra  rub  and  polish.  Many,  who  never  intended  to  risk  the  chances 
of  the  chase,  determined  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  for  once,  and 
metamorpliosc  themselves  into  daring  Nimrods. 

"  That  OSS  next  to  yourn  belongs  to  the  gen'lman  wot's  sleeping  'ere. 
A  wery  spicy  kid  he  is,  and  no  mistake,"  obser>xd  my  loquacious 
friend. 

I  looked  at  the  animal,  and,  to  my  delight,  saw  that  it  was  my  friend 
McDonald's  picture  of  a  horse.  He  was  a  superb  animal.  His 
blood  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  black  and  shining  as  the 
polished  jet.  His  limbs  were  perfect  symmetry,  and  shaped  in  Na- 
ture's faultless  mould. 

"  That  is  the  only  horse  I  ever  coveted,"  I  said;  "  and  yet  I  think 
my  own  can  do  as  much  across  a  stiff  country." 

<*  A  uncommon  good  match  they'd  be,  by  what  I  can  judge,  sir. 
Howsomdever,"  addressing  the  horse,  "  you're  done  up  for  this  night, 
my  boy;  and  if  I  don't  mistake,  you'll  be  done  up  to-morrow  night, 
haw  I  haw!  haw!" 

I  smiled  at  the  intended  facetiousness  of  the  remark,  and  proceeded 
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to  the  house,  where  I  found  McDonald  comfortably  sprawled  upon  a 
sofa  before  a  roasting  fire,  smoking  cigars  and  joking  with  a  pretty 
smart  chambermaid,  who  was  holding  a  candle  and  warming  pan. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  sprung  up,  and  seizing  my  hand,  said, 
"  My  dear  fellow,  how  arc  you?  I  was  just  going  to  my  dormitory, 
not  having  any  one  to  talk  to,  except  Susan  here,  who  began  to  get 
tired.  Susan,  my  dear,  take  away  that  candle  and  sheet-warmer,  we 
intend  making  ourselves  comfortable  previous  to  availing  ourselves  of 
your  kindness.  Now,  my  boy,  for  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul." 

After  discussing  some  excellent  viands  and  divers  quantities  of 
foaming  ale,  we  commenced  relating  anecdotes  and  adventures  over  a 
bowl  of  punch  of  capacious  dimensions. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  I  managed  to  obtain  Ellen's  consent,"  said 
McDonald,  after  some  previous  conversation.  "  As  you  know,  we  are 
to  be  married  this  day  week.  To  mention,  in  a  direct  manner,  my 
wish,  was  impossible,  out  of  pure  gallantry — ^bless  her  heart!  How- 
ever, I  managed  it  like  an  artful  old  fox.  *  Ellen,'  I  said,  .*  you  must 
persuade  the  governor  to  take  you  to  the  hunt  on  Thursday;  the 
scene  will  be  extremely  gratifying.'  *  Papa  has  already  offered  to  do 
so,*  she  replied;  *  but  I  shall  not  go  unless  you  accompany  us.'  *  No- 
thing would  give  me  greater  pleasure,'  I  said;  *  but  promising  you 
never  to  hunt  again,  of  course  the  affair  is  impossible.'  *  But  you 
can  ride  with  us  and  see  it,'  she  replied.  '  Ride  in  the  carriage  and 
9ee  it!'  I  said — *  it  would  break  my  heart;  and,'  added  I,  in  an  under 
tone,  just  sufficient  for  her  to  hear  me,  *it  will  almost,  if  I  keep  away.' 

**  If  you  could  have  seen  her  at  that  moment,  God  bless  her  !  she 
looked  so  beautifully  unhappy — her  large  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears — 
I  felt  such  a  rascal!  But  Heaven  forgive  me!  I  thought  more  at  that 
moment  of  to-morrow's  fun,  than  her  tears.  *  You  wish  to  ride,'  she 
said,  *  do  you?'  I  placed  my  arm  round  her  taper  waist,  and  giving 
her  a  kiss,  wliispered,  *  If  you  allow  me  this  once,  it  shall  be  the  lastj  " 

1  awoke  about  seven.  The  "  glorious  orb  of  day"  tinged  the  sky  with 
varied  and  glowing  hues ;  the  refreshing  tears  of  morning  sparkled 
brilliantly  upon  Flora's  lap;  the  birds  sang  joyously  their  matin 
thanksgivings,  setting  a  worthy  example  to  beings  of  a  larger  growth: 
—In  plainer  language,  it  was  a  very  fine  morning. 

Under  my  window  lounged  a  careless -looking,  handsome  young 
man,  smoking  a  cigar.  He  was  equipped  in  scarlet  and  top-boots,  and 
occasionally  sung  a  verse  or  two  of  a  sporting  song.  Upwards  of  fifty 
noble  horses  were  being  paraded  in  their  clothes  up  and  down  a  pad- 
dock, in  front  of  my  window,  taking  a  sniff  of  the  morning  air,  which, 
by  the  learned  in  equestrian  science,  is  deemed  indispensable  previous 
to  great  exertion.  My  horse  was  among  the  number ;  and  as  he 
proudly  arched  his  neck,  and  disdained  to  touch  the  earth  with  his 
daisy-trimmers,  I  determined  he  should  this  day  win  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
by  patting  his  best  leg  foremost. 

Carriages,  tandems,  buggies,  gigs,  dog-carts,  donkey-carts,  coaches, 
omnibuses,  waggons,  every  description  of  vehicle,  from  the  ancient  and 
dilapidated  to  the  most  -dashing  modem  four-in-hand,  now  came 
rattling  to  the  door.  "  Here  he  comes !  Here  he  comes  !"  shouted  a 
hundred  voices.  Five  or  six  hundred  yards  from  us  a  beautiful  carriage 
wiUi  four  horses  approached.  The  harness  and  trappings  were  covered 
with  sQyery  which  glittered  in  the  sun  $  ftnd  as  if  conscious  of  their 
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attractive  appearance,  the  high-blooded  animab  lifted  their  feet  nearly 

to  their  chests,  as  they  came  tearing  along.     It  was  Lord  ,  the 

Master  of  the  Hounds,  and  his  friends,  consisting  of  young  sporting 
noblemen.  His  lordship  was  driving,  and  as  he  pulled  up  at  the  inn, 
and  threw  the  reins  from  his  hand,  the  people  gave  a  hearty  cheer. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  sport.  Some  were  mounting, 
others  were  dismounting  against  their  inclination;  and  as  a  new  disciple 
of  Nimrod  found  himself  biting  the  dust  in  a  sprawling  attitude,  loud 
laughed  the  crowd,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  fallen  hero. 

It  was  just  eleven,  when  an  elegant  little  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
white  ponies,  came  quickly  along  the  road.  In  this  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious style  approached  the  Queen.  A  diminutive,  ragged, 
shoeless  urchin  lifted  the  remnants  of  a  straw  hat  from  his  head,  as  the 
carriage  passed  him,  which  was  most  graciously  acknowledged  by  her 
Majesty.  The  well  intended  and  studied  politeness  of  the  little  fellow 
was  returned  with  more  observance  than  to  the  highest  in  the  kingdom. 
As  the  carriage  neared,  the  loud  cheers  caused  many  of  the  horses  to 
rear  and  become  very  restive.  McDonald,  who  had  been  talking  to 
some  ladies  in  a  carriage,  joined  in  the  hurrahs  !  But  no  sooner  had 
he  given  one  shout  than  his  horse  gave  a  furious  plunge  in  the  air, 
whirled  round  and  round,  snorted  with  distended  nostrils,  and  his  eye- 
balls shooting  fire.  At  every  plunge  he  neared  the  carriage  where  the 
ladies  he  had  left  were  sitting.  McDonald  appeared  glued  to  the 
saddle,  and  used  every  exertion  to  prevent  approaching  the  spot  where 
the  ladies  were.  The  horse's  fury  increased,  and  when  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  carriage,  finding  no  other  means  left,  McDonald  plunged 
the  rowels  deeply  into  his  flanks,  and  lunging  him  with  all  his  power, 
hurled  the  excited  animal  to  the  ground.  One  of  the  ladies  screamed 
"  He's  killed!  he's  killed!"  and  sunk  upon  the  seat  of  the  carriage ;  but 
McDonald,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  the  accident,  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured,  and  disengaging  himself  from  the 
stirrups,  he  struck  the  prostrate  horse,  and  making  him  rise,  mounted 
again  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  amid  innumerable  cheers  and  compli- 
ments. He  proceeded  to  the  carriage,  where  I  joined  him,  and  found 
the  lady,  who  had  fainted,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  just  recovering 
from  her  fright.  The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  her  eyes  was  most  striking, 
increased  no  doubt  by  the  excitement  she  had  undergone.  Her  lips 
were  white  with  fear,  and  although  sufiering  under  intense  emotion,  a 
more  lovely  creature  I  never  saw. 

"EUen,"  said  McDonald,  "don't  be  so  alarmed;  Tm  not  injured. 
Come,  come,  let  me  introduce  my  friend  to  you." 

As  I  bowed,  and  saw  her  swimming  eyes,  I  thought  a  day's  hunting 
was  dearly  purchased  by  giving  her  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

"  Pray,"  she  said,  aadressing  me,  "  prevail  upon  him  not  to  ride 
that  mad  wretch,  for  I,  apparently,  have  no  influence.  Oh,  do  not, 
Donald!  pray  do  not!" 

"  Ellen,  do  not  be  so  childish.    You  gave  me  your  consent  to  ride, 

and  because  Black  Prince  had  a  caper,  you  now  wish  me  to  locdt  very 

*  like  a  man-milliner,   and  get  into  that  bandbox  of  a  carriage^    A 

pretty  exhibition    I  should    make!"  replied    McDonald,    somewhat 

irritated. 

"  Well,  well!"  said  she,  "  do  as  you  please,  Donald.  But  really  yoa 
make  me  very  unhappy." 

He  then  went  dose  to  her,  and  leaning  upon  the  side  of  the  oir* 
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riage,  whispered  something  which  made  the  anxious  girl  in  a  moment 
appear  consoled  and  happy.  Her  features  beamed  with  sunny  smiles, 
and  all  remains  of  tears  were  at  once  dispelled.  I  entertained  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  a  promise  not  to  proceed,  and  merely  start  with 
the  hounds  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  This,  however,  was  but  sur- 
mise. Lord y  with  his  gold  dog-couples  slung  across  his  shoulders, 

the  badge  of  Master  to  her  Majesty's  Hounds,  proceeded  to  the  royal 
carriage  to  inquire  "if  her  Majesty  wished  the  stag  to  be  thrown  off 
then,  all  things  being  prepared."  An  assent  being  returned,  all  moved 
towards  the  deer-cart,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  grass  field. 
The  appearance  of  the  cortege  at  this  moment  was  imposing  in  the  ex- 
treme. At  least  five  hundred  gentlemen,  attired  in  scarlet  and  mounted 
on  the  finest  horses,  lined  the  road  on  each  side  for  the  Queen's  carriage 
to  pass  ;  numerous  vehicles,  filled  with  England's  fairest  daughters,  fol- 
lowed ;  then  came  crowds  of  pedestrians,  the  light  of  gratification 
glowing  in  every  face.  After  them  slowly  followed  the  royal  hounds, 
accompanied  with  the  huntsman  and  whippers-in,  splendidly  accoutred 
in  scarlet  and  gold. 

Expectation  being  roused  to  the  utmost,  the  signal  was  given  for 
the  deer-cart  to  be  unfastened.  Open  fiew  the  door,  and  out  leaped 
the  noble  antlered  monarch  of  the  forest,  his  horns  gaily  trimmed  with 
^  ribands  rare,  streaming  in  the  wind."  He  stood  for  an  instant,  as 
if  contemplating  the  multitude  before  him;  then,  turning  round  with 
head  erect  and  outstretched  limbs,  he  sniffed  the  wind,  and  determined 
what  course  to  take.  After  a  measured  haughty  step  or  two,  as  if 
scorning  to  seem  afiraid,  away  he  bounded.  I  lingered  near  the  car- 
riage where  McDonald's  devoted  Ellen  sat ;  and  as  he  was  leaving,  I 
saw  her  give  him  a  searching  look. 

'' Heaven  bless  you,  dearest!  Remember  your  promise,"  she  said. 
Bat  he  could  scarcely  have  heard  what  she  uttered,  for  the  moment  his 
bone  felt  that  he  was  to  move,  he  bounded  in  the  air  like  an  antelope, 
and  curvetted  with  delight,  anticipating  the  enjoyment  that  was  to 
follow. 

**  Hold  hard,  gentlemen!"  shouted  the  huntsman;  ''let  them  get  at 
it.     Plenty  of  time,  gentlemen." 

In  a  few  seconds,  on  swept  the  ardent  horses,  men,  and  dogs,  over 
everything  in  their  way;  ditches,  hedges,  gates,  walls,  brooks,  fields, 
and  gardens,  came  all  alike.  A  few,  certainly,  found  the  first  water- 
forrow  a  desperate  impediment,  and  in  various  postures  hugged  mother 
earth,  while  their  animals,  disencumbered,  heartily  ei\ioyed  a  gallop  by 
themselves. 

My  horse  required,  as  usual,  much  coaxing  and  caressing  to  be 
induced  to  keep  behind,  for  believing  the  run  would  be  great,  I 
endeavoured  to  curb  his  impetuosity  as  much  as  possible;  but  the 
numbers  sweeping  past  caused  him  to  pull  and  fret,  until  his  veins 
swelled  like  fibres  on  a  vine  leaf.  The  perspiration  rolled  from  his 
f^oeaj  coat  and  the  white  foam  flew  from  his  bit,  as  his  speed  still  in- 
creaaed,  despite  of  all  my  exertions.  At  length  the  soaked  reins 
slipped  through  my  fingers,  as  I  fruitlessly  pulled  upon  him.  On 
he  waa  detenmned  to  go,  at  his  own  pace;  and  on  he  rushed.  Losing 
1^  control  over  him,  the  mad,  but  noble  creature,  carried  me  with  the 
firifbiefls  of  a  hawk :  like  a  bird  he  topped  the  fences,  whirling  me 
witfi  unnecessary  desperate  leaps,  proud  of  his  prowess,  and  careksa 
to  oonaequenoea.    I  soothed  him  at  length  wiih  my  Toioei  but  not 
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sufficiently  so  as  to  guide  him.  A  railed  fence  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  us,  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  towards  which  he  was  making  a 
direct  course.  The  speed  he  was  going  at  was  alone  sufficient  to 
render  it  impossible  to  clear  it ;  as  we  ncared,  however,  I  ^ave  him 
liis  head,  and  striking  my  spurs  deeply  into  his  sides,  he  bounded  from 
the  earth,  and  falling  across  the  fence,  pitched  head  foremost  on  the 
ground. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  far  I  was  sent!  But  it  appeared  to  me  that 
I  never  should  reach  the  ground.  ^Millions  of  stars  flashed  in  my  eyes, 
as  I  rose  on  my  knees  to  discover  the  damage  effected ;  blood  was 
flowing  from  an  undiscovered  source,  which,  upon  examination,  proved 
to  be  from  the  prominent  feature  of  my  face.  I  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  found  my  horse  standing,  uninjured,  gazing  steadfastly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hounds  :  his  sleek  ears  were  pricked  forward,  and  huge 
drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  body,  and  from  his  fetlocks  a  dear 
stream  trickled  to  the  earth.  I  examined  my  limbs,  and  flnding  them 
whole  and  sound,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  contusions,  I  again 
mounted.  Not  a  horse  was  in  sight,  not  a  hound  to  be  heard.  I  list- 
ened, and  strained  my  ears  to  catch  a  sound  that  might  lead  me  in  the 
direction  of  the  cliasc ;  but  all  had  gone  far,  far  away.  After  sitting 
a  few  minutes  in  my  saddle,  I  prepared  to  return,  thinking  my  plea- 
sure at  an  end.  While  slowly  proceeding  down  a  lane,  I  caught  a 
distant  cry,  and  felt  assured  tliat  it  was  the  deep-toned  note  of  a 
hound.  1  galloped  in  the  direction  of  it ;  and  clearing  a  thick-set 
holly-bush  fence  (an  uncomfortable  spot  to  be  thrown  into),  I  saw  the 
object  of  the  hunt,  the  noble  stag,  flying  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
I  halted,  and  watched  him.  lie  stopped  at  intervals,  and  seemed  un- 
determined what  course  to  take  to  baffle  his  pursuers.  At  length  lie 
drew  back  from  the  verge  of  the  stream,  and  rushed  towards  it ;  then 
stopped  suddenly  upon  the  brink,  and  turned  his  head  from  the  river 
in  a  listening  posture.  The  hounds  could  now  be  heard  distinctly 
approaching;  when  gently  gliding  into  the  water,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  he  buffeted  the  rapid  stream,  and  landing  on  the  opposite  side, 
he  continued  his  rapid  flight.  The  hounds  came  to  the  spot  where 
the  stag  took  the  water,  and  were  "  at  fault."  Not  discovering  im- 
mediately what  course  he  had  taken,  I  was  not  anxious  that  they 
should  find  it  out  very  soon,  feeling  the  effects  of  my  tumble  still  ring- 
ing in  my  ears. 

The  flower  of  the  field  now  arrived,  all  the  "  cocktails"  shaken  off, 
and  only  the  select  few  left  alone  in  their  glory.  In  a  few  moments, 
the  leader,  a  gallant  old  hound,  placed  his  nose  to  the  water's  edge  and 
gave  one  deep,  beautifully-toned  cry,  as  much  as  to  say,  "This  way, 
my  boys!"  when  all  obeyed  the  mandate  by  springing  into  the  river, 
and  following  the  track  of  their  victim.  But  if  the  dogs  were  so  will- 
ing and  ready  to  wet  their  coats,  the  sportsmen  were  not. 

"  What  shall  we  do?"  inquired  a  gentleman  in  patent  leather  boots 
and  a  bright  pink  coat.     "  There's  literally  no  bridge  for  seven  miles." 

I  took  my  horse  quietly  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  giving  him  a 
pat  with  my  hand,  set  the  example  of  the  quickest  method  of  crossing 
the  water  by  going  into  it.  After  a  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
other  side,  I  jumped  frem  his  back,  and  scrambling  up  the  bank,  safely 
landed.  My  horse  placed  his  fore  feet  on  the  side,  and  sprung  up  the 
bank  with  a  loud  neigh,  much  pleased  at  regaining  his  native  element* 

McDonald  hqw  arrived   on   Black  Prince,  covered  with  foam* 
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Without  hesitation,  he  urged  his  horse  to  take  the  water;  but  not 
desirous  of  being  turned  into  one  of  the  Hippocampi,  he  unequi- 
Yocallj  declined  treating  his  rider  with  a  swim.  Spur  and  whip  were 
applied  with  the  effect  of  creating  only  a  few  decided  kicks  and 
plunges.  McDonald  became  em-aged  at  his  refusing,  and  began 
whipping  and  spurring  without  mercy;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Finding 
force  of  no  avail,  he  determined  upon  stratagem.  Dismounting,  he  tied 
his  handkerchief  over  his  horse's  eyes,  and  taking  him  about  tliirty  yards 
from  the  river,  struck  his  rowels  into  his  flanks  with  cruel  force,  and 
drove  him  towards  the  stream  as  fast  as  he  could  come.  Over  the 
bank  they  fell  with  such  force  that  both  sunk  in  an  instant,  and  re- 
mained under  the  water  for  some  seconds.  When  they  came  up,  the 
horse  commenced  plunging  violently,  and  McDonald  endeavoured  to 
reach  over  his  head  to  take  off  the  handkerchief,  so  that  he  might  see 
his  way  to  shore;  but  from  his  struggles,  he  could  not  accomplish  it. 
At  lengtli,  McDonald  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  stretching  out  as  far 
as  possible,  almost  reached  the  handkerchief,  when,  losing  his  balance, 
he  fell  over  the  horse's  head,  taking  the  reins  with  him.  From  some 
unacoountable  misfortune,  these  became  entangled  round  his  body, 
and  prevented  his  disengaging  himself  from  tlie  blind  and  struggling 
animal.  The  horse,  infuriated  with  fear,  raised  himself  out  of  the 
water  as  far  as  possible,  and,  with  short  jumps,  dragged  his  ill-fated 
master  with  him.  Both  hurried  with  the  rapid  current,  while  every 
exertion  was  being  used  to  render  assistance.  The  horse  rolled  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  snorted  and  plunged,  till  at  last  worn  out  witli 
violent  and  useless  exertion,  he  buried  liis  head  between  his  knees  and 
sunk,  leaving  but  a  few  air-bubbles  to  rise  and  burst  where,  but  a 
moment  before,  one  loving  and  beloved,  in  the  exuberance  of  man* 
hood*8  strength  and  beauty,  gasped  for  life  thoughtlessly  sacrificed. 

I  galloped  to  the  nearest  cottage,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  for  assistance. 
The  frightened  cottager  followed  me  with  ropc«,  with  all  possible 
speed;  but  when  we  arrived  at  the  river,  upon  the  bank  laid  the  lifeless 
body  of  McDonald,  his  pale  and  ashy  countenance  turned  upwards, 
upon  which  the  beams  of  the  sun  glowed  faintly.  By  some  means  he 
had  been  dragged  from  the  water,  and  a  vein  had  been  opened — but, 
alas!  the  heart  refused  its  functions — the  blood  refused  to  flow! 

I  thought  of  Ellen — ^the  beautiful,  and  soon  to  be — ^heart-broken 
Ellen!  Tears  came  to  my  relief,  or  a  few  moments  more,  and  my 
heart  would  have  burst.  Others  followed  my  example.  And  there 
might  be  seen  many  a  rough  hunter  brushing  the  moisture  from  his 
cheek,  sorrowful  for  the  fate  of  the  gallant  McDonald. 


STANZAS. 

BT     EDWARD     RENEALT. 

TO  A  YOVSrO  LADT,  IN  WH08S  SCRAP-BOOK  WAS  A  rORTRAIT  OP  tHK  AVTNOlt, 

PAINTSD  BT  BBRSRLP. 

Blest  as  the  gods  indeed  is  he 
Who  Urns  beholds  his  form  portray  *d, 

In  hues  that  soft  and  radiant  be, 
By  thy  fair  hands,  enchanting  maid. 

And,  oh  I  forgive,  if  while  he  views 
Within  thy  book  this  imaged  scroll, 

He  feeU  that  every  day  renews 
Thine  ima£;e  in  his  mmott  wmL 
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BY   LAMAN   BLANCUARD. 

Whenever  you  meet  with  a  poor  wretch  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  cuffed 
continually;  buffeted  by  his  betters,  abused  by  his  fellows,  and  halloed 
after  in  the  streets  by  those  free-bom  Britons,  the  little  boys;  tossed 
up  and  down  like  a  crazy  hull  on  a  rough  sea;  driven  to  and  fro  like  a 
canine  lunatic,  and  assailed  from  morning  to  night  with  thoughts  that 
scold,  and  words  that  hit, — ^whenever  you  meet  with  this  poor  fellow, 
depend  upon  it,  he  is  one  who,  from  his  very  cradle,  was  fond  of  a 
quiet  life. 

Is  he  a  fag  in  a  factory  when  the  world  of  machinery  is  all  at  work 
-»is  he  a  porter  stationed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Bank,  a  waiter  at  a 
London  chop-house,  an  usher  in  a  genteel  seminary,  a  drudge  to  a 
letter  of  lodgings,  a  prime-minister,  a  curate  in  a  populous  metropolitan 
parish,  a  clown  in  the  comic  pantomime,  an  engineer  on  a  railway,  a 
cab-driver,  or  a  queen's  counsel  in  full  practice, — be  sure  that  his 
maxim  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be — anything  for  a  quiet  life ! 

The  lovers  of  quiet  lives  are  rarely  to  be  found  at  the  lakes,  or 
among  the  hills;  in  the  solitudes  of  the  land,  the  rustic  paradises  of 
nature— amid  simple  dreamy  scenes,  far  from  the  noisy  haunts  of  the 
populace,  with  all  their  rabid  passions  and  riotous  piu<suits; — no,  but 
they  are  to  be  met  with  constantly  in  Cheapside.  They  spend  their 
days  in  a  great  Babel,  hungering  after  quiet,  and  fancying  eternally 
that  they  are  just  securing  it. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  in  their  ever-ready  exclamation,  "  anything 
for  a  quiet  life,"  implies  the  wisdom  of  making  continual  sacrifices  to 
attain  a  desired  end,  but  not  the  wisdom  of  previously  ascertaining 
whether  it  be  possible  by  sacrifices  ever  to  attain  it  at  aU. 

It  is  clear  that  what  seems  the  shortest  road  to  an  object  is  often  no 
road  to  it  at  all.  There  is  an  example  in  the  story  which  the  witty  mo- 
ralist relates  of  the  false  expedient  adopted  by  a  mournful  son  to  procure 
sorrowful  faces  at  his  father's  funeral.  He  gave  the  mutes  crown- 
pieces,  to  purchase  their  sad  looks ;  but  they  seemed  now  livelier  than 
before,  and  he  accordingly  advanced  their  pay  to  half-guineas,  whereat, 
instead  of  sighs  and  raoiuming  airs,  they  smiled  outright ;  when,  to 
buy  their  deepest  gloom,  he  paid  them  down  guineas,  at  sight  of 
which  every  vestige  of  sorrow  vanished,  and  indexed  he  found  that  the 
more  money  he  gave  them  to  look  gloomy  the  more  merriment  was  in 
their  faces. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  cite  the  popular  practice  of  calling  out  in 
public  assemblies,  "  Silence  I"  and  "  Hear,  hear !"  with  sufiicient 
loudness  and  constancy  to  ensure  the  vast  and  regular  increase  of  the 
tumult;  and  it  may  happen  that  a  continual  struggle  to  secure  a  quiet 
life,  is  the  very  reason  why  it  is  invariably  missed.  A  constant  en- 
deavour of  any  kind  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  idea  of  quiet;  and 
a  life  spent  in  sacrificing,  in  giving  up  every  bit  of  ground,  in  yidding 
every  point,  and  in  beating  an  incessant  retreat,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
can  hardly  perhaps  be  called  a  quiet  life. 

Squalls  was  the  person  who  of  all  others  used  to  act  most  doggedly 
upon  the  principle  of  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity.  When  he 
first  entered  the  world,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  in  search  of  Quiet,  and 
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a  pi-ecious  noise  he  always  made  about  it.    His  life  was  a  pilgrimage  ' 
to  the  shrine  of  Peace,  but  he  was  for  ever  getting  into  a  "  joDy  row" 
on  the  road;  and  getting  out  of  it,  by  a  sacrifice  that  was  sure  to  come 
too  late— a  surrender  that  purchased  no  quarter — a  desire  for  pacifica- 
tion that  only  provoked  the  enemy  to  further  hostilities. 

He  n^ver  in  all  his  days  avoided  a  quarrel  for  the  sake  of  quiet— he 
only  avoided,  for  the  si^e  of  quiet,  the  sole  means  of  bringing  the 
quurel  to  a  peaceful  end.  He  would  begin  a  contest,  but  would  never 
fight  it  out ;  content,  when  it  was  at  the  highest,  when  victory  was  all 
but  his,  and  the  desired  calm  could  be  commanded,  to  give  in  philoso- 
phically, to  put  on  the  air  of  a  martyr,  and  to  re-nerve  his  adversary 
by  an  exasperating  panegyric  on  quiet.  When  the  prize  contended 
for  was  wiUiin  reach,  he  would  infallibly  run  away,  but  not  in  time  to 
save  himself.  After  an  hour's  yelping  and  barking,  the  dog  would  lie 
down,  expecting  to  be  allowed  to  repose  because  he  left  off. 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  obey  his  social  summons,  to  take  one's  seat 
at  his  round  table,  and  prepare,  with  three  or  four  kindred  spirits,  to 
enjoy  what  he  used  to  cidl  a  quiet  evening !  What  a  rare  notion 
Squalls  had  of  a  quiet  evening  !  After  the  toil  and  hubbub  of  a  day 
of  business,  delicious  indeed  it  was  to  settle  down,  all  peace-lovers 
together,  for  a  quiet  evening ! 

The  only  misfortune  was,  that  Squalls  would  wrangle ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  instant  we  had  finished  the  prelude,  the 
little  discussion  upon  the  weather,  and  had  agreed  that  it  was  a  de- 
hghtfully  calm  night,  a  stiff  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  storm  opened 
upon  us.  In  other  words,  the  moment  the  contemplated  quiet  chat 
commenced,  the  '*  argument"  began.  Start  what  subject  you  might. 
Squalls  had  just  one  quiet  observation  to  make,  totally  objecting. 
Remind  him  that  the  point  might  hardly  be  worth  a  dispute,  and  he 
would  beg  leave  quietly  to  remark  that  a  more  vitally  important  point 
never  coidd  be  pointed  out.  He  would  advance  from  an  opinion  to  an 
allegation,  meekly  suggesting  now,  and  confidenUy  asserting  by  and  by 
—combating  every  principle  laid  down,  resisting  every  argument 
raised,  and  protesting  against  everjrthing  that  had  been  said,  until, 
when  he  had  succeeded,  by  fierce  disputation,  in  setting  us  all  by  the 
ears,  distiu*bing  the  peace  and  endangering  Uie  safety  of  the  table,  he 
woidd  discover  that  the  question  of  vital  importance  was  really  not 
worth  talking  about. 

"  I  give  in,"  he  would  cry;  "  I  yield  the  point— dare  say  you're  all 
right — anything  for  a  quiet  life ;  a  little  quiet  is  worth  all  the  argu- 
ment in  the  world !" 

And  even  this  point,  he  would  at  the  same  moment  be  ready  to 
defend  most  turbulently — just  as  a  man  might  bet  you  two  to  one  that 
laying  wagers  is  an  insane  practice. 

Squalls  wrangled  by  the  hour,  by  the  day,  week,  month,  and  year  i 
but  was  all  the  while  in  love  with  nothing  but  a  quiet  life.  If  in  the 
nightly  contention  for  the  prize  of  tranquillity,  there  were  sometimes 
added  to  the  horrid  din  of  many  human  voices  bellowing  for  peace  and 
order,  the  datter  of  tongs  and  poker ;  or,  if  a  shower  of  glasses  aided 
their  contents  in  taking  a  too-powerful  effect  upon  his  brain,  he  rather 
enjoyed  than  otherwise  his  broken  head  and  fever-draughts,  with  the 
Uindi  dmwn  down,  and  the  kind  servant  creeping  so  softly  about  in 
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thick  shoes,  and  the  door  creaking  so  very  gently  that  it  only  just  suf- 
ficed to  wake  him  every  time  it  closed  or  opened. 

"  There  is  something  deliciously  lulling,"  he  would  say,  as  he  rolled 
his  eyes  about,  "  in  this  profound  calm  ;  I  hope  my  head  wont  be 
better  to-morrow — anything  for  a  quiet  life.** 

He  resided  in  one  of  the  streets  in  the  Strand,  leading  to  the  river, 
"  out  of  the  noise,"  as  he  said.  But  lie  had  a  country-house,  a  most 
serene  and  rural  retreat,  in  a  district  dedicated  to  silence  and  solitude, 
where  there  was  never  noise  enough  in  a  day  to  break  the  flying 
slumbers  of  a  lynx — a  spot  where  you  might  hear  nothing  but 

<*  The  motion  of  the  elements,  a  son^; 
Of  silence  that  disposed  the  listenmg  soul 
To  meditative  quietness,  and  lulled 
Not  passions  only,  but  the  animal  powers 
AVith  all  their  violent  feelings. 

So  entire 
Was  the  Dominion  of  Tranquillity." 

"Come  hither,"  wrote  the  sympathetic  Squalls  from  his  remote 
retirement ;  **  hither,  where  peace  and  I  reside,  and  finish  your  Ode 
to  Contemplation."  Once,  and  once  only,  was  the  invitation  accepted. 
What  a  dominion  of  tranquillity  it  was ! 

For  the  quiet  morning,  after  the  early  crowing,  cawing,  and  chirp- 
ing were  partly  over,  there  were  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  shout- 
ing of  children,  the  clatter  of  forks  and  tankards  at  a  never- 
ending  breakfast,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  rolling  of  wheels,  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  the  laughter  of  rosy  girls  in  high  spirits,  the  report  of  fire- 
arms, and  the  loud  bawling  of  divers  of  the  smockfrock-tribe  uttering 
no  language  at  all,  though  severally  convinced  that  they  were  all 
speaking  plain  English. 

Then  for  the  quiet  evening ;  there  were  the  most  riotous  rubbers  of 
whist,  tumultuous  piano-playing,  harp-playing,  and  flute-playing;  for- 
feits, and  how-d'ye-like-it ;  loud  haw-haWing  at  frequent  intervals,  with 
songs  comic  and  sentimental,  and  an  occasional  ear-splitting  "yoicks" 
from  a  lively  sportsman,  when  his  heavier  partner  in  the  field-adven- 
tures of  the  day  began  to  snore  a  little  too  vigorously. 

Strolling  into  tlie  garden  to  walk  off*  the  deafening  effects  of  the 
day's  delights,  "  How  charming  is  the  quiet  country!"  would  Squalls 
exclaim. 

"  Very,"  was  the  natural  answer,  "  impressively  reminding  one  of 
the  soothing  serenity  of  Covent-garden  Market,  and  the  silent  pleasures 
of  Smithfield-bars." 

Quiet  to  Squalls  was  what  the  rasher  of  ham  was  to  the  thunder- 
stricken  Jew — a  delicacy  which  he  could  not  enjoy,  because  there  was 
such  a  terrible  noise  about  it.  At  length,  by  and  by,  when  by  a 
course  of  accidents,  our  friend  dropped  down  in  the  world,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  seek  some  occupation,  he  made  a  rather  sagacious 
choice.  Far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  noise  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  go ;  but  he  nevertheless  sought  freedom  from  trouble 
and  tumult.  He  therefore  accepted  the  office  of  money-taker  at  one 
of  the  leading  theatres.  "  Here,"  he  said,  tranquilly,  "  I  shall  have  a 
quiet  time  of  it." 

The  desire  of  peace  took  a  much  firmer  but  scarcely  more  consistent 
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hold  upon  another  member  of  the  same  circle.  Poor  Pax !  you  and 
your  wife,  Bella,  were  an  ill-matched  pair.  How  came  you  to  marry 
her  ? — it  was  like  going  to  Donnybrook-fair  in  search  of  some  New 
Harmony ! 

The  truth  was,  she  would  have  him.  She  claimed  him  for  her 
partner  in  waltz,  galope,  and  quadrille  seven  times  in  one  evening,  and 
screamed  him  six  bravuras  between  the  dances.  She  talked  him  into 
fits,  and  assailed  his  nerves  by  means  of  the  thundering  double-knocks 
of  postmen.  The  affair  began  to  make  a  little  noise— -which  he  couldn't 
be^.  Anything  for  a  quiet  life.  It  was  easier  to  marry  than  to 
escape.  He  therefore  quietly  offered  her  his  heart  and  hand,  well 
knowing  that  as  a  wife  she  would  neither  want  to  dance  with,  nor  to 
sing  to  him,  to  pour  agreeable  nothings  in  his  ear  incessantly,  nor  em- 
ploy tyrant-postmen  to  batter  at  his  peace. 

Pax  had  but  a  single  idea,  and  a  single  mode  of  putting  it  in  action; 
the  idea  of  quiet,  and  the  giving  up  everything — but  one — in  the  wide 
world,  to  attain  it.  The  one  thing  excepted  was  the  one  thing  he 
should  have  given  up  first ;  but  this  he  never  thought  of.  It  was  his 
wife,  Bella. 

He  was  as  meek  as  a  mouse,  but  with  a  soul  so  small  that  a  mouse 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  be  caught  in  a  good-sized  trap  with  it. 
He  would  not  have  dared  to  nibble  cheese,  while  there  was  a  cat  left 
in  Christendom.  He  would  have  preferred  dying,  half  a  grain  a  day 
—anything  for  a  quiet  life. 

"WTien  he  had  put  on  his  hat  to  go  to  his  whist-club  for  the  evening, 
he  was  desired  to  take  it  off  again.  Well,  quiet  was  everything  to 
lym ;  so  he  sat  down  opposite  his  wife,  to  hear  the  maid-servant  rung 
for  every  five  minutes  to  be  fresh  scolded. 

When  clad  in  a  new  sable  suit,  just  ready  to  attend  the  remains  of 
his  relative  to  their  last  quiet  home,  he  was  desired  to  array  himself 
again  in  his  brown  and  drab,  stay  where  he  was,  put  some  coals  on, 
and  keep  his  feet  off  the  fender.  Mrs.  Pax  "  could  never  see,  for  her 
part,  why  a  man  should  want  to  follow  people  to  their  graves,  while  he 
has  a  quiet  home  of  his  own."  Well,  compliance  was  easier  than 
resistance ;  so  down  he  sate,  to  be  lectured  in  shrill  tones,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day. 

But  there  is  always  one  bright  spoke  in  Fortune's  Wheel,  and  it 
comes  round  now  and  then  ;  in  Pax's  case  the  bright  spoke  consisted 
in  this: — his  wife  was  sometimes  sulky,  and  wouldn't  speak  to  him  for 
days.  '^  How  providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  !"  he 
would  cry.  "  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  even  the  best  of  wives  has 
her  sulky  fit  occasionally— one  has  such  a  quiet  time  of  it  then  !" 

The  life  of  Pax  was,  during  many  hours  of  the  day,  a  cool  and 
easy  one,  in  a  public  office;  his  official  duties  were  chiefly  me- 
chanical, and  his  mind  was  generally  far  away  from  his  desk,  deep 
buried  in  a  monastic  seclusion — dim,  quiet,  and  monotonous.  He 
envied  the  old  monks ;  tlieir  repose  was  true  rapture.  To  do  nothing, 
and  be  undisturbed,  uninterrupted  all  the  while,  was  an  existence 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  gods ;  unless  we  except  the  supreme 
felicity  pictured  in  the  line  of  Keats — 

'*  There  sate  old  Satam  quiet  as  a  stone.** 

Qaiety  in  the  mind  of  Pax,  had  long  been  associated  with  ''a  stone;"  but 
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Bella  was  not  destined  to  be  laid  under  it  yet.  So  home  he  daily  went, 
to  a  tranquil  abode,  situated  between  a  boarding-sehool  for  young 
gentlemen,  and  the  residence  of  a  "thorough  bass^  at  the  Opera. 
This  house  Mrs.  Pax  always  refused  to  quit,  because  it  afforded  her 
the  full  enjoyment  of  these  two  nuisances — of  which  she  approved 
when  he  complained,  and  complained  (thus  doubling  the  noisy  evil) 
when  he  was  silent.  The  thorough  bass  would  have  carried  him  off  to 
the  Opera  on  some  occasions,  but  Bella  opposed  the  proceeding,  and— - 
anything  for  a  quiet  life — Pax  always  stayed  at  home  to  be  soundly 
"  rated.** 

Plays  of  any  kind  pleased  him  but  little.  The  comedies  were  too 
noisy ;  and  the  actors  themselves  laughed,  instead  of  following  the 
excellent  example  of  the  audience  ;  while  the  tragedies  were  moving, 
and  he  liked  everything  quiet.  Once,  when  the  people  applauded,  the 
quiet  little  soul,  not  living  the  noise,  set  up  a  "  hish,"  which  being 
mistaken  for  a  hiss,  provoked  a  desperate  assault  upon  him  by  a 
theatrical  enthusiast  behind.  By  command  of  his  wife,  he  had  the 
enthusiast  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  "  Ah  I"  sighed  Pax,  "  I 
wish  his  worship  could  bind  me  over,  to  keep  it.     Wouldn't  I  !** 

Of  course  he  never  attended  a  public  meeting,  except  a  Quaker's, 
Of  every  species  of  lusus  natunp,  the  Agitator  was  the  most  anomalous 
to  him.  How  people  could  delight  in  excitement,  turmoil,  and  conten- 
tion, to  the  total  sacrifice  of  a  quiet  life,  was  as  mysterious  as  to  hear 
of  fish  enjoying  the  butter  they  are  fried  in.  Nothing  puzzled  him 
more  than  such  political  convulsions  as  the  Polish  insurrection.  Why 
could  not  Poles,  he  wondered,  "  take  things  easy,"  and  remain  in  peace 
and  tranquillity.  He  conjectured  that  people  lived  very  quietly  in 
Siberia. 

To  the  Chinese  war  he  was  gently  opposed,  deeming  it  lamentable 
that  a  breach  of  the  peace  should  have  arisen  out  of  the  question  of 
opium — a  thing  which,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantities,  was  calculated 
to  make  people  extremely  quiet.  He  gave  himself  no  concern  about 
the  matter,  but  he  used  to  wish,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  that 
the  mandarins  in  the  grocers'  shops  would  keep  their  heads  still. 

His  favourite  story-book  was  "Robinson  Crusoe;"  although  he 
thought  it  a  pity  that  Friday  should  ever  have  escaped,  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  the  solitary's  remarkably  quiet  life.  His  pet  poem  was 
the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  who  passed  his  time— particularly  when  he 
had  the  dungeon  all  to  himself — ^very  quietly. 

It  was  Bella's  pleasure,  one  day,  that  he  should  throw  up  his  snug 
situation,  and  open  a  magnificent  hotel  at  the  terminus  of  a  railway. 
Anything  for  a  quiet  life ;  and  he  ruined  himself  accordingly,  with 
more  expedition  indeed  than  was  strictly  consonant  with  comfort. 

After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  hot  season  at  Margate,  to  get  a 
little  repose,  he  began  to  undergo  the  exertion  of  thinking  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  recruit  his  finances — that  some  slow,  steady, 
tranquil  avocation  had  become  eminently  desirable.  But  what  should 
it  be  I  When  a  boy,  he  used  to  think  how  be  should  like  to  be  a 
London  watchman — the  watchmen  led  such  quiet  lives.  But  theae^ 
to  the  very  last  of  the  roses,  were  faded  and  gone  ;  and  as  cad  to  an 
omnibus — ^for  one  who  along  the  "  sequestered  vale  of  life"  would  keep 
the  "  noiseless  tenour  of  his  way,"  there  was  small  chance  perhaps  <Sr 
uninterrupted  felicity. 
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Happily,  in  this  dilemma,  a  patron  in  the  post-office  proffered  a 
carriership,  and  Bella  determined  that  it  was  the  very  thing.  Bur- 
thened  with  a  full-sized  packet  of  penny  missives,  the  devotee  of 
qniet  and  ease  went  forth  on  his  several  daily  rounds  ;  but  he  had  a 
tranquil  little  spirit,  and  a  snail's  pace — he  had  never  hurried  himself 
in  his  life,  and  hated  loud  knocks  at  the  door — so  he  rapped  with  ex- 
treme gentleness,  waited  five  minutes  at  every  house,  and  then  crept 
serenely  on  his  way  to  deliver  the  next  letter. 

A  large  quantity  accumulating  daily  on  his  hands,  for  want  of  time 
to  complete  his  rounds,  Bella  insisted  that  he  should  not  think  of  de- 
livering them  at  all — they  should  be  burnt.  He  almost  ventured  to 
protest  audibly  against  this  step,  and  he  did  look  reluctant,  but — any- 
thing for  a  quiet  life — ^they  were  burnt  upon  the  spot. 

When  he  sneaked  back  into  the  noisy  streets  again,  after  his  twelve- 
month's imprisonment,  the  last  month  solitary,  "  Well,"  said  he,  in  his 
small,  calm  way,  ^^  I  must  say  IVe  had  a  very  quiet  time  of  it  there. 
Fm  so  glad  poor  Bella  got  off!" 

Shortly  sditer,  with  unexampled  serenity,  he  took  leave  of  these  tur- 
bulent shores,  to  settle  tranquilly,  and  secure  a  quiet  life,  in  a  far- 
distant  colony — ^forgetting  however  to  leave  his  direction  with  his 
amiable  wife.  It  would  have  been  of  no  service  to  her  ;  for  the  ship 
foundered,  and  Pax  quietly  went  down  with  her — in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


THE  ADVENTURES   OF  A   PICTURE. 

BY   CAPTAIN    MEDWIN. 

Travelling  many  years  ago  in  the  South  of  France,  I  inquired  at 
a  small  town,  whose  name  has  now  escaped  me,  whether  it  con- 
tained any  pictures,  public  or  private.  My  host  replied  in  the 
affirmative;  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  ragged  urcMn,  I  found 
myself,  after  a  walk  of  four  miles  through  muddy  lanes,  at  the  gates 
of  a  chateau.  From  the  account  which  the  boy,  who  was  com- 
municator, gave  of  its  owner,  en  raiUe,  I  was  led  to  suppose  him 
either  a  misanthrope  or  a  hjrpochondriac ;  and  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  the  house,  and  the  long  grass  waving  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  flagstones  that  paved  the  court-yard,  tended  to  confirm 
me  in  this  opinion.  I,  therefore,  to  the  sight  of  some  Watteau,  or  Le 
Brun,  or,  perhaps,  Karl  de  Jardin,  or  M^ard,  or  Greuse,  expected 
to  add  that  of  a  living  curiosity.  Great,  however,  was  my  surprise, 
on  being  ushered  into  the  gallery,  to  recognise,  in  the  *'  Seigneur  de 
Village,"  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  for  twenty  years  ; 
he  having  changed  his  name  with  this  estate,  inherited  from  a  distant 
relative.  The  Count  and  myself  frequently  met  at  Rome  and  Florence; 
and  had  been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  rivals  for  works  of  art  ;  but 
hia  affections  were  divided.  If  a  connoisseur,  he  was  also  a  religious 
enthusiast.  Often  and  often,  in  visiting  one  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  churches  which  the  City  of  the  Faithful  boasts,  have  I  seen 
this  French  dSvoi  kneeling  before  some  Madonna,  or  with  uplifted 
eyes  nipt  in  contemplation  of  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  half 
iancjing  himself  borne  by  the  skirts  of  her  robe  to  heaven. 
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Our  meeting  seemed  agreeable  to  him ;  and  when  he  pressed 
me  to  pass  tlie  day  at  liis  house,  I  did  not  decline  the  inyitation; 
shrewdly  suspecting,  at  the  same  time,  that  could  I  have  dived  into 
his  heart,  I  should  have  found  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  La  Rochefan- 
caulty  and  that  ostentation  and  pride,  and  a  hope  of  exciting  mj  envy 
and  jealousy,  were  among  the  motives  that  stimulated  him  to  this  un« 
accustomed  effort  of  hospitality. 

His  collection  entirely  differed  from  what  I  had  been  led  to  con- 
jecture— ^was  exclusively  confined  to  the  Italian  school,  and  the  subjects 
strictly  devotional.  Among  them  were  many  undoubted  originals  ; 
but  they  depicted,  with  such  circumstantial  minuteness,  the  sufferings 
of  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Agnes,  and  other  worthies,  as  chronicled  in  the 
Martyrology,  not  to  speak  of  Infernos  and  Purgatories,  that  their  merit, 
as  works  of  art,  was  forgotten  in  the  unmitigated  pain  they  produced 
in  me,  which  I  could  not  altogether  disguise.  The  Count  was  griev- 
ously disappointed;  but  he  was  determined  to  have  his  revanche^  and 
had  it. 

Supper,  the  principal  meal  among  the  French,  ended,  and  a  bottle  of 
exquisite  Bordeaux  (Comet  wine)  scarcely  discussed,  my  host,  who, 
like  a  picture-dealer  or  auctioneer,  had  reserved  his  chefd^ctuvre  to 
the  last,  said — "  I  have  one  more  treasure  to  shew  you.     Come!** 

I  followed  somewhat  reluctantly,  and  after  many  windings,  we  en- 
tered a  chapel  brilliantly  illuminated,  where,  over  the  altar,  a  green 
veil  hid  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane  the  mysterious  picture,  which 
I  had  been  brought,  at  what  I  deemed  so  unseasonable  a  moment,  to 
admire.  The  obstacle  being  removed,  my  eje&  rested  on  a  painting 
such  as  I  have  never  beheld,  which  I  firmly  believe  excels  whatever 
yet  was  looked  upon,  or  hand  of  man  hath  done.  Shall  I  call  it  a 
painting  or  a  reality? — a  woman  or  a  goddess?  I  needed  now  no 
other  proof  to  be  convinced  of  the  empire  of  imagination  over  art,  or 
rather,  how  much  the  ideal  excels  the  actual.  I  fully  comprehended 
what  the  ancient  writer  meant  by  saying  of  a  hero,  that  he  as  far 
surpassed  his  son  as  a  statue  does  a  man. 

Absorbed  in  such  contemplations,  I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  gazing 
with  all  my  soul  on  this  apparition,  till  I  gifted  her  with  life — thought  that 
the  lK>8om  actually  rose  and  sunk,  and  the  limbs  moved  from  beneath 
the  folds  tliat  flowed  around  them.  If  such  was  the  effect  on  me,  could 
I  wonder  that  some  poor  penitent  should  deem  tliat  this  Madonna  might 
listen  to  her  prayers,  and  look  on  her  with  eyes  beaming  forth  pity 
and  tenderness  and  consolation?  Meantime,  I  had  not  once  thought  of 
the  Count :  he  had  been  lying  motionless  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
At  length  he  rose,  and,  with  three  prostrations,  replaced  the  curtain, 
and  beckoning  to  me,  led  the  way  out  of  the  chapel,  carefully  locking 
the  door,  as  a  miser  does  that  of  his  chest,  when  I  had  passed. 

VTe  neither  of  us'  spoke  till  we  were  reseated  at  table.  There 
we  could  talk  of  notliing  but  the  picture,  whilst  we  emptied  flask  after 
flask  of  his  Lafitte.     At  length,  his  heart  was  opened,  and  he  said— 

''  Many  years  have  now  ela|)sed  since  I  have  lived  here  in  the 
strictest  retirement.     Those  years  seem  to  me  but  a  day.     They  hsre 
fled,  winged  with  ever  new  delight,  full  of  a  sweet  intoxication.     Toi 
smile.     I  allude  not  to  the  fumes  of  wine,  but  to  my  intercourse  witf 
that  picture — ^to  my  companionship  with  it,  which  has  been  to  me  bettc 
than  all  society.     Listen  to  me.     Three  summers  ago^  this  vei 
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month,  if  not  this  very  day,  I  had,  till  a  later  hour  than  usual,  lingered 
in  the  chapel,  and  had  no  sooner  retired  to  my  couch  than  I  fell  into 
a  trance,  and  under  the  influence  of  somnambulism,  proceeded  to  my 
sanctuary.  You  have  seen  the  Notte  of  Correggio,  where  the  flight 
proceeds  from  the  Bambino;  in  like  manner,  the  chapel  was  dazzlingly 
brilliant  with  a  glory  that  issued  from  the  Madonna.  I  was  neither 
awe-struck  nor  surprised,  when  about  to  worship  at  the  shrine,  to  see 
her  stretch  forth  her  hand  in  the  act  to  raise  me,  nor — so  prepared 
was  I  for  a  miracle— did  I  wonder  to  see  her  lips  move,  and  hear 
myself,  in  soft  and  silver  tones,  thus  addressed: — 

"  *  Your  devotion  has  conquered  my  silence — ^your  more  than  mortal 
love  prevailed — ^you  shall  hear  my  story  and  adventures.'" 

Overcome  by  the  remembrance  of  this  scene,  my  friend  here  paused, 
and  gave  me  time  to  glance  rapidly  in  my  mind  over  the  relations,  as 
told  in  romance,  of  portraits  slipping  out  of  their  frames,  of  statues 
that  walked  and  talked,  and  I  was  quite  prepared  to  believe  all  that 
might  follow.  The  Count  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts  with  exultation, 
and  thus  continued  the  narrative  of  the  Picture: — 

"  *  I  am  from  the  hand  of  Raphael;  on  the  day  that  he  was  crowned 
in  the  capitol,  after  refusing  the  purple,  that  he  might  not  be  distracted 
by  worldly  cares  from  his  immortal  pursuit,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
that  greatest  of  painters.  At  that  moment  I  expepienccd  what  may 
be  deemed  an  inspiration  from  above^  and  in  obedience  to  its  impulse, 
presented  myself  at  the  studio  of  the  artist.  Do  not  mistake  me  for  a 
Fomarina — ^no,  you  behold  the  only  daughter  of  the  Prince  Colonna! 
a  name,  great  in  itself,  but  still  more  ennobled  in  the  page  of  Petrarch. 
'^ '  It  is  erroneously  supposed  that  the  last  of  Riiphael's  works  was 
The  Transfiguration.  He  afterwards  painted  one,  and  a  greater-^ 
painted,  I  say,  for  of  that  divine  picture  I  am  the  sole  record — ^^hat 
picture  was  an  Annunciation  ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  that  the  sacred  personages  should  each  have  their  living 
representatives,  I  sat  for  the  Virgin.  K  the  author  had  wished  to 
commemorate  that  event  historically,  he  would  have  represented  her,  as 
has  been  often  done,  in  a  simple  room,  with  no  other  attendant  save 
the  Angel,  bearing  her  emblem  fiower;  but  Raphael  resolved  to  treat 
the  subject  with  mystery;  and  in  order  to  make  me  the  principal 
figure  in  the  piece,  placed  me  on  a  sort  of  throne,  as  you  see,  sur- 
rounded by  a  throng  of  patriarchs,  sibyls,  and  angels. 

"  *  Scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  after  the  mighty  painter's  untimely 
removal  from  this  world  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  rapid  consumption, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  its  inroads.  As  it  is  permitted  to  those  translated 
to  a  better  sphere  occasionally  to  visit  what  is  dearest  to  them  below, 
to  it  was  fat^  that  I  should,  by  way  of  a  purgatory  for  early  sins — 
for  I  had  too  much  loved — animate  this  **  dead  likeness ;"  becoming 
what  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  old  were,  a  blessing  and  a  safeguard 
to  our  house,  making  honour  and  virtue  the  characteristics  of  the 
Colonnas. 

'^  ^  Nor  did  my  good  offices  stop  here.  As  the  fame  of  The 
Annimciadon  got  abroad,  our  chapel,  of  which  I  was  the  presiding 
geniuB,  became  thronged  with  the  first  and  noblest,  and  through  my 
powerful  mediation,  the  weak  were  strengthened,  the  wavering  sup- 
poitedy  and  the  afflicted  consoled.  Nor  let  me  omit  to  mention  that 
mf  glory  was  still  further  enhanced,  when,  on  the  great  festivals  and 
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solemn  occasions,  carried  in  the  processions,  or  suspended  firom  the 
tapestried  balcony  of  our  palace,  I  received  the  homage  of  assemUed 
Borne. 

"  <  But  evil  days  came;  and,  alas!  I  must  now  enter  on  the  narration 
of  my  sad  history. 

When  the  Gallic  hordes,  under  the  false  pretence  of  liberty  and 
equality  and  brotherhood,  swept  down  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines 
upon  our  smiling  plains,  not  even  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal,  who,  at  the 
sacking  of  the  eternal  city,  encumbered  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  the  wreck  of  statues,  made  a  more  barbarian  abuse  of 
conquest.  Who  can  describe  my  horror,  when  a  band  of  lawless  soldiery 
burst  into  my  sanctuary,  laid  their  profane  hands  on  the  work  of  the 
divine  Raphael,  and  cast  lots,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  to  part  it  among 
them?  I  felt  the  knife — it  seemed  to  lacerate  and  dissect  me  limb 
from  limb ;  separating  me  from  all  that  I  loved — patriarchs,  sibyls, 
angels,  one  by  one  were  torn  away,  till  I  foimd  myself  in  a  fiightfii] 
solitude,  and  not  without  a  struggle  and  bloodshed. 

'^  *  Happy  was  it  for  me,  great  as  my  sufferings  were,  that  I  had  not 
been  painted  in  fresco,  and  immovably  fixed  to  a  waU,  or  I  mighl 
have  shared  the  destiny  so  many  masterpieces  of  art  were  doomed  tc 
undergo*  in  "  the  time  of  the  French."  I  shudder  to  think  that  1 
might  else  have  been  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day — "  dark!  unutte- 
rably dark!*' — lost  to  the  world  for  ever!  My  fate,  indeed,  was  fai 
from  enviable.  Sometimes,  I  lay  smothered  beneath  a  pile  of  baggage 
on  ihe/ourgon;  or  after  a  battle,  always  a  victory,  was  dragged  forth, 
diced  for,  raffled  for,  and  transferred,  from  hand  to  hand,  till  I  fell  into 
that  of  a  heretic,  who  transported  mo  to  London,  where  I  at  lengtb 
became  pledged  at  a  vile  price,  and  deposited  in  a  vile  place, — tphm 
you  may  suppose,  when  I  tell  you,  that  over  the  door  hung  the  arme 
of  the  Medici.  Here,  nailed  against  the  wainscot,  I  grew  familial 
with  misery  and  degradation  in  all  its  forms ;  my  ears  assailed  with 
profane  jests  and  drunken  laughter;  my  eyes  not  less  shocked  with 
the  sight  of  the  degraded  beings  who  bartered  their  filthy  rags — thrown 
afterwards  contemptuously  at  my  feet — for  the  means  of  supplying 
their  necessities  or  their  vices. 

"  *  After  a  twelvemonth,  being  unredeemed,  I  was  exposed  to  public 
sale,  and  purchased  by  one  of  those  unconscionable  plunderers— t 
picture-dealer.  By  him  I  was  dispatched  to  Leghorn,  whence  I 
was  conveyed  to  Florence.  Here,  despised  and  rejected,  I  was  made 
over  to  a  broker,  who  hung  me  up,  and  not  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  his  stall,  nor  the  best  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind  and 
rain ;  and  here,  for  four  long  years,  no  passer-by  deigned  to  honour 
me  with  a  look,  much  less  to  bid  for  me  the  lowest  coin  in  the  Tuscan 
dominions. 

'^ '  A  canonico  of  the  Dominican  order,  stricken  in  years,  poor  as  an 
apostle,  and  remarkable  for  his  saint-like  piety,  was  seized  with  one  of 
those  malignant  fevers  common  in  the  autumnal  season,  which  he  had 
taken  by  infection  from  a  peasant  in  administering  the  last  unction  in 
extremis.     As  he  lay  on  his  sick  pallet,  and  death  stood  in  act 

*  The  chapel  that  contained  the  Sapper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  taroed  into  a 
stahle  at  Milan ;  and  the  heautiftil  millions  of  Perrin  del  Vaga — equal  to  any 
works  of  Julio  Romano's — when  it  was  made  the  qaarter  of  the  French  general  in 
command,  were  coyered  with  distemper,  and  utterly  obliterated. 
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to  strike  over  his  head,  his  niece,  a  lay  sister  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  was  unremitting  in  her  attentions  to  him;  and  passing  daily, 
in  her  way  to  the  convent,  the  stall  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  be- 
thought her  of  me,  purchased  me  for  two  pauls,  and  hung  me,  fronting 
the  good  old  man,  over  the  crucifix  in  his  cell.  His  eyes,  already  dim 
with  the  coming  shadows  of  dissolution,  were  mechanically  fixed  on 
mine.  I  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  pity  and  affection.  That  look 
shot  comfort  into  his  soul.  He  prayed  devoutly  to  the  Virgin — I 
seconded  his  prayers.  From  that  moment  his  malady  abated;  and  in 
fourteen  days  he  resumed  the  holy  offices  of  the  church.  But  ho  did 
not  forget  her  to  vvhom  he  firmly  believed  he  owed  his  recovery; 
nor  did  he  forget  me;  and  after  having  collected  several  scudi  by  the 
contributions  of  pious  communicants  for  the  praiseworthy  purpose,  he 
determined  on  my  restoration.  I  was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
honest  and  excellent  young  painter,  who,  a  rare  thing  in  Florence, 
had,  with  a  conscientious  regard  and  veneration  for  the  martyr,  just 
completed  the  cleaning  of  an  Andrea  del  Sarto,  that  formed  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  Dominican  Chapel.  Had  you  beheld  me  on  the  eve  of 
this  operation,  you  would  have  shed  over  me  heart-wrung  tears. 

"  *  I  have  detailed  to  you  what  I  had  suffered,  now  shudder  to  hear 
what  I  was!  Blackened  and  begrimed  with  layer  after  layer  of  varnish 
and  dust  and  smoke — my  canvas  mildewed  by  damp  and  pierced  by 
worms — mutilated  and  disfigured ; — such  was  the  ruin  the  aitist  was 
engaged  to  repair. 

When  he  began  to  tear  me  from  my  original  canvas,  and  with 
a  pallet  knife  to  make  the  adhesions  yield,  in  order  afterwards  to  glue 
me  on  a  new  '  fond,'  not  the  tomahawked  Indian,  Marsyas,  nor  the 
martyred  Bartholomew,  endured  agonies  more  intense.  Then,  indeed, 
in  utter  despair,  I  deemed  myself  ruined  and  undone,  torn  in  pieces, 
and  irreparably  destroyed.  But  no:  after  the  manner  of  the  prac- 
titioner, who,  with  steady  hand  and  unerring  eye — a  full  confidence 
in  hiB  own  skill,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
—cruel  only  to  be  merciful — separates  the  morbid  from  the  sound,  and 
by  the  very  wounds  that  he  inflicts,  restores  the  patient  to  renovated 
health — ^thus  did  the  painter  create  for  me  a  new  constitution — lay  the 
foundation,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  life  and  being.  This  accomplished,  he 
proceeded  to  remove,  with  certain  cosmetics,  the  filth  of  centuries;  and 
this  very  accumulation  was  it  which  proved,  as  he  had  expected  to 
find,  my  preservation;  that  alone  tended  to  save  me  from  decay. 
Inch  after  inch  was  developed,  till,  to  my  perceptible  delight,  I  issued 
forth,  like  a  butterfly  from  its  chrysalis,  glowing  with  immortal  youth 
— ^nay,  more  beautiful  than  I  flrst  appeared,  fresh  from  tlie  easel  of  the 
master — ^my  complexion  richer,  my  robe  more  graceful  and  easy  in 
every  fold,  and  my  whole  mellow^  and  softened  down  into  a  more 
exquisite  harmony  of  colouring.  But  on  this  I  need  not  further  en- 
]$rge — you  see  what  1  am. 

«  <  Tlie  discovery  of  a  new  work  of  Raphael  was  soon  noised  about 
Florence,  and  multitudes  flocked,  on  all  sides,  to  the  studio  of  the 
artist.  I  was  seen,  admired,  adored!  All  desired  to  possess  me.  An 
English  nobleman  was  willing  to  cover  me  with  pieces  of  gold,  as  my 
price,  but  he  found  a  rival  in  you— a  more  successful  competitor.  The 
ten  tiiousand  scudi  you  offered  were  too  great  a  temptation  for  the 
fortunate  Canonico.    With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  counted  out  the  coins, 
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and  handed  me  over  to  my  new  master.     Since  when,  you  know  my 
fate — ^for  you  have  made  it.'  " 

At  this  moment,  a  bell  of  silver  sound  ringing  through  the  chateau 
announced  the  vesper  hour,  and  the  Count,  rising  and  waving  his 
hand  almost  imperceptibly  to  me,  hurried  to  the  chapel.  I  now  heard 
the  pealing  of  an  organ,  and  three  voices,  a  bass,  a  tenor,  and  a  treble, 
joining  in  the  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  The  shades  of  twilight 
had  begun  to  deepen;  and  without  wishing  to  take  a  formal  leave  of 
ray  host,  I  made  the  best  of  a  bad  way  to  the  auberge.  There  I  re- 
fected on  all  I  had  seen  and  heai'd,  and  became  the  more  convinced, 
that  in  making  ^'  nil  admirari"  my  motto  and  rule  of  life,  I  had  judged 
rightly.  I  felt  no  surprise  that  a  bigoted  Catholic,  immured  in  a 
dilapidated  chateau,  with  no  other  companions  than  a  confessor,  a 
chorister,  and  a  Madonna,  should  confound  dreams  with  realities,  and 
speak  and  think  as  Count  B had  done  of  his  picture. 

It  was  a  new  version  of  the  old  story  of  the  Sculptor  and  his  Statue. 

The  liistory  of  the  picture  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Count  is  dead; 
and  tlie  Madonna  forms  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of 
the  Munich  Gallery. 


SONG  OF  THE  WINTER  BLAST. 

BT   CAMIIJ.A   TOULMIN. 

From  the  frozen  clime  of  my  birth,  afar, 

Is  begun  mv  fitful  march  ; 
Where  the  golden  car 
Of  the  bright  Pole  Star 

Is  the  key  of  heaven's  blue  arch, 
While  for  ever  around  its  steadfast  throne 
Whirl,  one  by  one, 

(  As  if  they  were  vassals,  who,  meek  and  true, 
Thus  to  their  liege  pay  homage  due,) 
The  orbs  that  move  on,  as  they  circled  of  old. 
Led  by  the  Bear  and  the  Hunter  bold,* 

which  as  they  bound 

Round  and  round. 

Measure  the  flight 

Of  the  long,  long  ni^ht. 

That  reigns  for  the  time. 

Which  in  softer  clime 
Maketh  two  seasons  upon  the  earth. 
But  bright  is  the  dome  'neath  which  I  have  birth, 
^  Where  the  Boreal  lights,  like  banners  unfurPd, 

Shed  their  glory  upon  the  northern  world ; 
A  nd  the  silver  band  of  the  galaxy. 
Like  a  loosen'd  girdle,  spans  the  sky. 

From  this  Polar  home. 

Where  no  man  may  roam, 

I  burst  through  the  cleft 

Of  an  ice-berg  reft. 
And  my  hitherward  course  be^an. 

Over  pillars  of  ice  and  plams  of  snow, 

Prepared  for  my  coming  ages  ago. 
My  chosen  pathway  ran. 

Till  I  leao'd  with  a  bound 

Which  ecno*d  around 

*  The  constellation  Bootes :  the  fable  of  which  is,  that  with  his  two  dog*  be  is  porpetoi^ 
drivings  the  Bear  round  the  Pole* 
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To  Norway's  rocky  shore. 

Then  with  threat'ning  roar, 
In  my  hurried  race, 

I  shook  the  spectre  larch, 
Or  with  rough  emhrace, 

As  I  onward  march. 
My  caresses  are  known 
By  the  full  deep  moan 
Which  the  pine-tree  breathes  to  me ; 
Or  in  anger  and  strife 
I  war  with  their  life, 
And  uproot  each  lordly  tree. 

Now  again  on  the  shore,  where  the  cataracts  lead 

From  on  high  to  the  dark  and  fathomless  deep, 

I  kiss  the  white  foam  that  gambols  with  me. 

And  dash  with  it  down  to  the  restless  sea. 

Then  wildljr  I  play  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 

When  man  is  not  near  to  humble  my  pride ; 

But  so  fearless  is  he,  that  seldom  I  mil 

To  meet  in  my  passage  some  venturous  sail, 

And  fierce  is  the  struggle  that  passes  between. 

And  fierce  my  rerenge  is,  full  often,  I  ween, 

For  the  daring  that  prompts  him  to  wrestle  and  gain. 

The  empire  I  strive  for — the  sway  o'er  the  main ; 

But  like  a  irild  beast  by  the  hunters  at  bay. 

More  often  I  crouch  till  he  passes  away. 

Though  wildly  I  rage,  and  my  fury  I  vent. 

Till  I  find,  when  too  late,  that  my  strength  is  spent. 

So,  something  subdued  in  my  wrath  and  power, 

I  visit  your  land  in  its  wintry  hour ; 

And  here,  as  I  pass,  I  crisp  the  streams. 

Though  over  them  glow  the  faint  sunbeams ; 

And  Sie  fanciful  pendules  of  ice  I  hold. 

Where  the  rain-drops  stay'd  in  their  course  had  roll'd ; 

And  I  patter  the  hail  and  drift  the  snow. 

As  a  remnant  of  mijesty  here  I  shew ; 

While  sometimes  in  pity  I  temper  the  brow 

That  fever  had  burnt,  and  send  back  the  tide 

Of  health  to  the  veins  that  sickness  had  dried. 

And  brace  up  the  ftrame,  till  its  twin-bom,  the  mind, 

In  gratitude  loves  the  Wintry  Wind. 

But  little  for  love  or  hate  I  try, 

I  do  but  the  bidding  of  One  on  high  I 

And  often  I  creep  to  the  chamber  warm, 

(One  chink  is  enough  to  work  the  charm,) 

Where  the  high-born  and  gifted,  and  young  and  fair, 

Is  guarded  and  tended  with  anxious  care ; 

But  the  hectic  is  there,  and  the  cough  so  quick 

Heard  through  the  folds  of  the  curtain  thick. 

And  the  sparkling  eye,  and  the  fingers  weak. 

And  the  heart  that  otureB  not  its  fulness  speak ; 

But  here  is  my  mission — ^my  icj  breath 

Is  the  herald,  and  signal,  and  signet  of  death  I 

Then  I  bluster  away  to  a  hovel  low. 

But  <inicker  my  work  is  there,  I  trow. 

And  80  for  awhile  I  lord  it  with  all, 
Though  weaker  and  weaker  my  power  doth  fall, 
Till  the  golden  sun  and  the  zephyrs  mild 
Ch«9e  me  agaia  to  the  nprthera  wild  I 
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A   FARCICAL   SCENE   OF   ACTION. 
BY   UNCLE    SAM. 

ScEH^.—'' Whitehair  and  the  '' Battery,''  New  York.— Great  col- 
lection of  loafers  {loungers), — A  steam-boat  advances :  enter  from 
it  a  "  News  Collector''  and  "  Commodore  Martin^"  of  the  "  News 
Collectors'  fleetj"  with  an  enormous  bundle  of  newspapers. 

First  News  Col.  Three  cheers  for  the  "  Morning  Herald"  and  the 
cash  system!     Down  with  the  locofocoes  and  kitchen  cabinet! 

[  The  loafers  cheer.     Enter  two  News  Collectors  in  haste. 

Second  News  Col.  Are  we  too  late? 

First  News  Col.  To  be  sure  you  are,  you  loafing  Wall-street  in- 
capables.  I  snuffed  the  steam  when  it  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles  off  at  sea:  seven  editors  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  compositors  are 
all  ready  for  a  second  edition  frolic,  and  in  twenty  minutes  we  shall 
have  the  Herald  out  with  the  most  talented  extracts  from  the  European 
papers  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Another  cheer  for  the 
go-a-head  principle! 

[Loafers  give  a  faint  cheer.     Exit  first  News  Collector  with  the 
newspapers. 

Second  News  Col.  I  say,  Commodore  Martin. 

Martin.  Out  with  it,  as  I  says  to  the  knife  when  I  opens  a  clam.* 

Second  News  Col.  Couldn't  you  give  us  some  of  the  news  by  the 
Great  Western? 

Martin.  I  guess  I  could  purty  smart.  I  carried  the  whole  of  the 
papers  ashore  with  my  own  hand,  and  read  some  of  'em  while  boating. 

Second  News  Col.  How  many  passengers  did  you  see  on  board? 
How  many  are  there? 

Martin.  Why,  I  saw  twenty,  and  another  man  saw  thirty;  that 
makes  fifty  altogether. 

Second  News  Col.  (  Writes  in  a  pocket-booh.)  "  Fifty  passengers." 
Did  you  hear  any  of  their  names? 

Martin.  Yes,  there  was  the  Hon.  Aldin  Stephano£^  of  Alabama^ 
and  the  young  Marquis  of  Wilfulton. 

Second  News  Col.  (  Writes.)  "  One  of  our  most  talented  citizens, 
the  Hon.  Aldin  Stephanofi*;  %nd  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Wil- 
fulton, a  young  European  nobleman,  about  to  make  the  tour  of  our 
great  coimtry."    But  what  political  news  did  you  read? 

Martin.  Wliy,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  or  Liverpool,  I  forget 
which,  had  dined  with  two  famous  giants  and  other  men  in  armour, 
counted  twenty  nails  before  Lord  Chancery,  and  had  gone  swan- 
hopping  up  the  river. 
'     Loafer.  He's  joking;  that's  a  fact. 

MLartin.  Well,  I  may  be,  but  don't  know  as  I  am,  for  IH  take  an 
immortal  oath  I  read  it. 

Second  News  Col.  O,  like  enough!  Tve  made  more  curious 
extracts  than  those. 

Martin.   Another  paper  I  read  said  that  all  the  ministers  in 

*  A  shell-fish  like  an  oyergrovn  muscle* 
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Engknd,  without  exception,  (and  there  must  he  considerable  of  them,) 
had  dined  on  a  Black  Wall  on  fish. 

Second  News  Col.  Eand  of  what  thej  call  solemn  fast.  What 
new  religion  have  thej  raised  since  we  sent  them  Mormonism  &om 
the  Mississippi  Jerusalem?* 

Martin.  Why,  one  paper  said  some  heads  of  houses  were  turning 
out  to  be  pussej-cats  and  catholics,  and  it  might  raise  the  price  of  red 
mullet  by  next  fish  day. 

Second  News  Col.  Ah!  that  wont  do  at  all.  However,  111  write 
it  down,  and  shall  head  it  '^  curious  if  true."     Anything  more? 

Martin.  No.  But  let  me  see.  Ah!  I  have  it.  The  Duke  of 
TV'ellington  has  turned  fishmonger,  and  has  dined  with  the  Fish> 
mongers'  Company  along  with  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Duke  of 
•Sussex;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  going  to  be  a  goldsmith. 

Second  News  Col.  None  of  your  nonsense,  Commodore.  Don't 
{K>ke  your  fun  at  me. 

Martin.  Well,  if  you  don't  believe  me,  here  comes  a  boat  load  of 

passengers.     Ask  them.     K  you  want  news  from  me,  you  must  chew 

^^hat  I  give  you,  and  not  what  you  choose,  as  the  'coon  said  when  it 

^ave  an  empty  clam-shell  to  a  terrapin.  [_ExU  Martin, 

[^Enterfrom  a  boat  the  Marquis  of  WUfulton  in  a  yacht  jacket, 

and  his  valet  in  plain  clothes. 

Marquis.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  is  a  lounging  place 
£br  the  New  Yorkists. 

Second  News  Col.  Stranger,  in  the  American  language  we  call 
ourselves  Yorkers. 

Marquis.  Thank  you  for  correcting  me,  sir.  What  may  the  name 
of  this  place  be? 

Second  News  Col.  The  Battery. 

Marquis.  And  which  is  the  way  to  Astor's  Hotel? 

Second  News  Col.  Why,  stranger,  if  you  go  through  Chatham* 
place,  and  up  Broadway  to  the  Park,  youll  find  it  on  the  left.  Are 
jrou  British? 

Marquis.  No,  sir. 

Second  News  Col.  Why,  you're  not  American? 

Marquis.  No,  sir. 

Second  News  Col.  Neither  British  nor  American,  that's  singular  1 
( Writes.)  ^*  Suspicious  character,  says  he  is  neither  British  nor 
.American,  yet  speaks  our  language.  Beware  of  London  thieves.'' 
When  you  go  through  Chatham-place,  stranger,  youll  see  the  spot 

*  Some  readers  may  not  be  aware  (and  therefore  is  it  noted)  that  Mormonism 
is  a  religion  invented  to  raise  the  price  of  land  in  the  smiling,  but  hitherto  nn- 
irooed  Yallej  of  the  Mississipi>L  It  has  been  revealed  by  means  of  a  book, 
«Dgraved  on  gold  plates,  and  boned  m  one  of  the  United  States  fourteen  hundred 
years  before  the  aiscoyery  of  America,  that  the  exact  centre  of  some  property^ 
owned  by  a  few  **  latter-day  saints"  in  the  Mississippi  State,  is  the  most  proper 
plaoe  in  that  or  any  other  country  to  build  **  The  New  Jerusalem,"  which  is  to  oe- 
oome  and  remain  (during  a  thousand  years  before  the  end  of  all  things)  the  seat  of 
an  oniyeml,  theoretic,  Uieocratic  govemment  It  is  expected,  therefore,  and  the 
admirers  of  **new  lights"  are  petitioned,  to  come  forward  religiously,  and  purchase 
town  lots  and  water  privileges  in  this  "  happy  valley,"  and  dissect  the  acyaoent 
ooontry  with  zigiag  fences  and  pike  improvements — and  the  latter-day  sidnts  will 
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%vhere  there  was  a  leaden  king,  which  we  melted  down  into  bulleta  for 
the  English.     I  hope  none  of  'em  hurt  any  of  your  family. 

Marquis.  I  believe  not. 

Second  News  Col.  That  was  considerable  of  lucky  as  you're 
British. 

Marquis.  I  am  not  British,  sir. 

Second  News  Col.  You're  very  mysterious.  How  did  you  learn 
our  language? 

Marquis.  Egad,  I  don't  recollect. 

Second  News  Col.  Is  the  Marquis  of  Wilfulton  on  board  the 
Great  Western? 

Marquis.  No,  he  is  not. 

Second  News  Col.  I  was  told  he  was.  Commodore  Martin,  who 
carried  the  news  ashore,  advised  me.  Commodore,  said  I,  %vhat  is 
curious  and  genooin  from  the  old  country?  Two  bull-dogs,  a  gr^- 
hound,  and  a  marquis,  said  the  Commodore. 

JMarquis.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Wilfulton  teas  on  board. 

Second  News  Col.  {Writes,)  "  Prevaricates  when  asked  questions- 
Is  dressed  as  a  sailor,  but  the  quality  of  the  cloth  shews  the  disguise." 
I  say,  stranger,  those  are  curious  buttons  of  yours. 

Marquis.  (Aside  to  his  valet.)  This  fellow  is  determined  to  become 
a  nuisance.  Walk  up  and  down,  sir,  stiffly.  I  shall  tell  him  ytm  are 
the  Marquis  of  Wilfidton,  and  I  am  your  servant.  Play  my  lord  well, 
and  you  shall  have  five  pounds. 

Valet.  Eh,  my  lord. 

Marquis.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon;  ^m  dollars,  I  think,  will 
be  sufficient  for  so  easy  a  performance. 

Second  News  Col.  His  lordship!  Wliy  that  prim  fellow  most  be 
the  Marquis  of  Wilfulton !  How  came  I  not  to  think  of  that  before? 
How  he  is  strutting  to  be  sure!  Broadway  wont  be  wide  enough  to 
hold  that  lord,  even  if  he  takes  up  both  sides  of  the  street  at  once. 
What  a  specylntion  it  would  be  to  make  him  come  to  our  boarding- 
house!  Mrs.  Miggs  would  make  a  fortune  after  it.  All  the  vacant 
beds  would  be  engaged  in  no  time.  Two  hundred  dollars  a  week 
coming  in:  I  would  in  two  years  leave  off  news-collecting  and  report- 
ing, go  to  the  west,  establish  ta  Polar  Star  and  Beacon  of  Liberty j  buy 
land,  and  go  gunning  in  my  own  woods  twice  every  day,  and  all  day 
on  Sunday.  This  now,  I  take  it,  is  a  real  white  man-servant  VYL 
see.  Stranger,  I  calculate  you  were  going  to  tell  me  what  sort  of 
buttons  those  are. 

Marquis.  Why,  they  are  livery  buttons. 

Second  News  Col.  What  on  earth  is  a  livery  button? 

Marquis.  Wliy,  you  must  know  the  Marquis  of  Wilfulton,  that 
exalted  individual  whose  noble  mien  and  graceful  carriage  cannot  have 
failed  to  arrest  your  attention,  is  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Yacht  Club, 
and  /  wear  his  livery.     He  is  my  master. 

Second  News  Col.  I  guess  you  speak  like  a  slave  in  the  south. 
There  are  no  masters  here.     I  expect  this  is  a  free  state. 

Marquis.  It  appears  to  me  you  think  so. 

Valet.  John. 

Marquis.  Tliat's  my  name,  I  suppose.     Yes,  my  lord. 

Valet.  Look  after  your  lordship  s,  I  mean  my  lordship's,  baggagCi 
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and  be  cussed  to  you,  you  idle  dog.     D'ye  think  I'm  going  to  wait  in 
tills  place  all  day? 

Second  News  Col.  What  an  air  of  dignity  he  gives  himself,  and 
how  neatly  he  words  his  oaths.  Ill  make  a  leading  article  of  this 
interview,  and  call  it  a  "  chalk  inkling  at  the  Battery."  Ill  ask  him 
right  away  to  come  to  our  boarding-house.     Lord  Wilfulton. 

Valet.  Cut  your  lucky,  you  meddling  son  of  a  puppy. 

Second  News  Col.  What  does  the  lord  say? 

Mabquis.  His  lordship  wishes  you'd  not  intrude  your  impertinence. 

Second  News  Col.  You  are  considerable  of  a  blackguard,  you 
slavish  help  you.  Where  were  you  raised,  you  loaiing  white  nigger, 
speaking  our  language,  and  yet  neither  American  nor  British.  I 
guess  youll  be  taught  better  manners  than  to  prevaricate  in  that  style 
here.  It  wont  do  at  all,  you  unnatural  emigrant  you,  no  way  you  can 
fix  it.  Look  here,  Lord  Wilfulton  ;  I  keep  a  most  superb  boarding- 
house. 

Valet.  Do  you,  sir?    I  hate  boarding-houses. 

Second  News  Col.  But  mine's  a  real  elegant  establishment.  I 
can  say  that.  It's  a  fact,  and  I  give  reference  to  Col.  Zwilchenbard, 
of  the  "  Spirit  of  '76."*  Only  tliree  beds  in  each  room,  except  in  the 
large  dormitory;  and  an  extravagant  sight  of  market  stuff  every  meal 
hour.  As  a  lord,  you  couldn't  do  better  than  come  to  my  house,  no 
way.  Now,  if  yo\^  go  to  Aster's  Hotel,  you'll  find  yourself  in  a  fix. 
The  hundred  and  fifty  boarders  there,  when  they  find  you're  a  lord, 
will  be  frightfully  angered  if  you  don't  take  a  glass  each  with  them, 
in  the  bar-room,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  glasses  would  draw  any  man 
over  the  line  and  up  Salt  River,  lord  or  no  lord. 

Valet.  Why  certainly  that  number  would  make  my  lordship  as 
drunk  as  a  lord  ;  but  I  never  interfere  with  these  unimportant  matters. 
Help  my  man  there  with  the  luggage,  and  receive  his  instruction. 

[  77te  Valet  struts  up  and  down,  and  then  exit. 

Second  News  Col.  That's  cool,  however,  when  he  doesn't  offer  to 
lend  a  hand  himself.  I  say,  stranger.  Lord  Wilfulton  says  he  will 
come  to  my  boarding-house  if  you've  no  objection. 

Marquis.  D your  boarding-house. 

Second  News  Col.  By  no  means;  it  wouldn't  pay.  Don't  be 
fearful.  I  can  tell  you  it's  a  real  first-rate  establishment,  in  a  not-to* 
be-improved  locality,  325,  Broadway,  not  far  from  Tattershall's  horse 
store.  You  may  be  either  fastidious  or  not ;  the  accommodation  is 
equally  given  out.  Chicken  fixings  as  often  as  you  like,  the  bakings 
executed  by  Mrs.  Miggs  herself,  and  none  of  y'r  boiled  meat,  sixteen 
or  seventeen  times  watered,  as  they  have  at  the  Franklin  coffee-house, 
where  they  profess  to  do  things  on  the  English  principle.  Give  your 
consent,  and  when  the  lord  pays  his  bill  I'll  owe  you  a  five-dollar  note. 

Marquis.  Really  you  are  very  generous.  Pray  how  much  a  week 
may  your  charge  be? 

Second  News  Col.  Will  the  lord  have  a  bed-room  to  himself,  like 
some  of  the  other  British  Tve  had  ? 

Marquis.  Most  decidedly. 

Second  News  Col.  But  I  expect  youll  have  no  such  absurd  ob'^ 
jection  to  our  large  fine  airy  dormitory — three  windows  in  it,  and  only 
ten  beds. 

*  A  newspaper  so  called. 
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Mahquis.  His  lordship  and  myself  are  always  equally  well  accom- 
modated. 

Second  News  Col.  Well,  I  guess  then  you  shall  both  have  private 
rooms ;  but  mind.  111  have  none  of  that  stupid  pride  that  Fve  heard 
some  of  the  lords  have,  of  making  their  men  dine  in  the  kitchen. 
Mine  is  a  moral  family.  All  my  helps  are  females,  and  Fll  not  allow 
you  to  go  into  the  Utchen,  young  man.  You  must  dine  with  us^  or 
not  at  all. 

Marquis.  I  begin  to  relish  his  proposal.  I  shall  see  some  of  New 
York  life  in  a  boarding-house. 

Second  News  Col.  And  HI  just  advise  you,  if  you  take  that  lord 
to  Aster's,  hell  be  most  particularly  ryled  sixteen- times  a-day.  Hell 
have  to  drink  to  order,  and  theyll  not  let  him  off  with  sarsaparilhs 
soda,  and  congress  water.  Not  they.  Nothing  under  sangaree,  juleps,* 
and  iced  champagne.  Every  gentleman  he  refuses  to  join  at  the  bar 
will  invite  him  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

Marquis.  Why,  they  wouldn't  murder  him,  would  they? 

Second  News  Col.  Not  exactly  murder ;  but  they'd  invite  him  to 
cross  the  North  River,  and  fire  a  few  rounds  in  the  Elysian  fields  in 
New  Jersey  state. 

Marquis.  (Aside.)  I  think  this  change  of  position  I  have  acci- 
dentally assumed  may  be  the  most  pleasant  way  of  spending  a  week  in 
New  York.  The  gross  attention  this  man  speaks  of,  shall  be  lavished 
on  my  servant.  Ill  be  a  free  and  independent  help.  What  now 
would  have  been  the  use  of  bringing  over  a  servant  from  England  if  I 
could  not  make  him  suffer  martjirdom  instead  of  myself  I 

Second  News  Col.  (Aside,)  But  let  me  be  cautious  and  spry. 
They  say  London  thieves  sometimes  call  themselves  lords.  Stranger, 
what's  your  name? 

Marquis.  My  name?  John,  of  course.  I'm  a  valet.  Time  out  of 
mind  my  name  has  been  John. 

Second  News  Col.  Where  were  you  raised  ? 

Marquis.  Raised  I     What  d'ye  mean,  sir? 

Second  News  Col.  Where  were  you  located  when  you  were  bom? 

Marquis.  In  Ireland. 

Second  News  Col.  Don't  prevaricate,  stranger;  you  don't  talk  like 
an  Irishman.     I  know  something  of  those  cattle. 

Marquis.  I  am  an  Irishman. 

Second  News  Col.  Well,  that  certainly  accounts  for  your  being 
neither  British  nor  American.  And  you  two,  profess  to  be  really  and 
truly  a  lord  and  his  help,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Marquis.  Decidedly. 

Second  News  Col.  Well,  then,  let  us  all  start  for  my  boarding* 
house.  Where's  the  lord  ?  Oh,  there  he  is,  looking  at  tlie  floating- 
bath.  These  niggers  will  carry  your  luggage,  or  you  can  engage  with 
a  carter.     You  can  help  and  follow  us. 

Marquis.  Look  you  here,  sir by  the  bye,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Second  News  C0L4  Miggs,  sir  ;  Beniotowski  Miggs,  one  of  the 
reporters  for  the  '^  Jefiersonian,"  and  boarding-house-keeper,  325, 
Broadway,  not  far  from  Tattershall's  horse-store. 

*  The  word  JuUp  is  to  be  found  in  Fielding's  '*  Tom  Jones,**  where  it  is  a|^lied 
by  Sqnire  Western  to  some  kind  of  diink.  It  is  now  exclosiyely  an  Amerieaa 
word. 
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Marquis.  Well,  sir,  you  must  know  the  marquis  is  a  most  singular 
character — very  proud,  sir ;  and  he  invariably  looks  after  his  own 
luggage. 

Second  News  Col.  Indeed  I     What  is  your  department? 

Marquis.  Why,  I  manage  all  his  lordship's  pecuniary  transactions; 
spend  his  money,  keep  his  accounts,  and  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
his  committing  himself  by  gaming,  drinking,  fighting,  etcetera.  I  am 
his/actotum — ^his  travelling-companion  and  tutor. 

Second  News  Col.  Oh,  then,  you  are  not  what  one  might  call  a 
real  white  nigger? 

Marquis.  Not  exactly.  But  his  lordship  is  very  proud,  I  can 
assure  you.  You  will  see  that  he  will  not  dlow  either  of  us  to  walk 
with  him,  but  he  will  make  us  walk  on  before  whilst  he  has  an  eye  to 
the  valuables  in  those  trunks. 

Second  News  Col.  Now,  Ido  }\iat  calculate  that  if  I  had  a  male 
help,  rd  make  him  take  that  department.  [^Re'CtUer  valet 

Marquis.  Ah,  his  lordship  is  very  eccentric.  You  will  see  how  it 
will  be.  WiU  your  lordship  order  us  to  walk  on,  whilst  your  lordship 
looks  after  the  luggage? 

Valet.  Yes;  I'll  take  care  that  you  don't  play  me  your  usual  trick 
of  leaving  the  luggage  when  I  don't  look  after  it  myself.  Walk  on, 
sir,  with  that  man. 

Marquis.  There,  I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  Come  along.  His 
lordship  is  proud,  sir— nlevilish  proud. 

S' Exeunt  Marquis  and  Second  News  Ccl, 
\o  have  been  watching  this  scene  (lying 
under  the  trees)  here  come  forward  to  examine  the  supposed 
lord.     The  valet  stands  by  the  trunks^  and  the  Niggers  walk 
round  him. 
First  Nigger.  Ha,  yah!  if  this  beant  a  real  genooin  curosity  ob  de 
ole  country!     Ha,  yah!  a  markiss!    A  never  seed  one  afore. 
Second  Nigger.  Dib  oo  eber  see  one  behind? 
Third  Nigger.   He's  not  a  markiss.    A  hud  'em  call'm  a  laud  a 
expec. 

First  Nigger.  Well,  a  calcylate  a  laud  is  a  markiss  any  day.  '£m 
can't  go  higher  den  lau<L    Duke  ob  Wellenten's  a  laud. 

Valet.  Which  of  you  black  fellows  will  carry  this  luggage  the 
cheapest? 
FnisT  Nigger.  Well,  a  admire  dat. 
Second  Nigger.  So  do  ai. 

Third  Nigger.  Bery  good  ob  de  kind  ob  imperence  as  ^tis«  Shall 
a  call  a  cart?     Onny  charge  oo  a  shellen. 

Enter  Carter. 
Carter.  I  have  a  clever  cart  here,  sir.     One  dollar  to  Astor  House 
for  carriage  and  twenty-five  cents  for  hauling  in  and  out. 

Yalet.  Well,  take  tiiem  up;  and  I  tell  you  what,  you  blackamoors, 
the  next  time  I  come  by  this  here  place,  if  I  catch  any  of  you  grinning 
and  shewing  your  ivories  in  that  way  again.  Til  pitch  into  ye,  and  tap 
some  of  y'r  Dantsig  black  beer,  for  you've  got  never  a  mug  of  claret^ 
Uowed  if  I  don't. 

END  OF  THE  <<  FARCICAL  SCENE." 
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THE     LEADER'S     DEATH.* 

(From  ike  Gernum  of  Ferdinand  FreiUgraih.) 
BT  JOHN  OXENFOBD« 


**  0*EE  the  creeks  the  mist  is  rising, 

From  the  sail  'tis  dripping  fast ; 
Gre^  the  sky,  and  grey  the  water, 

Light  the  lantern  at  the  mast ! 
Hither,  with  your  wives  and  children. 

Haste  to  pray'r,  and  hare  the  head ; 
Hasten,  and  in  yonder  cahin, 

You  shall  gaze  upon  the  dead." 


Gliding  after  him  of  Boston 

Haste  the  German  laVrers  all. 
And  with  sunken  hrow  they  enter 

Yonder  cahin,  low  and  small. 
They,  who  far  across  the  ocean. 

Seeking  a  new  home  have  stray*d ; 
See  the  a^ed  man  that  led  them, 

In  his  shroud  hefore  them  laid. 


He  it  was  who,  roughly  joining 

Planks  of  fir,  had  huilt  their  hoat ; 
For  the  Rhine  it  left  the  Neckar, 

Thence  unto  the  sea  to  float. 
From  the  soil  his  sire  had  left  him. 

He  had  gone  with  heavy  heart ; 
Saying,  '*  Let  us  form  a  compact. 

Let  us  from  this  land  depart. 


**  Brethren,  let  us  hasten  westward. 

Where  the  red  of  mom  is  hright  ;t 
Let  us  huild  our  huts,  where  freedom 

Holds  the  line,  and  measures  ri^ht. 
There,  where  not  a  grain  can  perish, 

Brethren,  let  us  spend  our  toil ; 
There,where  he  who  ploughs  may  gather. 

Let  us  gladly  turn  the  soil. 

'*  Where  the  forest  grows  the  thickest, 
There  to  set  our  hearth  were  well ; 

Grant  me  this, — in  the  Savannas 
As  your  patriarch  to  dwell. 


As  the  shepherds  in  the  Bihle — 
Brethren,  let  us  live  as  thej ; 

Let  yon  light  that  ever  beameth 
Be  the  pillar  of  our  way. 

'*  Yes,  its  radiance  I  confide  in, 

Sure,  our  path  'twill  rightly  trace. 
Joyfully  in  these  my  grandsons 

Can  1  see  a  rising  race. 
As  for  me,  my  limbs  cQuld  moulder 

Here  at  home ;  my  staff  I  take, 
Gird  my  loins,  and  joumev  hoping. 

But  'tis  for  my  children  s  sake. 

**  Up  I  and  firom  the  land  of  Goshen ! 

Follow,  for  your  path  is  clear." 
But  the  aged  guide,  like  Moses, 

Never  saw  his  Canaan  near ; 
He  and  all  his  wishes  slumber — 

On  the  sea  he  breathed  his  last ; 
Hopes  fulfiird,  or  disappointed — 

£very  choice  alike  has  passed. 

Now  the  throng  their  guide  must  bury, 

Lost  and  without  hope  they  feel ; 
Silently  are  mothers  weeping. 

Frightened  babes  their  heads  conceal. 
And  the  men  arc  gazing  vaguely 

Tow'rd  the  rising,  distant  shore, 
Where  their  old  and  pious  leader 

Shall  direct  their  steps  no  more. 

**  O'er  the  creek  the  mist  is  rising, 

From  the  sail  *tis  dripping  fast ; 
Breathe  a  pray'r,  let  go  the  cable. 

Let  him  in  the  sea  be  cast  V* 
Tears  are  flowing,  waves  are  roaring, 

Shrieking  loud  the  sea-mew  files  ; 
Fifty  years  the  earth  he  cultured. 

Now  in  ocean's  depths  he  lies. 


*  This  poem,  thoagrh  it  still  shews  tht  author's  tendency  to  fly  to  a  rude  nature  from  cultivated 
society,  is  of  a  more  gentle  character  than  most  of  Freiligrath's.  The  satdect  is  the  death  of 
the  eldest  of  a  number  of  German  emigrants,  who  hHve  left  their  coontry  for  America,  and  it  is 
one  that  was  familiar  to  the  poet  {  as  from  issi  to  18S6,  he  was  in  a  mercantile  house,  in  Am- 
sterdam, and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  sach  expeditions.  For  a  very  fall  Ulustratlan 
of  the  life  and  characteristics  of  Freiligrath,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  a  work 
now  coming  oat  in  nombers,  called  *'  Deotsche  Dichter  der  Gegenwont,"  by  M.  NodnageL 
Before  condading  this  note  I  would  observe,  that  the  very  primitive  and  almost  ludlcnms  ex- 
pression, **  him  of  Boston,'*  is  exactly  given  from  the  original.— J.  O. 

t  This  mom  is  most  expressly  put  in  the  west,  to  shew  that  it  is  a  moral  and  not  a  phjaieal 
mom  that  the  poor  old  leader  contemplates.— J.  O. 
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THAPSACUS,    THE    FATAL   PASS. 

BY   W.    FRANCIS    AINSWORTH. 

The  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  of  a  great  river,  as  its 
waters  are  narrowed  by  some  bold,  rocky  channel,  or  spread  over  a 
lower  and  more  level  territory,  constitute,  in  the  absence  of  the  more 
stirring  incidents  of  inhabited  towns  and  ports,  objects  of  lively 
interest  in  a  first  navigation.  The  Euphrates,  in  its  long  course,  pre- 
sents many  points  of  view  of  this  description,  each  having  its  own 
peculiarities,  as  if  in  rivalship  of  beauty.  The  expansions  of  the 
Southern  Euphrates,  with  their  rich  palm-groves,  backed  by  a  clear, 
l>o^*>  green  sky,  are  softer  and  mellower  than  anything  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  same  river;  but  the  crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  times,  the 
historical  associations  of  every  step  of  its  banks,  and  even  of  its 
onward  flood,  lend  to  the  more  naked  districts  a  charm  peculiarly 
their  own. 

The  points  at  which  the  river  is  fordable  are  very  few;  from  its 
narrowness  and  other  circumstances,  there  were  zeugmas,  or  bridges  of 
boats,  in  ancient  times,  at  the  northerly  points  of  Rum-Kaleh,  "  the 
Roman  Castle,**  and  at  Birijik  (Birtha),  where  there  are  ferries  in 
the  present  day;  but  in  its  central  portion  there  is  only  one  ford,  now 
designated  as  that  of  the  Anaidi,  or  Bedwins,  and  it  is  only  available 
at  certain  seasons,  and  that  not  every  year. 

This  ford,  the  steamers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  passed  over  on 
a  first  navigation,  in  the  month  of  May,  without  difHculty,  but  the  two 
steamers  Nimrod  and  Nitocris  struck  on  it,  when  there  was  only 
twenty  inches  of  water,  from  the  months  of  October,  1841,  till 
February  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Euphrates  is  at  this  spot  full  of  beauty  and  majesty.  Its 
stream  is  wide,  and  its  waters  clear  and  blue.  Its  banks  are  low  and 
level  on  the  left,  but  imdulate  gently  to  the  right.  Previous  to 
arriving  at  this  point,  the  course  of  the  river  is  southerly,  but  here  it 
turns  to  the  east,  expanding  more  like  an  inland  lake  than  a  river,  and 
quitting,  as  Pliny  has  previously  described  it,  the  Palmyrean  solitudes 
for  the  fertile  Mygdonia. 

Taking  a  boat  and  native  pilot  with  us,  Colonel  Chesney  and  myself 
went  in  advance  of  the  steamers  to  examine  this  ford.  We  landed  on 
the  right  bank,  where  were  the  remains  of  a  paved  causeway,  leading 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  river,  and  continued  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  causeway  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  marked  on  the  Augustan 
and  Theodosian  tables,  and  was  carried  from  Auranitis,  by  Palmyra, 
to  Babylonia;  and  from  Palmyra,  by  Kesapha  and  Sura,  to  CarrhiEe,* 

*  Aecordinff  to  GoMelin,  the  merchants  of  Syria  and  Egypt  passed,  in  ancient 
times,  the  Eapnrates  at  Thapsacus,  fVom  whence  they  proceeded,  by  Ecbatana,  to 
the  Caspian  gates.  The  trending  of  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  soath-east  renders 
the  passage  at  a  higher  point  south  of  the  parallel  of  Bir^  ik,  as  at  Hierapolis,  Balis, 
or  uiaber,  of  little  or  no  advantage  in  proceeding  eastward ;  and  a  barren  country 
extends  between  the  Euphrates  and  Carrhn  or  Harran,  Batnse,  or  Serug,  and 
Anthemnsia  and  Ischines ;  but  these  districts  may  be  reached  in  safety  by  Thap- 
saeos  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Belicha.    Hence  it  will  be  understood  why 
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Edessa,  and  more  remote  countries.  When  Al  Mundar,  Christian 
Prince  of  Hira,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  restored  by  Nurshivan,  afler 
his  deposition  by  Kei  Kobad,  the  Grassanite  Prince,  Arethas,  appealed 
to  the  Latin  name,  strata^  of  this  paved  causeway,  as  an  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and  labours  of  the  Romans. 

A  long  line  of  mounds,  disposed  something  like  those  of  Nineveh, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  lay  below  us  to  the  left,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  all  that  remained  of  the  Thiphsach,  from  whence  Solomon 
had  dominion  over  all  the  regions  on  this  side  the  river,  even  to 
Gazzah,  (1  Kings,  iv.  24.)  This  Tiphsach,  or  Thapsakhi,  <^  a  pass, 
a  passing  over,  or  a  ford,  of  the  Hebrews,  became  the  Thapsacus  of 
the  Gre^s  and  Romans. 

Out  of  the  plain  on  the  opposite  side  rose  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of 
more  recent  times,  and  the  view  was  terminated  by  the  more  distant 
double  ramparts  of  Rakkah,  the  ancient  Nicephorum  and  Callinicus, 
situated  where  the  Euphrates  again  resumes  its  southerly  course. 

I  sat  upon  the  greensward  above  this  causeway  as  the  Colonel  was 
making  some  examinations  around,  and  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and 
deep  emotion  crept  over  my  mind  as  I  inwardly  contemplated  the 
different  fortunes  of  those  who  had  crossed,  as  invaders,  conquerors,  or 
in  flight,  this  celebrated  ford  of  the  Euphrates.  As  each  passed  in 
review,  the  fatality  attached  to  them  appeared  to  become  more  striking, 
and  so  characteristic  as  really  to  appear,  by  a  strange  superstition,  to 
belong  to  the  place. 

First  came  the  hosts  of  Xerxes,  speeding  their  onward  way  to  over- 
throw a  young  and  rising  civilization.  The  combustion  of  Athens, 
and  the  engagements  of  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  Mycale,  stand  among  the 
list  of  fatalities  produced  by  this  invasion  from  across  the  Euphrates. 

The  misled  Greeks  and  barbarians  collected  by  Cyrus  the  younger, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  followed  in 
the  van.  Cyrus,  in  his  march  in  Asia  Minor,  by  Sardis  and  Celaenas, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  the 
afoae  point.  Thapsacus  is  described  by  Xenophon  as  being  then  a  large 
and  flourishing  city.  It  was  here  that  the  troops  were  first  informed  tluit 
they  were  going  against  the  Great  King.  Xerxes,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus,  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  one 
was  tied  to  the  other,  had  constructed  a  similar  one  at  Thapsacus,  but 
this  was  destroyed  by  Abrocomas  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus.  Anxious 
to  shew  his  allegiance,  Menon  first  led  his  gallant  Thessalians  across 
the  stream,  the  waters  of  which  did  not  reach  above  the  men's  breasts. 
The  whole  army  followed  the  example  thus  set  to  them,  and  the 
flattering  Israelites  declared  that  the  river  was  never  fordable  before, 
and  that  it  visibly  submitted  to  Cyrus  as  to  its  future  king.     And 

CrassoB  and  Galerins,  who  were  going  east,  took  the  same  road  as  the  armies  boond 
to  Babylonia.  Hence,  Ammianus  describes  Nicephorum,  as  in  the  time  of  Jaliaii« 
a  strongly-fortified  and  commercial  city,  and  hence  its  importance  under  the 
Rhali&te  and  the  early  Turks.  Gibbon  must  have  had  Xenophon's  description  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Chaboras  in  his  mind,  when  he  describes  the  district  in- 
tervening between  Nicephorum  and  Carrhss  as  **  a  smooth  and  barren  aorfkoe  of 
sandy  desert,  without  trees,  and  without  fresh  water."  Nothing  can  be  fiurther 
from  the  truth.  The  districts  of  CarrhsD  and  of  Batn»  are  everywhere  fertile  and 
productiye,  and  constitute  the  richest  rice-granaries  of  Mesopotamia.  Theywere 
the  first  territories  seised  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  after  the  defeat  ox  the  Turks  at  NisiK 
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what  was  the  result? — ^the  death  of  Cyrus  on  the  plain  of  Cunaza, 
killed  probably  by  his  brother  whom  he  had  just  wounded,  and  the 
disastrous  but  memorable  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks! 

The  favourite  mistress  of  Cyrus,  Milto  by  name,  but  whom,  in 
honour  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  he  designated  his  Aspasia,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  with  the  army,  and  was  left  behind  as  an  apple  of  discord. 
Beloved  by  Artaxerxes,  she  was  asked  of  him  by  his  son  Darius,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  being  declared  successor  to  the  throne,  and  when  it 
was  customary  to  ask  a  favour  which  was  never  refused.  The  king 
told  his  son,  that,  if  she  consented  to  be  his,  he  should  not  oppose  it; 
and  Milto  declared  in  favour  of  the  son,  which  so  displeased  Artaxerxes 
that  he  doomed  her  to  perpetual  chastity  in  the  Temple  of  Anaitis, 
the  Diana  of  the  Romans.  This  exasperated  Darius  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  conspired  to  put  his  father  to  death;  but  liis  design  being  dis- 
covered, it  ended  in  his  own  destruction,  and  he  became  the  second 
princely  victim  of  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  unfortunate  Darius,  surnamed  Codoman,  advanced  by  Thap- 
sacus,  to  resist  the  invading  legions  of  Alexander;  but  defeated  at 
Issus,  he  was  allowed  to  retreat  leisurely  and  destroy  the  bridge,  while 
the  Macedonian  hero  besieged  Tyre  and  advanced  into  Egypt. 
Alexander  arrived  at  Thapsacus  on  his  way  to  subject  the  Oriental 
world.  He  crossed  the  river,  according  to  some,  by  means  of  a  double 
bridge,  attached  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  but  according  to 
Arrian,  by  a  succession  of  boats,  slung  crosswise,  and  retained  in  that 
position  by  great  osier  panniers,  full  of  heavy  stones,  sunk  in  the 
stream.  The  connexion  between  the  boats  was  then  established  by 
means  of  two  planks  carefully  tied  togetlier.  It  appears  that  he  after- 
wards crossed  the  Indus  by  a  bridge  of  contiguous  boats,  after  the 
Persian  fashion.  Darius  was  miserably  murdered  by  Bessus,  and 
Alexander  himself  died,  subsequently,  in  a  sadder  manner,  at  Babylon. 
This  event  changed  the  fate  of  the  existing  world.  The  foundation 
of  an  empire,  with  that  ancient  city  for  its  centre,  was — ^by  an  inter- 
vention of  Providence,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  ensured  the  first 
dispersion  of  nations — frustrated,  and  its  different  territories  broken  up 
among  his  rival  generals. 

Alexander,  as  was  his  custom,  celebrated  his  successful  passage  of 
the  Euphrates  by  founding  a  town,  which  he  called  Nicephorum,  the 
"  City  of  Victory."  And  under  the  Seleucidas,  Thapsacus  was  em- 
bellished and  adorned,  and  became  Amphipolis.  Four  centuries  after- 
wards, Tnyan  offered  oblations  at  the  grave  of  Alexander;  and  a  cen- 
tury later,  Severus  sealed  up  his  desecrated  tomb. 

The  next  who  came  to  pass  the  fatal  bridge  was  Crassus,  the  haughty 
representative  of  the  Homan  republic  in  the  east.  Ominous  events 
had  foretold  evil  on  his  quitting  the  despoliated  Hierapolis.  His  son 
had  fallen;  and  he  stumbled  over  him  at  the  ga^teway  of  the  rich  and 
sacred  city  of  the  Syrians  ;  and  this  event,  combined  with  other  ill 
omens,  had  filled  his  mind  with  melancholy.  Dion  Cassius  relates 
that  Crassus  crossed  the  Euplurates  at  Zeugma;  "  thus  the  place  was 
called  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  crossed  here.'* 
Platarch  says  he  began  his  march  along  the  side  of  the  river,  hence  he 
no  doubt  went  to  Nicephorum,  from  whence  he  could  follow  the 
Bilecha,  the  ancient  Carrh^,  or  river  of  Anthemusia,  and  the  "  royal 
river"  of  Strabo,  to  the  ci^  of  first  name,  and  which  is  the  same  as 
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the  Harran  of  Scriptures.  But  after  quitting  the  river,  he  was  led 
astray  by  the  wiles  of  Abgarus,  the  Armenian  chief  of  Edessa:  and  the 
events  of  Carrhae  ( Carrhce  clade  Crassi  nolriles)  determined  that  the 
fate  of  the  next  trans-Euphratic  invader  should  not  differ  from  the 
others. 


t( 


by  his  miserable  death,  Crassas 


Stained  with  his  Latian  blood  the  ABsyrlan  Carras." 

Lwxuius,  lib.  L,  ver.  104. 

His  death  was  effected  by  the  treachery  of  Surenas,  a  short  time  after 
the  battle  in  which  the  unfortunate  father  had  seen  his  gallant  son's 
head  carried  on  the  victorious  spears  of  the  Paithians.  "  This  nus- 
fortune  is  entirely  mine,"  said  be  to  his  dismayed  troops;  **  the  loss 
of  one  person  cannot  affect  the  victory.  Let  us  charge — let  us  fight 
like  Romans:  if  you  feel  for  a  father  who  has  just  lost  a  son  whose 
valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  your  rage  and  resentment  against 
those  insulting  barbarians!''    But  it  was  too  late. 

Dion  Cassius,  in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  Trajan,  will  admit  of  no 
other  interpretation  than  that  the  Emperor,  after  sending  for  his 
materials  for  boat-building  to  the  woods  of  Nisibis,  constructed  his 
fleet  on  the  Tigris,  and  sailed  down  that  river.  But  this  narrative  is 
positively  contradicted,  by  Trajan's  visiting  the  bituminous  pits  of  Hit 
and  the  ruins  of  Babylon  on  his  way,  as  related  by  the  same  authority; 
of  his  having  also  intended  to  make  a  canal  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris;  and  still  moi*e  particularly,  by  liis  having  dragged  over  his 
vessel  from  the  former  river  to  the  latter  ;  all  these  transactions 
having  occurred  previously  to  liis  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Tigris  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Ctesiphon. 

Many  considerations  point  out  the  Chaboras— the  modem  Khabur 
•—as  the  river  which  would  alone  present  the  combined  advantages  of 
a  recipient  for  his  boats,  as  a  branch  flows  past  Nisibis,  and  a  means 
to  convey  them  down  its  waters  to  Creusium. 

It  appears  from  Xiphilinus,  ihat  Severus  invaded  Babylon  and 
Seleucia  from  the  same  points.  He  went  to  Nisibis,  which  had  been 
a  short  time  previously  besieged  by  the  Farthians,  and  vigorously  and 
successfully  defended  by  Lotus.  He  then  sailed  upon  the  Euphrates, 
which  he  must  have  joined,  like  Trajan,  who  was  his  example,  at  Cha- 
boras, with  all  expedition,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  vessels.  The 
circumstances  of  Nisibis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Creusium  on  the  other, 
being  so  long  limitrophaJ  towns  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  strongly  pre- 
sumptive of  their  being  made  the  points  of  departure  in  incursions 
carried  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  Trajan  and  Severus  thus 
escaped  the  fatal  passage;  and  appear  also  to  have  avoided  the  oft-in- 
flicted penalties. 

The  unfortunate  young  Antonius  Grordianus  passed  the  river  at  the 
same  point,  in  successful  pursuit  of  the  Persians,  only  to  be  assassi- 
nated by  Julius  Fhillipus,  surnamed  the  Arab.  The  tomb  of  the 
emperor  was  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Julian,  in  an  olive  grove  a 
little  south  of  the  Chaboras. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Tiridates,  son  of 
Chosroes,  was  invested  by  the  Romans  with  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. 
Notwithstanding  the  valour  of  the  Armenian,  who  had  received  his 
education  among  the  Roman  legions,  he  was  ultimately  overcome,  and 
expelled  the  country  by  Narses.    Galerius  was  sent  by  Diocletian  to 
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his  assistance.  He  led  his  troops  across  tlie  fatal  passage,  and  was 
defeated  on  the  plains  of  Carrlue.  At  the  return  of  Galerius,  com- 
menced those  civil  wars  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  empire 
of  the  West,  the  supremacy  of  Constantine  at  Byzantium,  and  the 
miserahle  death  of  Gralerius: 

Julian  next  led  the  most  numerous  army  that  ever  accompanied  the 
Caesars  to  Persia,  across  the  Euphrates,  at  this  too  celebrated  passage. 
He  had  been  accompanied  from  Antioch  to  Hierapolis  by  the  learned 
Bishop  of  the  last-mentioned  place;  but  the  arguments  of  the  Christian 
prelate  were  listened  to,  while  disregarded,  by  the  apostate  king,  not- 
withstanding the  sad  omen  of  the  gate  of  the  holy  city  falling  upon, 
and  killing  fifty  soldiers. 

Passing  the  Euphrates,  he  went  to  Carrhae,  where  he  sacrificed  to 
the  moon,  a  masculine  deity  among  the  low  Latins.  It  had  always 
l>een  so  in  the  East :  the  Men  of  the  Egyptians  and  Cappadocians 
l>eing  a  nmsculine  deity.  Even  after  the  established  supremacy  of 
n>iana,  many,  who  thought  that  by  adoring  the  moon  as  a  female  it 
anight  contribute  to  certain  matrimonial  inconveniences,  continued  the 
"traditional  form  of  worship.  The  Arabs  still  speak  of  the  moon 
^Grama)  in  the  masculine  gender. 

Julian  was,  at  this  period,  much  disturbed  and  troubled  with  dreams, 
smd  another  bad  omen  occurred.  The  day  of  his  march  from  Carrlue 
to  the  Chaboras,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatine  was  burnt  at  Rome. 
^Referring,  as  Ammianus  relates,  to  the  acts  of  Trajan,  he  took  boats 
mil  the  mouth  of  the  Chaboras,  and  descended  the  Euphrates,  when  his 
^eet  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  from  tlie  desert,  on  which 
^>ccaaion  many  boats  were  sunk  and  many  lives  lost.  This  occurred 
9xt  Anah.  A  definite  engagement  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Ctesiphon, 
'^rhen  Julian  was  mortally  wounded.  The  Christians  relate  that  he 
"^hrew  the  blood,  streaming  from  his  wound,  into  the  air,  exclaiming,  in 
^-exation  of  spirit,  "  Hold,  Nazarene !  there  is  enough  to  satiate 
^hee!*^  But  the  Pagan  historians  make  no  mention  of  such  an  occur- 
rence. The  fatality  attendant  upon  this  passage  of  the  Euphrates  did 
not  end  here,  for  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian,  perished  on  the  re- 
"treat,  at  Dadastana,  a  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia  and 
Cralatia. 

The  first  time  that  Nicephorium  is  mentioned  as  Callinicus  is  in 
the  account  given  by  Eutropius  of  the  campaign  of  Galerius.  This, 
to  a  certain  extent,  lends  force  to  the  statement  made  by  Yalesius, 
that  it  was  so  called  because  Callinicus,  the  sophist,  was  slain  there; 
for  this  Callinicus,  sumamed  Sutonius,  lived  in  the  time  of  Galerius; 
but  in  the  chronicles  of  Alexander,  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  named 
alter  Seleucus  Callinicus. 

Thapsacus  also  became  Sura  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  CsBsars,  for 
it  is  so  called  by  Pliny,  and  afterwards  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  so  written 
in  the  tables;  and  in  the  Notitias  of  the  Oriental  empire,  it  is  called, 
*'  Flaviajirma  Sura.^     The  site  is  still  designated  as  Suriyeh. 

With  the  rise  of  Muhammedan  power,  Callinicus  became  Rakkali, 
^  the  White,"  or  <<  the  Illustrious,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Rakkah,  the 
DariL,  or  Obscure,  a  large  village  lower  down  the  river.  Harun  al 
Rashid  built  himself  a  splendid  summer  palace  at  this  place,  where  he 
waa  accustomed  to  dwell  with  his  favourite  wife,  Zobeidah,  ^^  with 
VOL.  in.  N 
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great  delight."  The  remains  of  this  palace  still  adorn  the  predncts  of 
the  city,  and  are  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The 
building  is  polygonal;  and  in  the  interior,  tapering  columns  rise  up 
to  spring  off  with  groined  acches  in  the  characteristic  horse-shoe  form. 
The  walls  are  richly  ornamented  and  painted  with  arabesques;  and 
the  peristyles  and  ceiling  are  also  beautifully  ornamented  with  ara- 
besques and  fretwork  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Interlined  are  the 
words,  Wala  ghalib  ilia  11a — "  God  alone  is  conqueror,"  and  extracts 
from  the  Koran.  The  visitor  feels  himself  as  if  magically  transported 
into  one  of  the  fairy  palaces  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  yet 
the  material  is  but  hardened  mud,  and  the  style  has  evidently  no  more 
remote  origin  than  the  tented  habitations  of  the  wandering  tribes. 
Harun  al  Rashid  collected  around  him  here  the  literature  and  learning 
of  the  age;  and  among  them  was  the  chieftain  of  Batnae  al  Bategni,  a 
distinguished  astronomer,  who  computed  new  tables  superior  to  those  of 
Ptolemy.  Rakkah  became  also  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Khalif  al 
Mamun,  under  whose  direction  an  arc  of  the  meridian  was  measured 
on  the  neighbouring  plains.  This  was  the  Augustan  age  of  the 
Arabs. 

Rakkah  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  fosse,  now  crowded  with  foxes 
and  jackalls,  and  two  battlemented  walls,  the  outer  one  lower  than  the 
inner.  There  are  only  two  semicircular  towers  at  the  south-east  and 
south-west  angles.  There  are  four  gateways,  rather  omamentaL  The 
interior  contains  three  piles  of  buildings;  all  the  rest  is  desert,  and 
tenanted  by  large  lizards  (monitors),  two  feet  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
in  length.  One  of  these  piles  was  the  palace;  the  other  the  college, 
having  eleven  arches  supported  by  caryatid  pilasters.  There  was 
also  a  tower,  fifty-eight  feet  in  height,  rising  out  of  this  building. 
Near  the  gateway,  called  that  of  Timur  the  Tatar,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
guard-house.  Outside  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  a  mosque,  and  of 
a  square  tower,  resembling  the  one  at  Carrh® ;  also,  ruins  of  a  castel- 
lated building,  and  of  a  khan. 

At  the  decline  of  the  Khalifat,  Togrul  Bey,  the  first  of  the  Se\)u- 
kiyan  sultans,  having  driven  the  Arabs  before  him,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  Suriyeh,  and  was  invested  at  Rakkah,  as  conqueror  of 
the  Gasnevides,  and  in  great  solemnity,  with  the  title  of  EHialif,  which 
comprehends  the  concrete  character  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  and 
is  used  to  signify,  the  Vicar  of  God.  This  was  a  fatality  of  a  most 
serious  complexion — it  was  the  first  and  earnest  step  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  led  the  way  to,  at  the  present  moment, 
four  centuries  of  Muhammedan  domination  in  Europe. 

Suleiman,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Oghus,  and  the 
great  ancestor  of  the  Osmanli  Turks,  migrated  from  Khorasan^  at  the 
head  of  60,000  souls,  and  arrived  at  the  fatal  passage.  Muhammedan 
enthusiasm. was  scarcely  ever  attended  by  much  prudence  or  caution. 
The  bridge  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  Suleiman  threw  himself  on 
horseback  into  the  current,  to  shew  the  way ;  but  both  were  carried 
away  by  the  stream  and  drowned,  and  the  body  of  the  Turk  chief  was 
with  difiiculty  recovered.  It  was  taken  reverentially,  and  buried 
under  the  marble  walls  of  Kaleh  Jaber,  by  tradition  one  of  Alexander's 
forts,  and  one  day's  journey  to  the  north  of  Thapsacus ;  but  beloved 
by  Muhammedans  as  the  seat  of  a  tekkiyeh,  or  monastery,  of  the 
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Shdkh  Abou  Bekir.  Sultan  Selim,  of  the  Osmanli  dynasty,  after- 
wards built  a  mausoleum  over  his  remains,  at  a  place  still  called 
Mezar  Turk — "the  tomb  of  the  Turk,"  a  distinctive  appellation 
seldom  used.  An  Oriental  poet  sang  Suleiman's  death,  in  allusion  to 
his  impetuous  anger  at  the  obstacle  which  the  river  presented  to  his 
march: — 

**  Since  he  the  river  Salle  dicknot  love. 
He  in  that  very  river  met  hU  death." 

Timur  Bey,  our  Tamerlane,  next  besieged  Rakkah,  but  being  de- 
fended by  a  double  wall,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem, 
to  effect  its  reduction.  Breaking  up  the  siege  to  all  appearance,  he 
took  his  departure,  leaving  behind  him  only  such  superfluous  baggage 
as  could  be  supposed  to  be  dispensed  with  by  a  discomfited  army. 
This  was  taken  into  the  town  by  the  rejoicing  inhabitants ;  but  it  con- 
tained soldiers,  who  the  same  night  opened  the  gate,  still  called  that 
of  l^ur,  to  Tatar  troops,  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  waiting 
this  opportunity. 

Thus  Timur  secured  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  boding  fatality 
to  the  pride  of  Bajazet,  who  was  led  about  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage. 
Se  had  carefully  preserved  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life  the 
dust  which  in  his  expeditions  had  stuck  to  his  clothes,  and  at  his  death 
be  beseeched  the  bystanders,  with  direful  imprecations,  to  make  a  brick 
of  it,  and  place  it  in  his  cofiln  under  his  right  arm,  instead  of  a  cushion, 
adding,  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  the  Hadiz,  or  sacred  saying — **  If 
mny  man's  feet  have  been  sprinkled  with  the  dust  of  the  path  of  the 
liord,  him  will  Grod  preserve  from  hell  fire." 

Fnom  an  inscription  which  we  found  at  Rakkah,  it  appears  that  the 
vralls  were  repdred,  and  the  city  embellished  by  Sultan  Suleiman,  son 
o£  Selim,  in  the  year  1090  of  the  Hejira.  This  was  the  same  sultan 
mho  first  extended  the  Osmanli  dominion  to  Baghdad  and  Mosul,  or 
to  the  limits  of  the  Tigris. 

I  was  aroused  irom  this  long  reverie  by  a  call  from  the  Colonel, 
Uid  found  that  the  steamers  were  approaching.  We  had  no  time  to 
explore  Thapsacus  more  dosdy ;  but  crossing  a  plain  cultivated  by 
bhe  Wddah  Arabs,  arrived  at  another  promontory,  from  whence  we 
book  boat  to  intercept  the  steamers.  Opposite  to  us,  and  far  out  in 
bhe  stream,  there  rose  a  gigantic  isolated  mass  of  rock,  called  Ha^jar 
BsMS,  and  resembling,  but  not  so  large  as,  the  Baba  Kai,  or  *^  Father 
of  rocks,"  near  the  iron  gates  of  the  Danube.  The  steamers  were 
plying  their  rapid  course  onwards,  the  Euphrates  leading  the  way,  by 
%  mile  or  so ;  and  we  soon  began  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  fetching  her, 
tnd  intended  making  away  for  the  Tigris^  when  she  lay  to,  and  we 
happily  reached  our  own  berths. 

Was  it  connected  with  the  same  fatality,  above  related,  that,  twelve 
itsjs  after  passing  this  ford,  the  THgris  steamer  was  lost  in  a  hurricane, 
when  nineteen  persons  perished,  and  our  commander  was  saved  by 
providence  alone  ? 
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BT  mSS  SKELTON. 

Hr  gat  beneath  a  cresset's  ray,  in  a  dark  and  loftj  room, 
With  eyes  and  hair  of  raven  black,  and  brow  of  midnight  gloom ; 
I  stood  before  that  mighty  seer— I  brought  him  gems  and  gold — 
**  All  this  shall  be  thine  own,"  I  cried ;  **  do  thon  my  fate  unfold.^ 

"Lady,"  he  said ;  and  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  soft  and  low. 
As  singing  winds  that  through  the  trees  in  summer  evenings  blow ; 
**  Take  back  thy  wealth — take  back  thy  gems ;  I  do  not  n^d  thy  gold ; 
For  the  sake  of  thy  bright  eyes  alone  will  I  thy  fate  unfold. 

**  But  first  I  ask  thee, — hast  thon  strength  bevond  the  strength  of  man? 
Courage  to  see  the  past  return — the  coming  hour  to  scan  ? 
Canst  thou  behold  them  all  pass  by,  with  brow  and  lip  unmoved  ? 
They,  the  deceiving  or  deceived !  the  loving  and  the  loved  ?" 

And  then  I  answer'd,  ^  Mighty  seer,  draw  thou  the  circle  rounds 

I  have  strength  beyond  the  strength  of  man — I  dread  not  sight  or  sound ; 

I  would  but  see  m^  mother's  shade,  fkir  as  on  earth  she  moved— 

I  would  but  see  mine  own  true  knight — the  loving  and  the  loved.** 

Then  thrice  he  drew  the  charmed  ring,  three  times  the  incense  flung. 
Till  o*er  us  both  a  smoky  cloud  of  sable  darkness  hung ; 
And,  when  the  darkness  pass*d  away,  forth  from  the  opening  gloom. 
My  mother's  gentle  form  appeared  in  all  her  vanish*d  bloom. 

As  one  up-risen  from  deep  sleep,  her  look  was  strange  and  wild^* 
She  gased  upon  me  as  I  knelt ;  but  did  not  know  her  child. 
The  gloom  retum'd— the  figure  pass'd,  back  to  its  long  decay : 
'*  Now  shew  to  me  mine  own  true  knight — my  lover  fiiur  away.^ 

Again  the  charmed  ring  was  traced,  again  the  incense  flung. 
Again  the  smoky  cloud  around  in  thickest  darkness  hung ; 
Again  the  darkness  clear*d  away,  beneath  an  open  sky, 
Casing  upon  my  pictured  face,  I  saw  my  lover  lie. 

**  Well  hast  thou  done,  oh,  mighty  Seer  I  the  present  and  the  past 
Have  both  been  mine.    One  trial  more — the  greatest  and  the  last : 
Then  spoke  the  Wizard, — "  Now  will  I  thy  coming  &te  nnfold ; 
One  litUe  month  shall  pass  away — look  I  what  dost  thou  behold  ?** 

I  saw  m^f—^ll  pale  and  wan ;  my  dark  and  floating  hair 
Fell  o*er  a  fkce  most  sad  and  changed — a  fice  that  once  was  fair ; 
I  saw  my  lover — ^holy  saints  I  that  guile  like  his  shonld  be ! 
A  fairer  bride  was  by  his  side ;  he  did  not  think  on  me ! 

I  conld  no  longer  keep  the  vow  to  mark  all  things  nnmoTed ; 
I  could  not  see  him  pass  away,  unloving,  though  so  loved ; 
But  with  a  wild  and  bitter  shriek,  I  stated  to  my  feet ; 
I  crofs*d  the  ring—I  stretch'd  my  arms,  my  fidtUess  love  to  greet. 

Ix>ud  yells  arose,  above,  around — I  fidnt — I  swoon  awar ; 
But  I  have  waken*d  from  that  trance,  I  hail  the  light  ofdiay. 
Ah !  sister  mine,  thou  weepett  sore ;  my  lover— where  is  he? 
'  A  fairer  bride  is  by  his  side ;  he  doth  not  think  on  thee !" 
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EDITED   BY    GEORGE    RAYMOND, 

"  I  laid  my  account  with  seeing  my  play  appear  at  last,  with  such  advantage  as 
should  make  ample  amends  for  all  my  disappointments." — SmolktCs  Preface  to 
•*  The  REGiciDii." 

VII. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  untoward  circumstances  which 
attended  the  production  of  Colman's  drama  of  the  "  Iron  Chest" — that 
the  essential  incidents  of  the  piece  were  taken  from  Godwin's  novel, 
("  Caleb  Williams;")  that  it  was  first  represented  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  March,  1796;  and  that  the  event  was  disappointment  and  failure; 
upon  the  cause  of  which  great  diversity  of  public  opinion  was  let  loose, 
though  the  mind  of  the  author  was  at  least  free  from  any  embar- 
rassment of  doubt,  as  appeared  by  a  "-/V^ace"  to  the  publication  of 
the  above — a  production  which  at  the  time  excited  very  general  and 
animated  attention. 

That  Mr.  Colman  might  have  had  many  grounds  for  regret,  and 
some  for  complaint,  the  very  subsequent  success  of  this  drama  is  a 
sufficient  proof;  but  nothing  surely  could  justify  an  attack  on  "Mr, 
Kemble,  which,  for  loud  invective  and  an  impudicious  use  of  local 
language,  (for  the  first  time,  then,  the  weapons  of  a  gentleman,)  is 
certainly  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  the  "  memorable."  That  a 
Thapsody  so  furious  should  seize  on  public  attention  was  no  matter  of 
surprise;  but  attention  may  be  engaged  without  approbation  making 
one  of  the  party.  We  are  amused  at  the  fury  of  the  man  more  than  we 
admire  the  science  of  the  combatant,  and  are  not  with  great  difficulty 
led  to  believe  that  he  who  could  pen  so  impotent  a  piece  of  reasoning 
might  possibly  have  written  a  play  not  worth  the  acting. 

Into  the  cause  of  the  dispute  itself  we  do  not  enter.  Its  interest 
passed  away  with  the  moment  that  begot  it.  Satisfied  we  are  that  no 
provocation  can  acquit  Mr.  Colman  either  of  doing  violence  to  his 
inend  or  injustice  to  himself.  As  he  was  not  nice  in  respect  of  im- 
plements of  offi^nce,  it  is  the  more  mournful  that  he  should  have  been 
^thout  a  triumph;  for  triumpli  this  was  none,  except  with  those  who, 
like  himself,  could  mistake  fury  for  argument,  and  "  calling  names"  for 
the  pungency  of  satire. 

No  sooner  was  Elliston  safe  in  Colman's  hands  than  the  manager 
disclosed  his  purpose — namely,  the  resuscitation  of  Sir  Edward  Mor* 
4imer  in  the  person  of  Robert  Elliston,*  Having  taken  some  liberties 
"with  Mr.  Colman's  Preface,  we  must  now,  in  justice  to  the  drama 
itself,  pursue  its  history  to  the  close.  The  "  Mirror,"  a  great  theatrical 
HQthority  of  the  time,  had  pronounced  this  play  to  be  beyond  all  hope; 
that  it  was  a  very  defective  piece  of  work,  which  under  no  circumstances 
could  possibly  make  a  permanent  stand.  But  the  experiment  Colman 
>7as  resolved  to  make — ^the  magic  lamp  he  was  determined  to  possess; 
and  on  looking  round  for  a  fit  instrument  to  his  project,  fixed  on  the 
young  Aladdin  he  had  purposely  enticed  to  London.     Elliston  was  of 

*  Many  were  the  poetic  germinations  on  the  Colman  and  Kemble  cast— the 
best,  pernapf,  a  quotation  from  the  Roman  Satirist: — 


— — —  popnlos  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  ^lando 
Ipse  domi,  simul  aC  nnmmos  contemplor  uiArcA, 
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an  ardent,  but  not  a  presumptuous  temper.  Hamlet  he  had  r^arded 
wiUi  becoming  diffidence  of  his  immature  powers,  and  the  proposition 
now  made  to  him  of  rescuing  from  the  very  grave  a  subject  which  the 
faculty  had  pronounced  beyond  all  cure,  and  emphatically  given  over 
by  the  great  Paracelsus  himself,  inspired  him  with  no  slight  sensations 
of  fear. 

Having  played  Octavian  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  repeated  it  on 
the  22nd,  he  resumes  his  correspondence  with  his  uncle: — "  Here  am 
I  once  more  in  London,  and  have  again  paid  my  respects  to  a  London 
audience,  by  whom  I  have  been  received  with  renewed,  with  in- 
creased demonstrations  of  welcome.  Colman's  '  lion  Chest,*  which  has 
made  some  noise  in  the  dramatic  world,  is  published,  and  with  it  a 
*  Preface,'  or  a  prescription,  which  the  author  no  doubt  intended  for 
Kemble's  malady.  You  will  be  much  diverted  with  it.  The  *  Lron 
Chest'  is  now  to  be  performed  at  the  Haymarket,  and  I  am  fixed  cm  to 
take  the  character  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  It  is  thought  by  many 
a  bold  attempt,  but  by  none  more  so  than  myself.  If  this  succeeda,  it 
will  do  greatly  for  me ;  if  it  fails,  the  blame  will  remain  where  the 
public  voice  has  already  declared  it — on  the  play  and  the  author. 
Toung  Bannister,  eaten  up  with  spleen,  has  positivdy  refused  my  re- 
peating Sheva,  which  he  claims  his  unalienable  own;  and  as  I  do  not 
think  it  prudent  to  perform  Handet,  or  indeed  anything  I  could  not 
confidently  offer  to  Uie  public,  I  am  at  a  stand.  The  '  Iron  Chest' 
engages  all  my  attention — I  am  already  in  the  stirrup  of  my  purpose- 
wish  me,  dear  sir,  success." 

The  morning  of  the  29th  arrived.  Never  had  Elliston  felt  himself 
more  depressed,  not  even  when  at  Hull  he  believed  himself  abandoned 
by  his  revered  relative.  Bannister  had  not  treated  him  kindly  of  late, — 
the  words  of  a  respectable  journal,  speaking  of  Elliston's  ShevOj  ran- 
kled perhaps  in  his  memory,  ^*  We  may  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  first 
•xhibitions  of  the  day," — so  that  Elliston  began  almost  to  sour  at  that 
success  which  had  purchased  him  the  *'  slings  and  arrows"  of  distem- 
pered friends.  He  remembered  Colman's  words,  *'A  new  play  re- 
doubles the  hazard  to  a  new  actor."  How  disheartening,  therefore,  had 
become  his  present  cliance!  He  almost  fancied  this  manager-author 
was  sacrificing  him  to  the  desperate  hope  of  his  own  extrication. 
The  state  of  his  nerves  was  something  like  that  of  a  young  barrister 
on  the  first  day  of  term,  having  '*  to  move"  in  a  court  as  yet  uncon* 
scions  of  his  accents.  A  thousand  times  did  he  wish  the  **  new  trial" 
were  already  granted. 

A  full  house  and  loud  encouragement  greeted  the  appearance  of  the 
Ha3rmarket  Sir  Edward,  which,  like  the  first  shot  in  the  field,  fireed 
his  spirit  from  its  bondage,  and  he  entered  gallantly  on  the  fight.  The 
experiment  was  adequate  to  the  purpose^-Colman's  object  was  fvSkj 
accomplished,  and  £lliston's  fame  in  a  considerable  degree  adyanced. 
The  play  met  with  success,  the  chief  performer  with  approbation  and 
applause,  and  from  that  moment  the  **  Iron  Chest"  begone  a  stock- 
piece  in  the  acting  drama! 

The  "  Mirror"  now  found  itself  in  an  awkward  predicament.  Fain 
would  it  still  declare,  '*  No  looking-glass  was  half  so  true  I"  but  its  £ice 
became  not  a  little  wavy,  and  gave  a  somewhat  distorted  line  to  the 
features,  like  some  of  those  cheap  glasses  which  hang  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Drury  Lane.    The  *'  Mirror"-Hi  Kemble  reflector«^liad 
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hithci'to  represented  Elliston  in  rather  showy  colours;  but  now,  al- 
though brighter  hues  were  before  it,  it  had  been  breathed  upon  by 
some  interest  or  other  which  materially  dinmied  its  surface.  But 
Elliston,  who  by  this  time  had  himself  manifested  sundry  inclinations 
for  **  taidng  another  glass,"  was  constrained  for  a  moment  to  accept 
the  goods  the  gods  provided.  The  paragraph  is  curious: — '^  Had 
Mr.  Kemble  played  Mortimer  infinitely  better  than  he  did,  the  *  Iron 
Chest'  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  condemned  at  Drury  Lane."  (It 
has  been  acted  at  Drury  Lane  a  hundred  times  since  with  success.) 
'*  Had  Mr.  Elliston  not  played  half  so  well  as  he  did,  the  *  Iron  Ches^ 
would  have  been  successful  at  Mr.  Colman's  own  theatre.^  (The  in- 
•inuation  is  clear;  the  charge  easily  made;  but  does  the  history  of  the 
piece  for  forty  years  bear  out  the  assertion?  Had  its  success  been  the 
work  of  "  claqueurSy^  the  pages  of  the  "  Iron  Chest"  had  long  since 
gone  to  the  tnmkmakers.) 

Elliston,  of  course,  transmits  the  earliest  intelligence  to  his  uncle. 
''  I  have  played  this  part,"  he  says,  '^  at  a  fortnight's  notice;  and  the 
*  Iron  Chest,'  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  performers,  has  been 
entirely  successful.  For  myself,  I  feel  I  have  been  equal  to  many  of 
the  points,  but  know,  at  the  same  time,  my  deficiency  in  others.  This 
I  must  endeavour  to  supply.  Our  author  is  delighted — ^talks  of  a  very 
great  triumph;  nor  do  his  looks  belie  him.  I  am,  consequently,  in  high 
&YOur — too  high  to  remain  long  on  the  wing." 

The  "  Iron  Chest"  was  acted  every  night  from  the  29th  to  the  last 
of  the  season,  with  the  exception  of  those  appointed  for  actors'  benefits. 
For  his  own,  Elliston  played  Romeo— ^vl  free  benefit,  by  which  he 
cleared  204/. 

But  not  merely  with  the  young  and  ardent,  to  whom  novelty  is  as 
the  very  dayspring  of  existence,  had  Elliston  become  an  object  of  in- 
terest, but  he  shared  also  the  regard  of  those  in  whom  passion  is 
said  to  wait  on  the  judgment,  and  sobriety  to  approve  the  whispers  of 
imagination. 

Of  the  mature  class  to  which  Bath  had  long  been  a  haven  and  a 
refuge,  was  a  Mrs.  CoUins,  a  widow  lady,  who,  having  here  buried  her 
husband  three  years  since,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in  tolerable  peace 
for  full  thirty,  was  content  to  make  the  experiment  of  her  viduity  in 
the  same  place  which  had  yielded  her  so  fair  an  average  of  connubial 
profit.  Mrs.  Collins  was  a  respectable,  well-meaning  woman ;  though 
fl<mietimes  falling  into  errors  to  which  good  intentions  are  notoriously 
prone.  She  had,  however,  one  peculiarity,  which,  as  it  ran  into  ex- 
tremes, we  fear  we  must  place  in  the  catalogue  of  sins;  and  this  was, 
that  she  never  destroyed,  parted  with,  or  lost  sight  of  anything  which 
had  ever  once  passed  into  her  possession.  Not  that  she  was  a 
niggard:  on  the  contrary — she  was  liberal  with  her  means  and  generous 
ill  her  sentiments,  but  she  was  incurably  possessed  with  the  acervatic 
fl|Hiit  of  hoardirig.  Neither  note,  slip,  scrap,  bUl,  nor  account  had  she 
erer  sentenced  to  the  fiame:  however  trivial  the  dociuuent,  however 
perished  the  occasion,  the  senseless  record  was  still  enrolled  in  her 
'*  CaUoniaffT  museum.  ^'  Mr.  Jones  will  see  Mr.  Fitz  Simons  at  two 
o'clock  this  day,"  she  had  already  preserved  for  twenty  years;  pro- 
flpectnses  of  schemes  never  carried  into  efiect ;  shop  cards  of  parties 
long  since  in  the  '^  G-azette,"  London  Directories  previous  to  the  days  of 
Ifukesy  and  hallowed  abnanacs  nearly  coeval  with  herself.    Saddles 
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and  stoves,  frames  of  pictures  and  remnants  of  carpet ;  locks  of  doors 
and  stoppers  of  decanters  ;  injured  Daphnes  and  noseless  Strephons  ; 
spectade-cases  and  snuffer-stands;  boot-hooks  and  bell-wires;  old  turn- 
pike-tickets and  wine-corks. 

This  well-saved,  heterogeneous  mass,  occupying  sundry  attics,  and 
yielding  but  little  rent,  the  good  widow  at  stated  periods  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  overhaul  and  examine.  Taking  stock  in  an  extensive  retail 
concern  was  a  trifle  to  this  job — it  was  her  occupation  for  days — ^the 
whole  went  through  the  operation  of  fresh  pepper  for  preservation, 
and  new  labels  for  inventory  ;  and  according  to  Elliston,  who  was  ever 
mightily  amused  with  the  original,  she  had  actually  an  old  jadk-weight 
brought  once  a-year  before  the  kitchen  fire,  to  be  well  aired  and 
made  comfortable  with  tlie  other  articles. 

With  this  besetting  propensity  to  conseiTation,  it  may  be  well  sup- 
posed that  she  guarded  with  Papistic  zeal  every  relic  of  her  sainted 
husband.  There  was  his  wig,  his  hat,  his  walking-stick,  and  every 
thread  and  button  that  had  encased  his  perishable  foim.  In  fact,  she 
bad  saved  all  things  but  him. 

But  these  eccentricities  destroyed  not  the  more  sterling  quality  of 
Mrs.  Collins.  She  had  the  interest  of  her  young  friends  really  at 
heart.  Mrs.  Elliston  she  always  valued,  and  Robert  William  she  some- 
times admonished.  This  she  did  occasionally  by  letter ;  and  though 
we  do  not  consider  her  grave  exhortations  so  necessary  to  our  readers, 
as  the  object  to  which  she  addressed  them,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  one  or  two  examples,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  so  positive  a  part 
of  the  history  of  our  subject  itself. 

The  following  characteristic  epistle  Elliston  received  before  leaving 
Bath — addressed,  "  Milsom  Street  :'* — 

^*  I  am  always  in  terror y  my  dear  young  friend,  when  I  hear  you 
are  to  dine  at  the  houses  of  those  who  love  to  push  the  botticy  and  tlunk 
robbing  persons  of  their  reason  is  an  evidence  of  hospitality.  In  this 
class  is  Sir  J.  Cope — and  I  deem  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  let  you  into  his 
character.  Beware  of  going  a  second  time  to  the  *  Harmoni<5'  with  a 
head  full  of  discord.  I  lieard,  witli  concern,  the  dispute  you  got  into  ; 
but  forbore  defending  you  to  Mrs.  E.,  lest  she  might  really  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  matter.  "When  your  enemies  {for  so  they  are)  would 
lead  you  (utray^  repeat  to  them  your  own  constant  expression,  *  pro* 
fessUmal  people  should  be  cautious.*  Wliat  is  become  of  Mr.  Foote  ? 
Pray  let  me  know  if'  he  is  to  perfoiin  again — I  have  a  particular  wish 
to  see  him,  because  he  was  recommended  to  Mrs.  C.  Brownlow  by 
Colonel  Greville.  Your  faithful  friend,  A.  C. 

"  P.S.  The  benefit  tickets  which  were  not  used  1  hmeput  by.** 

Not  many  days  after  the  first  representation  of  the  "  Iron  Chest"  at 
the  Haymarket,  Elliston  received  offers  from  both  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Sheridan.  The  latter  gentleman,  having  appointed  to  breakfast  with 
him,  was  so  far  true  to  his  engagement,  but  arrived  in  Frith  Street  at 
a  quarter  before  six  o'clock  p.m.,  just  seven  hours  after  the  time  that 
had  been  named.  Sheridan,  however,  immediately  entered  on  the 
business  of  his  mission,  and  appeared  extremely  anxious  to  see  this  new 
star  shining  under  the  dome  of  Druiy  Lane  Theatre  ;  but  Elliston, 
a  newly  married  man,  his  wife  settled  at  Bath,  in  partnership  with 
Miss  Flemming  under  a  bond  of  500/.,  and  himself  the  paramount 
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drite  as  ah  actor  in  the  same  place,  was  not  easily  persuaded  to 
prqject.  He  therefore  made  such  proposals  to  Sheridan  as  he 
\j  well  knew  could  not  be  aceeded  to — namely,  1000/.  to  be  paid 
a— the  forfeit  sum  of  his  articles  with  Dimond,  the  penalty  of  the 
I  in  respect  of  his  wife,  "  and  in  conclusion,"  a  large  weekly  salary 
his  own  professional  exertions.  Besides  which,  his  preference 
Id  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  Covent  Grarden,  as  he  fancied 
ST  security  for  payment  would  be  there  forthcoming — a  considera- 
which  we  trust  our  readers  will  deem  reasonable  enough.  Tlie 
It  was,  that  Mr.  Harris  proved  the  successful  bidder — his  proposal 
g,  that  Elliston  should  play  twelve  nights  in  the  course  of  the 
>n  ;  to  receive  200/. ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  being  found  greatly 
ictive,  to  be  paid  an  adequate  additional  sum. 
i  the  meantime,  our  new  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Collins,  again  addresses 
Like  Mr.  Gore,  she  was  a  nice  observer  of  manners,  and,  like 
passionately  fond  of  the  drama: — 

**  Ashley  Groye,  August  19, 1797. 

Dbar  Friend, — I  have  heard  with  pleasure  from  sioeet  Mrs.  £1- 
f,  who  kindly  enclosed  a  paragraph  from  the  "  Oracle^  which  gave 
nfiniUe  satisfaction.  As  you  request  me  to  become  your  monUress^ 
not  think  I  should  discharge  the  trust  faithfuXiy^  unless  I  were  to 
jmit  my  sentiments  as  you  may  give  occasion  for  them,  lest  by  de- 
hey  might  be  too  1at£  to  be  useful.  I  have  been  perusing  the  part 
^ohnel  Fainweil,  with  much  attention — and  it  strikes  me  as  one 
ilated  to  portray  your  powers  and  versatility  to  great  advantage. 
But  on  a  subject  infinitely  of  greater  importance  (no  less,  my 
ig  friend,  than  the  preservation  of  your  health  and  morals)^  it  now 
ves  me  to  say  a  few  words.  You  will  readily  believe  I  wish  you 
tnsolt  Mr.  C*  on  theatricals  only.  Avoid  being  led  by  him  into 
kfiai  parties,  which  may  be  ruinous  to  your  purse,  and,  above  all, 
mr  peace  of  mind.  Be  wary  of  him  when  the  playhouse  doors  are 
!  Of  his  abilities  I  think  highly,  and  therefore  wish  you  to  talk 
him  on  your  performing  Belcour  and  Don  Felix  on  the  stage  of 
\eatre ;  but  on  the  stage  qjflife  have  as  little  to  do  with  any  of  them 
Jisible.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  are  to  appear  in  Walter.  You 
icme  Bannister  in  Sheva,  and  may  do  no  less  in  Walter.  If  it  be 
doable,  I  will  attend  on  your  night  at  the  Haymarket,  therefore  let 
lave  your  bill  of  fare. 

In  a  few  hours,  I  set  off  for  Batli,  where  I  hope  to  find  Mrs.  El* 
I  and  my  pretty  god-daughter^  well. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  your  faithful  well-wisher, 

"  Anne  Collins.** 
To  Mr.  EnistoD, 
Street,  Soho,  London.'' 

vm. 

!i  the  21st  of  September,  1797,  Elliston  made  his  debut  on  Covent 
len  stage,  in  the  part  of  Sheva.  His  obsenant  friends  had  long 
rmed  tibe  opinion  of  Tate  Wilkinson — ^namely,  that  too  frequently 
ad  wanted  power,  and  they  were  consequently  not  without  some 
ehenaion  that  he  might  not  be  fully  successful  in  so  large  a  theatre. 

*  Colman. 
t  Elia,  Elliston's  fint  child,  born  al  Bath,  May  82, 1797. 
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But  in  himself  he  Lad  better  confidence;  the  hint  he  had  taken  wiaeljy 
and  had  so  cherished  the  very  necessary  faculty  to  metropolitan  excd- 
lence,  that  he  opened  new  beauties  in  the  impersonation  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  produced  an  effect  that,  whOe  the  most  sanguine  were  taken 
by  surprise,  the  backward  and  unwilling  confessed  he  was  indeed  an 
actor.  The  night's  receipt,  amounting  to  258/.,  was  welcome  as  sum- 
mer to  Mr.  Harris  ;  and  on  Elliston's  repeating  the  part  on  the  28th, 
the  amount  was  3(X)/.-»on  the  following  evening  he  acted  the  same 
character  at  Bristol  I  On  the  9th  of  October,  after  repeating  Sheva 
at  Covent  Grarden,  the  bills  announced  that  the  proprietors  of  die  Bath 
Theatre  had  consented  that  Elliston  should  perform  in  London  once  in 
every  fortnight  throughout  the  season,  and  that  his  subsequent  cha- 
racters would  be  those  of  PhUaster  and  Don  Felix,  On  the  26th,  he 
played  Douglcu;  and  on  the  16th  of  November,  Elliston  acted  Sheva^ 
by  command  of  their  majesties.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  he 
appeared  in  PhUaster y  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  the  same 
title,  as  altered  for  William  Powell  by  the  elder  Colman  in  1673. 

On  EUiston's  being  announced  for  Dovglas^  Colman  writes  a  hasty 
note  to  him,  saying,  *^  I  don't  much  admire  this  schoolboy,  water-grud 
DougUis~^h&  will  not  advance  you  ;  and  I  am  decidedly  averse  to  Don 
Felix.  I  have  more  than  hinted  to  I^Ir.  Harris  he  should  not  run  you 
out  of  wind.  *  Slowly  and  sure — they  stumble  who  go  fast.*  PhUas* 
ter  should  be  a  hit." 

^*  Fhilaster"  is  a  piece  of  bilious  mosaic,  compounded  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  ravings  of  Hamlet^  the  jealousy  of  Othello^  and  the  tur- 
bulence of  Posthumus — requiring  a  versatile  abundance  of  mental  and 
physical  power  for  the  stage  illustration  of  character.  EUiston's  suc- 
cess in  Octavian  and  Mortimer  suggested,  no  doubt,  tlie  probability  of  a 
'^  hit"  in  this  new  part ;  and  though  he  seems  to  have  aimed  with  good 
success  in  those  passages  wherein  tenderness  and  suspicion  alternately 
prevail,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  PhUaster  was  one  of  his 
triumphant  undertakings.  The  receipt  to  "Philaster"  was  only  I48i!.—- 
the  play  was  not  repeated,  nor  did  EUiston's  name  appear  in  the  Covent 
Garden  biUs  after  that  occasion.  He  acted  only  seven  nights,  for 
which  he  received  20()/. 

EUiston  again  settled  at  Bath;  Colman  renews  his  correspondence 
with  him — "  AU  I  shaU  observe,"  he  says,  "  of  your  Covent  Garden 
business  is,  that  never  was  so  promising  a  diild  so  iU  nursed.  Tonr 
letter  bears  with  it  an  air  of  disappointment ;  but  you  are  so  unused  to 
this,  that  trifles  seem  to  upset  you.  I  must  see  you  fighting  under  my 
banner  in  the  summer  ;  but  as  you  cannot  be  with  me  throughout  the 
season,  how  can  I,  my  dear  Elliston,  write  a  part  for  you  without 
injury  to  the  theatre  on  the  whole?  I  must  apply  whatever  strength 
of  authorship  I  have  while  you  are  away;  and  when  3rou  come  to  town, 
you  in  your  own  person  wiU  be  attractive  in  the  old  pieces.  I  am  now 
deep  in  the  business  of  a  new  comedy  ;*  as  far  as  I  have  proceeded, 
there  is  nothing  which  I  think  would  suit  you — ^it  is  aU  sock,  not  a 
shred  of  buskin — nor  can  I  introduce  anything  likely  to  shew  yon  off 
to  advantage.  Tlie  cut  and  dry  you  can  stiU  make  palatable.  I  am 
for  Macbeth !     Open  my  booth  on  the  12th  of  June." 

After  some  further  correspondence,  the  Haymarket  engagement 

•  This  was  the  *<  Hdr  at  Law.** 
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being  fixed,  Elliston — as  fond  of  rest  as  an  armadillo— desirous,  no 
doubt,  of  the  repose  attendant  on  a  state  of  theatrical  proprietorship, 
from  what  he  had  seen  in  Colman's  affitirs,  proposed  to  himself  no  less 
than  a  similar  indulgence.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  principal  shareholder  of 
the  Bath  Theatre,  had  just  served  the  office  of  mayor  of  that  city, 
which  he  carried  through  in  a  most  expensive  and  spirited  manner,  and 
was  conjectured,  at  this  moment,  to  be  in  want  of  money — ^this  Elliston 
thought  a  good  opportunity  for  endeavouring  to  effect  a  part  pur- 
chase of  the  theatre.  Measures  were  taken  for  this  object,  and  his 
most  conciliatory  uncle  agreed  to  advance  the  funds  necessary.  But 
Elliston's  calculations  appear  to  have  been  erroneously  made  :  the  offer 
was  not  entertained  by  the  other  parties  ;  and  although  year  after  year 
he  renewed  his  advances,  yet  his  proposals  were  never  accepted. 
When,  however,  the  new  theatre  was  building  in  1805,  he  fancied 
himself  sure  of  his  object:  his  offers  were  not  rejected — but  so  many 
obstacles  were  raised,  that  he  finally  abandoned  the  project  altogether. 

Mrs.  Elliston — in  all  things  a  good  example — ^gave  pleasing  indica- 
tions of  "  Lucina's"  favour,  or  in  other  words,  of  a  thriving  wife;  and  in 
the  Master's  consent,  by  letter,  to  become  godfather  to  the  daughter 
already  bom,  he  observes,  "  I  had  fancied  the  period  arrived  in  which 
I  should  not  again  appeal*  in  the  character  to  which  you  have  invited 
me  ;  and  you  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your  choice  when,  in  all  pro- 
bability, before  the  damsel  is  able  to  reply  to  the  first  words  of  her  ca- 
techism, I  may  not  be  found  to  put  the  question." 

Elliston  now  took  a  spacious  house  in  Pulteney  Street,  estimating 
that  he  should  stand  rent-free  by  letting  off  part  of  it — a  calculation 
on  which  so  many  similar  successes  have  been  built,  which,  like  fortunes 
made  on  the  slate,  appear  at  the  outset  so  natural  and  easy. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  Bath  season,  Elliston  was  not  able  to 
join  the  Haymarket  company  before  the  9th  of  August,  when  he  made 
his  appearance  in  his  favourite  Octavian.  His  reception  was  highly 
gratifying.  He  seemed  to  have  surmounted  the  prejudices  even  of  the 
enthusiastic  followers  of  Kemble  in  this  part,  and  obtained  credit  for 
that  which  always  charms--originaHty.  The  great  improvement  he 
had  attained  was,  a  certain  energy  which  had  before  been  wanting;  for 
the  taste  of  Elliston  had  so  little  affmity  with  the  vulgarity  of  rant, 
that  he  would  not  unfrequently  rein  up  the  impulse  of  passion  whilst 
bounding  to  the  goal  of  some  powerful  effect. 

Having  next  played  Sir  Edward  Mortimer^  he  appeared  in  the  part 
of  Walter,  in  "  The  Children  of  the  Wood.''  Here  Elliston  had  the 
same  obstacles  to  contend  with  as  in  Octortan-*-namely,  stepping  into 
a  character  rendered  singidarly  attractive  by  a  living  popular  actor. 
Bannister  had  justly  acquired  a  perfect  command  over  Uie  feelings  of 
the  auditor  in  this  part  of  Walter :  his  acting  was  natural,  simple,  yet 
deeply  impressive  ;  a  part,  also,  in  which  he  was  constantly  before  the 
public.  The  stand,  however,  which  the  Bath  actor  made  was  greatly 
flattering — ^^  Elliston*s  Walter  was  only  inferior  to  Bannister's  because 
it  did  not  precede  it,"  said  a  great  theatrical  authority  ;  but  although 
the  pathos  of  the  part  was  a  material  which  he  was  expected  success- 
fully to  deal  with,  perhaps  he  was  somewhat  too  stilted  for  the  im- 
personation of  lowly  and  familiar  scenes — *'  Difficile  est  communia 
ilKere"— it  was  the  pathetic  of  tragedy,  not  comedy.  This,  like  all 
EDiaton's  previoua  attempts^  was  no  copy-— confirming  his  reputation 
as  an  original  actor. 
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Elliston,  ''  the  child  of  fortune,"  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
a  man  of  fortune  ;  for  not  only  was  he  making  money,  but  what  is 
more  rare,  he  was  saving  it.  The  sensation,  also,  he  had  lately  pro- 
duced, rendered  him  quite  **  the  observed"  of  the  gay  metropolis;  so 
that  he  was  nearly  as  much  courted  by  the  elegans  of  London  as  he 
had  been  at  Bath  itself.  But  London  affords  a  vast  variety  of  scenes 
to  lads  of  metal,  other  than  the  halls  of  science  or  the  chambers  of  the 
polite — many  places  which  young  men,  not  absolutely  "  content  to 
dwell  in  decencies  for  ever,"  would  just  like  to  tcitness  once! — scenes 
which,  being  fortunately  hidden  from  the  world,  and  loving  darkness 
ratlicr  than  light,  are  sometimes  sought  under  the  most  curious  plea 
which  was  perhaps  ever  advanced — ^namely,  of  seeing  Uie  world!  "Hius 
your  "  good  sort  of  man,"  stroking  his  boy's  forehead,  observes,  "  the 
lad  should  see  everything,  that  he  may  know  what  to  avoid !" — ^in 
other  words,  "  We  will  lose  no  time  in  making  him  acquainted  with  folly; 
so  that  if  he  never  acquires  anything  else,  he  shall  at  least  be  accom- 
plished in  that." 

But  to  proceed :  there  existed  at  this  period  (1797),  as  now,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  theatres,  certain  conventions,  yclep'd  "  dubs,** 
which,  tliough  not  containing  the  peculiar  essence  of  Will's,  or  the 
precise  quality  of  Button's,  had  yet  an  essence  and  quality  of  their 
own.  Here  was  no  narrow  eligibility  or  invidious  proscription  ; 
"  order,"  in  fact,  under  every  denomination,  was  totally  irrecognisable 
— ^their  doors,  like  a  box  of  charity,  were  open  to  the  whole  world, 
pro  hac  nocte,  on  the  payment  of  sixpence.  These  were  frequented 
chiefly  by  a  class  of  persons  who  had  but  one  plan  in  life,  which  was, 
to  give  over  work  the  first  moment  they  had  earned  enough  to  get 
drunk  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  One  of  the  principal  establish- 
ments of  the  above  kind  was  the  "  Court  of  Comus,"  which  had  laid 
its  foundations  in  Wych-strect,  whereof  a  certain  choice  spirit  of  the 
name  of  Desborough  was  rated  to  the  poor ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
landlord.  This  Des1)orough,  as  dull  a  rogue  on  most  points  as  any  in 
Christendom,  was  yet  famous  by  a  kind  of  concentration  of  genius,  the 
light  whereof  became  more  vivid  by  the  illimitable  stupidity  by  which 
it  was  encircled.  Tiiis  outrageously  stupid  man  was  famous,  in  fact, 
for  doing  one  thing  well — ^^vell !  surpassing,  in  sooth,  any  effort  of  the 
"Court  of  Comus"  itself — and  this  was,  singing  Dibdin's  song  of 
"  Fortune's  Wlicel!" 

Stupid  Desborough  was,  in  truth,  so  far  before  all  rivalry  in  this 
song,  that  Charles  Dibdin  actually  sought  him  out,  with  anodier  tap* 
room  Apoiloy  known  as  Dick  Mason,  to  give  him  assistance  in  lus 
musical  olios.  Desborough  most  hopelessly  failed  in  everything  but 
"  Fortune's  Wheel;"  and  as  for  poor  Dick,  he  succeeded  in  nothing. 

But  to  return  to  the  "  Court  of  Comus."  Precisely  at  nine  o'clock 
p.m.  by  the  chimes  of  St.  Clement  Dane,  the  doors  of  this  sanctuary 
were  thrown  open  to  devotees,  who,  like  crabs,  moved  only  at  night, 
and  the  "  Flamen"  of  the  sanded  floor  (Cussans)  ascended  the  curule 
chair,  before  whom,  a  pickled  herring,  some  strong  waters,  and  an 
ounce  of  tobacco,  were  regularly  placed.  This  celebrated  youth  was 
the  son  of  an  opulent  West  Lidian,  and  educated  at  Marylebone  schod 
— an  indubitable  genius;  but  like  Farmer  Ashfield's  horse  of  that 
name,  "  he  would  never  work."  Cussans  had,  in  fact,  many  oppoirta- 
nities  of  mixing  in  the  best  society,  but  the  company  he  prefeired  to 
mix  with  was  a  cordial  far  more  suited  to  his  taste« 
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**  A  lion  cab,  of  sordid  mind. 
Avoided  all  the  lion  kind ; 
He  loved  the  cellar's  vulgar  joke. 
And  pass'd  his  hours  in  Sie  and  smoke.** 

Cussans  lodged  at  a  baker's,  as  it  afforded  him  the  means  of  getting 
in  at  any  hour  of  the  four-and-twenty,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  he 
never  went  home  at  all.  Sims,  another  lad,  hopeful  as  young  Filch 
himself,  occupied  one  room  of  a  tenement  in  Dark-House  Lane,  the 
door  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  light  and  air,  had  not  been  shut  for 
forty  years;  and  Hawtin,  the  trumpeter  and  stone-eater,  with  one 
Smith,  a  glass-eyed  clarionet-player,  constituted  the  "leaders"  in  the 
•*  Court  of  Comus." 

On  Cussans'  taking  the  chair,  the  official  club  cocked-hat,  resembling 
very  nearly  that  of  Billy  Waters,  was  handed  to  him  by  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  Sims,  and  the  moment  lie  placed  it  on  his  head,  "  the  kettle 
to  the  trumpet  spake,"  and  the  court  was  declared  sitting. 

The  first  thing,  as  we  have  heard,  was  "  Fortune's  Wheel."  Then 
ihe  renowned  Cussans,  the  court  improvisatore,  gave  a  canzonay  in 
"which,  with  some  ability,  he  identified  each  visiter  present;  afterwards, 
in  turn,  every  one  present  was  sepai*ately  called  on  to  do  something. 
This  "  doing  something"  was  imperative,  except,  indeed,  that  indtd- 
gences  and  absolutions  might  be  purchased — but  these,  though  always 
marketable,  were  placed  considerably  beyond  the  reach  of  the  generality 
of  sinners,  the  price  for  each  being  half-a-crown.  "  Doing  something" 
implied  either  a  song,  a  speech,  poising  a  tobacco-pipe  or  coal-skuttle  ; 
an  imitation  of  cat,  dog,  or  fowl,  posturizing,  or  the  more  classic  feat 
of  quaffing  to  the  dregs  the  pewter  Amystis*  of  some  potent  compound, 

'*  Qui  canerent  agerenique  peruncti  fiecibus  ora.'' 

]Bach  actor  had  his  turn,  and  each  effi^rt  its  short  pre-eminence,  till 
^rink  alone  was  triumphant,  whicli,  like  the  sole  survivor  of  the  fray, 
claimed  the  mown  field  his  own. 

On  gala  nights,  Cussans,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  from  a  god, 
descended,  like  Jupiter  himself,  into  a  beast, — not,  indeed,  as  a  ram- 
pant bull,  but  as  a  dancing  bear  I  The  scene  of  riot  was  thus  con- 
dacted: — Sims,  the  bear-leader,  beating  the  bottom  of  a  pewter  pot 
^th  a  marrow-bone,  threw  a  lasso  about  the  loins  of  Cussans,  now 
Tolling  in  the  sand,  whilst  Hawtin  and  Smith  accompanied  the  exhi- 
Intion  with  other  signs  and  sounds  fitting  the  occasion.  The  belluine 
Judge,  nobly  sustaining  his  part,  which,  like  Snug,  the  joiner,  he  might 
"  do  extempore,  for  it  was  nothing  but  roaring,"  danced,  whirled, 
eToluted,  till  the  poor  excitement  which  drunkenness  had  produced  left 
him  at  length  as  Ufeless  as  an  unburied  corse. 

"  Man  differs  more  from  man  than  man  ttom  beast." 

The  insane  exploits  of  Cussans  would  occupy  a  volume;  but  as  it  would 
not  be  that  we  meditate,  we  dismiss  him  with  one  further  anecdote, 
to  shew  the  keenness  of  his  perception.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  each  spectator  had  been  called  on  to  '^  do  something,"  an  ex- 
tremely well-attired  spectator,  who  had  taken  his  place  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
person,  evidently  a  stranger,  was  about  commencing  some  characteristic 
*'  agendum,"  when  up  rose  the  presiding  Cussans  himself,  and  thus  ad- 
dreased  the  assembly:— '^  By  the  rules  of  this  institution,  each  indi- 

*  **  Amystif,"  a  capadoos  cap,  which  to  drain  off  at  one  breath  was  accoimted  a 
^lofioiif  ^eoe  of  dnmken  Greek  valoor.^See  ifor..  Ode  zxxvL,  Uh.  L 
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vidual  is  called  on  to  do  something  whereby  he  proves  himself  worthy 
a  seat  in  this  fraternity.  The  gentleman  before  me  has  already  passed 
a  most  creditable  examination,  and  is  entitled  to  exalted  honours,  for, 
if  I  mistake  not,  his  neighbour,  on  making  an  appeal  to  his  coat-pocket, 
will  find  a  snuff-box  missing,  which,  perhaps,  the  Count  Fathom  in 
my  eye  may  be  able  to  account  for."  It  is  needless  to  add,  this  address 
produced  tiie  desired  effect,  and  the  pickpocket  was  forthwith  kicked 
out  of  court,  a  punishment  which,  in  the  judgment  of  those  present,  he 
richly  deserved;  not  for  the  strength  of  the  tiieft,  but,  like  the  Spartan 
lad,  for  his  weakness  of  concealment. 

In  this  idiosyncrasy,  Cussans  had  also  a  singular  and  conceited 
regard  for  his  word  of  promise.  This,  whether  given  under  a  false 
representation  from  others,  forced  at  the  very  point  of  the  bayonet,  or 
filched  from  him  in  the  moment  (the  many  hours!)  of  intoxication,  he 
still  invariably  regarded.  Having  been  reminded  that,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  he  had  promised  to  hire  himself  as  a  pot-boy  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house  of  call  for  wits,  he  actually  entered  on  the  ignoble 
service,  at  the  ^*  Red  Lion,"  in  Russell-street,  for  one  entire  month,  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  he  gave  notice  to  his  retainers  that  a  "  Lodge" 
would  be  held  at  the  ^'  Court  of  Comus."  The  procession  of  his 
manumission  quitted  the  blushing  lion  at  a  certain  hour — Sims, 
Hawtin,  and  others,  occupying  the  interior  of  a  hackney-coach,  and 
Cussans,  ipsissimusy  in  a  harlequin  party  tire,  perched  on  the  roof-* 
Desborough  preceding,  and,  of  course,  singing  "  Fortune's  Wheel!** 

On  another  occasion,  a  review  of  troops  taking  place  in  Hyde  Park, 
before  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales,  Cussans  procured  a  military 
uniform  and  charger,  and  having  effected  his  way  on  the  ground 
actually  joined  the  rojtd  party  as  they  were  passing  along  the  line. 
The  distinguished  stranger  attracted  presently  imiversal  attention,  his 
mock-heroic  aspect  and  imperturbability  of  deportment  bade  defiance 
to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  staff,  and  shook  the  nerves  of  as  gallant  a 
brigade  as  ever  entered  the  field. 

Cussans  was  also  a  considerable  actor;  he  played  frequently  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  generally  choosing  Sneah,  in  the  '*  Mayor  of  Garratty" 
as  he  was  mu(£  celebrated  in  the  character  song  of  *'  Oh!  Poor 
Robinson  Crusoe .'"  In  this  song,  he  had  as  many  "  encores"  as  he 
pleased;  and  on  a  certain  evening,  having  sang  it  three  or  four  times, 
the  curtain  drew  up  for  another  part  of  the  night's  entertainment, 
when,  to  the  astonishment,  but  still  greater  delight,  of  the  Sadler^s 
Wells'  auditory,  Cussans  started  up  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
shilling  gallery,  vigorously  singing  **  Oh!  Poor  Robinson  Crusoe!" 
nor  would  the  tVellsUes  suffer  the  drama  to  proceed  till  he  had  again 
sung  it  twice  from  the  same  spot. 

Poor  Cussans!  brandy  was  his  death,  and  water  his  grave,  for  he 
died  on  his  voyage  to  a  softer  climate,  and  was  buried  in  the  deep. 

Such  were  the  ^'  clubs" — such  the  '^  Court  of  ComusI"— er  tmoy 
&c.,  and  such  was  the  place  (we  confess  it  with  a  blush)  where  Robert 
William,  oblivious  of  dear  Mrs.  Collins,  '^  when  the  playhouse  doors 
were  shut,"  satisfied  his  young  curiosity.  Shaking  his  plumes  from 
the  incumbrance  of  rule,  and  unbuckling  the  heavy  breastplate  of 
decorum — here,  amongst  the  *^  free  and  easy,"  we  track  the  footsteps 
of  our  adventurous  hero,  but  (as  the  '^  billB"  enress  it)  '*  for  tliif 
night  only" — at  least,  we  hope  so— and  will  therefore  leave  him  to  all 
the  gratification  the  adventure  can  oSbrd. 
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A  NEAPOLITAN  LEGEND. 
BT      CHABLES      HEBVET. 


Though  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
Tourists  to  Naples  bend  tbeir  way, 

Tbe  lions  to  espy  tbere ; 
ZB*en  when  the  beanteous  spot  they  yiew, 
*Ti8  strange  indeed  how  very  few 

Feel  any  wish  to  die  there. 

See  Napoii,  the  proverb  says, 
Then  be  resign'd  to  end  your  days, 

But  this  they  wont  consent  to ; 
They'd  rather  live,  and  parties  make 
TTo  Baise  and  the  Lucrine  lake, 

Pompeii  and  Sorrento. 

lEach  sunny  mom  they  start  away, 
iSiring  a  carriage  for  the  day. 

Not  over  clean  or  roomy, 
"With  minds  made  up  by  turns  to  see 
<}a8tel-li-mar  and  Portici, 

Vesuvius  and  Cums. 

Some  miles  beyond  Posilipo 
TOiere  is  a  lake,  which,  ere  they  go. 

Few  strangers  fkil  to  visit: 
'Tis  not  the  lake  that  tempts  them  there, 
*Ti8  not  the  scene,  so  still  and  fair, — 

Then,  you  may  ask,  what  is  it? 

It  is — I  almost  blush  to  write — 
Anxiety  to  see  a  sight. 

Which  none  should  e'er  take  part  in, 
Who  look  on  dogs  with  kindly  eyes, 
^nd  with  their  sorrows  sympathize, 

Like  worthy  Mr.  Martin. 

To  see  a  cur,  all  skin  and  bone, 
Sowly  kick  about  with  pain,  and  moan, 

But  not  once  only — ah !  no, 
Tresh  doses  of  mepbitic  air 
Se  sni£Ejs,  to  please  eachforestier 

Who  visits  lake  Agnano. 

JLnd  yet,  connected  with  this  spot, 
Tbere  is  a  legend,  which  may  not 

Be  found  by  those  who  hurry 
Trom  place  to  place,  from  dawn  till  dark, 
Whose  only  guide  is  Mrs.  Starke 

Till  they  can  get  a  **  Murray." 

And  e'en  to  these  at  home,  who  read 
Tbe  "  Idler"  or  the  **  Invalid," 

Perhaps  unknown  it  still  is  $ 
On  this  theme  Mrs.  Trollope's  dumb, 
Bustace  and  Forsyth  both  are  mum. 

And  so  is  N.  P.  Wiilii. 

Once  on  a  time,  long,  long  before 
Tourists  first  sought  the  classic  shore 

From  Washington  and  Moscow, 
WlieD  tcXkM  knew  nouriit  of  Italy, 
Nor  <iCth«  great  De'  Medici 

Immortauxed  by  Roicoe; 


When  of  the  wonders  to  be  found. 
As  well  above  as  under  ground. 

Knowledge  was  very  scanty ; 
When  English  dames  kept  house  at  home. 
And  never  thought  of  seeing  Rome, 

Nor  dreamt  of  reading  Dante ; 

When,  bord'ring  Napoli's  fair  bay. 
The  eye  could  trace  no  Cluiga  gay. 

No  proud  Chiatamone ; 
'Twas  then  there  lived  and  died  a  man, 
(No  kin  to  the  historian,) 

One  Stefano  Giannone. 

No  fortune's  favour'd  child  was  he. 
Yet  shall  his  name  remember'd  be 

Beyond  the  passing  hour. 
As  one  who  loved  the  **  good  old  plan, 
That  they  alone  should  keep  who  can. 

They  take  who  have  the  power." 

In  short,  he  was  a  robber  bold. 
His  home  a  secret  mountsdn-hold. 

Which  e'en  la  polizia, 
Though  they  tried  hard  from  day  to  day. 
Could  never  find,  for  where  it  lay 

They'd  not  the  least  idea. 

One  mom,  his  carbine  at  his  back. 
He  climb'd  a  barren  mountain-track, 

Intent  on  plunder  wholly ; 
Paused  once  his  trusty  gun  to  load. 
Then  cross'd  the  heights  above  the  road 

From  Naples  to  Pozzuolt. 

Beside  him  crept  an  ugly  cur, 
A.  lean,  ill-favoured  terrier. 

With  no  good  point  about  him 
As  far  as  passing  glance  could  tell ; 
Yet  bold  Giannone  prized  him  well, 

And  couldn't  do  without  him. 

For  though  he  uhu  a  shocking  fright. 
Yet  he  could  shew  his  teeth  and  bite 

Whene'er  his  master  told  him ; 
And  growl,  and  fiy  at  friend  or  foe, 
No  matter  which,  nor  e'er  let  go, 

When  Stefano  cried  **  Holdhiml" 

With  hurried  step  and  watchAiI  eye 
The  robber  strode  on  silently, 

Nor  dreamt  of  danger  nigh  him. 
When  suddenly  he  heard  a  shout. 
And,  ere  he  well  could  turn  aboot, 

A  bullet  whistled  by  him. 

One  hasty  glance  around  he  threw, 
Then  with  sure  aim  the  trigger  drew, 

Nor  paused  another  minute. 
But  bolted  swift  as  lightning's  flash, 
Thmking  he'd  settled  tome  imi%  hash. 

Or  elM  tha  denoe  was  in  it 
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Scarce  had  he  many  paces  i!ed, 
When  from  some  Dmshwood  popp*d  a 
head 

Most  fiercely  warlike,  as  'tis 
By  nniyersal  Outage)  consent 
ifne  custom  still  to  represent 

The  "  army"  of  Bombastes. 

Up  came  some  half-a-dozen  more 
Bearing  their  leader,  wounded  sore, 

Who,  while  his  musket  cocking. 
Had,  ere  Giannone  tum*d  to  run. 
Been  brought  down  by  as  sure  a  gun 

As  that  of  Leatherstocking. 

They  laid  him  on  the  grass  hard  by, 
To  take  his  chance,  and  live  or  die 

Alone,  for  duty  tore  them 
Away,  to  ^ive  the  robber  chase, 
Whose  flying  form  they  still  could  trace 

Some  hundred  yards  before  them. 

But  the  gendarmei  had  met  their  match. 
Thinking  the  brigand  chief  to  catch 

They  nearly  caught  a  Tartar ; 
They  ran,  but  he  had  got  the  start. 
And  thouffh  their  pace  was  pretty  smart, 

Yet  Ste&no's  was  smarter. 

And  he  could  run  and  fire  too, 
A  feat  they  tried  in  vain  to  do, 

Dimie  Fx>rtune  seem'd  t*  assist  him ; 
HiM  shots  all  told,  but  strange  to  say, 
Though  in  their  turn  they  mazed  away, 

Yet  every  bullet  miss'd  him. 

Straining  each  nerve  to  keep  the  lead. 
And  putting  on  new  steam  and  speed, 

A  bright  idea  cross'd  him — 
A  scheme,  to  gain  both  breath  and  time : 
He  darted  on,  they  saw  him  climb 

A  hill,  and  there  they  lost  him. 

They  follow*d  close  upon  their  prey. 
The  lake  Affuano  *neath  them  lay, 

Their  path  was  rough  and  stony ; 
But  down  they  scrambled,  one  by  one, 
And  by  the  Itke  they  found  a  gun. 

But  nowhere  Giannone. 

They  stopp*d  and  stared  in  mute  surprise, 
Open*d  tneir  mouths  and  rubb*d  their 
eyes. 

In  meditation  moody : 
No  wonder  if  they  dia  look  glum, 
'Twas  hard  to  lose  so  rich  a  sum, 

Five  hundred  Roman  tcudi. 

Uncertain  whither  next  to  go, 
They  wander'd  slowly  to  and  fro. 
With  little  hope  to  cheer  them. 
When  all  at  once  a  dismal  howl. 
Something  between  a  bark  and  growl. 

Resounded  very  near  them. 

* 

Another,  and  another  too — 
They  paused,  half  doubting  what  to  do  ; 
Tnen,  taking  Teucer's  motto, 


Nil  deq>erandum,  for  their  ^oide. 
They  traeed  the  sound,  until  they  spied, 
Scarce  ten  yards  c/S,  a  grotta 

Not  built  of  shells,  nor  clothed  in  green. 
As  in  our  gardens  oft  are  seen. 

Which  ladies  take  a  pride  in : 
No  work  of  art,  but  rude  and  bare. 
Not  lined  with  ore  and  pebbles  rare. 

But  just  the  place  to  hide  in. 

And  there  poor  Steftno  was  fbnnd. 
Holding  his  dog's  head  to  the  ground. 

With  many  a  vain  endeayonr 
To  silence  him,  for  still  he  growl'd. 
And  kick'd  and  plunged,  aiM  bark'd  and 
howl'd. 

More  savagely  than  ever. 

The  soldiers  rush'd  upon  their  prey,' 
And  then  began  a  fierce  aftnj 

Ere  they  could  seize  and  hind  him : 
Full  many  a  blow  he  dealt  aroond. 
Until  they  bore  him  to  the  ground. 

And  tied  his  hands  behind  him. 

But  while  they  held  him,  stooping  low. 
Exulting  o'er  their  j^rostrate  roe. 

Whose  coolness  still  provoked  them. 
From  the  damp  earth  an  odour  rote 
CMT  sulphur,  filhng  eyes  and  nose, 

That  very  nearly  choked  them. 

They  cough'd,  and  sneezed,  and  groped 

abouC 
Sprang  on  their  feet,  and  hurried  out 

WiUi  senses  far  fh>m  steady, 
Like  men  benighted  in  a  fog. 
Gendarmes  and  brigand,  but  no  dog^ 

For  he  was  dead  already. 

To  Naples,  with  triumphant  mr. 
They  bore  the  robber  chie^  and  there 

To  **  durance  yile"  conyey'd  him  { 
While  in  that  cavern  drear  and  dark 
Lay  the  poor  dog,  whose  luckless  hark 

Unconsciously  betray 'd  him. 

From  ear  to  ear  the  tidings  flew. 
And  people  came  the  spot  to  view 

Whose  wondrous  his^ry  thrill'd  them ; 
And  brought  their  dogs  to  ease  all  doabt, 
Taking  g^  care  to  pull  them  out 

Before  the  sulphur  kill'd  thenu 

Ere  long,  a  shrewd  and  cunning  knave 
Hard  by  the  entrance  of  the  cave 

Took  up  his  daily  station. 
And  volunteer'd,  (a  fee  to  win,) 
Presto,  to  let  his  dog  go  in 

For  a  "  consideratum." 

And  still,  as  every  trav'ller  knows. 
Each  tourist  to  la  groUa  goes, 

With  Starke  for  cicerone; 
They  see  a  dog  half-choked,  but  few 
Think,  while  the  lake  and  cave  they  view, 

Of  Stefimo  Giannone. 
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8t&tcly  gardens  and  broad  terraces,  its  matchless  parks,  its  silver 
belting  river,  and  its  lonp  line  of  proud  and  regal  towers  ?  No- 
where in  the  world  At  all  seasons,  Windsor  is  magnificent ; 
whether,  in  winter,  she  looks  upon  her  garniture  of  woods  stripped 
of  their  foliage — her  river  covered  with  ice— or  the  wide  expanse 
of  country  around  her,  sheeted  with  snow-— or,  in  autumn,  gazes 
on  the  same  scene — a  world  of  golden-tinted  leaves,  brown 
meadows,  or  glowing  corn-fields.  JBut  summer  is  her  season  of 
beauty — June  is  the  month  when  her  woods  arc  fiillest  and 
greenest ;  when  her  groves  are  shadiest ;  her  avenues  most  deli- 
cious; when  her  river  sparkles  like  a  diamond  zone;  when  town 
and  [village,  mansion  and  cot,  church  and  tower,  hill  and  vale, 
the  distant  capital  itself — all  within  view — arc  seen  to  the  highest 
advantage.  At  such  a  season,  it  is  impossible  to  behold  from 
afar  the  heights  of  Windsor,  crowned,  like  the  Phxy^an  ffoddess, 
by  a  casUcu  diadem,  and  backed  by  their  lordly  woods,  and 
virithhold  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  delight.  And  it  is  equally 
impossible,  at  such  a  season,  to  stand  on  the  grand  northern  terrace 
and  gaze  first  at  the  proud  pile  enshrining  ue  sovereign  mistress 
of  the  land,  and  then  gaze  on  the  unequalled  prospect  spread 
out  before  it,  embracing  in  its  wide  range  every  idna  of  beauty 
that  the  country  can  boast,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  thought 
that  the  perfect  and  majestic  castle — 

In  state  ai  wholesome  as  in  state  'tis  fit. 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it,— 

together  with  the  wide,  and  smiling,  and  populous  district  around 
it,  form  an  apt  representation  of  the  British  sovereign  and  her 
dominion.  There  stands  the  castle,  dating  back  as  far  as  the  first 
Norman  king,  and  boasting  since  its  foundation  a  succession  of 
royal  inmates,  while  at  its  foot  lies  a  region  of  imequalled  fertility 
and  l>cauty — full  of  happy  homes  and  loving,  loyal  hearts — a 
miniature  of  the  whole  country  and  its  inhabitants.  What  though 
the  smiling  landscape  may  be  tlarkcned  by  a  t)assing  cloud ! — ^what 
though  a  momentary  sloom  may  eather  round  me  august  brow 
of  the  proud  pile ! — Uio  cloud  will  speedily  vanish — uie  gloom 
disperse — and  the  bright  and  simny  scene  look  yet  brighter  and 
sunnier  fn)m  the  contrast. 

It  was  the  chance  of  the  writer  of  this  chronicle  upon  one  oc- 
casion to  behold  his  sovereign  under  circumstances  which  he 
esteems  singularly  fortunate.      She  was  taking  rapid  exercise 
with  the  prince  ujwn  the  south  terrace.     All  at  once,  the  royal 
pair  paused  at  tlic  summit  of  the  ascent  leading  firom  Geom 
the   rourth's  gateway.      The  prince  disappeared,  leaving  m 
(|ucen  alone.     And  there  she  stood,  her  slight,  fiuiltless  ngar 
shaqJy  defined  against  the  clear  sky.     Nothing  was  vranting  t 
complete  the  picture ;  the  towers  of  tiie  castle,  on  the  one  hand- 
the  balustrade  of  the  ternu^c*,  on  tlie  other — the  woods  beyor 
It  was   thrilling  to  feel  that  that  small,  solitary  figoze  co 
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prehended  all  the  might  and  majesty  of  England — and  a  thou- 
sand kindling  aspirations  were  awakened  by  the  thought 

But  it  was,  as  has  been  said^  the  merry  month  of  June,  and 
Windsor  Castle  looked  down  in  all  its  magnificence  upon  its 
pompofwoodsy  and  upon  the  twelve  fair  and  smiling  coimties 
lying  within  its  ken.  A  joyous  stir  was  within  its  courts — the 
gleam  of  anns  and  the  fluttering  of  banners  was  seen  upon  its 
Battlements  and  towers,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  beating 
of  drums,  and  the  fanfares  of  trumpets,  mingled  with  the 
shouting  of  crowds  and  the  discharge  of  ordnance.  Amidst 
this  tumult,  a  grave  procession  issued  from  the  deanery,  and 
took  its  way  across  the  lower  quadrangle,  which  was  thronged 
with  officers  and  men-at-arms,  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  gate. 
Just  as  it  arrived  there,  a  distant  gun  was  heard,  and  an  answer- 
ing peal  was  instantly  fired  from  the  culverins  of  the  Curfew 
Tower,  while  a  broaa  standard,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
Fiance  and  Endand  within  the  garter,  and  having  for  sup- 
porters the  English  lion,  crowned,  and  the  red  dragon,  sinister, 
was  reared  upon  the  keep.  All  these  preparations  betokened 
the  approach  of  the  king,  who  was  retummg  to  the  castle,  after 
mx  weeks'  absence  from  it.  Though  often  suddenly  executed, 
Henrv's  movements  were  always  conducted  with  state  and  show, 
and  his  wishes  in  this  respect  were  so  well  understood  by  his 
attendants,  that  they  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  Thus,  on  the  present  occasion,  though  information  of 
his  visit  to  the  castle  nad  only  preceded  him  by  a  few  hours, 
everything  was  ready  for  his  reception — and  the  greatest  exertions 
were  useu  to  give  splendour  to  it  In  spite  of  his  stubborn  and 
tyrannical  nature,  Henry  was  a  popular  ting,  and  never  shewed 
himself  before  his  subjects  but  nc  gained  their  applauses ;  his 
love  of  jpomp,  his  handsome  person,  and  manly  deportment, 
ahrajB  winning  him  homage  from  the  multitude.     But  at  no 

Briod  was  he  in  a  more  critical  position  than  the  present. 
le  meditated  divorce  from  Catherme  of  Arragon  was  a  step 
which  found  no  sympathy  from  the  better  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects, while  the  ill-assorted  union  of  Anne  Boleyn,  an  avowed 
Xiutheran,  which  it  was  known  would  follow  it,  was  equally 
objectionable.  The  seeds  of  discontent  had  been  widely  sown  in 
the  capital ;  and  tumults  had  occurred  which,  though  promptly 
checkra,  had  nevertheless  alarmed  the  king,  coupled  as  tney 
were  with  the  disapprobation  of  his  ministers,  the  sneerine  re- 
monstrances of  France,  the  menaces  of  the  Papal  see,  ana  the 
open  hostilities  of  Spain.  But  the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  his 
nature  kept  him  firm  to  his  point,  and  he  resolved  to  carry  it, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  might  All  his  efforts  to  win 
over  Campeggio  proved  fruitless.  The  legate  was  deaf  to  his 
menaces  or  promises,  well  knowing  that  to  aid  Anne  Boleyn 
would  be  to  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  affitir,  however,  so  long  and  so  artfully  delayed,  was  no^ 
drawing  to  a  dose.    A  court  was  appointed  by  the  legjdA^u  V.Q\y^ 
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holden  on  the  18th  oT  June,  at  Blackfriars,  to  try  the  question. 
Gardiner  had  been  recalled  from  Rome  to  act  as  council  for 
Henry ;  and  the  monarch,  determining  to  appear  by  proxy  at 
the  trial,  left  his  palace  of  Bridewell  the  day  before  it  was  to 
come  on,  and  set  out  with  Anne  Boleyn  and  his  chief  attendantB 
for  Windsor  Castle. 

Whatever  secret  feelings  might  be  entertained  against  him, 
Henry  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor  with  every 
outward  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affection.  Deafening 
shouts  rent  the  air  as  he  approached ;  blessings  and  good  wishes 
were  showered  upon  him ;  and  hundreds  of  caps  were  flune 
into  the  air.  But  noticing  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  received 
with  evil  looks  and  in  stem  silence,  and  construing  this  into  an 
afiront  to  himself,  Henry  not  only  made  slight  and  haughty 
acknowledgment  of  the  welcome  given  him,  but  looked  out  for 
some  pretext  to  manifest  his  displeasure.  Luckily  none  was 
afforded  him,  and  he  entered  the  casdc  in  a  sullen  mood.  The 
day  was  s|>ent  in  gentle  exercise  within  the  Home  Park 
and  on  the  terrace,  and  the  kin^  affected  the  utmost  gaiety 
and  indifference ;  but  those  acquainted  with  him  could  readily 
I)erceive  he  was  ill  at  ease.  In  the  evening,  he  remained  for 
some  time  alone  in  his  closet  penning  dispatches,  and  then, 
summoning  an  attendant,  ordered  him  to  bring  Captain  Bouchier 
to  him. 

"  Well,  Bouchier,"  he  said,  as  the  officer  made  his  appearance, 
"  have  you  obeyed  my  instructions  in  regard  to  Mabel 
Lyndwood?" 

**I  have,  my  liege,"  replied  Bouchier.  "In  obedience  to 
your  majesty's  commands,  immediately  after  your  arrival  at  the 
castle,  I  rode  to  the  forester's  hut,  and  ascertained  that  the 
damsel  was  still  there." 

"  And  looking  as  beautiful  as  ever,  111  be  sworn !"  said  the 
king. 

"  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her,  my  liege,"  replied 
Bouchier ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  ever  looked  more 
beautiful." 

"  I  aui  well  assured  of  it,"  replied  Henry.  "  The  pressure  of 
affairs  has  banished  her  from  my  mind  ever  since  my  last  sojourn 
at  Windsor ;  but  now  her  image  returns  as  forcibly  as  ever.  And 
you  have  so  arranged  it  that  she  will  be  brought  to  the  castle 
to-morrow  night  ?" 

Bouchier  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*^  It  is  well,"  pursued  Henry ;  "  but  what  more  ? — ^for  you  look 
as  if  you  had  something  further  to  declare." 

"  Your  majesty  will  not  have  forgotten  how  you  exterminated 
the  band  of  Ileme  the  hunter?"  said  Bouchier. 

"  Mother  of  Heaven,  no  I"  cried  the  king,  starting  up— "I have 
not  forgotten  it.  What  of  them  ? — ha  I  have  they  come  to  life 
again? — do  they  scour  the  parks  once  more? — That  were  indeed 
a  marvel  P* 
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**  What  I  have  to  relate  is  almost  as  great  a  marvel,"  returned 
Bouchier.  "  I  have  not  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  band, 
iiough  for  aught  I  know  that  may  have  occurred.  But  Heme 
las  been  seen  again  in  the  forest.  Several  of  the  keepers  have 
leen  scared  by  him — travellers  have  been  affrighted  and  plun- 
lered — and  no  one  will  now  cross  the  Great  Park  after  nightfell." 

** Amazement r  cried  Henry,  again  seating  himself;  "once 
et  this  matter  of  the  divorce  be  disposed  of,  and  I  will  effectually 
:heck  the  career  of  this  lawless  and  mysterious  being." 

**  Pray  Heaven  your  majesty  may  be  able  to  do  so,"  replied 
Bouchier ;  "  but  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  demon  would  be  by  the  aid  of  the  church. 
He  is  unassailable  by  mortal  weapons." 

"  It  would  almost  seem  so,"  said  the  king.  "  And  yet  I  do 
not  like  to  yield  to  the  notion." 

**  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  old  Tristram  Lyndwood,  the  grand- 
are  of  the  damsel  upon  whom  your  majesty  has  deimed  to  cast 
jour  regards,  is  in  some  way  or  other  leagued  with  Ilerne," 
nid  Bouchier.  "  At  all  events,  I  saw  him  with  a  tall,  hideous- 
looking  personage,  whose  name  I  understood  to  be  Valentine 
Hagthome,  and  who,  I  feel  persuaded,  must  be  one  of  the 
remnants  of  the  demon-hunter's  band." 

**  Why  did  you  not  arrest  him  ?"  inquired  Henry. 

**  I  cud  not  like  to  do  so  without  your  majesty's  authority," 
replied  Bouchier.  "  Besides,  I  could  scarcely  nave  arrested 
Hafi^ome  without  at  the  same  time  securine  the  old  forester, 
which  might  have  alarmed  the  damsel.  But  I  only  wait  your 
commands  to  do  so  now." 

**  Let  a  party  of  men  go  in  search  of  Hagthome  to-night,"  re- 
plied Henry ;  "  and  while  Mabel  is  brought  to  the  castle  to- 
morrow, do  you  arrest  old  Tristram,  and  keep  him  in  custody  till 
I  have  leisure  to  examine  him." 

**  It  shall  be  done  as  your  majesty  desires,"  replied  Bouchier, 
bowing  and  departing. 

Shortly  after  this,  ilenry,  accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  attendants  to  Saint  George's  Chapel,  and  heard 
vespers  performed.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  return,  an  usher 
advanced  towards  him,  and  making  a  profound  reverence,  said 
that  a  masked  dame,  whose  habiliments  proclaimed,  her  of  the 
highest  rank,  craved  a  moment's  audience  of  him. 

"  Where  is  she?"  demanded  Henry. 

"  In  the  north  aisle,  an'  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
uaher^  '*  near  the  Urswick  chapel.  I  told  her  that  this  was 
not  the  place  for  an  audience  of  your  majesty,  nor  the  time ; 
but  she  would  not  be  said  nay,  and  therefore,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  your  sovereign  displeasure,  I  have  ventured  to  proffer 
her  request." 

The  usher  omitted  to  state  that  his  chief  inducement  to  incur 
•the  risk  was  a  valuable  ring  given  him  by  the  lady. 
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"  Well,  I  will  go  to  her,"  said  the  king.  "  I  pray  you,  excuai 
mc  for  a  short  space,  fair  mistress,"  he  added,  to  Anne  Boleyn* 

With  this,  he  (quitted  the  chour,  and  entered  the  northen 
aisle.  Casting  his  eyes  down  the  line  of  noble  columns  b; 
which  it  is  flanked,  and  seeing  no  one,  he  concluded  that  th 
lady  must  have  retired  into  me  Urswick  chapeL  And  so  i 
proved ;  for  on  reaching  this  exquisite  little  recess,  he  perceive 
a  tall,  masked  dame  within  it,  clad  in  robes  of  the  richest  blad 
velvet  As  he  entered  the  chapel,  the  lady  advanced  toward 
him,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  removed  her  mask- 
disclosing  features  stamped  with  sorrow  and  sufferings  but  stil 
retaining  an  expression  of  the  greatest  dignity.  They  were  thos 
of  (Catherine  of  Arragon. 

Uttering  an  angry  exclamation,  Ilenry  turned  on  his  heel,  an 
would  have  left  her,  but  she  clung  to  the  skirts  of  his  robe. 

"  Hear  me  a  moment,  Henry — my  king — ^my  husband— on 
single  moment — ^hear  me  T'  she  cried,  in  tones  ot  such  passional 
anguish,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  appeal. 

^^  Be  brief,  then,  Kate,"  he  rejoined,  taking  her  hand  to  rais 
her. 

*^  Blessings  on  you  for  the  word,"  cried  the  queen,  coverinj 
his  hand  with  kisses.  ^'  I  am  indeed  your  own  true  Kate — ^you 
faithful,  loving,  lawful  wife !" 

"  Rise,  maidam  !"  cried  Henry,  coldly — **  this  posture  be 
seems  not  Catherine  of  Arragon." 

*^  I  obey  you  now  as  I  have  ever  done,"  she  replied,  rising 
"  though  if  I  followed  the  prompting  of  my  heart,  1  should  no 
(juit  my  knees  till  I  had  gained  my  suit." 

"  You  have  done  wTong  in  coming  here,  Catherine,  at  thi 
juncture,"  said  Hennr,  ^^and  may  compel  me  to  some  haial 
measure  which  I  would  willingly  have  avoided." 

"  No  one  knows  I  am  here,  replied  the  queen,  **  except  tw< 
faithful  attendants,  who  are  vowed  to  secrecy ;  and  I  shall  depai 
as  I  came." 

"  I  am  glad  vou  have  taken  these  precautions,"  replied  Henrj 
"  Now  speak  freely,  but  again  I  must  bid  you  be  bne£** 

"  I  will  be  as  bncf  as  I  can,"  repUed  the  queen  ;  **  but  I  pra 
you  bear  with  me,  Henrj',  if*  I  unhappily  weary  you.  I  am  fu 
of  misery  and  affliction,  and  never  was  daughter  and  wife  c 
king  wretched  as  I  am.  Pity  me,  Henry — ^pity  me  I  But  that 
restrain  myself,  I  should  pour  forth  my  soul  in  tears  before  yoi 
Oh,  Henry,  after  twenty  years'  duty  and  love,  to  be  brought  t 
this  unspeakable  shame — to  be  cast  from  you  with  dishonour- 
to  be  supplanted  by  another — ^it  is  terribler 

"  If  you  have  only  come  here  to  utter  reproaches,  madam^ 
must  put  an  end  to  the  interview,"  said  Heniy,  frowning. 

"  I  do  not  reproach  you,  Henry,'*  replied  Catherine,  meekly- 
**  I  only  wish  to  shew  you  the  depth  and  extent  of  my  afiecUoc 
I  only  implore  you  to  do  me  right  and  justice-Hiot  to  biSDj 
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shame  upon  me  to  cover  your  own  wrongful  action.  Have 
compassion  upon  the  princess,  our  daughter — spare  her^  if  you 
will  not  spare  me  !" 

"  You  sue  in  vain,  Catherine,"  replied  Henry.  "  I  lament 
your  condition,  but  my  eyes  are  fully  opened  to  the  sinful  state 
m  which  I  have  so  long  lived,  and  I  am  resolved  to  abandon  it" 

"  An  unworthy  prevarication,"  replied  Catherine,  "  by  which 
you  seek  to  work  my  ruin,  and  accomplish  your  union  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  And  you  will  no  doubt  succeed,  for  what  can  I,  a 
feeble  woman,  and  a  stranger  in  your  country,  do  to  prevent  it 
You  will  succeed,  I  say — -jou,  will  divorce  me,  and  place  her 
upon  the  throne.  But  mark  my  words,  Henry,  she  will  not  long 
remain  there." 

The  king  snuled  bitterly. 

"She  will  bring  dishonour  upon  you,"  pursued  Catherine. 
"  The  woman  who  has  no  regcuxi  for  ties  so  sacred  as  those 
which  bind  us,  will  not  respect  other  obligations." 

"  No  more  of  this !"  cried  Henry.  "  You  suffer  your  resent- 
ment to  carry  you  too  far.'' 

"  Too  far  f"  exclaimed  Catherine.  **  Too  far  1 — Is  to  warn  you 
that  you  are  about  to  take  a  wanton  to  your  bed — and  that  you 
will  bitterly  repent  your  folly,  when  too  late,  going  too  &r?  It 
is  my  duty,  Henry,  no  less  than  my  desire,  thus  to  warn  you  ere 
the  urevocable  step  be  taken." 

"Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to  say,  madam?"  demanded 
the  king. 

"  No,  my  dear  liege,  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  my  heart 
prompts  me  to  utter,"  replied  Catherine.  "  I  conjure  you,  by 
my  strong  and  tried  affection — ^by  the  tenderness  that  has  for 
years  subsisted  between  us — by  your  hopes  of  temporal  pros- 
perity and  spiritual  welfare — by  all  you  hold  dear  and  sacred 
— to  pause  while  there  is  yet  time.  Let  the  legates  meet  to- 
morrow— let  them  pronounce  sentence  against  me — and  as  surely 
as  those  fatal  words  are  uttered,  my  heart  will  break." 

**  Tut,  tut  I" — exclaimed  Henry,  impatiently — "  you  will  live 
many  years  in  happy  retirement 

"  1  will  die  as  I  nave  Uved — a  queen,"  replied  Catherine ;  "  but 
my  life  will  not  be  long.  Now  answer  me  truly — ^if  Anne 
Boleyn  plays  you  false        " 

"  She  never  will  play  me  false  1"  interrupted  Henry. 

"  I  say,  if  she  does,"  pursued  Catherine,  "  and  you  are  satisfied 
of  her  guilt,  will  you  be  content  with  divorcing  her  as  you  di- 
vorce me  ?" 

"  No,  by  my  father's  head  1"  cried  Henry,  fiercely.  "  If  such 
a  thing  were  to  happen,  which  I  hold  impossible,  she  should 
expiate  her  offence  on  the  scaffold." 

"  Give  me  your  hand  on  that,"  said  Catherine. 

'*  I  ffvc  you  my  hand  upon  it,"  he  replied. 

'*]E£oug^,"  said  the  queen — **if  I  cannot  have  right  and 
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^'ustice9 1  shall  at  least  have  Yengeance,  though  it  will  come  when 
[  am  in  my  tomb ;  but  it  unll  come,  and  that  is  sufficient" 

"  This  is  the  frenzy  of  jealousy,  Catherine,"  said  Henry. 

"  No,  Henry ;  it  is  not  jealousy,"  replied  the  aueen,  with 
dignity.  "  The  daughter  of  Ferdinand  oi  Spain  ana  Isabella  of 
Castile,  with  the  best  blood  of  Europe  in  her  veins,  would 
despise  herself  if  she  could  entertain  so  paltry  a  feeling  towards 
the  daughter  of  an  English  knight" 

"  As  you  will,  madam,"  rejoined  Henry.  **  It  is  time  our  in- 
terview terminated." 

"  Not  yet,  Henry — for  the  love  of  Heaven,  not  yet  1"  implored 
Catherine.  "  Oh,  bethink  you  by  whom  we  were  jomed  together ! 
— by  your  father,  Henry  the  Seventh — one  of  the  wisest  princes 
that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne ;  and  by  the  sanction  of  my  own 
father,  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  one  of  the  justest  Would  they  have 
sanctioned  the  match  if  it  had  been  unlawful?  Were  they  desti- 
tute of  good  councillors  ?  were  they  indifferent  to  the  fiiture  ?" 

"  You  had  better  reserve  these  ailments  for  the  legates' 
ears  to-morrow,  madam,"  said  Henry,  sternly. 

"  I  shall  urge  them  there  with  all  the  force  I  can,"  replied 
Catherine, ''  for  I  will  leave  nought  untried  to  hinder  an  event 
so  fraught  with  misery.  But  I  feel  the  struggle  will  be  hopeless." 
Then  why  make  it  ?"  rejoined  Henry. 
Because  it  is  due  to  you — to  myself — to  the  princess  our 
daughter — to  our  illustrious  progenitors — and  to  our  people, 
to  make  it,"  replied  Catherine.  "  I  should  be  unworthy  to  be 
your  consort  it  I  acted  otherwise — and  I  will  never,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  do  aught  derogatory  to  that  title.  You  may 
divorce  me,  but  I  will  never  assent  to  it ;  you  may  wed  Anne 
Bolcyn,  but  she  will  never  be  your  lawful  spouse  ;  and  you  may 
cast  me  from  your  palace,  but  I  will  never  go  willingly." 

"  I  know  you  to  be  contumacious,  madam,"  replied  Henry. 
"  And  now,  I  pray  you,  resume  your  mask,  and  withdraw. 
What  I  have  said  will  convince  you  that  your  stay  is  useless." 

"  I  perceive  it,"  replied  Catherine.  "  Farewell  Henry — fare- 
well, loved  husband  of  my  heart — ^fiirewell^  for  ever  1" 

"  Your  mask — your  mask,  madam,"  cried  Henry,  impatiently. 
"  God's  death !  footsteps  are  approaching.  Let  no  one  enter 
here,"  he  cried,  aloud. 

"  I  will  come  in,"  said  Anne  Boleyn,  steppinc  into  the  chapel, 
just  as  Catherine  had  replaced  her  mask.  ^'  Ah !  your  majesty 
looks  confused.  I  fear  I  have  interrupted  some  amorous  con- 
ference." 

^^  Come  with  me,  Anne,"  said  Henry,  taking  her  arm,  and 
trying  to  draw  her  away — "  come  with  me." 

"  Not  till  I  learn  who  your  lady-love  is,"  replied  Anne, 
pettishly.  "  You  affect  to  he  jealous  of  me,  my  Uege,  but  I  have 
much  more  reason  to  be  jealous  of  you.  When  you  were  last  at 
Windsor,  I  heard  that  you  paid  a  secret  visit  to  a  fair  nudden 
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near  the  lake,  and  now  you  are  holding  an  interview  with  a 
masked  dame  here.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  your  gestures  of  silence. 
I  will  speak." 

"  You  are  distraught,  sweetheart,"  cried  the  king.  "  Come 
away." 

^^  No,"  repUed  Anne.  -^  Let  this  dame  be  dismissed.  Leave 
the  chapel,  madam.'' 

"  I  shaU  not  go  at  your  bidding,  minion  1"  cried  Catherine, 
fiercely. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Anne,  starting ;  "  whom  have  we  here  ?" 
One  you  had  better  have  avoided,"  whispered  Henry. 
The  Queen  !*'  exclaimed  Anne,  with  a  look  of  dismay. 

"  Ay,  the  queen  I"  echoed  Catherine,  unmasking.  "  Henry, 
if  you  have  any  respect  left  for  me,  I  pray  you,  order  this 
woman  fi^om  my  presence.     Let  me  depart  in  peace." 

"  Lady  Anne,  I  pray  you  retire,"  said  Henry. 

But  Anne  stood  her  ground  resolutely. 

"  Nay,  let  her  stay  then,"  said  the  queen ;  "  and  I  promise 
you  she  shall  repent  her  rashness.  And  do  you  stay  too, 
Henry,  and  regard  well  her  whom  you  are  about  to  make  your 
spouse.  Question  your  sister  Mary,  somewhile  consort  to  Louis 
the  Twelfth  and  now  Duchess  of  Suffolk, — question  her  as  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Anne  Boleyn  when  she  was  her 
attendant  at  the  court  of  France — ask  whether  she  had  never  to 
reprove  her  for  levity — question  the  Lord  Percy  as  to  her  love 
for  him — question  Six  Thomas  Wyat,  and  a  host  of  others." 

"  All  these  charges  are  false  and  calumnious,"  cried  Anne 
Boleyn. 

"  Let  the  king  inquire  and  judge  for  himself,"  rejoined  Ca- 
therine, "  and  if  he  weds  you,  let  nim  look  well  to  you,  or  you 
will  make  him  a  scoff  to  all  honom'able  men.  And  now,  as  you 
have  come  between  him  and  me — as  you  have  divided  husband 
and  wife — ^for  the  intent,  whether  successful  or  not,  I  denounce 
you  before  Heaven,  and  invoke  its  wrath  upon  your  head.  Night 
and  day,  I  will  pray  that  you  may  be  brought  to  shame ;  and  when 
I  shall  be  called  hence,  as  I  may  be  soon,  I  will  appear  before 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  and  summon  you  to  juagment." 

"  Take  me  from  her,  Henry,"  cried  Anne,  fainUy ;  "  her 
violence  afirights  me." 

^^  No,  you  shall  stay,"  said  Catherine,  grasping  her  arm,  and 
detaining  her,  "  you  shall  hear  your  doom.  You  imagine  your 
career  will  be  a  briUiant  one,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  wield 
the  sceptre  you  wrongfiilly  wrest  from  me,  but  it  will  moulder 
into  dust  in  your  hand — the  crown  unjustly  placed  upon  your 
brow  will  Ml  to  the  ground,  and  it  will  bring  the  head  with  it." 

"  Take  me  away,  Henry,  I  implore  you,"  cried  Anne. 

**  You  shall  hear  me  out,"  pursued  Catherine,  exerting  all  her 
strength,  and  maintaining  her  grasp— ^  or  I  will  follow  you  down 
yon  aisles,  and  pour  forth  my  malediction  against  you  in  the 
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hearing  of  all  your  attendants.    You  have  braved  me,  and  shall 
feel  my  power.     Look  at  her,  Henry,  see  how  she  shrinks  before 
the  gaze  of  an  injured  woman.     Look  me  in  the  fiioe,  minion— 
you  cannot  I — ^you  dare  not  1" 
"  Oh,  HeniT  1"  sobbed  Anne. 

<<  You  have  Drought  it  upon  yourself,"  said  the  king,  angrily. 

*^  She  has,"  rephed  Catncrine ;  **  and  unless  she  pauses  and 
repents,  she  will  oring  yet  more  upon  her  head.  You  suffer 
now,  minion,  but  how  will  you  feel  when,  in  your  turn,  you  are 
despised  and  neglected  and  supplanted  by  a  rival — when  the  fidsc 
glitter  of  your  cnarms  having  passed  away,  Heniy  will  see  only 
your  faults — and  will  open  ]S8  eyes  to  aU  I  now  tell  him  P* 

A  sob  was  all  the  answer  Anne  could  return. 

**  You  will  feel  as  I  feel  towards  you,"  pursued  the  queen — 
'*  hatred  towards  her ;  but  you  will  not  have  the  consolations  I 
enioy.  You  will  have  merited  your  fete;  and  you  will  then 
thiuK  upon  mc  and  my  woes,  and  will  bitterly,  but  unavailingly, 
repent  your  conduct" 

"  And  now,  Henry,"  she  exclaimed,  solemnly,  **  I  turn  to 
you.  You  have  pletlged  vour  royal  word  to  me,  and  given  me 
your  hand  upon  it,  that  if  you  find  this  woman  false  to  you,  she 
shall  expiate  her  offence  on  the  block.  I  call  upon  you  to 
ratify  the  pledge  in  her  presence." 

"  1  do  so,  Catherine,"  replied  the  king.  "  The  mere  suspicion 
of  her  guilt  shall  be  enough." 

"  Henry  I"  exclaimed  Anne. 

"  I  have  said  it,"  replied  the  king. 

**  Tremble,  then,  Anne  Boleyn  !"  cried  Catherine,  "  tremble ! 
and  when  you  are  adjudged  to  die  the  death  of  an  adulteress, 
bethink  you  of  the  prediction  of  the  queen  you  have  injured. 
I  may  not  live  to  witness  your  fete,  but  we  shall  meet  before 
the  throne  of  an  eternal  judge." 

**  Oh,  Henry,  this  is  too  much !"  gasped  Anne.  And  she  sank 
fainting  into  ms  arms. 

** Begone  1"  cried  the  king,  furiously.  "You  have  killed 
herr 

"  It  were  well  for  us  both  if  I  had  done  so,"  replied  Catherine. 
**  But  she  will  recover  to  work  my  misery  and  her  own.     To 

Jour  hands  I  commit  her  punishment  May  God  bless  you, 
lenry !"  With  this  she  replaced  her  mask,  and  quitted  the  chapeL 

Henry,  meanwhile,  anxious  to  avoid  the  comments  of  his 
attendants,  exerted  himself  to  restore  Anne  Boleyn  to  sensibi- 
lity, and  speedily  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

"  Is  it,  then,  reality  ?"  gasped  Anne,  as  she  gazed  around.  "  I 
hoped  it  was  a  hideous  dream.  Oh,  Henry,  this  has  been 
fiightful !  But  you  will  not  kill  me,  as  she  predicted  ?  Swear 
to  me  you  will  not  I" 

••  Why  should  you  be  alarmed  ?"  rejoined  the  king.  *•  If  you 
are  feithnili  you  have  nothing  to  fear.'' 
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*^  But  you  said  suspicion,  Hexuy — ^you  said  suspicion  T  cried 
Anne. 

<^  You  must  put  the  greater  guard  upon  your  conduct,''  re- 
joined the  king,  moodily.  ^^  I  begin  to  tmnk  there  is  some  trutli 
in  Catherine's  insinuations." 

'*  Oh  I  no ;  I  swear  to  you  there  is  not,"  said  Anne — "  I  have 
trifled  with  the  gallants  of  Francis's  court,  and  have  listened,  per- 
liapB  too  complacently,  to  the  love  vows  of  Percy  and  Wyat,;but 
^hen  your  majesty  deimed  to  cast  eyes  upon  me,  all  else  van- 
ished as  the  stars  of  night  before  the  rising  of  the  god  of  day. 
Hcniy,  I  love  you  deeply,  devotedly — ^but  Catherine's  terrible 
imprecations  make  me  feel  more  keenly  than  I  have  ever  done 
l)cfore  the  extent  of  the  wrong  I  am  about  to  inflict  upon  her — 
and  I  fear  that  retributive  punishment  will  follow  it" 

"  You  will  do  her  no  wrong,"  replied  Henry.  "  I  am 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  divorce,  and  of  its  necessity ;  and  if 
Tnj  puiposed  union  with  you  were  out  of  the  question,  I  should 
clemand  it.    Be  the  fault  on  my  head." 

**  Your  words  restore  me,  in  some  measure,  my  liege,"  said 
^nne.  ^^  I  love  you  too  well  not  to  risk  body  and  soul  for  you. 
I  am  yours  for  ever — ha  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  fearful  look. 

*^  what  ails  you,  sweetheart  ?"  exclaimed  the  king. 

**  I  thought  I  saw  a  &ce  at  that  window,"  she  replied — **  a 
Ijlack  and  hideous  face  like  that  of  a  fiend." 

**  It  was  mere  fency,"  replied  the  king.  **  Your  mind  is  dis- 
t:urbed  by  what  has  occurred.  You  had  better  join  your  atten- 
cSants,  and  retire  to  your  own  apartments." 

*'  Oh,  Henry  !"  cried  Anne — **  do  not  judge  me  unheard-^o 
Hot  believe  what  any  fisdse  tongue  may  utter  against  me.  I  love 
only  you — and  can  love  only  you.  I  would  not  wrong  you, 
even  m  thought,  for  worlds." 

**  I  believe  you,  sweetheart,"  replied  the  king,  tende];)y. 

So  saying,  he  led  her  down  the  aisle  to  her  attendants.  They 
lien  proceeded  together  to  the  royal  lodgings,  where  Anne  rc- 
ired  to  her  own  apartments,  and  Henry  withdrew  to  his  private 
hamber. 


H. 

QsNRY  affain  sat  down  to  his  dispatches,  and  employed  hira- 

^  upon  tnem   to  a  late   hour.      At  length,  feeling  heated 

oppressed,  he  arose,  and  opened  a  winuow.     As  he  did  so, 

was  almost  blinded  by  a  vivid  flash  of  forked  lightning. 

r  ready  to  court  danger,  and  convinced,  from  the  intense 

m  witnout,  that  a  femul  storm  was  coming  on,  Henry  re- 

d  to  ffo  forth  to  witness  it     With  this  view  he  quitted  the 

ty  and  passed  through  a  small  door  opening  upon  the 
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northern  terrace.  The  castle  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight, 
as  he  issued  forth,  and  scarcely  had  tlie  clangour  died  away,  than 
a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder  broke  overhead,  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  strong  pile  to  its  very  foundations.  But,  undismayed 
by  the  clatter,  Henry  went  on. 

^^  Who  goes  there  ?"  cried  a  voice,  as  he  advancedj  and  a 
partisan  was  placed  at  his  breast 

"  nie  king !"  replied  Henry,  in  tones  that  would  have  left  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  even  if  a  gleam  of  lightning 
had  not  at  the  moment  revealed  his  figure  and  countenance  to 
the  sentinel. 

"  I  did  not  look  for  your  majesty  at  such  a  time,"  replied  the 
man,  lowering  his  pike.  "  Has  your  majesty  no  apprehension 
of  the  storm  ?  I  have  watched  it  gathering  in  the  valley,  and  it 
will  be  a  dreadful  one.  If  I  might  make  bold  to  counsel  you,  I 
would  advise  you  to  seek  instant  shelter  in  the  castle.^ 

"  I  have  no  fear,  good  fellow,"  laughed  the  king.  ••  Get 
thee  into  yon  i>orch,  and  leave  the  terrace  to  me.  I  will  warn 
thee  when  I  leave  it." 

Again  the  thunder  rolled  overhead,  and  the  lightning  rent 
the  black  canopy  of  heaven  in  various  places,  and  shot  down  in 
forked  Hashes  of  the  most  dazzling  urightness.  A  rack  of 
clouds,  heavily  chaiged  with  electric  fluid,  hung  right  over  the 
castle,  and  jujured  down  all  their  fires  upon  it. 

Henry  paced  slowly  to  and  fro,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  peril 
ho  ran — now  watching  the  lightning  as  it  shivered  some  oak 
in  the  Home  Park — or  lighted  up  the  wide  expanse  of  country 
amund  him — now  listening  to  the  roar  of  hcaven^s  artillery,  and 
he  had  just  quitted  the  western  extremity  of  the  terrace,  when 
the  most  terrific  crash  he  had  vet  heard  burst  over  him.  The 
next  instant,  a  dozen  forked  iliishes  shot  from  the  sky,  while 
fiery  coruscations  blazed  athwart  it ;  and  at  tlie  same  moment^ 
a  bolt  stnick  the  Wykeham  Tower,  beside  which  he  had 
been  recently  standing.  Startled  by  the  appalling  sound,  he 
turned  and  l)eheld  upon  the  battlemented  i)arapet  on  his  lefl,  a  tall 
ghostly  figure,  whose  antlered  helm  tola  him  it  wsis  Heme  the 
hunter.  Dilated  against  the  flaming  sky,  the  proportions  of  the 
demon  seemed  gigantic.  His  right  hand  was  stretched  forth 
towards  the  king,  and  in  his  left  he  held  a  rusty  chain.  The 
king  gras})ed  the  handle  of  his  sword,  and  partly  drew  it,  keep- 
ing his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  figure. 

"  You  thought  you  had  got  rid  of  me,  Harry  of  England," 
cried  Heme — "  but  were  you  to  lay  the  weight  of  this  vast 
pile  upon  me,  I  would  break  from  under  it — ho !  ho  !" 

"  What  wouldst  thou,  damned  spirit?"  cried  Henry. 

*'  I  am  come  to  keep  company  with  you,  Harry,''  replied  the 
demon  ;  "  this  is  a  night  when  only  you  and  I  should  be  abroad. 
We  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  We  like  the  music  of  the  loud  thun- 
der, and  the  dance  of  the  blithe  lightning." 


r  thr  fimrtiT  iuuiraniu.i  tn  %-\m}  mi  llir  OinTan" 
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**  Avaunt,  fiend  1"  cried  Henry — "  I  will  hold  no  converse  with 
thee.     Back  to  thy  native  hell ! 

"  You  have  no  power  over  me,  Harry,"  rejoined  the  demon, 
his  words  mingling  with  the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  ^^  for  vour 
thoughts  are  evil,  and  you  are  about  to  do  an  accursed  deed. 
You  cannot  dismiss  me.  Before  the  commission  of  every  great 
crime — and  many  great  crimes  you  will  commit — I  will  always 
appear  to  you.  And  my  last  appearance  shall  be  three  days  before 
your  end — ha!  ha!" 

"  Darest  thou  say  this  to  me  ?"  cried  Henry,  furiously. 

^^  I  laugh  at  thy  menaces,"  rejoined  Heme,  amid  another 
peal  of  thunder — "  but  I  have  not  yet  done.  Harry  of  England, 
your  career  shall  be  stained  in  blood.  Your  wrath  sh^  de- 
scend upon  the  heads  of  those  who  love  you,  and  your  love 
shall  be  fatal.  Better  Anne  Boleyn  fled  this  castle,  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  lowliest  hovel  in  the  land,  than  faHecome  your 
spouse.  For  you  will  slay  her — and  not  her  alone.  Another  shall 
mil  by  your  hand ;  and  so,  if  vou  had  your  own  will,  would  all  I" 

**  What  meanest  thou  by  all  ?"  demanded  the  king. 

"  You  will  learn  in  due  season,"  laughed  the  fiend.  "  But 
now  mark  me,  Harry  of  England,  thou  fierce  and  bloody  king ! — 
thou  shalt  be  drunken  with  the  blood  of  thy  wives;  and  thy  end 
shall  be  a  fearful  one.  Thou  shalt  linger  out  a  living  death — 
a  mass  of  breathing  corruption  shalt  thou  become — and  when 
dead,  the  very  dogs  with  which  thou  huntedst  me  shall  lick  thy 

blood  r 

These  awful  words,  involving  a  fearful  prophecy,  which  was 
afterwards,  as  will  be  shewn,  strangely  fulnlled,  were  so  mixed 
up  with  the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  that  Henry  could  scarcely 
distinguish  one  sound  from  the  other.  At  the  close  of ,  the  latter 
speech,  a  flash  of  lightning  of  such  dazzling  brilliancy  shot  down 
past  him,  that  he  remained  for  some  moments  almost  blinded ; 
and  when  he  recovered  his  powers  of  vision,  the  demon  had 
vanished. 


m. 

The  storm  which  had  fallen  so  heavily  on  the  castle  had 
likewise  visited  the  lake,  and  alarmed  the  inmates  of  the  little 
dwelling  on  its  banks.  Both  the  forester  and  his  grand-daughter 
were  roused  from  their  beds,  and  they  sat  together  in  the 
chief  apartment  of  the  cottaec,  listening  to  the  awfiil  rolling  of 
the  thunder,  and  watching  me  blue  flashing  of  the  lightmng. 
The  storm  was  of  imususuly  long  duration,  and  continued  for 
more  than  an  hour  with  frightful  violence.  It  then  paused;  the 
thunder  rolled  ofl^,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  grew  fliinter  and 
less  frequent  During  the  storm,  Mabel  continued  on  her  knees, 
addressing  the  most  earnest  prayers  to  the  Vimn  for  her  pre- 
servation and  that  of  her  grandfather;  but  the  old  forester, 
though  evidently  much  alarmed^  uttered  uot  a  «aB^^  ^w'^^v- 
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cation^  but  remdned  utting  in  his  chair  with  a  soUen,  scared 
look.  But  as  the  storm  began  to  subside,  he  recovered  his  com- 
posure,  and  addressed  himself  to  soothe  the  fears  of  his  g^iand- 
daughter.  Li  this  he  had  partially  succeeded,  and  was  urging 
her  again  to  seek  her  couch,  when  the  storm  recommenced  wi£ 
fresh  fury.  Mabel  once  more  fell  on  her  knees,  and  the  old 
man  resumed  his  sullen  posture.  Another  dreadful  half-hour, 
marked  by  a  succession  of  terrible  peals  and  vivid  flashes,  suc- 
ceeded, wnen,  amidst  an  awful  pause,  Mabel  ventured  to  address 
her  old  relative. 

"  Why  do  you  not  pray,  grandfather  ?"  she  said,  re^urding 
him  uneasily.  ^^  Sister  Anastasia  and  good  Father  Anselm 
always  taught  me  to  utter  an  Ave  and  cross  myself  during  a 
thunder-storm.     Why  do  you  notpray,  grandfather  ?'* 

"  Do  not  trouble  mo,"  replied  Tristram.     "  I  am  not  afrud." 

"  But  your  checks  and  lips  are  blanched,"  rejoined  Mabel ; 
''  and  I  observed  you  shuader  during  that  last  awful  crash. 
Pray,  grandfather,  pray  !** 

"  Peace,  wench,  and  mind  your  own  business !"  returned  the 
old  man,  angrily.  "  The  storm  will  soon  be  over — ^it  cannot 
last  long  in  this  way." 

^^  The  saints  preserve  us !"  cried  Mabel,  as  a  tremendous 
concussion  was  heard  overhead,  followed  by  a  strong  sulphur* 
ous  smell.     **  The  cottage  is  struck  I" 

«  It  is — ^it  is !"  cried  Tristram,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  rush- 
ing forth. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Mabel  continued  in  a  state  of  stupe- 
faction. She  then  staggered  to  the  door,  and  beheld  her  grand- 
father occupied,  with  two  dark  figures,  whom  she  recognised  as 
Valentine  llagthome  and  Morgan  Fenwolf,  in  extinguishing  the 
flames,  which  were  bursting  from  the  thatched  roof  of  the  hut 
Surprise  and  terror  held  her  silent;  and  the  others  were  so 
busfly  engaged,  that  they  did  not  notice  her.  At  last,  by  their 
united  eitbrts,  the  Are  was  got  under  without  material  damage  to 
the  little  building,  and  M{3)el  retired,  expecting  her  grandsirc 
to  return ;  but  as  he  did  not  do  so,  and  as  almost  instantly  after- 
wards the  plash  of  oars  was  heaid  on  the  lake,  she  flew  to  the 
window,  and  beheld  him,  by  the  gleam  of  the  l^htning,  seated 
in  the  skiff  with  Morgan  Fenwolf,  while  valentine  Hag- 
thome  had  mounted  a  black  horse,  and  was  galloping  swiftW 
away.  Mabel  saw  no  more.  Overcome  by  mght,  sne  sank 
on  the  ground  insensible.  When  she  recovered,  the  storm  had 
entirely  ceased.  A  heavy  shower  had  fallen,  but  the  sky  was 
now  perfectly  clear,  and  day  had  begun  to  dawn.  Mabel  went 
to  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  looked  forth  for  her  ^grandfather,  but 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  remained  gazmg  at  the  now 
peaceful  lake,  till  the  sun  had  fairly  risen,  when  feeling  more 
composed,  she  retired  to  rest,  and  sleep,  which  had  been  ba- 
nished from  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  now  fell 
upon  her  lovely  eyelids. 
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When  ehe  awoke,  the  day  was  for  advanced,  but  still  old  Tris* 
tram  had  not  returned ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart  she  set  about 
her  household  concerns.  The  thought,  however,  uf  her  antici- 
pated visit  to  the  castle  speedily  dispelled  her  anxiety,  and  she 
began  to  make  ^«parations  for  setting  out,  attiring  herself  with 
unusual  care.  Bouchier  had  not  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
persuading  her  to  obey  the  lung's  behest,  and  by  his  artful 
repiCBeutatioa^  he  had  likewittc  induced  her  grandfather  to  give 
tiis  consent  to  the  visit, — the  old  forester  only  stipulating  that  she 
diould  be  escorted  there  and  back  by  a  falconer,  named  Nicholas 
Clamp,  in  whom  he  could  put  trust ;  to  which  proposition 
Bouchier  readily  assented. 

At  length,  five  o'clock,  the  appointed  hour,  arrived,  and  with 
it  came  Nicholas  Clamp.  He  was  a  tall,  middle-aged  man, 
vith  yellow  hair,  clipped  closely  over  his  brows,  and  a  beard 
uid  moustaches  to  match.  Hb  attire  resembled  that  of  a  keeper 
}f  the  forest,  and  consisted  of  a  doublet  and  hose  of  green  cloth; 
9ut  he  did  not  carry  a  bugle  or  hunting-knife.  His  sole  weapon 
iras  a  stout  quarter-stajf.  After  some  httle  hesitation,  Mabel  was 
arevuled  upon  to  accompany  the  falconer,  and  they  set  forth 
KMtether. 

The  evening  was  delightful,  and  their  way  through  the  woods 
ma  marked  by  numberless  points  of  beauty.  Mabel  said  little, 
or  her  thoughts  were  running  upon  her  grandfather,  and  upon 
lis  prolonged  and  mysterious  absence  ;  but  the  falconer  talked 
)f  the  damage  done  by  the  thunder-storm,  which  he  averred 
IB  the  most  awful  he  had  ever  vntnessed ;  and  he  pointed  out  to 
ler  several  trees  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  Froceed- 
Bg  in  this  way  they  gained  a  path   leading  from  Blackncst, 
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when,  from  behind  a  laxge  oak,  growing  near  the  road,  the 
trunk  of  which  had  conceded  him  from  view,  Moigan  Fenwolf 
started  forth,  and  planted  himself  in  their  way.  The  gear  of  the 
proscribed  keeper  was  wild  and  ragged,  his  locks  matted  and 
disordered,  his  demeanour  savage,  and  his  whole  appearance 
forbidding  in  the  extreme. 

<^  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  some  time,  Mabel  Lynd- 
wood,^  he  said.  ^*  You  must  go  with  me  to  your  grand- 
&ther.'' 

^^  I  do  not  believe  what  you  say,**  replied  Mabel,  **  and  I  wilL 
not  trust  myself  with  you. 

^^  The  damsel  is  going  to  the  casde,"  said  I^cholas  Clamp. 
^^  But,  the  saints  preserve  us  I  can  I  believe  my  eyes ! — ^Do 
behold  Morgan  Fenwolf  1" 

*^  Come  with  me,  Mabel,"  cried  Fenwolf,  disregarding  him. 

But  she  returned  a  peremptoiy  refiisaL 

*^  She  shall  not  stir  an  inch !"  cried  the  fidconer.  ^'  It  is  thou^v 
Morgan  Fenwolf,  who  must  go  with  me.  Thou  art  a  proscribe(M 
felon,  and  thy  life  is  forfeit  to  the  king.  Yield  thee,  aog,  as  m; 
prisoner  I" 

"  Thy  prisoner !"    echoed  Fenwolf,  scornfully.    **  It  woul(_ 
take  three  such  as  thee  to  make  me  captive  I    Mabel  Lyndwood^ 
in  your  grandfather's  name,  I  command  you  to  come  with  me 
ana  let  Nick  Clamp  look  to  himself  if  he  dares  to  hinde 
you." 

<<  Nick  will  do  something  more  than  hinder  her,"  rejoined  th 
falconer,  brandishing  his  staff,  and   rushing  upon  the  other.— 
<<  Felon  hound  I  I  command  thee  to  yield  P 

Before  the  falconer  coidd  reach  him,  Morgan  Fenwolf  ha^B 
plucked  a  lon^  hunting-knife  from  his  girdle,  and  made  a  despe — 
rate  stab  at  his  assailant     But  Clamp  avoided  the  blow,  andE^ 
striking  Fenwolf  on  the  shins,  immediately  afterwards  closed^ 
with  him.     The  result  of  the  struggle  might  nave  been  doubtful,, 
but  it  was  suddenly  interrupteaby  the  trampling   of   horse 
approaching  from  the  side  of  Windsor ;  and  at  tne  sound,  Mor^ 
gan  Fenwoff  disengaged  himself  from  his  antagonist,  and  plunged 
into  the  adjoining  wood.     The  next  moment,  Captain  JDouchier 
rode  up,  followed  by  a  small  band  of  halberdiers,  and  receiving 
information  from  the  falconer  of  what  had  occurred,  darted  with 
his  men  into  tlic  wood  in  search  of  the   fugitive.     Nicholas 
Clamp  and  his  companion  did  not  await  the  issue  of  the  search, 
but  proceeded  on  their  way. 

As  they  walked  at  a  brisk  pace,  they  reached  the  long  avenue 
in  about  half  an  hour,  and  took  their  way  down  it  When 
within  a  mile  of  the  castle,  they  were  overtaken  by  Bouchier 
and  his  followers,  and  the  fidconer  was  much  disappointed  to 
learn  that  they  had  failed  in  tracking  Moigan  Fenwolf  to  his 
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lur.    After  addressing  a  few  complimetitary  words  to  the  muden, 
Boachier  rode  on. 

Soon  after  thia,  the  pur  quitted  the  Great  Faric,  and  passing 
through  a  row  of  stmcgling  bouses,  divided  by  gardens  and 
closes,  which  formed  the  m«n  street  of  the  town,  presently- 
reached  the  lower  gate  of  the  castle.  They  were  admitted 
without  difficulty ;  but  just  as  they  had  passed  through  the 
gateway,  the  falconer  was  hailed  by  ShorecUtcb  and  Paddington, 
who,  at  the  momeDt,  issued  &om  the  doorway  of  the  guard- 
toom. 


Clamp  went  towards  them ;  and  it  was  evident,  lirom  the 
gestures  of  the  archers,  that  they  were  making  inquiries  about 
Mabel,  whose  appearance  seemed  to  interest  them  greatly. 
After  a  brief  conversation  with  the  falconer,  they  approached 
her,  and  respectfully  addressing  her,  begged  leave  to  attend  her 
to  the  royal  lodgings,  whither  they  understood  she  was  going; 
and  Mabel  making  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  the  party  directed 
their  course  towards  the  middle  ward. 

Fasang  through  the  gateway  of  the  Norman  Tower,  they 
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Stopped  before  a.  low  portal  in  a  wing  of  the  castle,  then  in  a 
somcwliat  dilapidated  condition,  and  which,  being  subsequend; 
rebuilt  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  retains  the  name  oi  that  sovereign 
to  the  present  day. 


VraiieOB  CABTLE. 


AoDOESsmo  himself  to  a  stout  porter  who 
Hih  standing  within  the  doorway,  Nicholas 
Clamp  demindcd  admittance  to  thckitchen, 
and  the  official  having  detained  tlicm  for  a 
fen  moments,  during  whuh  he  regarded 
iMnhd  with  a  verv  offensive  stare,  nshcred 
thLni  into  a  small  hall,  and  from  thence 
into  a  narrow  passage  connected  with  it  Lighted  by  narrow 
loopholes,  pierced  through  the  »a]lg,  which  were  of  immense 
thickness,  tnia  passage  deacnbed  the  outer  base  of  the  whole 
upper  quadrangle,  and  communicated  with  many  other  lateral 
passi^s  and  winduig  stairs  leading  to  the  chambers  allotted 
to  the  household,  or  to  the  royal  aoartmeuts.  Tracking  it  for 
some  time,  Nicholas  Clamp,  at  length,  turned  oW  on  the 
right,  and  crossing  a  sort  of  anti  room,  led  the  way  into  a  Urge 
chamber  with  stone  walL,  and  a  coved  and  groined  roof,  lighted 
by  arched  windows  from  above  This  was  the  royal  kitchen^ 
snd  in  it  yawned  no  fewer  than  seven  huge  arched  fire-places,  in 
which  great  iires  were  burning,  and  before  which  various  goodly 
j<nntB  were  roasting,  while  a  number  of  cooks  and  scuUiona 
were  congregated  round  them.  At  a  large  uble,  in  the  centre 
.ot  tbe  kitchen,  were  seated  some  balf-dozen  yeometi  oC  tbft 
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guards  together  with  the  clei^  of  the  kitchen^  the  chief  baigeman, 
and  the  royal  cutler,  or  blade-gmith,  as  he  was  termed.  These 
worthies  were  doing  ample  justice  to  a  chine  of  bee^  a  wild  boar 

I)ic,  a  couple  of  &t  capons,  a  peacock  pasty,  a  mess  of  pickled 
obstergi  and  other  excellent  ana  inviting  disMS  with  which  the 
board  was  loaded.    Neither  did  they  neglect  to  wash  down  the 
viands  with  copious  drai^hts  of  ale  ana  mead,  from  great  pots 
and  flagons   placed  beside   them.      Behind  this  party  stood 
Giovanni  JoungevcUo,  an  Italian  minstrel,  much  in  favour  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  Domingo  Lamellino,  or  Lamelyn — as  he  was 
familiarly  termed, — a  Lombard,  who  pretended  to  some  know- 
ledge or  chirurgery,  astrology,  and  alchemy,  and  who  was  a 
constant  attendant  on  Henry,  and  a  minister  to  his  passions. 
At  the  head  of  the  bench,  on  the  right  of  the  table,  sat  Will 
Sommers.     lie  was  not  partaking  of  me  repast,  but  was  jestii 
with  Simon  Quanden,  tnc  chief  cook,  a  good-humoured  pe 
sonagc,  round-bellied  as  a  tun,  and  blessed  with    a   spouse; 
yclept  Deborah,  as  fond  of  good  cheer,  as  fat^  and  as  good* 
numoured  as  himself.    Behind  the  cook  stood  the  cellannan 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Jack  of  the  Bottles,  and  at  his  fee 
were  two  playful  uttle  turnspits,  with  long  backs,  and  short  fi>: 
legs,  as  crooked  almost  as  sickles. 

On  seeing  Mabel,  Will  Sommers  immediately  arose,  and  ad 
vancing  towards  her  with  a  mincing  step,  bowed  with  an  air  o: 
mock  ceremony,  and  said  in  an  affected  tone, — ^^  Welcome,  fisuj 
mistress,  to  the  king's  kitchen.     We  are  all  right  glad  to  see  you; — 
are  we  not,  mates  ? 

"  Ay,  that  we  arc  1"  replied  a  chorus  of  voices. 

<<  By  my  troth,  the  wench  is  wondrously  beautiful  T  said  Kit-^ 
Coo,  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

*^  No  wonder  the  king  is  smitten  with  her  T  said  Launcelot:::> 
Ruttcr,  the  blade-smith ;  ^^  her  eyes  shine  like  a  dagger's  point  V^ 

*^  And  she  carries  herself  like  a  waiter  on  the  river,"  said  the 
bargeman. 

*^  Her  complexion  is  as  good  as  if  I  had  given  her  some  of  my 
sovereign  balsam  of  beauty,"  said  Domingo  Lamelyn. 

"  Much  better,"  observed  Joungcvello,  the  minstrel ;  **  I  shall 
write  a  canzonet  in  her  praise,  and  sing  it  before  the  king.** 

'*  And  get  flouted  for  thy  pains  by  the  Lady  Anne,"  said  Kit 
Coo. 

"  The  damsel  is  not  so  comely  as  I  expected  to  fmd  her," 
observed  Amice  Lovekyn,  one  of  the  serving  women,  to  Hector 
Cutbcard,  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 

«  Why,  if  you  come  to  that,  she  is  not  to  be  compared  to  yon, 
pretty  Amice  !"  said  Cutbcard,  who  was  a  rcd-noscd,  red-meed 
fellow,  with  a  twinkling  merry  eve. 

*^  Nay,  I  meant  not  Uiat,''  replied  Amice,  retreating. 

"  Excuse  my  getting  up  to  receive  you,  fair  mistress,"  cried 
Simon  Quanden,  who  seemed  glued  to  his  chair ;  "  I  have  been 
bzi^tling  about  all  day,  and  am  sore  fatigued-  "*  '      ' 
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)ut  will  you  not  take  something  ?  A  marchpane}  and  a  glAs 
f  hypocras  jelly — or  a  slice  of  capon.  Gk)  to  the  damsel,  dame, 
Did  TOevail  on  ner  to  take  something." 

«  That  will  I,**  replied  Deborah.  « What  shall  it  be,  sweet- 
leart?  We  have  a  wellnstored  larder  here.  You  have  only  to 
sk  and  have.'' 

^<  I  am  in  want  of  nothing/'  replied  Mabel. 

'*  Nay,  that  is  against  all  rule,  sweetheart,*'  said  Deborah ;  '^  no 
ne  enters  the  king's  kitchen  without  tasting  his  royal  cheer." 

^I  am  sorry  i  must  prove  an  exception,  then,"  returned 
label,  smilinff ;  ^'for  I  have  no  appetite." 

••  Well,  well,  I  will  not  force  you  to  cat  against  your  will,"  re- 
lied the  good  dame.  *^  But  a  cup  of  sack  or  hypocras  will  do 
ou  eood  after  your  walk." 

"  1  will  wait  upon  her,"  said  the  Duke  of  Shorcditch,  who  vied 
ith  Faddington  and  Nick  Clamp  in  attention  to  the  damsel 

**  Let  mc  pray  you  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  these  two  dogs,  fair 
label,"  said  Will  Sommers,  pointing  to  the  two  turnspits; 
they  are  special  favourites  of  the  king's  highness.  They  are 
inch  attached  to  the  cook,  their  master ;  but  their  chief  attach- 
lent  is  to  each  other,  and  nothing  can  keep  them  apart" 

*•  Will  Sommers  speaks  the  truth,"  rejoined  Simon  Quanden. 
Hob  and  Nob,  for  so  they  arc  named,  arc  fast  friends. 
Then  Hob  sets  into  the  box  to  turn  the  spit.  Nob  will  watch 
csidc  it  till  his  brother  is  tired,  and  then  he  will  take  his  place. 
"hey  always  eat  out  of  the  same  platter,  and  drink  out  of  the 
ime  cup.  I  once  separated  them  for  a  few  hours  to  see  what 
ould  happen,  but  they  howled  so  pitcously,  that  I  was  forced  to 
rixig  them  together  again ;  and  then  you  should  have  seen  what 
meetii^  they  had,  and  how  they  leaped  and  roUed  with  delight  I 
[ere,  I&b,"  ne  added,  taking  a  cake  from  his  apron  po^et, 
divide  this  with  thy  brother." 

Placing  his  paws  on  his  master's  knees,  the  nearest  turnspit 
)ok  the  cake  in  his  mouth,  and  proceeding  towards  Nob, 
roke  it  into  two  pieces,  and  pushed  the  lai^er  portion  towards 
im. 

While  Mabel  was  admirins:  this  display  of  sagacity  and  aiFec- 
.on,  a  bustling  step  was  heard  behind  her,  and  turning,  she  beheld 

atxanffe  figure,  m  a  particoloured  gown  and  hose,  with  a  fool's 
ap  ana  bells  on  his  head,  whom  she  immediately  reccmiised  as 
lie  cardinal's  jester.  Patch.  The  new  comer  recoenisecTher  too ; 
tared  in  astonishment ;  and  gave  a  leerine  look  at  Will  Sommers. 

**  What  brings  you  here,  gossip  Patch  r^  cried  Will  Sommers. 
-^  I  thought  you  were  in  attendance  upon  your  master,  at  the 
oortat  Blackfriars." 

**  So  I  have  been,"  replied  Patch—"  and  I  am  only  just  ar- 
ived  with  his  grace." 

^  What !  18  the  decision  pronounced  ?"  cried  Will  Sommers, 
igeriy.    *^  Is  the  queen  divorced  ?   Let  us  hear  the  sentence." 
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•  **  Ay,  the  sentence ! — the  sentence !"  resounded  on  all  hands. 
Stimulated  by  curiosity,  the  whole  of  the  party  rose  from  the 
table  ;  Simon  Quanden  got  out  of  his  chair ;  the  other  cooks  left 
their  joints  to  scorch  at  the  fire ;  the  scullions  suspended  their 
work ;  and  Hob  and  Nob  fixed  their  large  inquiring  black  eyes 
upon  the  jester. 

"  I  never  talk  thirsting,"  said  Patch,  marching  to  the  table,  and 
filling  himself  a  fiaeon  of  mead.  "  Here's  to  you,  fair  maiden," 
he  added,  kissing  the  cup  to  Mabel,  and  swallowing  its  contents 
at  a  draught  *^  And  now  be  seated,  my  masters,  and  you  shall 
hear  all  I  have  to  relate,  and  it  will  be  told  in  a  few  words.  The 
court  is  adjourned  for  three  days, — Queen  Catherine  having  de- 
manded that  time  to  prepare  her  allegations,  and  the  delay  has 
been  granted  her." 

"  Pest  on  it ! — the  delay  is  some  trick  of  your  crafty  and 
double-dealing  master,'*  cried  Will  Sommers.  "Were  I  the 
king,  I  know  Iiow  I  would  deal  with  him." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  do,  thou  scurril  knave?"  cried  Patch, 
angrily. 

"  I  would  strip  him  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  leave  him  only 
thee — a  fitting  attendant — of  all  his  hundred  servitors,"  replied 
Will. 

"This  shall  to  his  grace's  cars,"  screamed  Patch,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  company, — "  and  see  whether  your  back  does 
not  smart  for  it." 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  replied  Will  Sommers.  "  I  have  not  yet  told 
the  king  my  master  ot  the  rare  wine  we  found  in  his  cellar." 

"  What  wine  was  that,  Will  ?"  cried  Jack  of  the  Bottles. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  replied  Will  Sommers,  enjoying  the  dis- 
concerted look  of  the  other  jester.  "  I  was  at  the  palace  at 
Hampton,  when  this  scant-witted  knave  invited  me  to  taste 
some  of  his  master's  wine,  and  accordingly  to  the  cellar  we  went. 
*  This  wine  will  surprise  you,'  (juoth  he,  as  we  broached  the  first 
hogshead.  And  surprise  mc  it  did,  for  no  wine  followed 
the  gimlet.  So  we  went  on  to  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  till  we  had  tried  half  a  score  of  them,  and  all  with  the 
same  result.  Upon  this,  I  seized  a  hammer  which  was  lying  by, 
and  sounded  the  casks,  but  none  of  them  seeming  empty,  I 
at  last  broke  the  lid  of  one — and  what  do  you  think  it  con- 
tained?" 

A  variety  of  responses  were  returned  by  the  laughing  assem- 
blage, during  which  Patch  sought  to  impose  silence  upon  his 
opponent.    iJut  Will  Sommers  was  not  to  be  checked. 

"  It  contained  neither  vinegar,  nor  oil,  nor  lead,"  he  said,  "  but 
gold,  ay,  solid  bars  of  gold — mgots.  Every  hogshead  was  worth 
ten  thousand  poimds,  and  more." 

"  Credit  him  not,  my  masters,"  cried  Patch,  amid  the  roars  of 
the  company ;  "  the  whole  is  a  mere  fable — an  invention.  His 
grace  has  no  such  treasure.   I'he  truth  is,  Will  Sommers  got  drunk 
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upon  some  choice  Malmsey,  and  then  dreamed  he  had  been 
hroaching  casks  of  gold." 

**  It  is  no  fable,  as  you  and  your  master  will  find,  when  the 
Idng  comes  to  sift  the  matter,  replied  Will  "  This  will  be 
a  richer  result  to  him  than  was  ever  produced  by  your  alchemical 
experiments,  good  Signer  Domingo  Lamelyn." 

"  It  is  false  I  I  say,  false  1"  screamed  Patch.  "  Let  the  cellars 
be  searched,  and  I  will  stake  my  head  nothing  is  found.** 

^'  Stake  thy  cap,  and  there  may  be  some  meaning  in  it,"  said 
Will,  plucking  Patch's  cap  firom  his  head,  and  elevating  it  on 
his  truncheon — "  here  is  an  emblem  of  the  Cardinal  of  York," 
he  cried,  pointing  to  it. 

A  roar  of  laughter  fi*om  the  company  followed  this  sally,  and 
Hob  and  Nob  looked  up  in  placid  wonderment 

'^  I  shall  die  with  latching,"  cried  Simon  Quanden,  holding 
his  &t  sides,  and  addressmg  his  spouse,  who  was  leaning  upon  his 
shoulder. 

In  the  meantime,  Patch  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  gesticulating 
with  rage  and  fury,  cried,  "  Thou  hast  done  well  to  steal  my 
cap  and  bells,  for  they  belong  of  right  to  thee.  Add  my  folly  to 
thy  own,  and  thou  wilt  be  a  fitting  servant  to  thy  master ;  or 
e'en  give  him  the  cap,  and  then  there  will  be  a  pair  of  ye." 

**  Who  is  the  fool  now,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  rejoined  Will 
Sommers,  gravely.     ^^  I  call  you  all  to  witness  that  he  has  spoken 


treason." 


While  this  was  passing,  Shoreditch  had  advanced  with  a  flagon 
of  Malmsey  to  Mabel,  out  she  was  so  interested  in  the  auarrcl 
between  the  two  jesters,  that  she  heeded  him  not ;  neither  did  she 
attend  to  Nicholas  Clamp,  who  was  trying  to  explain  to  her 
what  was  going  forward. 

But  just  as  Patch's  indiscreet  speech  was  uttered,  an  usher 
entered  the  kitchen,  and  announced  the  approach  of  the  king. 


THE     ENCHANTED     LILY. 

BT  THOBCAS  FEATHEKSTOHB. 

There  is  a  sweet  and  dim  recess 

In  tiiie  depths  of  a  lone  green  wilderness— 

*Tis  form  d  of  cedar,  beech,  and  pine, 

Whose  houghs  so  closely  intertwine 

That  scarce  a  glimpse  of  sky  is  seen 

The  thick  and  deep  green  leaves  between : 

The  BKMS  of  its  ontrodden  floor 

Is  interwoven  all  with  flowers. 

And  the  breezy  roof  is  fretted  o*er 

"With  qoivering  light  in  the  noontide  honrs  ; 

Bat  when  the  moon  is  bright  and  high. 

She  poors  through  the  web-like  tracery 

A  tremulous  ana  tender  glow 

Upon  the  Tclvet  sward  below. 

There  trills  a  thin  and  silvery  brook. 

Through  the  grass  and  flowers  of  the  fairy  nook. 
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Which  it  fSed  by  a  dear  and  iparkling  weU* 

That  springs  in  the  midst  of  tne  leafy  cell ; 

And  hither  at  night  the  elves  would  come, 

When  the  skies  were  bright  and  the  winds  wen  diimby 

To  sport  in  the  mas^  dome,  and  Uto 

Their  moony  limbs  jn  the  crystal  wave. 

In  the'days  of  yore,  a  wandering  knij^ht  ^ 

Reposed  on  the  marge  of  that  fountain  bright. 

And  he  dreamt  a  dr^im  that  a  ladr  fldr. 

By  a  wicked  enchanter,  was  spell-boand  there ; 

And  that  he  idone  could  dissolTe  the  spell. 

And  free  the  nym^  fitmi  the  magic  welL 

The  nyrite  of  his  rision  tiicn  portray'd 

The  shadowy  form  of  the  ci^Te  mmd,— 

The  waters  heayed  on  their  glassy  breast 

A  fiur  yonng  lily's  Teined  crest. 

Which,  obeying  the  wave  of  the  mystio  wand, 

Disclosed  a  being  so  bright — so  fond— 

As  fill'd  the  breast  of  the  sleeping  knight 

With  a  tomult  of  wonder  and  wild  dehght 

Oh,  never,  I  ween,  had  he  gaied  before 

On  charms  so  bright  as  that  fidr  maid  wore : 

The  dewy  plomes  of  the  winged  air 

Waved  back  her  hyacinthine  bur 

From  her  yoong  wnite  brow  and  her  asure  eyes. 

That  were  fiill  of  the  light  of  the  sUrry  skies, 

And  tam*d  the  hnes  of  the  violet  dim — 

And  their  orbs  were  weepingly  fix'd  on  him. 

He  sprang  from  the  earth  with  an  eager  bonnd. 
And  he  threw  oat  his  arms— bnt,  alas  I  he  found 
He  had  been  but  the  sport  of  an  idle  dream : 
The  moon  and  the  starlight  softly  fell 
Through  the  emerald  gloom  of  tne  leafV  dome 
On  the  clear  blue  breast  of  the  fidry  wetL 

Aloud  he  call*d  upon  'squire  and  thraU, 
They  were  chain^l  in  slumber,  each  and  all«- 
So  deep,  that  bnt  for  the  heaving  breath. 
He  had  deem'd  them  lock'd  in  the  sleep  of  death  t 
And  their  steeds  reposed  on  the  shady  ground, 
In  the  same  deep  magic  of  slumber  bound. 
With  a  frt>wn  of  anger  he  ^rasp'd  his  lance. 
To  rouse  them  up  mm  their  mystio  trance. 
When  a  murmur  of  melody,  sweet  and  low. 
Arose  on  his  ear,  with  a  lute-like  flow. 
And  sank  to  his  soul  like  the  bloomy  bafan 
Of  a  spring-tide  eve^  when  the  skies  are  calm. 

The  notes  grew  louder,  and  eeem'd  to  iwdl 

From  the  still  blue  depths  of  the  waveless  well. 

And  a  circle  of  tiny,  elf-like  things. 

Arose  Arom  its  bosom,  intenselybn^t, 

Which  they  fimn'd,  with  the  leaves  of  their  beamy  wings, 

Into  eddies  of  rainbow  light. 

Softly  they  wing'd  their  airy  way. 

Like  butterflies  baoy'd  in  the  beams  of  May— 

Now  dipt  in  the  wave,  now  dyed  in  the  sheen 

Of  the  tremulous  rays  that  reposed  on  the  gieeni 

And  thus,  as  they  wove  their  myitio  ring^ 

The  nuunreUing  waxfioc  keaid  tbea  iiog  a— 
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C&OBUa  of  SLVXSi 

Our  tttk  IS  done — 

Oar  task  is  done  t 
We  have  drogg'd  the  dark  enchanter's  sleep, 

Since  snnset  honr, 

With  the  poppy  flower. 
And  locked  him  in  slumber,  &st  and  deqp  I 

We  have  plnck'd  the  wand 

From  his  red  right  hand — 
No  more  shall  his  Tietim  in  bondage  weep ; 

The  magic  is  won  1 

Our  task  is  done  t 
The  charm  we  sever— the  spell  we  break  I 

Awajl  awavl 

Pale  Vesper^i  ny 
Is  sick  with  the  light  of  the  rushing  day ! 

To  brake  and  fell. 

To  Tale  and  deU, 
To  forest  and  mountain— 4iway  I  awayt 

Softly  and  sweetly  the  echoes  died 
In  the  voiceless  space  of  the  welkin  wide, 
Till  nought  was  heard  bat  l^e  sleepy  trill 
Of  the  eager  waves  of  that  inftnt  nU, 
As  they  leap'd  along,  with  a  lolling  song. 
The  moss  and  the  nowers  and  leaves  among ; 
And  the  &ys  dissolved  in  the  ether  bine, 
As  fiides  in  the  beams  of  mom  the  dew. 
Bat  qaick  as  their  mysterioos  flight, 
A  qoeen-like  lilv,  fair  and  bright 
Display'd  her  litne  and  svlphite  bell 
On  the  placid  breast  of  the  aznre  welL 

There  stood  she,  like  a  ftir  young  bride, 
In  her  dream  of  Joy  and  her  hour  of  pride, 
Ascending  out  of  her  liijaid  cave. 
And  viewmg  her  limbs  m  the  limpid  wave ; 
The  paomng  moon  on  her  forehead  shone. 
And  the  eye  of  the  knight  was  flx'd  thereon. 
When  lo  I  from  the  daq^  of  her  vdned  arms. 
So  modestly  folding  her  virgin  charms, 
A  creatare  bright,  of  daiitling  light, 
Look'd  out  with  a  smUe  on  his  raptured  sight 

The  spell  was  burst— ^e  nymph  was  free 

From  the  dark  magician's  glamourie— 

But  aht  too  eager  be  to  gnsp 

His  treasure  in  a  lover's  elas^ 

No  sooner  did  his  mortal  hoM 

In  rapturous  dasp  her  form  enfbld. 

Than  one  keg,  low,  mysterioos  wail 

Was  borne  to  sUeaee  by  the  gale, 

And  in  a  shower  of  sif^iing  nun 

She  sank  amid  the  waves  again ! 

The  mondng  broke,  but  nowhere  found 
Hia  aerfr  th«r  lord  ;«-they  sought  arouad 
Each  gloom  j  thicket,  dell,  and  oleft, 
In  vain— -in  vain— no  trace  was  left  I 
And  'squire  and  thraD,  with  troubled  Iook« 
At  length  their  anxious  leareli  Ibrsook, 
And  eSsh,  in  nyatie  wonder  bound. 
Stole,  awed,  from  that  enehanted  ground. 
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A  RAILROAD  ADVENTURK 

BY  CAMILLA  TOULMIV. 
I. 

On  a  cold,  dark,  winter's  morning,  just  as  the  train  was  starting 

from  station,   an    individual,   unencumbered    with   any  other 

luggage  tlian  a  very  small  carpet-bag,  bustled  up,  rather  than  wa» 
conducted,  to  the  carriage,  in  wliich  lie  found  a  seat.     What  with, 
unmuffling  his  chin   from  the  coat  collar  which   shrouded   it>    and. 
depositing  tlie  above-mentioned  carpet-bag,  to  his  own  satisfiMStiony 
under  the  seat,  the  train  had  fairly  started  before  he  could  look  roundL 
at  his  travelling  companions.     They  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very^ 
ordinary  description  ;  and  apparently,  rather  cross  and  fidgety  thacm. 
otherwise,  probably  from  the  dispiriting  ciTcct  of  having  risen  in  th 
middle  of  the  night — i.  e.,  by  candle  light.     Opposite  to  our  hero  w 
seated  a  female  figure.    As  she  rode  in  a  "  first-class"  carriage,  i 
was  according  to  rule  to  infer  that  she  was  a  lady ;  and  the  exprea 
sion  of  lier  countenance,  as  well  as  every  gesture,  sanctioned  the  in. 
ference,  though,  must  tlic  point  have  been  decided  by  her  dress,  ■. 
would  have  admitted  of  some  dispute.     Her  cloak  was  of  conuno 
materials,  and  shabby ;  and  her  bonnet  was  unbecoming,  which  w 
worse  than  slinbby.     Nothing  happened  particularly  to  mark   tlm. 
journey.     Tlie  most  important  occurrences  which  might  have  be& 
noticed,  were  the  avidity  with  which  two  gentlemen  discussed 
litics,  being  happily  of  the  same  way  of  thinking ;  the  tempo: 
popularity  gained  by  an  old   lady  who  about  midday  drew   fbrtK. 
and  offered  for  general  consumption,  certain  delicate  edibles  and  lad; 
like  cordials  ;  and  the  childisli  distress  of  her  little  granddaughter 
the  long,  dark  tunnels.     This,  under  different  circumstances,  mig 
have  annoyed   the  |K)liticians ;    but,  in  the  height  of  their 
good  humour,  tlicy  vied  with  each  other  in  assuaging  the  child's 
by  caresses  and  droll  stories ;  and  the  only  taciturn  travellers  we 
our  hero  and  his  ins-a-vis.     Once,  the  former  made  a  movement  as 
to  take  out  his  watch,  but  started,  surprised  and  annoyed  at  som 
thing,  and  certainly  no  watch  was  forthcoming.     Alas !   the  youfw^ 
lady  did  not  i>08sess  a  watch,  or,  I  am  sure,  she  would  have  told 
the  time  ;  and  she  was  the  only  one  who  noticed  the  movement. 

Arrived  at  the  Grand  Junction,  where    "  many  lines  met, 
passengers  quickly  alighted  ;  and  the  greater  part  disposed  of 
selves,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  tim*--     ^ 
The  young  lady,  however,  was  evidently  disappointed  and  perplexed^— ^ 
having  exj>ected  that  a  servant  would  be  there  to  receive  her ;  and 
gentleman  without  a  watch,  who  followed  her  into  the  office  in 
he  had  asked  permission  to  wait,  became  suddenly  in  a  state  of 
ful  perturbation.     The  truth  was,  that  in  haste  or  excitement  of  minc:^ 
he  had  not  only  left  his  watch  behind  him,  but  had  lost  his  pors^^ 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  advanced  towards  the  person  who  r^^ 
ceived  the  fares  for  the  line  of  road,  on  which  our  traveller  had  aboi^ 
thirty  miles  still  to  proceed,  and,  evidently  with  some  repugnance 
mentioned  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed. 

'*  My  mission  is  most  urgent!"  he  exclaimed—"  having  been  caller " 
to  attend  most  probably  the  death-bed  of  a  relative  whom  I  have  nx^ 
seen  for  the  last  dozen  years.    I  had  my  purse  when  I  pud  my  &C 
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ither  in  London ;  and  in  my  haste — for  the  train  started  earlier  than 

expected — I  must  have  dropped  it  instead  of  sHpping  it  into  my 
ocket.     J£  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  my  name  and  address,  and 

ill  suffer  me  to  go  as  far  as ,  you  may  rely  on  my  sending  the 

loney  to  you  immediately  I  arrive.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
flhould  not  be  detained  here,  which  otherwise  must  be  tiie  case  tUl  I 
in  hear  from  my  friends." 

**  Should  be  happy  to  oblige  a  gentleman,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  man 
-*'  but  it  is  quite  against  our  rules, — ^perhaps,  however,  you  have 
imething  of  value  you  could  leave  as  a  sort  of  deposit— otherwise,  I 

sure  you,  I  dursn't ^Be  so  good  as  to  step  on  one  side,  here  are 

TO  or  three  gentlemen  waiting  for  their  tickets." 

Xhe  stranger  paused  till  the  office  was  again  free  ;  and  then,  with 
flush  that  might  have  been  taken  for  that  of  guilt,  he  continued — 

**  My  good  man,  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  inadvertently  left  my  watch 
.  Xiondon — ^nor  can  I  much  wonder,  in  the  agitation  of  mind,  my 
isty  summons ^" 

**  Oh!  he,  he,"  cried  the  man,  with  a  laugh  which  he  intended  to 
5  very  expressive — "  it  wont  do  in  our  part  of  the  country — ^very 
^rry,  but  the  sooner  you  make  yourself  scarce,  the  pleasanter  it  wiU 
5  for  yourself  I'm  thinking." 

Xhere  was  an  insolence  implied  in  the  man's  tone  far  beyond  the 
cpresdon  of  his  words ;  but  the  short  pause  was  broken  by  a  sweet 
lioe,  which  trembled  as  if  almost  frightened  at  its  own  boldness,  and 
le  words— 

<^  I  will  lend  you  a  sovereign,  sir,"  fell  upon  the  stranger's  ear  as 
le  sweetest  music  he  had  ever  heard. 

**  God  bless  yoiu:  young  unsuspecting  heart!"  he  exclaimed,  with 
notion,  as,  taking  off  his  hat,  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  fellow-traveller; 
id  certainly  at  that  moment  he  wondered  that  he  had  not  before  ob- 
trved  their  marvellously  sweet  expression.  Meanwhile,  the  ungloved 
id  delicate,  but  ringless  fingers  of  the  young  girl,  dived  into  a  purse 
hich  looked  strangely  long  because  it  was  so  nearly  empty,  and  drew 
■cm  it  one  of  the  two  sovereigns  it  contained. 

**  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  timely  and  generous  loan,  and 
rhere  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  it  ?" 

**  I  am  going  to  reside,  I  believe,  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place,  at 
1^.  aunt  Mrs.  Lawford's;  if  you  direct  it  to  Mary — to  Miss,"  she 
ilded,  as  if  doubtful  if  she  dared  really  assume  the  lady-spinsterial 
(ipeDation — '^  to  Miss  Marston,  it  will  reach  me." 

**  But  your  aunt's  address,"  said  the  stranger,  '^  I  am  so  ignorant  as 
lot  to  know  it ;  oblige  me  by  writing  it,  that  there  may  be  no  posai- 
lOity  of  a  mistake ;"  and,  drawing  a  card  from  his  pocket,  he  asked  the 
Boiiey-taker,  in  the  frigid  accents  of  contempt,  **  if  he  would  furnish 
lie  Uidy  with  a  pen  and  ink." 

**  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear,  if  i/ou  wish  it,"  said  the  insolent  fellow, 
iddressing  himself  to  Mary.  She,  however,  had  found  a  pencil,  and 
lie  pen  and  ink  were  unnecessary ;  but  the  red  spot  of  suppressed 
inger  burnt  on  the  stranger's  cheek,  although  he  had  sufficient  mastery 
if  Irimaftlf  to  conceal  the  verbal  expression  of  it  And  he  gave  the 
risest  reproof  to  the  menial's  impertinent  familiarity,  by  offi^ng  his 
Bin  to  Mary  Marston,  and  conducting  her  to  a  seat,  at  some  distance , 
Mjiagy  ts  he  did  so— '^  You  must  allow  me  the  honour  of  remaining 
It  jour  side'till  your  servant  arrives." 
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Maiy  would  not  have  been  a  true  woman,  had  she  not  been^toadied 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  stranger^s  attention  ;  but  though  gentle  and  re- 
fined, and  wdi  bom  as  many  of  her  sex's  paragons  on  whose  fidr 
brows  gleam  the  jewelled  coronets  of  rank,  she  was  a  portionless 
orphan,  over  whose  opening  youth  hung  the  dark  and  threatening 
cloud  of  poverty;  or,  in  more  expressive  phrase,  she  was  a  poor  reia" 
tioHy  accustomed  to  slights  and  neglect,  too  trifling  to  be  made  matter 
of  complaint,  and  yet  sufficiently  palpable  to  have  marvelloaaly  de- 
pressed a  naturally  sensitive  heart.    No  wonder,  then,  that  she  sen- 
sibly felt  his  deferential  manner,  when  she  reminded  him  that  the  train, 
by  which  he  desired  to  reach  —      was  on  the  point  of  starting. 

"  I  can  wait  an  hour  for  the  next  T  he  exclaimed — ^^  suoh  a  dday 
would  be  very  unimportant,  compared  to  that  from  whidi  your  con- 
fiding goodness  has  saved  me." 

But  his  politeness— or  that  something  better,  of  which  politeness 
is  only  intended  to  be  the  outward  sign— was  spared  the  test ;  for  a^ 
that  moment  a  servant  bustled  into  the  office  in  which  they  wer^ 
waiting,  and  after  making  some  short  i^logy  to  Miss  Marston  for  hi^ 
neglig^ce,  led  the  way  to  a  carriage,  into  which  the  stranger  handeiX 
her,  remaining  himselt  uncovered  until  it  turned  a  comer  and  was  hiA 
from  his  view. 

The  eyes  of  eighteen,  however  bright,  arft  apt  to  see  matters 
through  a  lens  peculiar  to  youth;  and  if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  to 
them  the  shady  side  of  thirty  appears  the  very  sere  of  life;  but  thongtx. 
the  stranger  had  evidently  passed  that  briglit  barrier  which  divides  ffc 
glittering  from  a  golden  decade,  the  outline  of  his  noble  figure,  anA 
finely-moulded  features,  was  more  firmly  impressed  in  Mary'a  memory 
than  that  of  any  other  livmff  person. 

II. 

Midwinter  had  passed  away  ;  for  though  snow  lay  on  the  ground^ 
the  days  had  lengthened,  and  a  bright  sun  gleamed  upon  the  ioide^^ 
whidi  hung  from  the  verandah  of  Mrs.  Lawford's  drawing-room,  re— ' 
tained  probably  in  their  fantastic  pendules  by  the  keen  easterly  wind^ 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  through  every  crevice.    In  an  easy  chair^ 
drawn  close  to  the  blazing  fire,  tiio  old  lady  sat  knitting,  while  hef 
two  daughters  were   busily  occupied  with  the  many-tinted  Puilli-^ 
wools.    At  a  table  near  the  bay-window  stood  Mary  Marston,  in  th< 
midst  of  her  morning  duties.     She  had  conferred  with  the  code  touch- 
ing the  state  of  the  larder,  she  had  combed  the  poodle,  and  dusted  the 
china,  and  now  she  was  tending  some  rare  hyacinths,  much  priced 
Mrs.  Lawford,  who  had  a  passion  for  floriculture.    But  a  sad  aeeidenl^^' 
had  happened— «ne  of  them  had  slipped  from  her  cold  fingera  (she  luuC^ 
not  been  near  a  fire  that  morning),  and  the  flower  had  snapped  from^ 
the  stem.    A  bright  drop  stood  in  each  of  her  soft  dark  eyes,-— for  sh^ 
had  been  chidden  somewhat  harshly  for  her  carelessness.    Her  heart- 
was  too  full  of  regret  to  make  excuses,  and  she  only  murmured,  *^  I 
am  most  unlucky." 

**  Now  I  do  not  think  you  are,"  said  Matilda  Lawford,  who  was  a 
good-natured  girl,  and  wished  to  bring  round  the  mind  of  her  mother, 
a  most  irritable  tempered  woman,  to  a  pleasant  subject  ''  I  know  we 
all  thought  you  very  lucky  to  have  a  present  of  the  ^lendid  bouquet 
the  veiy  night  of  our  balL  Was  not  it  a  piece  of  sheer  luck  to  oome 
so  apropos?  And  you  were  a  dear  girl  to  divide  it  between  nii 
Eveiybody  thought  tiie  flowers  were  from  our  own  conservatory.'* 
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**  Sorely  you  were  not  so  ailly  as  to  undeceive  them»"  chimed  in  the 
BUtronly  lady;  who,  besidea  being  ill-temperedy  was  one  of  those 
ireak  and  narrow-minded  mothers,  whose  children^  if  they  have  good 
qualities,  possess  them  in  spite  of  evil  ctdture ;  ^'  we  shoidd  have  had 
inite  as  fine  a  show,"-  she  continued,  *^  if  that  stupid  Ellis  had  not  let 
mt  the  fires  on  Christmas-eve ;  and  there  is  no  use  in  proclaiming 
xne's  mortifications.'' 

'*  I  think  the  greatest  piece  of  luck  was  getting  back  your  sovereign 
ritii  the  flowers !"  ezclauned  Hannah,  in  a  tone  which  proclaimed  her 
o  be  a  greatdealmore  "  her  mother's  daughter^  thanMatilda.  ^'lam 
are  /  never  expected  you  would  see  it  again.  And  the  white  and  silver 
lurse  in  which  it  was  returned,  is  a  love  of  a  thing,  just  fit  for  a  card 
mrse.**  (Miss  Lawford  was  eight-and-twenty,  and  had  lately  grown  a 
lesperate  whist  player.)  *^  I  don't  think  you  ever  use  it,  do  you, 
kEuyr 

Tliia  was  not  the  first  **  gentle  hint"  her  cousin  Hannah  had  given 
rith  reference  to  the  white  and  silver  purse ;  but  Mary,  usually  as 
[uick  at  understanding  as  ready  to  yield,  seemed  unaccountably  dull 
»r  uncomplying  whenever  this  subject  was  named.  But  the  arrival 
f  the  postman  changed  the  conversation;  and  among  the  letters  was 
«ne  for  Mary,  which  being  rather  an  unusual  occurrence,  excited  a 
RToportionate  degree  of  interest. 

The  contents  were  scanned  in  a  few  moments;  but  short  as  they 
rere,  they  alternately  blanched  and  flushed  the  cheek  of  Mary  Mars- 
<m«     Then,  bursting  into  tears,  she  dropped  the  letter,  exclaiming— 

'^  It  is  a  hoax — ^a  cruel  hoax ;  it  cannot  be  real!" 

But  that  official  letter  was  no  hoax.  Indeed,  the  steady,  old- 
established  firm  who  signed  themselves  ^^  her  most  obedient  servants," 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  perpetration  of  anything  so  outrageous. 
No,  no ;  the  fact  was  too  well  authenticated  for  doubt  or  hesitation  on 
the  subject;  Mary  was  no  longer  poor  and  dependent — old  Sir  Digby 
Bandle,  known  throughout  the  county  as  a  most  eccentric  character, 

and  whose  death  had  been  chronicled  three  days  before  in  the 

Heraldy  had  bequeathed  Mary,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  in  trust  for  her  sole  use  till  she  should  become  of 
age,  when  it  would  pass  into  her  own  hands !  The  strange  part  of 
the  story  was,  that  not  to  her  knowledge  had  Mary  Marston  ever  seen, 
or  been  seen  by  her  kind  benefactor  I 

lU. 

The  icicles  had  departed,  and  the  frcftt-bound  streams  were  again 
ebbing  gently  along  as  they  sparkled  in  the  sunshine ;  the  birds  were 
trining  merrily,  and  the  trees  were  unfurling  their  pale  green  leaves-— 
hoar  winter  had  departed,  and  the  spirit  of  youth  was  again  abroad  in 
the  world.  On  a  morning  in  early  May,  Mary  Marston  commenced 
her  journey,  by  railway,  to  the  metropolis.  But  though  a  few 
months  older  than  when  we  introduced  her  to  the  reader— though  her 
worldly  knowledge  was  somewhat  increased,  and  her  purse  extremely 
wdl  lined — ^it  was  not  considered  proper,  expedient,  or  safe,  for  her  to 
trarely  as  she  had  done  before,  xmprotected.  Accordingly,  an  old  de- 
pendent of  the  family,  whose  office  was  something  between  nurse  and 
hooaekeeper,  was  deputed  as  her  attendant  to  London,  where  she  had 
odier  near  relatives  to  receive  her.  We  do  not  attempt  to  account  for 
lUa  difSarent  arrangement,  we  but  state  the  fieust,  and  shall  only  observe 
that  on  this  occasion  she  wore  a  remarkably  pretty  Vrnxis^  qm  VniSAniL 
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which  was  quite  the  chef  tTceuvre  of  a  country  milliDer.  A  strange 
coincidence,  however,  occurred,  for  she  was  handed  into  the  carriage  hy 
the  very  same  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  lent  the  sovereign  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  who  it  appeared  was  returning  to  town  by  the 
very  same  train  as  herself.  Indeed  he  took  his  seat  as  before,  exactly 
opposite  to  her ;  but  af^er  a  smile  of  recognition  had  passed  between 
tliem,  Mary  observed  an  expression  half-mirthful,  half-Bconifiil,  pass 
over  his  face,  as  old  Nurse  entered  the  carriage ;  but  it  was  evid^tly 
not  occasioned  by  patrician  distaste  at  the  prospect  of  a  plebeian  feOow- 
traveller,  for  he  paid  the  respect  due  to  age,  and  assisted  her  in  with 
care  and  attention.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  admit  any  other  passengers  into  the  vacant  seats  of  the  car- 
riage our  travellers  occupied.  What  passed  on  the  journey  has  there' 
fore  never  been  clearly  ascertained,  for  old  Nurse  pleads  guilty  to 
having  fallen  asleep,  and  the  other  parties,  to  this  day,  refuse  to  give  any 
account  of  tlieir  conversation. 

About  a  month  after  this  event,  Matilda  Lawford  received  a  long 
letter  from  her  cousin  Mary.  It  treated  of  divers  matters;  and 
towards  the  end,  just  on  a  comer  of  the  paper,  communicated  the  &ct 
that  she,  the  writer,  was  engaged  to  be  married,  of  course  to  the  hand- 
somest, cleverest,  and  most  delightful  person  in  Europe.  She  added, 
however,  that  he  was  not  rich,  being  yet  "  struggling  upwards  at  the 
bar,"  and  expressed  in  touching  language  her  own  thankfulness  to 
Providence,  for  that  fortune  which  would  always  relieve  them  from 
the  pressure  of  poverty.  The  postscript,  however,  contained  the  pith 
of  the  letter.  It  ran  thus : — ^'  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  what 
you  must  know  sooner  or  later — don't  quiz  me! — ^but  Mr.  Baymond  is 
the  stranger  who  sent  me  the  beautiful  bouquet,  and  the  white  and 
silver  purse.  He  managed  to  procure  an  introduction  to  uncle 
William,  who  knew  liim  very  well  by  report,  and  has  visited  here 
constantly  since  I  came  to  London !" 

One  surprise,  however,  was  to  mount  on  another;  for  the  next 
morning's  post  brought  a  short  and  almost  incoherent  letter  from  Mary.. 
From  it  enough  was  gathered  to  contradict  some  of  the  assertions  con- 
tained in  the  former  epistle,  for  it  stated  that  though  Mr.  Raymond. 
had  been  for  some  years  "  struggling  at  the  bar,"  he  was  no  longer  m^ 
poor  man,  but  sole  heir — after  the  payment  of  a  few  eccentric  legacii 
— to  the  immense  wealth  of  Sir  Digby  Randle,  who  it  appeared 
his   mother's    elder   and   half-brother.      **  Slanderous   tongues   bad. 
poisoned  truth,"  and  they  had  been  for  years  separated ;  but  on  a  aide 
bed  the  heart  of  the  kind  old  man  yearned  for  his  only  relative,  and 
when  they  met,  and  the  past  was  explained,  the  pent-up  feelings  o; 
Sir  Digby  gushed  forth,  and  he  seemed  anxious  only  to  live  long 
enough  to  make  amends  for  past  neglect  by  granting,  almost  forestall- 
ing, every  wish  of  liis  nephew.     What  induced  him  to  leave  MJazy 
Marston  a  legacy,  or  how  Digby  Raymond  discovered  the   precise 
hour  of  her  return  to  London,  and  how  he  contrived  that  the  remain- 
ing seats  in  the  carriage  should  be  unoccupied,  we  pretend  not  to  de- 
termine ;  but  wo  know  "  love  or  money"  can  perform  wonders.     Why 
he  passed  himself  off  as  still  ''a  struggling  barrister,"  is  another 
affair;  but  it  was  just  the  conduct  that  might  have  been  expected  fitim 
a  man  who,  having  found  a  heart  which  poverty  had  fiuled  to  render 
suspicious  and  selfisli,  and  knowing  its  priceless  value,  was  inclined 
once  more  to  test  it;  but— by  the  opposite  ordeaL 
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rr  has  ocoasionallj  happened  to  me  to  sit  down  to  my  desk,  take  a  pen 
mj  hand,  and  Uien  ask  myself,  ^'  fVhcU  am  I  going  to  write?"  Such 
the  case  about  twelve  months  back,  when  one  word  in  the  said 
at  once  decided  the  point.     *'  I  will  write  an  article  on  the 
verb  to  go"  said  I  to  myself,  ''  and  send  it  to  Eraser's  Magazine." 
^rrote  it,  and  sent  it;  but,  surely,  methought  it  would  not  take.    It, 
,  did  take,  and  the  editor  of  another  monthly  periodical  soon 
made  the  following  request  to  mo  by  letter: — "  YHien  you 
another  litUc  raci/  article,  like  the  one  entitled  ^*  Go— going — 
one,'*  in  Eraser's  Magazine  oi'  last  month,  I  wish  you  would  send  it 
me."    Whether  the  one  I  am  now  about  to  indite  is  worthy  an 
's  notice  is  not  for  me  to  determine;  but,  such  as  it  is,  I  give 
ou  the  preference  of  either  accepting  or  refusing  it.     It  may,  at  all 
vents,  act  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  lustre  of  the  more  precious  gems  with 
liich  your  pages  are  adorned  by  the  hands  of  superior  artists  to  myself. 
I  often  think  of  a  remark  made  by  Johnson — ^namely,  that  things 
liich  are  obvious  are  commonly  either  unthought  of  or  unknown, 
object  of  the  above-named  paper  in  Eraser,  then,  was  to  shew  the 
Almost  incredible — certainly  unthought  of — frequency  of  occurrence  of 
little  verb  "  to  go,"  in  its  various  moods  and  tenses,  in  the  ordi- 
conversation  between  man  and  man.   Articles,  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  the  adverbs  yes  and  no  excepted,  no  other  word  is,  in 
my  opinion,  so  often  on  the  tongue  unless  it  be  the  pronoun  <'  what." 
X  will  then  see  what  I  can  make  of  this  useful  little  indefinite,  either 
to  amuse  or  instruct. 

As  if  by  prescriptive  right,  I  commence  with  the  Sportsman  on  a 
hunting  morning. 

**  Whafs  o'clock?"  to  his  valet,  who  awakens  him;  "  and  what  sort 
of  a  morning  is  it?"  (Here  is  the  ^^ first  word.") 

'^  It  is  fine  at  present,  sir;  but  I  should  not  wonder  but  what  it  will 
rain  before  night.    What  clothes  wiU  you  wear  to-day?  and  what  horse 
it  the  groom  to  send  to  cover?    The  cook  also  wishes  to  know  what  you 
would  like  to  have  for  yoiu:  breakfast,  and  at  %ohat  hour  you  will  dine." 
'^  What  has  she  got  in  the  larder?"  is  the  next  question  of  the 
master,  who,  when  he  arrives  at  the  cover  side,  thus  accosts  a  sporting 
fanner,  whom  he  observes  mounted  on  a  promising  young  horse-^ 
**  What  have  you  got  here? — what  is  his  age? — ^next,  what  is  his 
breed? — ^fourthly,  what  ig  his  height? — and,  lastiy,  what  is  his  price?" 
*'  What  a  glorious  morning  for  hunting!"  observes  one  sportsman  to 
another,  '^  and  what  fine  lying  for  a  fox!" 
*'  Yes,"  replies  the  latter,  *^  and  what  a  fine  pack  of  hounds!" 
They  find.    '^  Ye  gods,  what  a  crash!"  exclaims  one;  ^'  what  a  scent 
in  cover!"  cries  anotiber;  "  what  a  fine  country  before  us!"  observes  a 
diird;  ^^what  a  splitter  we  shall  have!"  says  a  fourth. 

They  proceed.  "  What  a  head  they  carry!"  exclaims  Jones  ;  **what 
apaoel"  cries  Smith;  ^^what  a  purl  (a  fall)  Robins  has  had!"  shouts 
Baker;  ^*  what  a  rasper  is  before  us!"  says  Martin;  "  what  a  funk  you 
are  inP  observes  Williams. 
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The  Newsmonger. — "  Whafs  the  news  to-day?"  asks  the  news- 
monger of  his  friend. 

'^  fVhat  r  answers  liis  friend,  "  have  you  not  heard  of  what  has 
taken  pkce  in  Syria?  Commodore  Napier — ^  the  man  what  can  and. 
vnU  do  it,'  as  the  sailors  say  of  him — has  let  them  know  what  is  whaL^ 

**  And  whcU  has  he  done?" 

*^  What !  why  he  has  done  in  half-an-hour  what  Napoleon  ooold  no^ 
doataUr 

<^  JVhttt  a  trump  he  must  be!" 

^'  Yes;  and  whiu  a  country  is  England!" 

A  Scene  in  the  Country. — '^  What  is  to  be  done  to-day  P  say^s 
one  idle  fellow  to  another  idle  fellow,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  him  in  th 
summer. 

«  What  you  like." 

"  What  think  you  of  a  ride  to  — ?" 

«  What's  to  be  seen  there?" 

"  Nothing  but  what  is  to  be  seen  in  most  other  country  towns." 

A  Dinner  Soene.-^*'  Dine  with  me  to-day,"  says  Sir  John  to  hS. 
friend. 

"  At  what  hour?" 

"  What  think  you  of  six?" 

During  Dinner. — ^'  What^VH  you  eat?  what  wine  will  you  drink.  ^^  ^ 
and  what  do  you  think  of  that  champagne?" 

The  Host  to  his  Servant.—"  What  is  coming  P' 
"Venison,  sir." 
«  What  part?" 

A  Tea  Party  and  its  helpmate,  Scandal.—"  WeU,  Mrs.  Ran. 
dies,  what  do  you  now  think  of  Mrs.  Moody?    Are  you  not  convin 
that  what  I  told  you  is  true?" 

"  Wliy,  ma*am,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed  on  a  similar  occasion, 
don't  believe  all  what  I  hear." 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  if  you  believe  one  half  of  what  I  have  told  yea. 
of  Mrs.  Moody  and  Captain  Flash,  she  must  be — I  know  what.  Wha  i 
a  wicked  woman!  and  what  will  the  world  say  of  her?" 

"  Why,  what  it  always  says  when  a  fine  young  woman  is  made 
marry  an  old  man  for  his  money — ^  Poor  thing,  what  a  naerifice 
made  P  What  prospect  of  happiness  could  she  have?    Then  what 
nice  man  the  captain  is,  and  what  a  poor  wretch  is  Mr.  Moody!" 

"  What  excuse  is  that?     WJiat  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?" 

"  I  care  not  what  Mrs.  Grundy  will  say;  but  I  remember  what 
Saviour  said  about  casting  the  first  stone.    It  shall  not  be  fiung  by  me. 

Shopping. — "  What  do  you  please  to  want,  ma'am?"  says 
smartly-tricke^oung  man  behind  the  counter. 

"  Whafs  the  price  of  your  cambric?" 

"  Of  whiit  quality  do  you  wish  it?" 

"  What  do  you  recommend?" 

"  This  is  what  we  are  selling  most  of.  What  quantity  shall  I  cut 
you  oiT,  and  to  what  place  am  I  to  send  it?" 

The  Racing  Man.—"  Whafs  to  win  the  Derby?  Whafs  the  bet- 
ting at  Tattersall's?  Wh€U  say  the  prophets — Judex  in  the  Post, 
Yates  in  the  Era,  and  Pegasus  in  Bell's  Life,  all  capital  judges?* 
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'<  WhtU  are  the  odds  against  Brutus  for  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Eandicap?^ 

**  What  is  Brutus?  (i.e.,  how  is  he  bred?)— wAo/  has  he  done? — 
hai  weight  have  the  handicappers  put  upon  him?-— ti^Aa/  stable  is  he 
ly  and  what  jockey  will  ride  him?" 

The  Monet  Lender's  Office. — '^  What  sum  do  you  want,  and  for 
hat  time?  What  security  can  you  offer,  and  what  barley-sugar* 
ill  you  stand?" 

Bow  Street,  (before  the  presiding  magistrate.) — "  What  have  you 
>  amj  for  yourself,  prisoner?  Be  cautious,  for  what  you  say  will  be 
ken  down  as  evidence  against  you." 

Central  Criminal  CJourt. — "  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  what  have  you 
I  say  why  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  recorded  against  you?" 
JMsaner  answers  from  Shakspeare— 

**  What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  e^dence  that  doth  aceme  me  ? 
What  lawfhl  quest  have  given  their  verdict  ap 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?" 

The  late  Mr.  Cobbett  was  wont  to  say,  an  Englishman  might  travel 
(rough  France,  knowing  only  o7ie  word  of  the  French  language — 
imely,  "  Combierif'*  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "  Whafs  to  pay?" 

The  Savage  Stepmother.  —  (Injusta  noverca.)  —  "  IVha^s  the 
alter  here?  What*s  all  this  noise?  What  are  you  children  about? 
^Ikat  a  dust  you  have  kicked  up!  I  tell  you  what,  if  I  hear  any  more 
nae,  I  will  give  you  what  shall  make  you  remember  what  day  of  the 
onth  it  is." 

The  Farmer  and  his  Labourer. — Labourer.  *^  What  be  I  to  do 
>day?" 

Farmer,  "  What  did  you  do  yesterday?" 
Labourer,  "  What  you  told  me  to  do." 
Farmer,  "  In  wheU  wvkj  did  you  do  it?" 
Labourer,  "  In  what  I  thought  best." 
Farmer,  "  What  must  I  give  you  for  the  job?" 
Labourer,  "  What  you  think  is  fair." 

The  Schoolmaster  and  his  Scholar.  —  '<  Quid  est  logicum  ? 
Vkat  is  logic?  By  what  rule  of  syntax  does  the  Greek  verb  aca- 
i»t>fiai  govern  the  genitive  case  ?  By  what  rules  of  prosody  are  cu, 
I  eiguB,  made  long ;  De,  in  Deus,  short ;  and  pa,  in  patris,  common?" 
MoMter.  ^'  What  says  Bacon  on  the  due  observation  of  the  Sabbath?" 
Sekolar,  **  He  tells  us  *  what  actions  and  works  may  be  done  upon 
16  Sabbath,  and  what  not ;  and  what  courses  of  gain  are  lawful,  and 
I  what  cases.' "  p 

A  Hoax.—"  Quid  ridesf*  (Anglice,  "  What  do  you  Uiugh  at?") 
dd  a  flu)etiou8  friend  of  mine,  on  a  hunting  morning,  to  a  cdebrated 
K-hunter  who  had  given  his  Latin  to  the  winds. 

**  My  Magog  horse,"  was  the  reply. 

Ah   Impertinent   Answer   to   an    Impertinent  Question.-^ 
What  is  that  to  you?" 

SWDAT  Evening,  in  the  Country. — "  At  what  church  was  you 

*  The  modem  tenn  for  exorbitant  per-centage. 
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tlii-  morning?'*  a-kf'^l  Farmer  ^rshall  of  hi«  neighbour;  **  and  wkai 
*ii*\  tli«;  para^m  tell  your" 

'*  He  told  us  irA«r/  we  all  knew  before — that  we  are  onnera." 

"  H'kat  was  Lis  text?^ 

'-  From  the  120th  Psalm:  ^  ff'hai  rem-ard  shall  be  given  unto  thee? 
or  vkat  shall  be  done  unto  thee,  thou  false  tongue?"' 

^*  Did  he  tell  you  wkat  the  reward  is?"* 

**  Yes;  '  Sliaqj  arrows  of  the  mighty,  with  hot  cools  o^  joniper.'  " 

'*  ffhat  IS  meant  by  hut  coals  of  juniper?" 

"  No  wood  bums  so  fiercely  as  that  of  the  juniper  tree." 

'<  fi'^t  a  dreadful  sentence  by  an  all-merciful  Crod!  And  I  wonder 
whiii  our  neighbour,  *  the  lying  captain/  as  he  is  called,  thinks  of  it. 

A  FiDGETTY  3Iax. — *'  fkliai  with  one  thing,  and  wkat  with  an- 
other, I  am  worried  out  of  my  life." 

A  CoMPLIMKNT  PAID  TO  AN  InFANT,  INTENDED  FOR  ITS  MOTHSR.— 

^^  Oil,  what  a  beautiful  child!  tchai  fine  eyes,  and  tckai  a  fine  com- 
plexion! (A.side,  but  not  out  of  hearing)— ^F%a/  a  splendid  woman 
she  will  be  if  she  lives,  and  ichat  a  likeness  of  her  mother!^ 

Interrogatively,  and  in  exclamation,  the  pronoun  what  is  used  with 

great  eifect  by  Shakspeare  in  the  two  following  passages.     Juliet  says 

to  Komeo,  to  induce  him  to  change  his  name,  wldch  is  '^  her  enemy^ — 

**  Whafi  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rote 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet" 

In  exclamation,  and  in  marking  a  pause  in  a  sentence: — ^Prince 
Henry,  on  seeing  Falstaif  on  the  ground,  and  supposing  him  to  be 
dead,  exclaims — 

"  What!  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  £urewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.** 

Again  „  ^y^^^ ,  ^^^^  without  a  word  ?" 

says  Proteus,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  when  Julia  steals 
uwny  from  his  prest^nce,  after  having  sealed  the  bargain  with  a  kiss. 

In  Scripture  also,  interrogatively,  this  pronoun  has  great  force,  as 
well  as  comprehensiveness.     For  example: — 

<'  IVhat  shall  I  do  to  be  saved!"  was  the  question  the  trembling 
jailer  ]>ut  to  Paul  and  Silas,  when  he  saw  the  prison  doors  open  in  a 
miraculous  manner. 

Again :  — When  Jesus  was  brought,  bound  and  accused,  before 
Pilate,  and  the  envious  priests  had  recommended  him  to  death,  Pilate 
asked  him,  *^  What  will  ye  then  that  I  should  do  unto  him  whom  ye 
call  the  King  of  the  tlews?"  Again: — "  Tell  us,  therefore,**  said  the 
Pharis(*,cs  tu  Christ,  '^  JVhai  tliinkest  thou?  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  unto  CV^ar?"  Again: — Wlien  the  said  Pharisees  set  a  lawyer 
to  work,  to^  question  liim,  to  the  tempting  of  him,  after  He  had  given 
the  Sadducees  their  quietus^  how  He  confounded  him  and  them  by  the 
question  of  "  ^^^lat  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  son  is  he?"  After 
tliis,  writes  Matthew,  "  No  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word ; 
neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  ask  him  any  more  questions.** 

As  a  means  of  punctuation,  and  of  emphasis,  the  little  word  *'  m^kaf 
has  great  power  in  giving  the  right  meaning  of  a  sentence,  and,  per- 
lmi>s,  in  oxchimation,  and  interrogatively,  no  ^better  illnstantion  can 
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produced  than  that  in  the  witty  couplet  said  to  have  been  written 
over  a  barber's  door,  in  an  English  country  town;  and  which,  having 
iDeen  read  by  a  yokel,  exactly  as  it  was  written,  and  taken  by  him  in 
its  truly  literal  sense,  caused  him  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  seemingly- 
proffered  pledge.    It  ran  thus : — 

**  WkcU  do  you  think 
I  shaye  for  a  penny  and  give  you  to  drink." 

**  Let  me  read  it,"  said  the  shaver ;  which  he  did  thus,  to  the  no 
^mall  discomfiture  of  the  yokel: — 

"  What!  do  you  think 
I  fihaye  for  a  penny,  and  give  yon  to  drink  ?*' 

**  Wih€U  a  noodle  you  must  be!" 

The  Last  Word  at  Night. — "  What  were  you  talking  about  so 
e^&mestly  with  Mrs.  S.  this  evening?"  says  a  jealous  wife  to  her  hus- 
'^>cuid,  when  comfortably  tucked  up  with  him  in  bed.  The  husband, 
-unwilling  to  explain,  merely  drawls  out,  "  Whatf"  the  word  being 
succeeded  by  a  snore. 

Spenser,  in  his  "  Faery  Queen,"  uses  tlie  word  "  what^^  as  a  noun:— 

**  They  pray*d  him  sit,  and  gave  him  for  to  feed 
Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clowne." 

Li  the  Latin  language  there  is  no  end  to  the  families  of  quid  and 
quodj  each  signifying  what, 

Cicero  (de  Div.)  for  example: — "  Hoc  sum  contentus,  quod  etiam  si 
quo  quidque  fiat  ignorem,  qtiid  fiat  intelligo."  Again,  (in  C.  Yerrem 
de  signis,)  he  exclaims — "  Quod  hoc  est  ?  quod  monstrum,  quod  pro- 
digium  in  provinciam  misimus  ?'*  Let  it  also  be  observed,  that  the 
Latin  pronominal  adjective  quale  answers  to  the  English  word  what ; 
and  with  which  word  the  writer  I  have  quoted  has  taken  no  small 
liberty,  not  only  in  deriving  from  it  the  noun  substantive  qualitas, 
but  using  it  substantively  to  signify  any  being  or  thing,  as  com- 
pounded of  substance  and  accident,  or  matter  and  qualities.  **  £t  ita 
effeci  qxuB  appellant  qtuzlia ;  equibus  in  omni  natura  eohserente,  et 
continuata  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  effectum  ipse  mundum."  Cicero 
(Quest.  Acad.,  lib.  i.)  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Yarro,  tlie 
greatest  critic  and  grammarian  of  the  Augustan  age,  who  wrote  on 
tiie  Latin  language,  and  addressed  his  works  to  Cicero.  So  much  for 
the  importance  of  the  little  pronoun  what. 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES. 

BY    CHARLES   IIERVEY. 

RUSSIA. 
T. 

Ohb  of  the  first  and  most  striking  peculiarities  tlmt  attracts  the  travel- 
ler's sttentioii  in  Russia,  is  the  common  habit  among  all  classes  of  address- 
ing peonrana  by  the  Christian  name  of  their  father  in  addition  to  their  own, 
;^^|if^^  0f  a  somame.  For  instance,  suppose  the  individual  addressed 
lo  be  Charles  Smith,  son  of  John  Smith  ;  he  is  simply  styled  Karl 
Ivanovitch,  Cbarles^  son  of  John.  Even  the  emperor  is  called  Nicolai 
nbrlovitdu 
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II. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  party  of  Russian  fishermen,  who  were  sent 
out  in  boats  during  a  severe  storm,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuii^  the 
crew  of  a  ship  tossing  about  in  great  danger  near  the  shore.  Strict 
orders  were  given  to  save  the  officers  if  possible.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  pidking  up  one  or  two,  they  were  returning,  when  a  poor 
fellow,  almost  exhausted  with  swimming,  came  alongside  one  of  the 
boats,  and  implored  the  crew  to  take  him  in.  '^  Are  you  an  officer?^ 
was  the  only  reply  to  his  prayer.  ^'  No;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  save 
me!"  "  Impossible,  friend;  our  orders  are  very  precise,  and  only 
mention  officers.  Pull  back  to  shore,  lads."  The  poor  fellow  struggled 
hard  to  retain  his  grasp  of  the  receding  boat,  but  his  benumbed  fingers 
gradually  loosed  their  hold,  and  he  sank,  within  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  land. 

III. 

Among  the  French  prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  during  Napoleon^ 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  was  a  young  soldier,  by  birth  a 
Breton.  A  Russian  officer,  moved  with  compassion  by  his  youlh, 
ransomed  him  from  a  troop  of  Cossacks  who  were  about  to  slay  him, 
and  took  him  home  to  his  estate.  As  the  young  captive  did  not  speak 
Russian,  nor  the  officer  French,  the  latter  very  naturally  concluded  that 
the  other,  being  a  Frenchman,  must  of  course  have  the  true  Parisian 
accent.  Wishing  to  give  his  children  the  benefit  of  this  acquisition, 
he  placed  them  under  the  tuition  of  his  prisoner, — making  him  under- 
stand, with  no  little  difficulty,  that  he  wished  them  to  be  instructed 
in  the  French  language.  As  may  be  expected,  in  course  of  time 
the  young  soldier's  pupils  spoke  bas  Breton  with  fluency ;  and  on  a 
friend  of  their  father's,  who  knew  French  thoroughly,  visiting  the 
family,  he  was  asked  by  his  host  as  a  favour  to  examine  his  children. 
What  was  their  mutual  astonishment  on  discovering  that  neither  of 
them  could  comprehend  a  syllable  they  heard !  Of  course  an  eclaircisse' 
ment  ensued,  and  the  story  spread  abroad  until  it  finally  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Czar  Alexander,  who,  it  is  said,  invited  the  young  Breton 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  gave  him  a  small  pension. 

IV. 

The  lower  classes  in  the  principal  Russian  cities  are  extremely  fond 
of  theatrical  entertainments,  which  take  place  on  temporary  stages 
erected  for  the  occasion  in  some  of  the  larger  thoroughfares.  They 
do  not  scruple,  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  mysteries,  to  introduce  the 
most  sacred  characters  into  their  dramas ;  and  on  one  occasion,  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Virgin  Mary  (enacted  by  a  man  disguised  in 
female  costume)  was  represented  as  bestowing  a  handful  of  kopecks  on 
a  kneeling  suppliant  for  charity,  who  was  intended  to  personate  the 
angel  Grabriel. 

v. 

The  name  of  Strogonofi^,  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Russia,  had  its  origin  in  the  following  circumstance : — One  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  count  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartars,  and 
cruelly  murdered, — being  literally  sliced  in  pieces  with  a  two-handled 
knife.  His  son  was  afterwards  called  Strogonovitch  (or  Strogonoff) 
from  the  Russian  word  strog^te,  signifying,  properly,  to  plane  widi  ft 
sharp  instrument. 
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VI, 

When  a  Russian  enters  a  room  in  Vienna,  where  many  Germans 
are  assembled,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  the  latter  take  out 
their  handkerchiefs.  The  reason  is,  that  most  Russians,  when  en 
voyage^  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their  clothes  in  trunks  made  of  a 
pecoliar  sort  of  leather,  the  smell  of  which  speedily  impregnates  the 
contents  of  the  trunk.  The  Oermans,  however,  will  not  allow  this ; 
bat  maintain  that,  as  Nature  has  bestowed  an  unpleasant  odour  on 
every  Russian,  she  has  also  endowed  the  Germans  with  organs  suffi- 
ciently acute  to  discover  it 

VII. 

The  Russians,  especially  the  lower  classes,  are  apt  to  father  all 
blunders  upon  ^e  Germans,  much  in  the  same  way  that  poor  Fat  is 
saddled  with  bulls  among  us.     They  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of 
ridiculing  the  Niemetskoi,  as  the  German  is  styled,  and  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  bringing  him  forward  as  a  butt  in  their  street  theatres. 
One  of  their  favourite  pieces  represents  a  German  engaged  as  cook 
in  Russia,  and  going  to  market  with  his  arms  crossed  and  elbows 
equared,  without  once  exposing  his  hands  for  fear  of  the  cold.     On 
arriving  at  a  butcher's  shop,  he  asks  for  meat.     "  YHiat  meat?"  in- 
quires the  butcher.     "  This,"  replies  the  cook,  poking  at  one  par- 
ticular joint  with  his  elbow;  "  cut  me  off  so  much."  "  But  the  money?" 
^*  You  will  find  it  in  this  pocket,"  says  the  cook,  shoving  out  the  otiier 
^ibow.     "  Take  what  you  want,  and  put  back  the  purse,  and  then 
'^rust  the  meat  under  my  arm."     This  done,  off  he  walks  ;  and  on 
breaching  home,  opens  his  arm  sufficiently  to  allow  the  joint  to  drop  on 
the  floor,  saying  to  the  turnspit,  "  There's  your  meat !" 

VIII. 

Many  Russians  have  no  small  talent  for  caricature  BXidjetix  d^ esprit, 
Some  years  ago,  a  portrait  of  General  Eatelew  was  exhibited  in  a 
Jtrint-i^op  at  St.  Petersburg,  beneath  which  was  written,  in  French, 
General  Q^^  s'eleve.  This,  exactly  similar  in  pronunciation  to  his 
l*eal  name,  was  still  more  appropriate,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
Iiaving  been  originally  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  having  raised  him- 
self by  his  own  talent  to  the  rank  of  chargS  d'affaires.  Beside  this, 
Was  i^aced  a  portrait  of  Madame  Laval,  a  tall,  stout  Frenchwoman, 
the  better  half,  in  every  sense,  of  a  very  diminutive  husband,  whose 
Unn  figure  was  just  visible  in  the  picture,  half  hidden  by  the  capacious 
folds  of  the  lady's  dress;  underneath  was  written,  Madame  PaviUe, 

IX. 

In  illustration  of  the  "  liberty"  of  the  press  in  Russia,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  author  of  a  statistical  work  having  ventured  to 
haxard  8  guess  at  the  probable  amount  of  the  emperor's  income,  was 
immediately  imprisoned  and  kept  in  close  confinement  for  five  years. 
This  severity  renders  it  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  for  any  writer  to 
express  his  own  opinion  freely ;  almost  the  only  work  in  the  language 
in  which  the  truth  is  occasioniAlly  spoken  being  Karamsin's  History  of 
Buda,  where  the  writer  obtained  the  express  permission  of  the  em- 
wrar  to  say  all  he  chose  before  his  reign,  on  the  condition  of  his  being 
oiereetly  silent  afterwards. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  SONG. 


BY  HI88  PARDOE. 


The  soul  of  song !  the  soal  of  song ! 

Oh !  wherefore  is  it  fled  ? 
Is  it  that  in  my  world-from  hetrt 

All  poi'sie  is  dead. 
As  from  the  autmnn's  withered  rose 

The  odour-drop  is  shed  ? 

There  was  a  time— a  bless(*d  time. 
When  high  my  spirit  swell'd. 

And  from  its  fresh  and  fenrent  springs 
The  tide  of  music  well'd ; 

But  now  by  sorrow's  blighting  breath 
Its  requiem  hath  been  knelrd. 

Then  ask  me  not — oh !  ask  me  not 
For  lighter  strains  than  these ; 

My  lute  hath  lost  the  magic  tone 
Which  once  had  power  to  please, 

And  all  the  chords  1  waken  now 
Are  sorrow's  symphonies. 

Yet  do  not  think— oh !  do  not  think 
That  thou  canst  be  less  dear. 

Because  my  sadden'd  spirit  droops. 
Because  my  heart  is  drear ; 

Light  love  may  live  alone  on  smiles. 
Affection  hath  its  tear ! 


Oh !  do  you  ask  why  I  am  sad  ? 

The  world  is  not  for  song ; 
How  many  a  paog  onknown^  iiiiga€8t*d, 

Doth  to  the  lyre  belong- 
How  many  a  feeling,  meant  to  bless» 

Doth  deepen  o*er  its  wrong ! 

And  I  have  loved  from  girlhood  op 

The  spell  of  poesie ; 
Twas  that  which  taught  my  breatt  to 
glow. 

Which  made  me  spirit-flree ; 
Nor  dreamt  I  what  a  shade  of  care 

Upon  the  lyre  might  be. 

But  can  I  see  from  day  to  day. 
The  light  forsake  mine  tye. 

The  cloi^  grow  deeper  on  my  brow, 
My  cheek's  warm  crimson  fly, 

Nor  feel  that  it  is  mine  to  bear 
A  sadden'd  destiny  ? 

Then  ask  me  not  to  sing  of  joy. 

Nor  thus  my  tears  rej^rove ; 
Not  to  light  lays,  nor  mirthftd  strains. 

These  moumfal  chords  will  more ; 
Upon  the  willows  I  have  hung 

The  harp  you  used  to  love ! 


A    DAY    AT    STRASBURG. 


BY    CAPTAIN    MKDWIN. 


I  AM  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  what  Shelley  meant,  by  saying,  he 
wished  for  a  tower  as  lofty  as  that  of  Carathis,  in  Vattek.  To  stand 
on  an  Alpine  peak,  or  the  battlcmented  summit  of  a  castle,  is  to 
me  supreme  delight.  My  breath  comes  freer  and  lighter  —  ihe 
blood  circles  more  rapidly  through  my  veins — my  heart  swells  with  a 
keener  enjoyment  of  existence  —  a  fuller  consciousness  of  being. 
Whether  it  is  the  landscape,  "boundless  as  our  souls  would  be," the  doucte 
passing  nearer  over  our  heads,  the  purity  of  the  air,  or  the  separatioa 
from  the  dizzying  and  busy  whir  of  the  world,— one  and  all,  that  cofl* 
btitute  this  charm,  I  know  not ;  yet,  there  have  a  deeper  perception 
of  what  Liberty  is,  and  a  more  enlarged  sense  that  there  is  in  the 
heart  of  man  a  universe  of  its  own. 

These  were  my  thoughts,  as  I  stood  one  day  last  antumn,  on  the 
]\[in8ter  of  Strasburg,  and  leaning  over  the  parapet,  watched  the  long 
course  of  the  Rhine  that  sunders  this  part  of  Grermany  from  the  broad 
domains  of  France.  The  view  itself  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty ;  but 
it  furnished  no  part  of  my  contemplations  ;  self-abstracted,  I  waB  on- 
conscious  of  the  objects  around  me,  and  in  a  dreamy  state  of  mind, 
passed  in  review  the  last  half-century,  and  cooijared  up  the  various 
scenes — some  great  and  noble,  some  terriUci  and  one  ruKeuhmSf  of 
which  Strasburg  had  been  the  witness. 
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The  striking  of  the  hour  waked  me  from  my  reverie ;  and  well  it 
might,  for  the  clock  was  only  a  few  yards  distant,  and  the  iron  clang 
of  its  hammer  droned  through  the  stupendous  tower  till  it  trembled 
with  its  vibrations. 

"  Look,"  said  an  old  Alsacian  Abb^,  who  was  ciceronizing  a  party 

of  Grermans  —  'Mook,  and  admire  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty. 

Do  you  observe" — and  here  he  pointed  with  his  finger — "  that  plate. 

The  wretch"  (he  alluded  to  Voltaire)  "  who,  by  his  atheistical  writings 

invoked  the  Revolution,  and  caused  the  shedding  of  so  much  of  the  best 

blood  of  France — he  it  was  who  had  his  name  engraven  there. 

Scarcely  had  that  frightful  pestilence  ceased  from  raging  in  the  land, 

when  a  flash  of  lightning,  without  otherwise  injuring  the  plate,  split 

the  syllables  in  two,  so  dividing  them,  that  taire  (to  be  silent)  stands 

spart,  and  speaks  volumes,  more   edifying  than  all  homilies.     The 

"writing  on  the  wall,  at  the  Feast  of  Belshazzar,  was  not  more  imme- 

^ately  from  the  hand  of  God." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  good  priest's  comment ;  and  climbed 
still  higher  in  search  of  oUier  names  that  I  had  heard  were  to  be  found 
^>ii  the  stone,  whose  memories,  like  those  of  the  witty  scoffer,  alike 
defy  Time,  though  the  elements  may  deface  or  obliterate  them.  The 
first  that  caught  my  eye  was  that  of  the  accomplished  and  spirited 
Xfvriter  and  humorist,  whose  bon  mots  made  him  the  Talleyrand  of  his 
-that  man  of  the  world,  and  leader  of  the  fashions,  and  ornament 
all  the  balls,  and  concerts,  and  carnivals  of  Vienna,  who  began  life 
a  common  soldier  and  died  a  field-marshal  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
^^Bvhose  funeral  is  still  remembered  in  its  capital — ^the  Prince  de  Ligne. 
a  strange  antithesis,  side  by  side  appeared  the  name  of  the  author 
The  Messiah;"  whose  epitaph  on  his  wife  occurred  to  me,  and 
ight  serve  for  the  pious  Klopstock's — 


« 


"  ThoQ  wert  sown  by  God,  to  be  garnered  in  heaven." 

Goethe  twice  also  has  here  announced  his  stay,  under  the  dates  of 

X776  and  1780;  the  first  time  with  the  Stolbergs,  and  the  last  with 

liis  friend  Heinse.     His  was  not  a  mere  flying  visit  to  Alsace.    Those 

*Who  are  curious  to  see  the  abodes  of  great  men,  may,  five  leagues  from 

Strasburg,  make  an  excursion  to  a  village,  where  he  found  in  the 

iSaughter  of  a  pastor,  his  earliest  love,  and  is  supposed  to  have  drawn 

from  her  his  Mai^aret.     Alike  in  genius,  but  how  different  in  their 

destimes!— one  dying  full  of  years,  and  honours ;  the  other  brought  to 

la  untimely  grave  by  neglect,  and  poverty,  and  disappointment.     Let 

us  torn  from  Goethe  to  Schiller :  he  also  has  left  a  memorial  of  himself 

on  the  Minster.   We  may  picture  to  ourselves,  when  emancipated  from 

Ida  dark  student-chamber,  with  what  transport  the  poet  listened  to  the 

whisperings  of  the  summer  airs,   the  murmur  of  the  sunlit  stream, 

and  basked  in  the  deep  blue  sky.     One  may  fancy  that  he  had  a  vivid 

lemombrance  of  all  this,  when  in  dei^ondency  he  wrote  those  pathetic 

M  Ideale  imd  das  Leben;"  one  of  which  runs  thus  :«*- 

*'  How  joyous  in  his  dream's  deceit, 

As  thoagh  his  sonl  had  taken  wings, 
Along  life's  path,  with  flying  feet. 

How  freed  from  care  the  striplmg  springs, 
Till  up  to  eOiet's  faintest  star 

His  spirit  mounts,  tnm  height  to  height  t 
Nought  is  too  high  fbr  him— too  £h^—  . 

And  nought  too  daring  fbr  his  flight" 
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Mozart  also,  in  1771)  here  left  arecord  of  himself — a  trace  of  histonr. 
Mozart,  who  was  doomed  by  his  ungrateful  country,  before  he  reached 
the  goal  of  fame,  almost  to  perish  by  famine  on  the  way ;  and  who  has, 
like  Schiller,  just  received  a  poor  and  tardy  tribute  to  his  surpaadng 
genius,  as  though  a  marble  monument  could  appease  the  outraged  dead. 

After  thus  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  I  had  now 
leisure  to  enjoy  the  panorama  at  my  feet — to  trace  the  river  through 
its  silver  windings-*to  watch  the  steamers  that  met  and  passed  each 
other  to  and  from  Basle. 

Having  satiated  my  curiosity  from  afar,  I  next  strolled  through  the 
city,  like  a  new  Diogenes  with  his  lantern,  seeking  for  what  I  could 
not  find.  A  wretched  anomaly  of  a  place  is  Strasburg,  neither 
French  nor  Grerman  ;  its  inhabitants  speaking,  or  rather  pretending  to 
speak,  both  languages,  and  possessing  neither  the  gaiety  of  the  one 
nation,  nor  the  sobriety  of  the  other.  A  leaden  dulness  reigns  her^— 
the  people  hardly  knowing  what  or  where  they  are. 

On  the  Abattoir,  the  figures  1792  are  still  visible ;  and  there,  too^  in 
large  black  letters,  is  inscribed, — *'  Nous  jurons  de  vivre  libre,  ou  de 
mourir."  Renov.  1830.  "  A  classical  irony"— observed  a  native  gen- 
tleman, a  fiery  republican  who  accompanied  me.  He  then  led  me  to 
the  Plas  D'armes,  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Kleber,  the  pride  tjf 
the  city,  who  fell  by  tlie  hand  of  an  assassin  in  Egypt,  after  he  had 
escaped  the  balls  of  the  Austrian,  the  Prussian,  and  the  Mameluke— 
not  forgetting  our  own. 

Gutenberg  has  also  a  monument,  like  so  many  in  France,  a  new 
ruin — but  tliis  of  a  novel  kind,  and  doubtless  one  after  the  Abba's  own 
heart,  shewing  the  power  of  his  fraternity — ^the  relievos  having  been  torn 
down  from  the  base,  as  profane,  and  never  likely  to  be  replaced.  Hapless 
David! — ^Iias  he  had  most  to  suffer  as  artist,  Buonapartist,  or  deist  ? 

On  leaving  the  square,  we  met  the  band  of  the  Chasseurs  playing  a 
lively  air,  at  the  same  time  that  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  announced 
the  hour  of  vespers.  The  messagerie  Lafitte,  witli  six  white  horses^ 
rumbled  over  the  wretched  pavement.  The  noise  was  deafening, 
and  rendered  more  dissonant  as  it  mingled  itself  with  the  voices  of 
troops  of  shopmen,  artisans,  mechanics,  and  lightly-clad  nymphs,  hasten- 
ing on  their  way  to  Toumaire's  circus,  in  the  Marais,  where  some  ex- 
traordinary novelty  had  been  announced.  Turning  up  another  street  to 
avoid  this  crowd,  we  fell  in  with  one  better  dressed,  eager  to  witness, 
"  Napoleon,  ou  Ics  cent  jours,"  by  another  company,  in  eight  tableaux, 
— a  piece  that  has  lasted  much  longer  than  French  ones  generally  do^ 
for  I  was  present  at  its  representation,  twelve  years  ago  in  Lyons. 

What  shall  I  say  more  of  Strasburg? — that  it  abounds  in  gent- 
tTarmes — ^prides  itself  in  good  beer  and  bad  tobacco— fine  women — • 
railroad  to  Basle,  its  train  the  slowest  in  Europe,  for  it  stops  at 
twenty-one  different  stations  en  rotUe — Strasburghers  and  Alaiu»i^nM 
in  continual  strife— students  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Philesters — 
a  handsome  theatre,  where  they  do  not  play  in  the  summer,  and  that 
might  as  well,  so  badly  is  it  attended,  be  closed  in  the  winter — and  last^ 
though  not  least  of  its  attractions,  let  me  not  forget  yon  Terrene  de 
fois  gras.  Oh,  goose-liver  pattes!  proud  boast  of  some  Lucullian 
feast,  what  a  charm  for  epicurean  souls  lies  in  your  tender  formft— 
what  inspiration — dying  swans  are  nothing  to  it! — ^for  some  poor  poely 
who,  till  he  visited  the  table-dMUs  of  ^is  sayoury  capital,  has  onlf 
known  you  by  namet    How  excellently  well  do  you  represent  ihis 
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androgynous  state! — can  any  better  emblems  than  goose  and  truffles  be 
imagined  to  suggest  the  ruled  and  the  rulers? 

To  the  leflt  of  the  road  on  the  outskirts  of  Strasburg,  in  a  green, 
retired  meadow,  enamelled  with  flowers,  lies  (child  of  the  revolution, 
and  one  of  its  best  and  noblest  sons!)  Desaix.  A  sarcophagus  of  grey 
stone  covers  hi^  remains,  a  record  of  the  murderous  Ik&urengo.  Poor 
Desaix  I  it  needed  no  poet's  pen  to  immortalize  thee.  You  perished, 
88  the  great  should  perish,  young,  at  the  right  time.  Tou  lived  not  to 
flee  the  days  of  the  empire  a  military  despotism,  worse  than  that  of  the 
old  regime — ^were  spared  the  sight  of  your  country's  degradation  and 
conquest,  the  knowledge  of  the  Promethean  fate  of  thine  ambitious 
ehi^  and  leader — ^the  vulture  and  the  rock.  Sleep  sweetly,  young 
hero^  with  Hoche,  Marceau,  and  the  brave! 

The  reign  of  terror  and  conscription  is  past;  better  times  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  brought  with  them — ^may  it  long  endure! — peace,  the  end 
and  aim  of  humanity.  The  plough  drives  its  share  in  the  blood- 
Bodden  ground,  the  engine  drags  the  long  train  over  the  battle-field, 
Hie  steam-boat  cuts  its  way  through  the  stream  whose  crossing  cost 
so  many  lives,  bearing  the  stranger  and  his  gold  to  fertilize  the  lands 

that  bound  its  course.   Sleep  sofUy,  Desaix,  and  with  thee  rest  the  wild 

^ireams  of  dominion  and  conquest! 


VIRTUOUS  LOVE. 

BT     MRS.     BDWASD     THOMAS. 

As  he,  long  wand'ring  o'er  Alybia's  plain, 

WiUi  wearied  limbs  and  soul  depress'd  with  can, 
Searching  for  palm-environ'd  spring  in  vmin, 

TiU  fiunting  hope  is  conquer  d  by  despair, 
Beholds  the  green  oaax8  rise  at  last, 

So  fondly  sought,  and  hails  it  with  a  prayer, — 
A  prayer  of  gratitode  for  suffering  past, — 

Conscious  the  hand  of  Ood  is  even  there ; 
So  I,  a  wanderer  long  in  folly's  mase, 

Panting  and  feverd  with  its  poison'd  track. 
See,  too,  3ie  hand  of  God  in  thy  cahn  gaze, 

To  virtue's  coolinff  springs  to  lead  me  back. 
As  lily  blooming  only  for  the  sky 

In  some  dim  yale,  where  foot  of  man  roYes  not. 
So  art  thou,  lady,  in  thy  purity. 

Once  seen — once  loved — ^never  to  be  fbigot ! 
Cloister'd  for  ever  in  my  heart  art  thou. 

Apart,  where  nought  fiimiliar  may  obtmde, 
Sweetly  restraininff,  like  a  holy  vow, 

To  purify  each  thought  that  crime  might  brood. 
*  *  •  • 

Oh  I  now  my  heart  can  sweetly  understand 

Virtue's  ineffiible  and  mild  control ! 
No  warring  passions  agitate  the  breast, 

No  shame  succeeds  to  pleasures  scarcely  flow% 
But  ev'ry  throbbing  pulse  is  lull'd  to  rest. 

As  when  a  mothei^s  song  charmM  it  alone. 
Silent  in  future  shall  each  rude  tongue  be, 

(Or  hail  with  fbnd  approval  my  reform,) 
That  wagged  in  scorn  and  flung  reproof  aft  me. 

Oh  t  what  a  calm  succeeds  my  bosom's  storm  I 
And  this  sublime  tranquillity  I  owe — 

This  daring  to  regard  mankind  and  God—* 
To  an  iffeetion  pare  as  saints  migjit  know. 

Oh,  hearen  1  canst  tkoo  diyiner  bliis  fffoitd^ 
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BT  THE  BARONESS  DE  CALABRELLA. 
PART  THE  FIRST. 

The  bright  gleams  of  a  glorious  sunset  were  pUying  oa  the  long  range 
of  building  which  formed  the  western  front  of  Bashleigh  Castle  ;  the 
Grothic  casements  were  made  resplendent  by  its  rays,  and  rendered  in- 
distinct a  shadow  which  was  ever  and  anon  passing  quickly  by,  as  Sir 
Gerald  Danvcrs  paced  up  and  down  his  library,  apparently  wn^ped 
in  deep  reflection. 

He  held  a  book  in  Ids  hand,  but  his  thoughts  were  far  removed  from 
whateviir  might  be  the  subject  of  its  pages.  At  that  moment,  his  nund 
was  a  prey  to  the  hateful  feeling  of  envy— of  envy,  too,  of  one  he 
loved  ;  and  his  eye,  whose  beauty  and  whose  brightness  had  oft  been 
compared  to  the  eagle's  proud  glance,  was  now  contracted  to  an  angry 
scowl.  "  Have  I  again  proved  myself  to  be  his  inferior  !**  exclaim^ 
he,  while  his  hands  closed  on  the  book  which  he  held  with  a  firmer 
grasp. 

TTic  apartment  in  which  tliis  took  place  bore  evidence  of  the  wealth 
of  its  possessor.  Antique  and  elaborately  carved  book-cases  were 
fashioned  round  its  walls,  except  where  a  panel  of  oak  had  been 
purposely  left  vacant,  to  receive  the  representation  of  some  rich  and 
glowing  subject  by  the  pencil  of  the  old  masters. 

Over  the  chimney,  which  was  high  and  finely  sculptured,  as  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  appearance  of  the  apartment,  was  suspended  a 
chef  (Tauvre  of  Velasquez  ;  on  eitlier  side  were  richly- wrought 
brackets,  supporting  groups  in  bronze  from  the  hands  of  John  di 
Bologna  and  the  immortal  Cellini ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
the  panels  of  which  were  splendidly  adorned  with  devices  and  armo- 
rial bearings  of  his  ancestors.  This  canopy,  perfect  as  a  work  of  the 
moyen-age,  was  supported  by  twisted  columns,  entwined  with  wreaths 
of  vine  and  ivy,  the  whole  emblazoned  with  blue,  red,  and  gold. 

An  Italian  greyhound  came  bounding  through  an  open  door,  and 
crouched  at  Sir  Gerald's  feet ;  but  not  receiving  the  accustomed 
notice  awarded  him  by  liis  master,  (witli  whom  he  was  a  pet,)  he 
sprang  up  and  licked  the  hands  which  were  still  grasping  the  book,  as 
he  stood  motionless  ;  for  since  he  had  uttered  tlie  few  words  before  re- 
corded, he  had  ceased  to  pace  the  room.  Sir  Gerald,  roused  by  the 
favourite's  touch  from  his  abstraction,  but  not  soothed  into  good  humouTy 
threw  the  book  from  liim  impatiently,  and  then,  instead  of  caressing, 
OS  was  his  wont,  the  little  animal  that  stood  gazing  wistfully  in  his 
face,  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  from  him,  "  Pshaw,  silly  fool  I  what 
dost  thou  want  ?"  But  the  current  of  thought  was  broken — ^the  stream* 
which  was  every  instant  nmning  into  deeper  bitterness,  had  met  with 
a  check,  and  as  he  approached  the  open  window,  and  looked  out  on 
the  glorious  scene  before  him,  his  noble  nature  responded  to  its  in* 
nuence,  and  striving  to  banish  the  churlisli  mood  in  which  he  had  been 
indulging,  he  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table,  and  after  bastiljr 
penning  a  few  lines,  he  rang,  and  desired  a  servant  might  be  dii* 
patched  with  his  note  to  Fairlands,  where  his  cousin  was  staying,  and 
^ere  he  had  that  morning  carried  the  prize  from  the  whole  ne^' 
bourhood,  as  the  most  dexterous  archer ;  observing,  as  he  stooped  to 
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caress  the  dogj  which  stood  whining  by  his  chair,  "  Harry's  triumph 
must  not  be  without  my  eongratulation." 

Sir  Gerald  Danvers  and  his  cousin  had  been  left  orphans  at  an 
early  age,  but  under  very  different  circumstances;  for  the  former  in- 
herited a  fine  and  unencumbered  property  in  the  county  of ,  while 

the  latter  had  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  his  father's  military 
glory  to  be  proud  of.  Greneral  Danvers  had  died  young  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  his  last  words  were  a  recommendation  to  his  elder  brother 
to  take  charge  of  his  motherless  boy;  and  from  that  hour  Harry 
Danvers  became  domiciled  at  Rashleigh  Castle,  with  his  uncle  and 
cousin.  Lady  Danvers  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  son,  the  pre- 
sent baronet,  who  had  not  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  when  an  impru- 
dent leap,  in  riding  across  the  country,  rendered  him,  like  his  cousin, 
an  orphan. 

Though  tMrins  in  their  bereavements,  no  greater  contrast  could  have 
l>een  found  than  in  the  character  of  these  two  boys.  Sir  Gerald  was 
endued  with  high  talents,  finn  principles,  and  a  devotion  to  truth  that 
inviolable ;  but  he  was  difiident  and  retiring ;  while  Harry 
ivers  was  high-spirited,  rasli,  and  almost,  when  away  from  his 
c^ousin,  reckless  in  his  conduct  and  bearing.  In  due  time  they  both 
^^rent  to  college,  much  against  the  wish  of  Sir  Gerald's  guardian,  who 
«3id  not  feel  himself  justified  in  appropriating  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
-^irard's  fortune  to  Harry's  education  ;  but  on  this  point  Sir  Gerald  was 
Arm,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  go  to  Christ  Church  imless  his 
oousin  accompanied  him. 

At  college,  their  pursuits  were  as  widely  different  as  they  had  been 
Wkt  £ton.     While  Sir  Gerald  applied  himself  closely  to  study,  Harry's 
-time  was  either  engrossed  by  the  light  and  thoughtless  amusements 
of  the  university,  or  more  than  half  of  it  spent  on  the  road  between 
Xxyndon  and  Oxford.     Rail-roads  were  not  then  in  existence,  and 
Harry  Danvers  had  the  delight  of  driving  the  four-horse  coach,  and 
making  Anne  Nelson's  handsome  bays  spin  along  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour.   He  was  considered  (and  felt  pride  in  being  considered) 
one  of  the  best  whips  of  the  day.     On  his  frequent  absences,  and 
^neral  inattention  to  the  established  rules  of  the  college  to  which 
thej  belonged.  Sir  Grerald  sometimes  ventured  to  remark ;  but  the 
Tunng  censure  was  seldom  uttered,  some  pleasantry,  or  some  candid 
avowal  of  error  on  Harry's  part,  sent  it  back,  and  ^'  Be  a  little  more 
steady,  dear  Hal,"  was  the  harshest  expression  used  by  his  cousin, 
when  he  had  purposed  to  lecture  him  severely.     But  as  the  time 
for  passing  their  examination  approached.  Sir  Gerald  became  really 
uneasy  at  Harry's  absences  and  neglect  of  his  studies;  he  could  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  latter's  assurances  that  he  should  be  ready, 
and  just  as  well  prepared  as  those  who  droned  away  their  lives  over 
their  books.    An  hour  before  they  were  to  assemble  at  the  theatre. 
Sir  Gerald  entered  his  cousin's  room,  and  found  him  seated  on  the 
game  ehair  and  occupjring  the  same  spot  as  when  he  had  left  him  over 
nii^t.     He  had  evidently  been  fagging  hard  the  whole  night,  expect- 
ing to  accomplish  in  a  few  hours  what  others  had  been  working  for 
montfafl  to  attain.     He  appeared  flushed  and  excited;  and  Sir  Gerald 
sat  down  by  him,  and  endeavoured  at  first  to  persuade  him  that  it  was 
io  impossible  to  fulfil  the  task  he  had  undertaken  with  any  hope  of 
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credit,  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  pos^Kme 
his  examination  to  another  term,  but  Harry  would  not  hear  of  it.  *'  I 
tell  you,  Gerald,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  can  do  it — ^I  wiB  do  it,  if  only  to 
astonish  all  you  book-worms."  Sir  Grerald  next  essayed  to  assist  him 
in  his  task  ;  but  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  whidi  Hany 
declared  were  no  difficulties  at  all,  but  as  easy  as  A  B  C,  rendered  him 
so  anxious  and  so  nervous  respecting  the  result,  that  when  the  sum- 
mons to  go  up  to  the  theatre  arrived,  he  was  quite  unfit  to  go  through 
his  own  examination,  and  could  not  answer  satisfactorily  a  single 
question  propounded  by  the  doctors.  His  tutor,  who  was  well  aware 
of  the  knowledge  he  really  possessed,  and  who  had  only  the  day  before 
examined  him,  and  received  sound  and  competent  answers  on  every 
point  upon  which  he  now  appeared  ignorant,  scarcely  believed  his 
senses;  and  stepping  forward,  suggested  that  Sir  Gerald  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  illness,  as  he  knew  him  to  have  been  fuUy  pre- 
pared for  thb  examination,  and  requested  that  his  pupil  might  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  to  an  adjoining  room  to  recover  himself,  and  then 
be  allowed  to  give  written  answers  to  the  questions  the  doctors  might 
wish  to  put.  This  indulgence  was  granted;  and  the  result  proved  the 
tutor's  opinion  to  have  been  right;  for  after  a  few  moments  passed 
alone.  Sir  Gerald's  nerves  became  composed,  and  his  written  answers 
were  so  terse  and  vigorous,  that  instead  of  turning  him  back,  they 
were  enabled  to  give  him  a  high  degree,  which  they  did  with  great 
pleasure;  for  his  whole  conduct  at  Oxford  had  made  him  admired  by 
the  principals  of  his  college. 

Sir  Gerald  retired  from  the  theatre  unable  to  enjoy  his  own  triumph, 
from  anxiety  about  his  cousin.  But  Harry  Danvers  had  been  up- 
had  been  examined — ^had  attained  honours  with  a  high  degree — and 
was  walking  up  and  down  Sir  Gerald's  room,  gaily  humming  a 
favourite  air,  while  wondering  at  his  cousin's  prolonged  absence. 
Their  meeting  was  perfectly  characteristic.  "Well,  Gerald,  who's 
afraid  now?  Beat  them,  my  boy;  fairly  bothered  them;  and  came  off 
with  flying  colours;  and  but  for  the  London  coach  having  started,  and 
that  I  don't  see  how  I  shall  get  up  to  Aunt  Beauchamp's  ball  to-night, 
I  should  be  quite  content."  Sir  Gerald  advanced  quickly,  and  shaldng 
his  cousin  by  the  hand,  said,  "  Harry — ^my  dear  Harry — I  give  you  joy; 
how  delighted  I  am  to  hear  this!"  while  tears  of  pleasure  were  stand* 
ing  in  his  eyes. 

When  their  college-life  was  finished,  Sir  Gerald  wished  that  they 
should  make  an  extensive  tour  through  Europe;  but  this  arrangement 
was  overruled  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who,  while  he  encouraged  Sir  Gerald's 
wish  to  travel,  pointed  out  to  Harry  Danvers  the  imprudence  of  his 
not  making  dioice  of  some  profession,  and  seriously  considering  by 
what  means  he  might  render  himself  independent  of  his  cousin. 

Mr.  Hamilton  made  use  of  this  expression  without  any  intention  of 
offending  or  hurting  Hanys  feelings.  It  was  so  well  known  that 
General  Danvers  had  died  without  a  diilling,  bequeathing  his  boy  to 
his  brother's  care,  that  he  could  not  suppose  it  required  any  temporis* 
ing  language  to  make  the  repetition  of  this  fact  palatable  to  the  young 
men.  But  to  both  of  them  it  was  most  painful.  Sir  Gerald  felt  in* 
dignant  that  his  cousin  should  be  reminded  that  there  was  a  difierenoe 
in  theb  positions,  when  his  own  daily  study  had  been  to  prevent  the 
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intnision  of  such  a  thought  from  saddening  or  ruffling  Harry's  brow. 
And  the  proud  and  high-spirited  youth  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
appeared  to  wake  in  an  instant  from  the  rich  and  golden  dream  of 
|>leasare  which  had  till  then  been  the  sole  occupation  of  his  life,  to  feel 
Jmt  he  had  been  a  dependant. 

It  was  a  difficult  moment  for  the  two  cousins;  neither  spoke,  and 
ret  the  breast  of  each  seemed  bursting  with  the  varied  and  painful 
ealings  Mr.  Hamilton's  speech  had  awakened,  while  he,  good  man, 
a  his  straightforward  and  business-like  tone,  again  broke  the  painful 
ilenoe  by  asking,  "  Why  should  you  not  turn  soldier?  Your  father's 
iravery  is  still  remembered,  and  his  name  could  not  fail  to  make 
iriends  for  you  among  those  who  knew  and  valued  him  for  what  he 
ra»-— a  good  and  brave  man." 

**  I  will  not  be  a  soldier,  Mr.  Hamilton,"  replied  Harry,  "  because 
hoice  does  not  lead  mc  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  because  it  is  at 
test  but  a  slow  and  uncertain  road  to  wealth  (and  that  must  be  my 
ixn},  or  my  father's  services  would  have  precluded  his  son  from  tle^ 
tendence;'*  and  there  was  a  haughty  curl  of  the  lip,  a  flashing  of  the 
je,  as  young  Danvcrs  dwelt  on  tiLis  word,  that  seemed  to  strike  a 
lagger  in  his  cousin's  sensitive  and  affectionate  heart. 

«  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,"  said  he,  "  talk  in  this  strain,  my  dear 
lany-  What  can  there  be  like  dependence  between  us,  unless, 
ndeed,  it  be  that  we  depend  on  each  other's  affection  for  our  hap- 
piness. Such,  at  least,  is  my  feeling,  Harry;  and  if  you  would  not 
make  the  accidental  event  of  the  money  being  considered  mine  by  law 
appear  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  you  will  share  it  with  me,  and 
neyer  remember  more  than  I  shall,  that  it  is  less  what  the  world  may 
call  your  right  than  it  is  mine." 

Harry,  whose  heart  was  kind  in  its  nature,  and  warm  in  all  its  im- 
pulfles,  could  not  resist  this  affectionate  appeal;  and  the  cousins  em- 
braced with  all  the  apparent  warmth  which  had  ever  existed  between 
them.  But  their  position  was  no  longer  the  same;  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
abeady,  though  unintentionally,  destroyed  the  charm  which  in  boyhood 
had  attached  them;  Sir  Gerald  was  more  than  ever  intent  on  his  cou- 
sin's being  a  participator  in  all  his  enjoyments;  but  every  now  and 
then  Harry's  haughty  look  made  him  feci  timid  in  pressing  those 
bounties  upon  him.  Harry  was  often  absent  from  home;  and  by  acci- 
dent Sir  Gerald  learnt  that  much  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton'Sy  of  whom  he  had  himself  seen  little  since  the  conversation  above 
related,  when  he  had  felt  both  angry  and  provoked  at  his  rough  inter- 
ference. 

Some  weeks  afler  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Hamilton  waited  on  Sir 
€rerald  to  detail  a  plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  him,  assented  to 
by  Harry  Dan  vers,  and  only  waited  for  his  (Sir  Gerald's)  aid  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  '<  It  will  be  a  large  advance  of  capital,  with  some 
little  risk,"  said  he  ;  "  but  it  will,  I  tlunk,  be  the  making  of  the  youth, 
who  no  longer  wishes  to  remain  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  dependence." 

"Dependence!"  interrupted  Sir  Grerald;  "again  that  horrid  word! 
For  Ghxl's  sake,  my  dear  sir,  what  could  have  induced  you  to  vex  me 
and  hurt  my  cousin's  feelings  by  the  mention  of  a  word  so  little  in 
accordance  with  the  delicacy  of  our  relative  positions  ?" 

"  Why  did  I  mention  it  ?"  replied  Mr.  Hunilton— "  why,  because  I 
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was  in  hopes  it  might  lead  to  the  happy  result  it  has  had;  that  it 
might  make  an  idle  and  well-nigh  spoilt  young  man  reflect  on  his 
actual  position,  and  turn  the  talents  he  possesses  to  some  better  ac- 
count itksn  coach-drivingy  horse-racing,  and  such  like  pursuits;  not 
to  say  anything  of  the  ignoble  appellation  of  being  his  rich  cousin's 
toady." 

''No  one  could  say  so/'  impatiently  exclaimed  Sir  Grerald*— '* no 
one  who  knew  Harry's  proud  and  noble  heart  would  dare  i^ply  such  a 
word  to  him.  It  must  have  been  evident  to  all,  that  Hany  was  and 
is  my  superior  in  everything  save  in  the  possession  of  that  wealth  you 
are  determined  to  make  mc  liate." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Sir  Gerald,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hamilton;  ^'few 
people  are  disposed  to  give  others  credit  for  more  moral  courage  than 
they  are  themselves  possessed  of;  and  as  few  circumstanced  like  Hany 
would  have  dared  to  brave  the  rich  cousin,  no  one  imagined  he  did 
so;  and  it  suited  not  my  regard  for  his  late  father  to  hear  the  son  thus 
spoken  of.  I  see,"  continued  he,  "  that  you  are  displeased  vrith  me, 
my  dear  young  friend,  and  I  must  be  content  to  bear  that  displeasure 
till  time  shall  have  convinced  you  tliat  I  am  right,  and  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  benefit  you  botli  that  I  ventured  to  snap  the  silken  cord 
of  pleasure  which  made  you  and  Harry  inseparable.  At  this  moment 
a  lucrative  and  honourable  situation  in  a  mercantile  house  is  open  to 
his  acceptance;  but  he  will  reciuirc  the  loan  of  10,000/.  to  enable  him 
to  undertake  it.  Have  I  your  sanction.  Sir  Gerald,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  such  loan  to  be  granted  by  you  to  your  cousinl^ 

''  No,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Gerald;  '^  I  will  have  no  loan  made  to  my 
cousin,  but  I  shall  take  core  my  bankers  write  to  his  credit  any  sum  he 
may  require." 

''  He  will  not  accept  it  but  as  a  loan.  Sir  Gerald;  the  youth  has 
much  of  his  noble  father's  blood  in  his  veins  for  this;  and  why  shooldjE^Jd 
you,  because  you  are  possessed  of  wealth,  imagine  that  poverty  u 
without  its  pride  and  its  wilfulness?" 
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BY  EDWABD  KBNEALT. 

This  book  that  I  send  thee  was  g^Vn  me  in  days 

When  my  heart  like  thine  own  was  as  freBh  as  the  flowers, 
When  Pleasure  threw  round  me  her  roses  like  rays, 

And  Life  seem'd  a  journey  through  gardens  and  bowets ; 
But  years  have  pass'd  on,  and  my  spirit  no  more 

Wears  that  hloom  of  eijoyment,  imt  tearfUly  sees. 
Like  some  exile  whose  bark  moTes  away  from  the  shores 

The  fondly-loved  landscapes  fiide  off  by  degrees. 

As  it  hath  been  with  me,  so  it  shall  be  with  all — 

And  haply  thou,  too,  mayst  in  moments  of  gkMmi 
The  image  of  pleasures  departed  reeal 

That  charmed  thee  in  days  like  the  present  of  bloom. 
If  thou  shouldst,  let  these  '^  love-gifts,*' bestow'd  by  thy  fticad. 

Bring  to  mem'ry  Us  words  breathed  in  days  of  the  part — 
**  That  beauty  of  bee  shall  akme  have  an  end,  I     '^ 

But  beauty  of  heart  shall  survive  to  the  last"  "     ^  ^ 
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BY   LAMAN   ULANCHARD. 

"  The  foremost  dog  catches  the  hare,^  Answer,  oh!  ye  of  the  Past, 
whoae  wisdom  first  proclaimed  it,  is  this  quite  true  in  the  Present? 

There  is  a  principle  which,  like  the  world  whereof  it  smacks,  is 
**  too  much  with  us;"  it  accounts  the  foremost  dog  a  divinity,  and  the 
rest  of  the  pack  poor  devils.  We  vote  the  first  runner  the  prize  before  he 
wins  it,  and  pronounce  the  second  in  the  chase  to  be  "  nowhere."  Now, 
foremost  do^s — ^if  the  truth  may  be  reverentially  acknowledged  in  the 
teeith  of  a  proverb — are  very  apt  to  miss  their  hares.  That  is  a  better 
proverb  which  defines  the  difference  between  Brag  and  Holdfast. 
Ifany  a  foremost  dog  before  now  has  pursued  the  "  go-ahead"  principle, 
until  nothing  has  been  visible  of  him  but  his  hind-legs  with  his  tail 
between  them. 

It  is  possible  to  go  a  little  too  far  in  following  a  darling  object.  Be 
it  one  of  love,  ambition,  hatred,  or  revenge,  tlie  ardour  of  pursuit  often 
carries  us  far  beyond  it.  Have  it  we  will;  we  devote  every  corporal 
■gent  to  the  chase;  we  start  with  a  soul  <'  all  legs  and  wings,"  and 
the  whole  world  is  lagging  behind  us ;  when  lo!  just  as  the  living 
prize  is  panting  within  reach — just  as  the  glory,  to  secure  which  we 
have  strained  life  itself  to  outstrip  every  competitor,  is  exclusively  our 
own — all,  all  oursr— whish-sh !  we  go  by  it ;  carried  forward  by  the 
force  of  our  own  accumulated  energies,  the  daring  and  impetuous  im- 
pulses we  have  set  in  motion,  without  the  slightest  power  of  stopping 
until  it  is  too  late.  Faster  than  a  mail-train  on  a  railway  in  fairyland, 
have  we  shot  past  Uie  precious  pnze,  the  creature  of  our  too-eager  and 
0¥er-heated  desires,  pursued  but  to  be  overtaken,  overtaken  but  to  be 
outstripped.  There  is  no  situation  more  galling  than  this,  or  more 
ridiculous;  at  the  same  time  there  is  none  more  conunon. 

Is  it  not  absurd  to  a  degree  bordering  on  the  sublime,  to  see  the 
leader  of  the  wild  chase,  at  the  veiy  instant  when  the  game  should  be 
in  his  clutch,  shooting  helplessly,  hopelessly,  a-head  of  it — borne  along, 
self-defeated,  while  his  cooler  competitor  comes  up  at  his  leisure  and 
catches  the  hare?     Still  it  is  a  very  ordinary  every-day  spectacle. 

It  is  wise  to  give  encouragement  to  the  exertions  by  which  success 
in  competition  is  to  be  attained;  but  it  is  unwise,  for  it  is  unjust,  to 
give  all  to  the  foremost  because  he  is  foremost,  without  waiting  for  the 
issue,  or  observing  how  followers  run. 

No  failures  or  disasters  attendant  upon  overshooting  the  mark  will 
ever  cure  people  of  their  fond  reliance  upon  foremost  dogs,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  ssealous,  emulous,  and  gallant  pack,  who  are  often  in  less 
danger  of  failing,  and  nearer  to  the  mark  by  the  exact  distance  they 

*  The  most  qaaint  and  original  of  modem  wits,  Charles  Lamb,  was  the  first,  per- 
haps, in  hit  series  of  **  Popular  Fallacies,"  to  attack  the^  aneient  proverbs  of  the 
hmgoage— to  question  the  sanctity  of  their  bold  assumptions,  to  pluck  their  vener- 
able perukes,  and  exhibit  the  baldness  beneath.  The  present  writer,  in  the  pe- 
riodical whenein  that  series  appeared,  at  a  modest  distance  as  became  him,  followed 
■p  the  satjcet,  lengthening  the  list  of  fallacies  (so  considered,  whether  in  gaiety  or 
gmvitj)  bv  a  score ;  but  there  still  remain  a  few  which,  if  they  have  escaped  "  the 
Ion"  nitherto,  merit  it  equally  with  their  dissected  bretlu^n.  These  he  pro- 
to  bring  op  for  judgment. 
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seem  from  it.  The  deceiver  goes  on,  day  by  day,  taking  his  unre- 
luctant  oath,  and  proving  too  much  by  half,  yet  deceiving  still;  while 
^e  plain-dealing  disciple  of  sincerity  with  a  simple  affirmation  on  his 
lip,  carries  no  weight  because  he  has  so  little  to  say.  It  is  soon  settled 
that  he  is  not  to  win,  because  he  is  modestly  behind. 

When  Ihe  world's  **  foremost  dog^  plunges  at  fall  speed  into  a 
dubious  canal-scheme,  or  enters,  with  straining  nerves,  upon  a  ruin- 
ous line  of  railroad,  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  in  the  act  of  catching 
his  hare!  We  see  him  springing  forward,  the  first  in  the  throng, 
to  join  a  bubble-company,  to  dabble  in  foreign  loans^  to  start 
an  extra-opposition  steamer,  or  to  secure,  with  superhuman  saga- 
city, some  forged  exchequer-bills  on  fortune-making  terms ;  and  the 
world  halloos  on  its  duller  dogs,  and  cries,  **  See  what  it  is  to  be 
foremost!" 

Is  there  a  lottery  all  prizes?  he  buys  up  half  the  tickets  on  the  first 
day.  Is  there  a  project  for  paving  the  streets  of  the  moon  with  wood? 
he  negotiates  for  the  earliest  shares.  Is  there  a  plan  for  neutralixing 
earthquakes,  and  rendering  avalanches  beneficial  on  the  principle  of 
the  sUding-scale  ?  he  is  chosen  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Is  there  a  steeple-chase,  involving  a  leap  from  the  Groodwin-sands  to 
Tenderden-church?  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  mod  mob.  In  short,  is 
there  a  neck  to  be  broken?  it  is  his. 

The  foremost  dog  is  tlie  representative  of  the  early  bird,  who  is 
proverbially  said  to  "  pick  up  the  worm."  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  these  early  birds  who  are  asleep  before  dinner,  and  only  hiJtf 
awake  at  anytime.  They  always  fancy  that  they  have  turned  their 
day  to  good  account  if  they  have  but  seen  it  break.  Their  maxim  is, 
not  to  moke  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  but  only  to  make  sure  of  seeing 
him  rise.  They  are  up  so  soon,  that  they  have  always  plenty  of  time 
and  to  spare — for  doing  nothing.  Tliey  begin  with  Uie  beginning, 
and  tliink  they  have  then  done  all.  So  entirely  self-satisfied  are  they 
in  the  reflection  that  they  are  early  birds,  that  they  look  upon  every 
other  binl  in  the  forest  as  a  lost  sheep.  No  peacock  so  vain-glorious 
as  the  early  bird;  he  deems  himself  a  shining  character,  like  Phoebus, 
becnuse  he  was  up  as  soon.  He  is  paradoxical,  and  argues  that  all 
who  rise  late,  soon  go  down  in  the  world. 

"  It  is  the  early  binl,"  he  cries,  "  who  picks  up  the  worm."  But 
he  never  waits  to  hear  the  memorable  answer  to  this  aignment, 
"  More  fool  the  worm  for  being  up  so  soon."  By  this  it  at  once  be- 
comes manifest,  that  early  rising,  if  good  for  one  class  is  bad  for 
another.  So  the  foremost  dog,  oftentimes,  instead  of  catching  his 
hare  is  caught  in  a  snare. 

Again,  is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Sheridans,  of  Tom  the 
son  of  Richard  Brinsley,  when  the  purse  of  guineas  was  picked  up  in 
Piccadilly,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  that  as  the  elder  said,  "  See,  Tom, 
in  the  finding  of  the  purse  the  advantage  of  being  up  soon;**  the 
younger  rejoined,  ''  True;  but  the  man  who  lost  it  must  have  been  up 
sooner."  In  like  manner  is  the  foremost  dog  a  frequent  loser  by  being 
foremost. 

It  is  also  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Jemmy  Wood  the  Rich,  that 
when  thnt  enrly  bird,  arriving  at  his  banking-house  ere  the  diutters 
were  fairly  opened  in  the  morning,  happened  to  cash  a  bill  before  the 
clerks  came,  he  boasted  of  being  foremost-— of  having  turned  a  profit 
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fifteen  shillingB  while  the  clock  was  striking  nine !  "  Ah !"  returned 
3  Oftutioua  old  cashier,  who  had  hung  his  hat  up  at  exactly  two 
notes  past,  *^  Ah!  sir,  the  race  is  not  always  given  to  the  swift,  nor 
I  hare  to  the  foremost  dog;  had  jou  but  paused,  and  spent  a  minute 
eyamifiing  the  list  of  bills  behind  you,  you  would  have  seen  that 
I  one  you  have  cashed  was  stopped!"  Tlie  hares  caught  by  some  of 
r  foremost  dogs  have  terribly  sharp  teeth,  and  bite  harder  Uian  their 
ylOTS. 

We  should  pity  the  mistakes  and  reverses  of  these  foremost  dogs, 
1  wish  better  luck  to  their  undeniable  zeal  and  activity,  if  they  were 
ittle  more  tolerant  and  charitable  towards  the  fairer  but  less  for- 
late  strugglers  whom  they  temporarily  outstrip.  But  we  see  them 
It  only  upon  ''  getting  on,"  no  matter  at  what  or  at  whose  expense. 
07  aeise  on  every  accidental  advantage,  and  freely  place  it  to  the 
oiint  of  their  own  astonishing  merits;  while  they  attribute  all  the 
aaters  of  a  competitor  to  his  ill-deserts,  and  affect  to  look  upon 
obstacles  which  rise  unceasingly  in  his  way  as  direful  and  angry 
gments.  We  see  amidst  the  stem  reality  of  the  contention,  the 
lowness  of  the  powers  to  which  success  is  promised — ^the  showy 
ilities  which  seldom  wear  well — the  dash,  the  trick,  the  cleverness 
t  tarns  everything  to  account,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
riea  everything  before  it — ^until  it  fails !  And  then  it  remains  for 
U>  note,  ihsi  the  foremost  dog,  tliough  he  started  so  well,  has  not 
ght  the  hare  at  last ;  he  has  only  succeeded,  too  often,  in  impeding 
ter  pursuers  of  the  game,  and  preventing  their  hard,  constant,  long- 
tain^  but  unadmired  efforts  from  being  effectually  cheered  on  to  a 
re  timely  triumph  and  a  worthier  reward. 


^  Sirdi  of  a  feather  ^^k  together  J*  Much  that  is  incontrovertibly 
3  in  the  letter,  is  absolutely  false  in  spirit.  Bead  this  ancestral 
r  dixii  according  to  the  spirit,  and  we  may  ask,  with  little  expecta- 
I  of  an  answer,  ^'  In  what  wood  ?  On  what  moor  ?  Nay,  on  what 
k-pond?"  Birds,  in  the  sense  thus  figuratively  conveyed,  flock 
together  if  they  can  help  it.  Though  of  feather  identical,  their 
bs  are  divergent,  so  long  as  they  are  unconstrained,  and  can  eiyoy 
(ght  with  liberty. 

Sat  in  a  cage,  or  a  sparrow-trap,  the  whole  case  is  different.  So 
h  men.  In  the  debtor's  prison,  and  on  the  felon's  wheel,  birds  of 
nmther  may  doubtless  be  said  to  flock.  In  barracks  or  on  ship- 
ffd,  in  a  imion-workhouse  or  Westminster  Hall  in  term-time,  tlie 
ae  thing  may  happen ;  so  in  many  other  places ;  but  still  with  con- 
arable  qualification,  even  here. 

For  in  the  debtor's  prison,  and  on  the  felon's  wheels  how  can  we 
r^  tmaualifiedly,  that  '*  birds  of  a  feather"  flock?  All  are  criminals 
re— m1  debtors  there;  so  far  there  are  only  two  classes;  but  in  each 
these  there  are  fifl^  classes.  No  two  blades  of  grass,  no  two 
ledies  from  the  throne,  no  two  peas,  no  two  Frendi  operas,  are 
lettj  alike;  how  much  wider  and  more  curious  a  difference  might 
( niody  observing  eye  detect  between  any  two  debtors  whom  it  might 
ilkqge  for  scrutiny!  The  shades  of  difference  are  more  numerous 
IB  the  grains  of  Time's  stock  of  sand  in  these  latter  days.  Greater 
ly  pttbaps^  is  the  distinction  between  one  felon  and  anothftT\  la^x^ 
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and  more  wonderful,  and  more  infinite,  the  degrees  of  that  G<»i8in- 
guinity  in  guilt  which  enables  us  to  class  them  unceremoniouslj  as 
birds  of  a  feather.  Like  the  soldier  in  barracks,  the  pauper  in  the 
poor-house,  they  resemble  each  other  on  one  single  point— one  only, 
and  differ  on  ten  thousand.  Soldiers,  merely  by  measuring  upwards 
of  five  feet  ten,  may  be  voted  all  alike;  paupers,  simply  by  occupying 
the  lowest  place  on  the  social  scale,  may  bo  deemed  one  and  the  same; 
but  there  ends  the  likeness. 

But  if  we  enter  the  world,  and  observe  the  habits  of  its  classed  mul- 
titudes who  are  more  free  to  come  and  go— to  part  company  and  choose 
for  themselves — we  find  that  the  rule  of  companionship  among  birds  of 
a  feather  rarely  holds  good  even  in  a  qualified  degree.  To  begin  with 
the  highest  objects — the  cro>vned  heads.  Where  is  the  flocking  toge- 
ther, save  once  in  a  century,  at  a  congress!  To  sink  down  to  a  stage 
only  one  above  the  lowest, — who  ever  heard  of  executioners  particn* 
larly  affecting  one  another's  company. 

Take  the  case  of  an  intervening  class — more  iUustrious  than  kings, 
and  more  expert  in  decapitation  than  the  headsman — ^the  wits.  Do 
they  love  to  congregate  and  commune— to  flock  together  and  frater- 
nize? Where  is  their  aerial  meeting-house,  their  star-roofed  temple 
of  exdusiveness?  An  omnibus  on  that  road,  to  set  us  down  within 
earshot,  near  the  keyhole,  would  be  worth  the  starting.  But  the  truth 
is,  they  rarely  meet  at  all,  even  in  twos  and  threes.  You  find  them 
thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  shew  at  the  sumptuous  tables  of  the  rich; 
but  never  in  full  cluster  round  the  temperate  board  of  intellect  and 
learning.  Tliere  is  good  reason  for  this.  When  they  meet  together 
by  chance,  two,  tliree,  or  seven,  they  cease  to  be  wits.  They  are 
aU  dumb  as  Fear.  They  have  encountered  at  once  their  keenest  critics 
and  most  dangerous  competitors.  Tlie  presence  of  each  one,  confounds 
the  rest.  Tlie  concentrated  lustre  of  the  audience  so  outshines  the 
individual  lustre  of  him  who  would  address  it,  that  selfish  concern 
takes  the  place  of  sociality,  and  not  a  mouth  is  opened — ^but  to  eat 
When  the  wits  disperse,  however,  they  find  fit  audiences,  and  are  wits 
again.  Tlicy  talk  now,  because  they  feel  that  the  rewarding  laugh 
will  not  be  checked  either  by  the  manufacture  of  a  joke  in  return,  or 
by  envy  at  success.  Tlie  birds  migrate,  each  for  himself  and  Apdk> 
for  all — and  every  feathered  fiutterer  of  the  flock  becomes  once  more 
bold  as 

" the  bird  of  Jove, 

With  thunder  in  his  train.** 

A  pleasant  story  was  related  the  other  day  by  a  foreign  corre^wn- 
dent  of  the  Morning  Post,  The  Pope's  Nuncio  was  introduced  lately 
to  a  very  distinguislied  circle  of  the  wits ;  and  luiving  sat  with  thirsty 
ears,  in  a  scene  of  the  dreariest  dulness,  until  dinner  was  nearly  oyer, 
he  addressed  to  his  next  neighbour,  in  a  flattering  and  anxious  whisper, 
this  pertinent  inquiry — "  When  do  you  begin  ?" 

Physicians  flock  together,  no  doubt — at  a  consultation;  just  as  lawyers 
are  compelled  to  do  for  disputation's  sake;  but  this  argues  nothing  for 
their  love  of  companionship.  The  several  parties  are  as  attadied  to 
each  other,  as  the  man  of  physic  would  be  to  the  company  of  his 
deceased  patient,  or  the  man  of  law  to  the  socie^  of  his  peniuless 
client. 

WJiatever  kings  may  do,  ministers  must  flock  together;  but  then  it 
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may  be  asked — ^are  they  always  birds  of  a  feather?  Or  rather,  do  we 
not  see,  at  least  once  in  a  century,  met  within  the  same  treasury-nest^ 
the  cuckoo  and  the  jackdaw,  tlie  kite  and  the  dove — sometimes  even 
the  little  tom-tit  perched  on  the  folded  wing  of  an  eagle?  Their  com- 
pulsory flocking  is  no  impeachment  of  the  rule  we  are  maintaining, 
which  pre-supposes  the  operation  of  a  *^  voluntary  principle"  of  com- 
panionship. 

Of  the  statesmen  and  legislators  who  are  untrammelled  by  cabinet 
regulations,  how  few  habitually  flock  together  and  associate.  Take 
the  birds  of  a  feather.  Do  the  most  consistent  and  honoiuttble  men 
"  row  altogether  in  the  same  boat?"  No,  for  they  are  to  be  found  on 
every  side  of  the  house,  contending  with  each  other  on  opposite 
bendies.  Do  the  turncoats?  Not  at  all;  they  are  quite  as  variously 
situated,  and  never  sit  together.  But  wliat  we  call  Whigs,  migrate 
with  Whigs?  and  Tories  flock  to  Tories?  No,  not  so;  it  often  happens 
that  a  member  of  one  party  has  no  personal  or  family  associates  but  in 
the  ranks  of  his  antagonists;  that  a  red  mixes  in  pleasant  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  blues,  wliile  a  blue  rarely  encounters  one  of  Ids  own 
colour  except  in  the  public  arena. 

There  is  another  and  not  less  important  class  similarly  characterized. 
Fancy,  for  one  moment,  an  assemblage  of  editors — ^an  editorial  flocking 
together,  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day,  or  the  state  of  the  nation! — 
a  commingling  of  pens  in  one  grand  literary  plume!  From  the  hour 
in  which  the  first  goose  was  plucked,  the  world  has  witnessed  no  ex- 
ample of  such  a  unity  in  feathership.  We  have  heard  often  enough 
of  the  mighty,  the  earth-changing  influences  which  must  i*esult  from 
the  cordial  tmion  of  all  literary  men  upon  a  given  pomt; — ^they  would 
Lift  up  the  globe,  star-high,  if  tliey  were  but  to  join  hands — to  flock  to- 
gether; but  then  tlicre  are  two  slight  obstacles,  for  the  given  point  is 
never  settled,  and  tlic  union  never  happens. 

In  mercantile  circles,  there  is  no  greater  propensity  to  flock.  Buyers, 
happily,  are  not  all  congregated  in  one  quarter  of  the  world,  and  sellers 
in  another.  All  the  rope-makers  do  not  pair  ofl*  in  one  line,  and  liang 
together;  all  the  tailors  do  not  cut  tliemsclves  out  for  exclusives;  if 
we  visit  a  hosier,  we  are  not  astonislied  at  finding  a  silversmith  in  com- 
pany; nor  at  a  wine-mcrchant*s  table  do  we  expect  to  hear  each  of  the 
guests  successively  remarking,  '^  I  have  some  hock  equal  to  this  at 
serenty-two,"  and  "  You  should  taste  my  sherry  at  fifty-six."  These 
sensible  people  well  know  that  *'  two  of  a  trade"  are  not  the  most 
agreeable  company,  and  they  shake  their  feathers  for  a  flight  in  an 
opposite  dij^ction. 

A  habit  of  flocking  together  would  be  an  unprofitable  one  to  money- 
lenders, who  in  that  case  must  draw  lots,  like  shipwrecked  mariners, 
to  decide  which  should  be  the  miserable  martyr  to  the  wants  of  the 
rest— which  should  undergo  the  fearful  penalty  of  borrowing  cosh 
fiom  his  brethren  for  their  relief  in  tliat  trying  extremity.  But  bor- 
rowers contracting  such  a  habit  would  be  still  worse  ofi* ;  they  could 
onlj  lend  one  another  their  ears,  and  exchange  blank  acceptances  not 
negotiable. 

The  flocking-practicc,  however,  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  fa- 
Tonrite  one  with  thieves;  but  tliis  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  mistake. 
thieves  can  scarcely  be  seen  by  anybody  in  gangs  until  tliey  become 
6tmyiCU»    TruCi  we  say  they  swarm;  but  that  is  because  we  fiad  iIi^tsl 
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in  all  parts  of  the  town.  If  they  did  not  disperaey  and  scatter  them- 
aelves  over  a  wide  space,  we  sliould  have  them  collecting  into  a  dense 
multitude,  preying  upon  themselves,  and  panting  for, the  aocustomed 
fingering  of  honest  pockets.  In  this  forlorn  predUcament^  ihej  oould 
but  ply  their  trade  after  the  fashion  of  the  two  immortal  profeafiors  of 
Fielding,  where  the  Count  packs  the  cards  though  aware  that  Mr.  Wild 
has  no  money  to  pay  his  losses,  while  Mr.  Wild  is  unable  to  keep  his 
hands  out  of  the  Count's  pockets,  though  apprized  by  eaqperienoe  of 
their  emptiness.  Thieves  can  only  be  said  to  flock  together  on.  the 
presumption  that  the  world  is  crammed  so  full  of  them»  there  is 
actually  no  room  for  them  to  separate. 

Are  b^gars  in  a  plight  essentially  dissimilar?  Too  much  sympathy 
for  each  other,  too  much  of  each  other's  company,  would  ruin  them. 
Thirsty  travellers  never  seek  about  for  dry  wells;  nor  does  the  most 
eloquent  of  beggars  address  one  word  of  his  affecting  af^peal  to 
Charity,  if  Charity  have  Icfl  her  purse  at  home.  Still  less  would  the 
practised  petitioner  for  an  alms  supplicate  the  brother  who  begs. 
There  is  honour  among  thieves — and  beggars. 

Where  then  are  tlie  human  birds  who,  of  the  same  feather,  flock 
together?  We  know  not  where  to  look  for  them,  except  in  a  genuine  .^3^^^ 
English  party,  highly  genteel  and  respectable,  while  waiting  for  dinner,  ^"^^ 
or  early  in  the  evening — a  party  of  remarkably  pleasant  people,  who  ^=^^ 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  chiefly  strangers  to  each  other.  There, 
until  a  suflicient  time  to  melt  the  ice  (two  hours)  has  elapsed,  the 
flocking  principle  is  frequently  predominant — ^the  ladies  being  all  clus- 
tered on  one  side  of  the  room,  looking  roses,  but  thinking  thorns— €Uid 
the  gentlemen  huddled  together  on  Uie  other,  discussing  the  weather, 
the  Derby,  the  com-market,  or  the  new  ballet 
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A    LEOEMD    OF    THE    BLACK    FOREST. 
BY   MISS   SKELTON. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg  entered  the 
hall  of  his  palace,  where  his  knights  and  men-at-arms  sat  carousing 
round  a  board  laden  with  goodly  viands  and  flagons  of  sparkling 
wine.  His  countenance  was  troubled,  and  in  Ids  hand  he  held  an  open 
letter. 

"  Is  there  one  among  you,  my  valiant  knights  and  men-at-arms,  who 
will  mount  and  ride  to-night,  and  do  my  bidding  at  the  camp  of  my 
good  brother,  the  Catholic  Duke  ?** 

There  was  silence  for  a  brief  space.  Then  many  spoke— ''  The  way 
is  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  this  is  an  eve  on  which  the  demons 
have  double  power." 

"I  know  it,  my  children ;  but  it  is  a  holy  errand,  and  I  will  give 
my  blessing  ere  departure,  and  a  rich  reward  on  return,  to  wlwm- 
soever  wiU  dare  to  go." 

Then  out  spake  a  voung  and  handsome  knight,  the  gaDaat  Hnbeirt 
von  Alstdn — **  I  will  go,  your  grace ;  and  with  your  Wewdtift  and 
my  own  good  sword,  will  fear  nor  num  nor  fiend." 
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^*  Well  midy  my  son,  thou  wast  ever  a  brave  youth.  Follow  me  to 
my  chamber,  and  thou  ahalt  have  full  instructions."  And  the  Bishop 
left  the  hall. 

Now  when  the  young  knight  made  the  offer,  many  others  had  also 
come  forward,  and  expressed  their  wishes  to  try  the  adventure,  but 
Hubert  had  first  spdLen,  and  was  therefore  chosen;  nor  would  he 
accept  of  partner  or  companion  in  the  dangerous  enterprise. 

So  he  ascended  to  the  Bishop's  chamber,  to  receive  his  full  instruc- 
tiona.  And  the  Bishop  said — "  Here  is  a  sealed  packet;  deliver  it 
with  thine  own  hand,  to  our  noble  brother,  the  Catholic  Duke,  and 
bring  me  back  a  reply,  ere  noon  to-morrow.  Here  is  also  a  relic,  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross,  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  attached  to  a 
gdden  chain  seven  times  foiled,  and  blessed  by  his  holiness  the  Pope. 
Bind  it  round  thy  neck,  and  hold  it  to  tiiy  bosom.  Now  take  my 
blessing,  and  with  these  and  thine  own  good  sword,  thou  mayst  pass 
unscathed  through  the  fires  of  Tophet." 

The  young  knight  bent  the  knee,  and  received  with  reverence  the 
benediction  of  the  Bishop. 

Then  Hubert's  trusty  steed  was  brought  forth,  and  he  mounted 
him;  yet  ere  he  rode  from  the  court-yard,  he  stayed  beneath  a  low 
window,  barely  five  feet  from  the  ground,  where  a  light  glimmered 
through  closed  lattices  and  encroaching  vine  leaves.  He  struck  lightly 
on  the  casement ;  it  quickly  opened,  and  a  fair  face  and  neck  ap- 
peared from  the  narrow  aperture. 

**  Ah  !  Hubert,"  said  the  maiden,  ^<  whither  so  late,  and  on  so  wild 
a  night  ?" 

**  My  errand  is  wilder  than  the  night,  fairest.  I  go  to  the  camp  of 
the  Duke,  with  letters  from  his  grace,  your  right  reverend  unde." 

**  The  saints  protect  us !  Hubert,  you  will  not  surely  tempt  the 
dangers  of  the  Black  Forest  to-night?" 

*^  Nay,  Lilla,  I  must  go ;  and  will  claim  a  rich  reward  should  I 
return — and  return  I  shally  for  I  have  been  blessed  by  the  Bishop,  and 
carry  with  me  a  precious  relic — a  fragment  of  the  true  cross.  But 
this  is  lingering — ^I  should  be  on  my  road ;  one  kiss,  Lilla,  and  pray 
for  me  till  I  come  again." 

So  Lilla  gave  him  one  kiss^  and  many  beside ;  and  with  tears  and 
entreaties  that  he  would  run  no  needless  dangers,  she  saw  him  depart. 

Hubert  rode  cheerily  on  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  open  country, 
bat  it  needed  all  his  courage  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits  as 
he  plunged  into  the  gloomy  forest.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
treat, so  he  said  an  Ave,  pressed  the  relic  to  his  bosom,  and  urged  his 
horse  into  a  gallop. 

The  road  grew  gloomier  and  more  intricate  as  he  proceeded  along 
a,  and  he  had  accomplished  about  a  mile,  when  the  trampling  of  a 
steed  behind  him  caused  him  to  look  back,  and  he  beheld  a  knight 
eloee  beUnd  him,  mounted  on  an  ebon-coloured  charger,  and  clad  in 
Uack  armour,  having  on  his  helmet  a  large  carbuncle  which  diffused 
m  mysterious  glimmer  around. 

**  Good  even,"  said  the  stranger ;  **  we  have  a  rough  ride  before  us : 
whither  are  you  bound?* 

«  To  the  camp  of  the  Duke,  with  dispatches,'*  replied  Hubert. 

'^Stnuige!"  ejaculated  the  black  knight;  ^<we  ride  on  die  same 
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en-and.     I,  too,  bear  disi)atclies  to  tlie  Duke,  and  fi-om  a  holy  prelate, 
the  Bishop)  of  iSulzburg." 

"  Do  you  not  fear  the  demons  who  throng  these  woods  ?'  inquired 
Hubert. 

"  1  Imve  a  sure  protection,"  replied  the  black  knight ;  "  the  Bishop 
blessed  me,  and  gave  me  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross." 

"  Anotlier  strange  coincidence !"  exclaimed  Hubert ;  "  I,  too^  have 
a  similar  relic,  and  am  armed  with  a  like  benediction." 

The  black  knight  laughed,  and  his  hiugh  was  echoed  by  a  thousand 
mocking  noises,  while  forms,  indistinct  and  ghastly,  flitted  between 
the  trees,  and  crossed  their  path. 

"  Holy  Virgin,  save  us  I"  exclaimed  Hubert,  crossing  himself. 

"  Cease  tliis  mummery,"  said  the  strange  knight ;  "  are  you  a  pri^t, 
tliat  you  can  do  nought  but  pray  ?  If  you  fear  the  phantoms,  kiss 
your  relic,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"  I  do  not  fear  them,"  answered  Hubert,  stoutly ;  but  he  neverthe- 
less drew  the  relic  from  his  bosom,  and  pressed  it  devoutly  to  his  Dps 

"  Let  mc  see  this  precious  fragment,  and  I  will  shew  you  mine, 
said  tlie  black  knight.   And  they  compared  the  two  by  the  light  of  ihQ^==^-^ 
carbuncle,  and  found  them  precisely  alike. 

"  I  have  a  strange  fancy  that  we  should  exchange  relics  as  a  token 
of  brotherhood,"  pursued  the  black  knight.     "  Will  you  consent?" 

"  Nay,  good  knight,"  said  Hubert,  **  I  may  not  part  with  so  piecions 
a  gift,  even  though  yours  may  be  equal  to  it  in  sanctity.  Let  each 
retain  his  own." 

*'  Now  I  look  again,  mine  is  larger  than  yours,  and  has  a  nail  within 
it,  which  yours  has  not ;  therefore  I  should  lose  by  the  exchange,"  said 
tlie  black  knight,  sarcastically.  *'  Disengage  the  chain  from  your  neck 
that  we  may  compare  tliem  more  closely." 

**  Nay,  1  part  witJi  it  not,  even  for  one  moment.  If  you  can  see  it 
thus,  as  I  hold  it  forth,  well  and  good, — but  it  leaves  me  not." 

The  black  knight  stooped  to  look  at  the  relic,  at  the  same  time  tender- 
ing his  own  to  Hubert's  ins[>ection;  then,  as  Hubert  also  leaned  forward, 
he  made  a  hasty  snatch  at  the  chain,  and  almost  succeeded  in  break- 
ing it ;  but  the  links,  seven  times  forged,  and  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
proved  true  to  tlieir  trust,  as  Hubert's  strong  hand  did  to  its  hold  of 
the  treasure.  The  black  knight  was  forced,  with  a  deep  execration,  to 
release  his  prey,  while  Hubert  exclaimed — *^  Avaunt,  foul  fiend!  in  the 
name  of  all  the  saints!"  As  tliese  words  were  spoken,  the  black  knight 
dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  from  whose  nostrils  issued  voliimes  of 
flame  and  smoke,  and  plunged  into  the  tliick  covert  of  the  forest,  while 
all  around  rang  with  shrieks  of  wild,  unearthly  laughter. 

Hubert  stared  around  him  in  astonishment ;  then  kissing  his  tdis- 
man,  he  replaced  it  in  his  bosom,  felt  that  the  Bishop's  kSfters  were 
safe,  and  resumed  his  route. 

The  forest  was  once  more  tranquil;  the  moon  shone  oat;  the  red 
light  which  liad  occasionally  gleamed  in  the  direction  of  the  aoond, 
amid  the  trees,  died  away;  the  cries  and  shrieks  were  lost  in  the 
distance. 

He  had  ridden,  perchance,  another  mile,  when  a  voice  plaining  in 
distress,  broke  u|X)n  his  ears.  So  piteous  were  the  tcmes  that  he  in- 
stantly dismounted;  and  leading  his  horse,  forced  his  wqr  throiq(h  the 
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thicket.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  came  to  an  open  space, 
irhcFe,  bound  to  a  tree,  ho  descried  a  venerable  looking  old  man, 
irfaoee  robes  of  purple  and  ermine  proclaimed  him  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
highest  order;  near  him,  was  a  mule,  also  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  dead 
body,  apparently  that  of  a  man-at-arms,  lying  with  its  face  downwards. 

"  Oh!  my  son,  help! — help,  and  pity!"  cried  the  old  man. 

"  Holy  father,  whence  this  plight? — ^how  may  I  assist  you?"  cried 
Hubert,  unbinding  him. 

**  My  son,  I  am  the  Archbisliop  of  Cologne,  and  have  been  griev- 
onaly  beaten  and  wounded  by  robbers  or  evil  beings,  I  know  not  which. 
Journeying  through  this  forest  to  visit  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  with 
four  retainers,  and  two  sumptcr  mules,  I  was  attacked  as  I  have 
deaeribed,  and  should  have  perished,  but  for  your  assistance.  The 
body  on  the  ground  before  you  is  one  of  my  followers  ;  the  others  fled, 
the  robbers  took  my  sumpter  mules,  and  all  my  wealth.  Their  mis- 
creant leader  even  carried  off  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  which  I  valued 
more  than  all  the  rest,  and  which  I  was  about  to  compare  with  a 
similar  fragment  possessed  by  my  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg." 

"  That  accounts  for  the  relic  in  the  possession  of  the  fiend,"  thought 
Hubert.  "  Mount  your  mule,  holy  father,  and  ride  with  me  to  the 
camp  of  the  great  Duke,  where  you  will  find  protection;  and  on  the 
morrow,  an  escort  to  the  Bishop." 

^*  I  thank  you,  my  son ! — ^but  first,  let  me  pray,  and  thank  the  saints 
for  my  deliverance.  So  good  a  knight  as  you  are  must  have  a  crucifix 
about  you." 

**  I  have  no  crucifix,"  replied  Hubert;  "but  I  have  the  very  frag- 
ment of  the  true  cross,  alluded  to  by  your  grace,  which  has  been  con- 
fided to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg." 

**  That  were  better  than  all,"  cried  the  Archbishop.  "  Lend  it  me, 
my  son,  that  I  may  profit  by  its  virtue." 

**  Here  is  the  relic,  most  holy  Archbishop,"  replied  Hubert,  "  but  I 
may  not  part  with  it.     I  will  hold  it  in  my  hand,  while  you  pray." 

Scarcely  had  the  Archbishop  put  knee  to  ground,  when,  seeing 
Hubert's  attention  for  the  moment  distracted,  he  sprang  up,  and 
seixing  the  relic,  attempted  to  take  possession  of  it;  but  again  Hubert's 
good  fortune  prevailed,  and  enabled  him  to  overthrow  the  deceiver, 
who^  uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  which  was  answered  by  the  same 
jeDa  and  cries  as  had  before  been  heard,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
Gfaiinged  instantly  into  a  corpse,  his  robes  becoming  the  loathsome 
faftUliments  of  the  grave,  his  goodly  person,  benign  countenance,  and 
yenerable  white  hairs,  a  mass  oif  corruption.  Hubert  started  in  horror; 
then  turned  to  the  body  of  the  pretended  retainer^  and  saw  that  it  had 
dao  become  a  skeleton,  while  the  mule,  which  had  been  fastened  to  a 
tieey  had  vanished. 

Congratulating  himself  on  his  second  escape,  Hubert  again  kissed 
the  relic,  and  having  regained  the  path,  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

He  met  with  no  further  adventure,  until  he  had  weU-nigh  gained  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest,  when  he  heard  fearful  shrieks  behind  him,  and 
his  name  called  forth  in  well-known  accents.  Turning,  he  saw  his  be- 
kfred  Lilla  flying  wildly  after  him,  her  hair  unbound,  her  robes  loose 
and  disordered,  pursued  by  a  whole  host  of  evil  beings* 

^  Ohf  Hubert!  save  me— save  me  I"  she  sluieked. 
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'^  Lilla,  dearest!  what  do  you  here?^  cried  Hubert,  catching  her 
round  the  waist,  and  seating  her  before  him  on  his  steed.  *'  Do  not 
tremble,  Lilla,  you  are  safe  now.  But  in  the  name  of  wonder,  how 
came  you  here?" 

'^  I  know  not,"  she  cried,  faintly.  *'  I  was  dragged  from  my  chamber 
by  demons.    But  spur  on  your  steed,  or  we  shall  be  taken.'' 

*^  Fear  not,"  replied  Hubert.  **  Cling  closely,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
safe.  The  demons  are  already  giving  up  the  chase.  They  Smt  the 
reUc— ha!  ha!" 

Lilla  twined  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head  on  hi 
bosom ;  but  every  moment  she  started  and  shrank,  as  if  in  pain,  ani 
moaned  feebly.     When  he  inquired  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness,  sh 


again  crept  close  to  him,  and  appeared  for  a  time  composed.     Sud- 
denly, she  raised  her  head,  and  said,  "  You  are  wounded,  Hubert, 
know  it ;  let  me  open  your  vest,  and  stanch  your  wound.    You  Ueeds- 
Hubert — ^you  bleed!" 

Hubert  laughed.    "  Not  so,  dearest,"  he  said ;  '<  I  have  recei^ 
no  wound." 

But  Lilla  persisted ;  she  succeeded  in  opening  his  vest,  all  the  while 
caressing  him  into  forgetfulness  of  his  duty,  till,  in  an  unguardef^^i 
moment,  she  grasped  the  relic,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted  tc— ^^ 
slide  from  the  horse.  But  Hubert  again  conquered.  Drawing  hi^fe^-SB^ 
dagger,  without  heeding  her  prayers  and  wiles,  he  severed  her  han£:^-d 
at  ^e  wrist,  and  flung  her  from  the  saddle.  She  fell  to  the  eartfap  ^C3, 
and  glided  across  the  road  in  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  serpent, 
with  a  thousand  colours,  and  having  a  crest  of  gold ;  and  leaving, 
she  disappeared  among  the  underwood,  a  shining  track  of 
flame  and  blood.  Tlie  severed  hand  fell  from  the  rescued  relic, 
took  the  form  of  a  fiendish  claw. 

This  was  the  last  essay  of  the  demons.    Hubert  arrived  safely 
the  camp  of  the  great  Duke,  and  ere  the  following  noon  was  again  ii 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg. 

^<  Well  hast  thou  done,  young  knight ;  and  many  thanks  do  I  owe 
thee,"  cried  the  Bishop.  '*  Thou  hast  saved  me  many  a  rood  of  | 
land,  and  many  a  broad  golden  crown.  Thou  hast  borne  many 
and  perils,  but  thou  hast  won  a  rich  reward.  What  dost  thou  ask  ? 
A  place  among  the  emperor's  guards?  or  a  fort  upon  the  frontiers 
under  thine  own  command  ?  or  a  rich  estate,  with  gold  to  furnish  thy 
castle?" 

''  Oh,  mighty  Bishop !"  replied  Hubert,  prostrating  himself  before 
the  prelate  ;  ''  there  is  a  treasure  greater  than  all  these,  that  I  would 
fain  possess.    It  is  the  Lady  Lilla — ^thy  fair  niece — for  a  bride." 

Then  the  Bishop's  brow  grew  daric ;  but  Lilla  stepped  forward^  and 
knelt  beside  her  lover ;  and  they  were  so  lovely — so  noble  a  pair,  that 
he  could  not  say  them  nay.  So  he  joined  their  hands,  and  ga;ve  the 
bride  a  noble  dowry.  And  she  and  Hubert  lived  a  life  of  unclouded 
hi^piness  and  love,  and  left  behind  them  many  princely  eons  and 
gentle  daughters  to  inherit  their  mother's  beauty  and  tlMir  fiUher's 
fame. 
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BT  W.  FRANCIS  AINSWOBTH. 

Th£  two  Steamers,  named  after  the  rivers  they  first  navigated — the 
Euphrates  and  the  TigriSy  were  wending  their  way  down  the  "  Great 
Biyer,"  skimming  the  liquid  tide  with  the  buoyancy  of  feathers  on  the 
fareezcy  and  manned  by  right  gallant  hearts,  cheered  by  a  then  un- 
ckmded  prospect  of  success.  So  exquisite  was  the  build  of  these  two 
steamers — so  firmly  were  their  segments  riveted  —  so  correct  their 
proportions,  and  their  forms  so  advantageous  and  nautilus-like,  that 
scarcely  anything  appeared  capable  of  impeding  or  preventing  their 
prwress. 

Siturday,  May  21st,  1836,  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  morning.  The 
stream  was  wide  and  deep,  unimpeded  by  islands  or  shoals — and^  with 
the  exception  of  a  ridge  of  rocks,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Hacyar 
Is  Greria,  and  from  their  situation  on  a  low  alluvial  plain,  probably  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  stone  bridge — there  did  not  occur  any  obstacles 
in  the  whole  course  of  that  day's  navigation. 

About  four  or  five  miles  above  this  rocky  passage,  and  at  half-past 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  steamers  came  to,  along  side  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  river,  to  barter  for  some  dry  wood,  which  the  natives  had  placed 
on  the  bank,  and  were  disposed  to  part  with. 

An  extensive  plain  of  low  grassy  lands  advancing  beyond  the 
marble  white  clifis  of  Irzah  (vulgo,  Ezra),  causes  the  river  to  recede 
at  this  point  considerably  to  the  westwiu^ ;'  while  the  plain  itself  is 

3arated  from  the  clifis  by  a  channel  derived  from  the  parent  stream, 
ed  Musah  by  the  Arabs,  and  corresponding  to  the  Masca  of 
Xenophon.  Fragments  and  traces  of  ancient  buildings  are  met  with 
on  this  plain,  but  still  more  so  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  which 
belong  to  the  site  designated  as  Corsote,  by  the  historian  of  the  Anabasis. 
Baibi  compared  their  extent  to  that  of  Cairo,  and  said  that  it  took  his 
boat  a  whole  day  to  encompass  them,  although  aided  by  the  current ; 
a  statement  which  Rauwolf  subsequently  reduced  to  one  half,  a  reduc- 
tion still  not  sufilcient  to  meet  the  truth. 

The  name  of  Irzah,  or  Ezra,  handed  down  by  tradition,  appears  to 
daim  for  these  ruins  importance  in  the  Jewish  annals*  There  are, 
indeed,  many  probabilities  that  this  was  one  of  the  numerous  quarters, 
to  which,  like  Tel  mella,  Tel  harsa.  Sura,  &c.,  the  Israelites  were  led 
during  their  captivity.  It  was  one  of  those  lonely  spots  in  the  wil-^ 
demess,  where  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Israel,  hanging  their  un- 
•trang  harps  upon  the  boughs  of  the  white  poplars  (willows  is  a  mistake), 
and  refusing  their  haughty  victor's  command,  (to  use  the  version  of 
tbe  late  Lord  Wellesley :— )  * 

'* to  sing  the  Lord's  song,  in  a  ttnnge  dime. 

And  ohant  the  holy  hypm  to  heathen  ears  { 
Down  by  Eaphrates*  fide  they  sit  and  went 
In  sorrow  mate,  bat  not  to  memory  dead. 

It  retained  the  name  of  their  great  leader,  who,  favoured  by  the  mission 
fimn  Artaxerxes,  collected  on  the  river  Ahava  (Masca?)  the  offerings 
of  the  ci^ve  tribes,  to  complete  the  building  of  the  temple  oom- 
MDMid  nnder  Cyrus ;  and  who  proclaimed  a  ftst  at  the  same  (laoe^  to 
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ensure  a  right  way  and  a  safe  one,  across  the  great  desert  that  lay 
between  them  and  Jerusalem. 

The  men  without  bondage — ^the  same  offspring  of  Ishmael  who 
rendered  the  desert  insecure  in  the  time  of  Easra,  now  stood  upon  the 
river  banks,  wondering  what  magic  brought  those  steamers  there ;  and 
connecting  with  their  presence  the  interpretation  of  a  mysterious 
prophecy,  familiar  to  themselves,  '^  When  iron  shall  swim,  Islamism 
shall  fall ;"  and  which  the  events  of  the  same  day,  led  them  to  believe 
was  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the  wrathful  dispensations  of  their  own 
Allah. 

At  half-past  one,  p.m.,  the  loading  of  the  wood  being  completed,  and 
the  men  having  dined,  the  two  steamers  left  the  bank  together,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river;  the  Tigris  leading  the  way  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  a-liead.  The  wind  was  blowing  gently  from  the  S.E.,  or 
up  the  river,  immediately  against  us,  but  only  sufficient  to  ripple  the 
water.  After  we  had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  a  dark  mass  of 
cloud  was  observed  on  the  horizon  to  the  N.  W. ;  but  as  the  sky  had 
been  much  overcast  for  some  days  the  appearance  was  not  at  first  con- 
sidered important.  The  cloud,  however,  continued  to  advance  with 
rapidity,  and  as  it  approached,  breasted  the  surface  of  the  desert  The 
awning  of  both  vessels  was  immediately  furled,  anchors  got  ready,  and 
other  preparations  made  for  meeting  the  approaching  portentous  storm. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  had  started,  the  sky  to  the  N.  W. 
assumed  an  appearance  which  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and 
which  was  awful  and  terrific  in  the  extreme.  A  dense  black  arch  of 
clouds  stretched  across  the  horizon  in  that  direction,  and  the  space 
underneath  the  arch  was  filled  up  with  a  body  of  dust  of  a  browiiish 
orange  colour,  whirling  round,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing  towards 
us  with  fearful  rapidity. 

Colonel  Chcsney  had  been  for  a  few  days  on  board  the  Tigris,  which 
was  thus,  for  the  time  being,  the  fiag-ship,  and  those  on  board  the 
Euphrates  began  to  look  out  with  deep  anxiety  for  the  signal  to 
anchor ;  but  at  this  very  moment,  we  were  passing  over  the  rocks  of 
Isgeria,  which  made  it  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  to  the  bank 
on  either  side. 

The  south  wind  had  now  become  very  light,  and  was  for  a  moment 
nearly  calm,  indicating  a  change,  when  tlie  Tigris  having  cleared  the 
rocks,  made  a  signal  to  secure  to  the  banks  as  quickly  as  possible,'  and 
at  the  same  time  we  perceived  that  she  was  roundmg  to,  for  the  left 
bank.  The  Euphrates  followed  her  path  as  nearly  as  possible.  At 
this  moment,  the  hurricane  came  on  us  from  the  desert — a  warm  dry 
wind,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  aromatic  plants  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  followed  in  a  few  instants,  by  a  tremendous  blast  of  wind, 
with  some  rain  in  large  drops.  The  crash  broke  upon  us  like  Heaven's 
own  artillery,  and  the  hurricane  seemed  as  if  bent  upon  hurling  both 
steamers  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  foaming  river. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tigris  struck  the  bank,  and  two  of  her  people 
leaped  on  shore,  with  a  rope  to  secure  her,  as  was  usual  in  bringing 
up ;  but  being  thrown  from  the  bank  by  the  recoil,  the  wind  caught 
the  starboard,  or  wrong  side  of  her  bow,  and  not  only  drove  her  off 
with  great  violence,  but  also  caused  her  to  drift  down  upon  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  both  vessels  would  inevitably  have  come  into  col- 
liaion^  had  not  the  commander  of  the  latter,  with  admirable  prompti* 
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icked  the  paddles,  at  the  risk  of  losing  command  of  the  steerage 
wn  vessel.  Providentialljy  the  Tigris,  leaving  the  two  men 
passed  dear  hefore  the  Euphrates  had  quite  lost  her  head-way, 
Ihe  paddles  of  the  latter  being  again  turned  ahead,  she  gained 
k  with  difficulty,  but  happily  without  recoil.  Instantly,  Captain 
rood  was  on  shore,  followed  by  several  men  bearing  a  hawser  and 
ichor;  within  a  few  seconds,  another  anchor  and  chain  cable 
m  got  ashore,  and  these  were  followed  rapidly  by  a  third,  the 
were  at  the  same  time  kept  going  at  full  power,  and  the  vessel 
la  h«>pily  secured.  Not  so  with  the  poor  Tigris !  After  she 
wn  nom  the  bank,  the  engines  were  worked  at  full  power,  and 
£fort  was  made  to  turn  her  bow  to  the  bank ;  one  anchor  was 
trat  the  heel  of  the  vessel  made  it  impossible  to  get  another  out. 
down,  another  attempt  was  made,  but  equally  in  vain.  To  go 
rith  the  stream  was  impossible ,  as  in  the  total  darkness  the 
1%  of  the  river  could  not  be  seen,  and  she  must  have  run  right 
and  the  wind,  which  was  tearing  the  boards  from  off  the  padSe- 
ike  shreds  of  paper,  making  it  impossible  to  stand  without 
by  something,  drove  her  upon  her  broadside,  so  that  the 
became  powerless,  while  the  waves,  rising  to  the  height  of 
five  feet,  dashed  in  through  the  windows.  Every  one  made 
a,  but  ineffectually,  to  keep  out  the  water ;  and  two  native 
3  continued  so  employed  till  they  perished, 
fate  of  the  vessel  was  soon  decided.  She  began  to  fill  fast,  and 
ne  came  upon  deck,  with  the  exception  of  the  engineer  and  his 
t^  who  remained  in  the  engine-room  until  the  water  was  more 
uee  deep,  and  the  two  natives  previously  mentioned.  The  fore 
the  deck  was  under  water  when  Captain  Lynch  came  to  report 
!!olonel  that  the  Tigris  was  sinking.  The  word  was  then  passed 
y  one  to  save  liimself.  At  this  instant,  a  momentary  gleam  of 
intly  shewed  the  bank,  at  the  distance  of  some  twenty  to  thirty 
d  as  there  seemed  every  probability  that  the  stem  would  touch 
B  she  went  down,  the  people  were  encouraged  to  remain  steady 
ley  reached  the  land.  The  officers  and  crew  had  continued 
J  oool  and  collected  throughout  this  awful  period.  Orders 
ven  and  obeyed  without  the  slightest  confusion ;  not  a  word 
iken — ^not  a  miumur  heard.  As  the  steamer  first  began  to 
ward,  the  men  moved  gradually  aft,  some  clinging  to  the  ropes 
kwning,  the  paddle-boxes,  and  funnel,  but  the  majority  keeping 
the  tiller,  where  they  remained  in  a  body,  patiently  await- 
Tesnlt  The  ill-fated  vessel  and  her  crew  did  not  long  re- 
16  sport  of  the  wild  waves ;  all  at  once  she  sank  beneath  Uiem, 
thirty-four  brave  fellows  upon  the  flood,  to  struggle  against  a 
wind  and  strong  current,  with  an  atmosphere  so  charged 
st  and  spray,  that  it  was  almost  as  dark  as  night, — indeed  so 
indistinct  was  it,  that  although  there  was  but  a  short  distance 
I  the  two  vessels,  it  appears  to  me,  at  the  present  mcmient,  like 
.dream — ^the  memory  of  that  vessel,  thus  sinking  so  suddenly 
the  waves. 

dn  Lynch  had  not  left  the  vessel  till  there  was  about  fonr-feet 
a  the  deck,  when  he  dived  from  beneath  the  starboard  ridge- 
id  Cokmel  Chesney  got  clear  in  the  same  manner  through  the 
I' aide,  and  luckily  took  a  direction  which  brought  Uha  to  ^bft 
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land;  for  a  moment,  the  Tigris  remained,  with  the  keel  near  the  Btem, 
uppermost ;  but  having  gone  down  bow  foremost,  ahe  struck  the 
bottom  in  that  position,  and  turned  round  as  on  a  pivot, — ^for  she  was 
afterwards  found  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river  completely  upset.  It 
was  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  so  heavy  a  fSsitality  ac- 
companied the  loss  of  this  steamer,  for  it  went  down  dose  to  the  bank 
— ^while  the  wind  was  driving  everything  on  shore— and,  (with  one 
exception,)  all  were  known  to  be  expert  swimmers.    Even  the  sur- 


vivors themselves  were  totally  unable  to  account  satisfactorUy  for  the 
loss  of  twenty  of  our  devoted  men  out  of  the  thirty^four  on  board* 
Being  for  the  most  part  huddled  together,  many,  during  the  il^ltnaa^^ 
may  have  grasped  each  other,  so  as  to  have  prevented  the  free  use 
their  limbs  :   it  is  likewise  to  be  presumed  that  some  took  the  wnm^ 
direction,  and  swam  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river;  but  it  is  probabl 
also,  that  many  were  involved  in  the  whirlpool  occasioned  by  the  su< 
sinking  of  the  vessel,  if  not  positively  thrown  over,  by  its  own 
revolution. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Euphrates  had  been  secured  to  the  bank;  b 
OB  the  waves  were  still  dashing  in  through  the  ports,  with  the  utmi 
violence,  great  fears  were  entertained  that  she  might,  notwithstand 
ing  the  exertions  made,  sink  alongside  the  bank  ;   and  if  the 
h^  lasted  only  five  minutes  longer,  in  all  probability  this  woidd  ha' 
been  the  case.    But  the  Almighty  mercifully  ordained  it  otherwise 
and  the  wind  having  suddenly  abated,  the  Euphrates  still  floated,  bu 
alone!  and  the  sun  shone  with  a  laughing  light,  over  the  spot  wher^»— 
the  ship  and  her  crow  had  been,  dispdling,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
hurricane's  mist,  and  lifting  the  veil  from  the  work  of  death. 

Scarcely  was  the  Euphrates  out  of  danger,  than  Lieut.  Murphy  and 
myself,  after  hastily  arming  ourselves,  hurried  down  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  the  assistance  of  the  wrecked.  We  liad  not  proceeded  far, 
when  we  came  to  where  the  Musah  channel  flowed  into  the  river 
Euphrates.  We  did  not  hesitate  taking  the  water,  but  plunged  in  at 
once,  swimming  with  one  hand,  and  holding  our  guns  above  water 
with  the  other.  The  stream  was  deep,  and  the  current  strong,  and 
the  task  greater  than  appeared  at  first.  The  weight  of  clothes  and 
arms  fatigued  us  so  much,  that  Lieut.  Murphy  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  firelock ;  and  I  was  glad,  on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  to  ding 
by  a  shrub  to  drag  mysdf  out  of  the  deep  waters.  In  the  meantime^ 
Captain  Charlewood  had  launched  a  boat,  and  floating  down  the  stream, 
reached  the  wreck  before  us. 

Those  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  fourteen  in  number, 
were  washed  over  the  bank  some  distance  into  a  fidd  of  com.  Cdond 
Chesney  was  of  the  number;  and  the  happy  circumstance  of  our  gal- 
lant leader  having  been  spared  to  us,  gave  us  the  only  ray  of  jcj  that 
could  brighten  such  a  mdancholy  scene ;  and  it  did  gladden  aU  our 
hearts  to  see  him  safe,  assisting  and  encouraging  some  of  those  poor 
fellows  who  had  sunk  down  exhausted  by  their  recent  struggles,  at  the 
brink  of  the  watery  grave  they  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  It  was 
indeed  a  touching  sight  to  sec  those  hdf-drowncd  men  scattered  upon 
the  fidd,  their  dothes  drenched  and  clinging  to  their  bodies,  some  partly 
uncovered,  their  hair  lank  and  dishevelled,  and  their  faces  pale  and 
horror-stricken.  Except  Lynch,  who  required  to  be  supparted,  and 
Chesney,  who  struggled  away,  half  smiling,  in  advance,  moat  of  them 
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Tell  mechanicaUy  into  pairs,  and  walked,  holding  each  other  by  the 
tiandy  thus  forming  a  kind  of  procession,  which  the  whole  crew  of  the 
Euphrates  received  with  a  silent,  but  deep  felt  sympathy. 

Exertions  were  now  made  to  save  any  stores  that  might  be  found 
icattered  along  the  bank.  We  could  not  also,  at  the  first  moment, 
idmit  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe  that  had  visited  us  ;  and  it  was 
mainly  hoped  that  some  had  been  carried  lower  down  the  stream,  and 
ithera  might  have  swum  to  the  opposite  bank.  Close  and  anxious 
learch  was  made  among  the  reeds  and  tamarisk  jungle,  but  without 
.uocess.  Among  those  especially  regretted,  were  Lieut.  Cockbum, 
»f  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the  21st  Native  Bengal 
infantry. 

Some  of  the  wood  of  the  paddle-boxes  had  been  driven  upon  the 
MUik;  and  with  these  fragments,  came  several  cases  of  Birmingham 
nd  Sheffield  goods,  containing  guns,  pistols,  Stc  ;  also  two  casks  of 
alt  meat  (nearly  two  hundred  weight  each)  which  must  have  been 
brown  ashore  by  the  force  of  the  hurricane,  together  with  a  few  books, 
mongst  which  was  Colonel  Chesney's  Bible,  which  had  already,  when 
e  was  navigating  the  river  on  a  raft,  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  had  been 
raslicd  ashore  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  situation  of  the  lost  vessel  could  not  at  first  be  discovered ;  and 
re  remained  four  days, — partly  at  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
•rtly  a  little  below  it,  and  close  behind  the  clifis  of  L^ah,  sounding 
ST  the  steamer,  picking  up  what  stores  were  thrown  ashore,  and  look- 
sg  out  for  the  remains  of  our  compamonSk  The  conduct  of  the  Arabs 
ras  throughout  most  praiseworthy.  They  crowded,  on  seeing  the 
atastrophe,  in  considerable  numbers,  around  the  spot  where  so  many 
valuable  things  were  scattered  about;  and  inmiediately  began  to  collect 
hem  with  the  utmost  good  wilL  Of  course,  at  such  a  moment,  every- 
hing  lay  quite  unprotected  ;  but  so  far  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
nrcumstance,  they  did  not  attempt  to  pilfer  a  single  article,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man,  who  seized  upon  a  bag,  which  he  was  imme- 
diatdy  compelled  to  relinquish  by  his  comrades.  This  was  attributable 
U>  our  having  paid  them  for  the  wood  in  the  moming-^a  line  of  con- 
duct which  would  not  have  been  pursued  by  a  Turki^  ship  in  similar 
circiimstances. 

The  second  day,  a  report  was  brought  that  the  Arabs  had  found  a 
body.  It  was  recognised  to  be  that  of  Yusefi*  Sader,  the  interpreter. 
He  was  lying  on  his  face,  and  must  have  died  swimming.  His  hands 
were  firmly  clenched,  and  his  countenance  still  indicated  the  fierce 
struggle  he  had  made  for  his  life.  We  buried  him  the  same  afternoon. 
Tlie  next  day,  Thomson,  one  of  the  survivors,  and  myself,  had  gone 
out  to  shoot  rock  partridges  which  abounded  on  the  clif&,  when  we  ob- 
serred  another  corpse  floating  down  the  river.  It  lay  on  its  back,  one 
arm  extended,  and  only  the  face  above  the  water,  upon  which  sat  a 
Fvltare  at  prey.     This  body  was  picked  up  on  arriving  at  the  steamer. 

We  had  at  this  time  several  thunderstorms ;  one,  on  the  evening  of 
the  2BTdf  was  accompanied  by  thunder  and  very  vivid  lightning,  and 
by  a  fall  of  large  hailstones,  one  of  which  measured  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  every  direction,  and  weighed  128  grains. 

llieae  hurricanes  appear  to  be  conmion  to  great  level  tracts  and  de- 
Msrt  spaces,  from  their  being  exposed  to  changes  which,  acting  upon 
m  extensive  uniform  surface,  unbroken  by  forests  or  mountainsi  accu- 
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mulate  with  an  intensity  that  causes  them  to  burst  over  some  fated 
spot  with  fearful  energy  and  destructiveness.  For  the  same  reason, 
they  only  last  a  brief  time ;  discharging,  almost  at  once,  their  pent-up 
electric  tension,  and  at  the  same  time  re-establishing  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature,  dasticity,  and  pressure,  with  the  atmosphere  around. 
Since  the  occurrence  here  rdated,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  them.  The  days  on  which  they  occurred  were  generally 
calm  and  sultry.  A  dense  dark  bank  would  come  on  steadily,  the  line  of 
base  being  as  distinct  as  a  sheet  of  water.  The  wind  appeared  to 
blow  strongest  at  the  base,  which  was  always  in  advance  of  tiie  higher 
parts,  and  of  an  orange  or  red,  or  sometimes  fiery  red,  colour,  occa- 
sioned by  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  from  behind  through  the 
sand.  The  almost  resistless  whirls  would  tear  up  the  plants  and  shrubs 
of  the  plain,  and  even  carry  sheep  oiT  their  legs  if  taken  unawares; 
but  these  animals  generally  meet  the  hurricane  with  their  legs  drawn 
up  and  their  noses  to  the  ground.  The  Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  also 
lie  close  to  the  ground  during  the  prevalence  of  the  blast,  which  they 
call  by  various  names,  as  fatulah  and  samm,  whence  our  *^  simoom.** 
During  its  prevalence,  the  sky  is  often  cloudless,  and  there  is  very 
little  rain:  and  I  have  seen  the  city  of  Musul  involved  for  a  short 
time  in  utter  darkness,  and  everything  buried  in  a  cloud  of  sand  and 
dust,  without  a  drop  of  rain  falling.  When  the  hurricane  thus  comes 
upon  a  city,  the  natives  announce  its  arrival  by  loud  shouts  of  warn- 
ing from  the  house-tops. 

Ammianus  relates,  in  his  history  of  Julian,  that  when  he  was  at 
Anatho  (Anah),  there  occurred  "  a  terrible  event — ^whirlwinds  which 
blew  down  the  houses  and  tents,  overthrew  the  soldiers,  and  caused 
many  boats  to  sink.**  Josephus  writes,  upon  the  authority  of  a  sibyl 
(very  questionable  authority),  that  it  was  by  a  similar  phenomenon— 
viz.,  an  impetuous  wind  or  violent  hurricane,  that  the  tower  of  Babel 
was  thrown  to  the  ground. 

On  the  26th,  we  descended  to  Anah — the  most  beautiful  town  upon 
the  Euphrates,  occup3ring  a  long  fringe  of  soil  between  a  low  ridge  of 
rocks  and  the  swift  flowing  waters.  Every  house  was  embosom^  in 
its  own  rich  grove  of  palm  trees,  pomegranates,  and  flowering  shrubs; 
and  every  grove  was  fertilized  by  self-acting  wheels,  which  tilted  up 
the  waters  into  aqueducts,  green  with  a  rich  drapery  of  ferns  and 
mosses,  while  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  diversified  by  a  long  line 
of  islands,  whose  refreshing  depths  of  verdure  were  only  interrupted 
by  holy  shrines  or  tombs,  and  the  more  towering  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Anatho. 

Here  a  number  of  bodies  overtook  us  floating  down  the  stream;  and 
we  hired  an  Arab  to  swim  out  and  bring  them  in ;  but  they  were 
mostly  so  disfigured  as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable.  We  dug  graves 
for  them  ashore,  and  buried  them  deep,  leaving  them  only  to  the 
jackals'  howl,  for  they  could  not  disturb  more  than  the  surface  of  thdr 
resting-place.  The  liberality  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay 
has  provided  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  fountain  as  a  monument  to 
those  who  perished  on  this  unfortunate  occasion;  and  it  will  probably 
soon  be  raised  at  this  lovely  place  which,  when  the  commercial  and  other 
advantages  of  the  Euphrates  are  more  generally  known,  is  likely  to 
become  a  place  of  resort  to  Europeans. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  O'KEEFE, 

Ia,  ha!  John  O'Keefe !  The  Soul  of  Whim,  Master  of  the  Revels  to 
he  Coart  of  Momus!  Rex  Jocandi!  President  of  the  Board  of  Fun  I 
li^  Priest  to  the  Temple  of  Folly!  or  by  whatsoever  nonsensical  title 
hjr  shade  may  rejoice  in — all  hail!  "  Your  lordship  is  welcome  among 
8.**  Would  tliat  thy  mirth-moving  spirit  could,  at  each  anniversary  of 
wrrie  England's  ancient  holiday,  induce  us  indeed  to 

**  Stick  up  our  booses  with  holly, 
To  broach  a  tub  of  humming  bub, 
And  welcome  all  with  a  mb-adub-dub, 
And  be,  *  as  our  fathers  were,'  jolly." 

What  a  goodly  train  of  fantastic  images  arises  when  we  syllable  the 
une  of  the  merry  enchanter!  Shelty,  Nipperkin,  Darby,  Quiz, 
agatelle,  Munns,  Old  Dowdle,  Cranky,  Bowki't,  Lingo,  Cockletop! 
ot  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  French  magic-lantern — reflected  forms, 
At  "  come  like  ^adows,  so  depart" — ^but  the  choice  spirits  of  our 
ird*8  own  creation — "  sport  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  montli,  and  a 
x>d  jest  for  ever!"  A  distillation  from  the  leaves  of  the  "  Merry 
joumers"  would  yield  an  elixir  vitce  to  "  cleanse  the  bosom  of  the 
urilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  the  heart."  O'Keefe!  Dispose  in  a 
rde  the  mystic  characters  that  form  his  name,  and  the  shades  of 
dwin.  Quick,  and  Munden,  dance  the  hays  within  it.  By  the  way, 
ould  there  be  anything  ten'ific  in  the  bona  fide  ghost  of  Munden  or 
tUe  Quick?  Could  any  body  preteml  to  be  frightened  at  it? 
It  ia  a  consolation,  on  the  approach  of  the  ycUow  leaf,  to  have  been 
ym  in  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  O'Keefe's  "  excellent  fooling."  The 
rang  men  of  the  day  talk  of  having  seen  Munden  once  or  twice! 
Tobody  owns  to  Quick.  In  a  year  or  two,  Elliston  will  be  spoken 
r  as  an  actor  of  some  celebrity  in  his  daj/y  as  we  say  of  Burboge 
p  Tarleton.  We  have  seen  him  in  liis  heyday,  in  "  Wild  Oats." 
lie  veteran  author  himself,  we  believe,  more  than  once  witnessed  that 
stor's  glorious  impersonation  of  his  Rover.  No  wonder  that  he  lived 
I  a  good  old  age.  Elliston  would  have  been  alive  now  had  he  not 
oenched  his  fine  ethereal  spirit  in  the  mephitic  vapour — ^the  foul 
dialation  from  a  bancfuet  "  of  the  eartli,  earthy."  He  should  have 
iken  more  draughts  of  O'Keefe,  and  fewer  of  brandy  and  water.  Let 
not  be  supposed,  from  this  association  of  the  names  of  bygone  actors 
ith  that  of  the  subject  of  this  rambling  article,  that  his  characters 
ere  written  exclusively  for  the  peculiarities  of  an  individual.  We 
Kve  seen  Jemmy  Jumps  played  by  Munden  and  Elliston.  We  have 
ngfaed  right  joyously  at  the  representatives — how  excellent,  yet  how 
IflbrentI  of  the  ludicrous  compound  of  "  tags,  laces,  whalebones,  busks, 
id  bodices;"  but  in  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  our  mirth  we  never 
■got  the  fun-compelling  Frankenstein,  the  creator  of  the  merry 
jOPfltfoeity. 

We  think  it  is  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  in  a  cordial  notice  of  our 
itlior,  si^s, — "  In  his  Lingo  he  has  hit  the  perfection  of  the 
fienlous.  We  agree  with  that  admirable  critic,  and  feel  tliat  in  the 
Dowing  passage  he  has  reached  its  sublime  extremity : — *'  Lingo. 
njf  sir,  can  you  decline  the  amatnm  supine  to  a  lady  that's  fine? 
TQU  HL  S 
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— Eugene.  Ah,  you're  a  great  scholar,  Mr.  Lingol— Ztii^o. 
sir!    I  have  been  a  master  of  schoLarBl"    It  is  a  characteristic 
O'Kcefe's  genius,  that,  upon  the  very  borders  of  absurdity  he, 
8ome  incident,  local  or  otherwise,  redeems  the  scene  from  the  '*  ti 
credulus  odi "  of  offended  common  sense.     When  M'Gilpin,  for  i 
stance,  confident  in  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  churdiyiird 
which,  while  he  grasps  it  in  his  left  hand,  will  render  him  inandibie 
the  person  he  immediately  addresses,  though  every  one  else  will  dis>'- 
tinctly  hear  Iiim,  determined  to  astonish  the  natives,  walks  up  to  the 
cliief,  surrounded  by  his  devoted  clan,  and  booing  to  the  great  mom 
witli  a  cringing  obsequiousness  that  aggravates  the  insult,  Uurts  out 
the  exclamation — <'  What!  youVe  got  into  Parliament,  and  be  d— d 
to  you!**  —  wc  admit  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the 
vltima  thule  of  superstition,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     When  Sir 
John  Bull,  on  his  visit  to  France,  cavalierly  treats  Colonel  f^NUiIette 
as  a  tailor,  and  Lady  Bull  humbly  apologizes  to  the  real  tailor  for  her 
husband's  ignorance,  its  probability  (the  stupidity  of  Sir  John  and  the 
affected  refinement  of  his  wife  considered)  heightens  the  enjoyment 
of  the  contretemps.    What  a  splendid  fellow  is  tiiat  Nipperkin!     How. 
choice  a  specimen  of  what  the  French  delight  in  charactmzing  by  their 
term  bonhommie!  what  a  pure  philanthropist! 

*^  A  last  is  good,  and  a  glass  is  good. 
And  a  pipe  to  smoke  in  cold  weather, 
The  wortd  is  eood,  and  the  peopU  are  good. 
And  we*re  Osgood  fellows  together.** 

But  if  we  suffer  our  recollections  of  tlie  humorist  thus  to  trespass 
upon  our  limits,  we  shall  have  no  space  for  the  higher  claims  of  our 
old  friend  in  his  diaracter  of  poet. 

We  tliink  we  see  the  elevated  eyebrows  of  some  critical  reader,  and 
that  we  hear  his  preliminary  whistle  to  the  repetition  of  the  word. 
We  can  imagine  his  sotto  voce  quotation — **  Tog  rag,  meny  deny, 
perriwig  and  hatband"  —  the  sceptical  tone  of  his  exclamation— 
"  0*Keefe  a  Poet  !'*  and  the  triumphant  coolness  of  his  request  to  be 
favoured  with  a  taste  of  the  poe^s  quality. 

We  will  endeavour  to  Aimish  one,  and  premising  that  we  speak 
of  O'Eeefe  in  his  dramatic  capacity  only,  on  the  aptitude,  indi- 
viduality, and  occasional  bursts  of  inspiration  exhibited  in  the 
songs  appropriated  to  his  dramatic  characters,  we  build  our  hope 
of  establishing  the  claim  of  John  O'Keefe  to  the  distinction  of 
a  poet.  The  living  author  we  are  about  to  name  can  a£ford  tiie 
comparison:  we  may  further  observe,  tliat  detraction  would  neither 
advance  our  argument  nor  increase  our  reputation.  It  is  in  the  recol- 
lection of  a  great  many  of  the  drama's  patrons,  that  the  poet,  Thomas 
Moore,  wrote  an  opera  some  twenty  years  ago.  Has  a  single  song  in 
it  survived  ?  Do  we — ^who  were  boys  then,  and  now  are  fathers^— on 
birth-nights  and  festivals,  ring  in  the  ears  of  our  children  the  cherished 
m/yrceaux  of  "  M.P.,  or  the  Blue-stocking?"  and,  as  far  as  in  iia  lies^ 
promote,  by  oral  communication,  their  transmission  to  posterity  ?  If 
not,  why  not?  as  the  lawyers  have  it.  The  songs  of  the  distinguished 
lyrist  lock  identity  and  association  with  dramatic  character.  What 
is  the  r(>ns(>n  that  the  beautiful  melodies  of  Rossini,  "  Di  tanti  palpiti," 
"  Di  piacer,"  ^.  are  already  blown  upon  as  stale  quadrilles  and  worn* 
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oat  airs  with  variations?— -they  were  not  '^married  to  immortal  verse." 
The  words  and  melody  of  a  song  to  live,  must  resemble  the  Androgerus 
of  Flato,  each  a  moiety,  incomplete  in  itself,  cemented  by  the  soul's 
oommnnion  into  a  p^ect  being.  Mr.  Balfe's  beautiful  air,  ^^The 
light  of  other  days,"  will  not  be  sung  by  our  grand-children.  It  is  fast 
fading  into  oblivion;  the  words  are  too  fine — the  present  generation 
cannot  understand  them,  and  the  next  will  not  try.  Let  us  suppose 
one  of  (yKeefe's  dramas  given  us  for  perusal,  without  the  songs  inci- 
dental to  the  piece:  let  us  then  imagine  the  lyric  portion  of  the  drama 
laid  before  us;  and  we  deny  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  assigning  to 
every  claimant  of  the  dramatis  persorue  the  song  which  the  author 
intended  for  the  character.  Can  this  be  said  of  any  of  the  thousand 
operas  that  have  discovered  the  ^^facilis  discensus  avemC*  since  the 
days  of  O^Eeefe  ?  It  is  high  time  that  our  bard's  modest  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Ars  Poetica  should  receive  its  due  acknowledg- 
ment. His  heroes  and  his  ploughmen  do  not  speak  the  same  language, 
and  the  difference  between  matured  age  and  the  ''  adhuc  flarenie 
juventafervidu^^  could  not  have  been  more  strongly  marked  by  Horace 
himself.  How  natural,  how  characteristic  ofthe  gay,  reckless  Valentine, 
tired  of  ^'the  town-bred  fair,  who  shine  in  artificial  beauty,"  is  the 
exclamatory  burst  into  song,  when  addressing,  on  his  first  entrance, 
tlie  daughter  of  his  tenant:— 


<«  Channing  village  maid ! 
If  ihon  wilt  be  mine. 
In  pearls  and  gold  array'd. 
All  my  wealth  is  thine. 


**  If  not  enjoyed  with  thee. 
E'en  natare's  beauties  &de ; 
Sweetest,  do  but  loye  me — 
Channing  village  maid  !*' 


And  on  hearing  the  gallant  captain's  licentious  proposal,  how  beautiful, 
how  manly,  and  how  accordant  with  the  chamcter  of  an  upright 
yeoman — ^the  "  ctUtor  virentis  ageUC* — ^is  the  honest  farmer's  indignant 
reply.  In  a  strain  of  natural  eloquence,  he  proudly  refers  to  the  time, 
^  a  far  distant  date,"  when  his  forefathers  earned  the  honourable  meed 
of  labour  in  the  field  of  his  daily  toil: — 

**  Ere  aroond  the  huge  oak  that  o'ershadows  yon  mill 
The  fond  rry  had  dared  to  entwine, 
Ere  the  chorch  was  a  ruin  that  noda  on  the  hill, 
Or  the  rook  built  her  nest  in  the  pine.'* 

What  a  string  of  homely,  but  heart-stirring  images!  How  feelingly 
does  he  trace  his  humble  genealogy  from  his  grandfather  downwards:— ^ 

**  He,  dying,  bejneathed  to  his  son  a  good  name, 
Which,  unsullied,  descended  to  me. 

The  heart  must  be  seared  by  the  oppressor's  scorn,  or  ossified  by 
the  8ftd  realities  of  life,  that  does  not  glow  at  the  conclusion:— 

*<  For  my  child  Fve  preserved  it,  onblemish'd  by  shame, 
And  it  still  from  a  spot  shall  go  free." 

Eveiy  line  of  this  admirable  song  is  a  bar  of  sterling  gold,  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  a  poet's  genius;  and,  till  our  language  shall  be 
utterly  emasculated,  and  the  proud  independence  of  honest  labour 
meiged  in  the  aliject  slavery  of  the  serf,  it  shall  descend  from  sire  to 
000,  like  the  '*  good  name"  it  glorifies. 

Shades  of  Anacreon  and  the  gentle  Tibullus  !  woidd  cither  of  you 
disown  the  third  line  of  the  following  extract  ?— 
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RECULLECTI0N8  OF  o'kEEFE. 


**  Come,  dcarpst  girl !  (the  rosy  bowl. 

Like  tby  bright  eyes,  with  pleasure  dancing ;) 
Tkiu  art  my  heaven^  so  take  my  aoyll 
With  rapture  every  sense  entrancing ! 

Ob,  my  bonny  Bet!** 

The  unpretending  genius  of  our  author  prevented  the  obtrusion  of 
his  ckssic  recollections  ;  but  he  occasionally  threw  out  a  hint  to  the 
scholar,  that  the  frivolous,  sportive,  laughter-loving  O'Keefe  had 
tasted  at  least  of  the  Pierian  spring.  With  what  delicacy  of  sentiment 
has  he  refined  the  point  of  Theocritus,  in  the  amatory  verses  which  we 
extract  from  his  "  Castle  of  Andalusia**: — 


"  A  bee  within  a  damask  rose 

Had  crept,  the  nectar'd  dew  to  sip ; 

Bat  lesser  sweets  the  thief  foregoes, 
And  fixes  on  Looisa's  lip. 


^  There,  tasting  all  the  bloom  of  spring. 
Waked  by  the  rip*ning  breath  of  May, 

The  ungratefol  spoiler  left  his  sting, 
And  with  the  honey  flew  away." 


And  how  naturally  has  he  paraphrased  Martial's  *^  Quicqmd  agU 
JRuftis  &c.,  in  Sandy  Eraser's  love-sick  ditty: — 

**  My  senses  seem  bewilder'd  quite, 
1  seem  an  amorous  ninny^ 
A  letter  to  a  friend  I  write. 
For  Sandy  I  sign  Jenny,** 

We  must  check  our  disposition  to  quote  examples  from  our  bard, 
lest  enthusiasm  should  get  the  better  of  discretion,  and  cause  us  to 
weaken  the  impression  which  we  would  fain  believe  our  extracts  have 
mad<i  in  his  favour.  We  will  venture  one  more,  however,  firom  an 
openi,  the  name  of  which  we  have  forgotten: — 

^  As  bums  the  charger,  wben  he  bears 
The  trumpet's  martial  sound ; 
Eager  to  scour  the  plain,  be  rears. 
And  paws  th*  indented  ground." 

All !  says  our  critical  friend  again,  "  cavatque  tellurem/*  Virgil  to 
wit,  ell?  We  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  He  was  not  thinking  of 
Virgil;  or,  granting  that  our  old  favourite  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
ideas  associated  with  his  early  studies,  we  feel  bold  to  assert  that  few 
authors,  ancient  or  modern,  within  the  limited  range  of  our  study  or 
cognizance,  have  exceeded  in  boldness  of  thought,  or  facility  of  ex- 
pression, the  magnificent  hyperbole  of  the  conclusive  lines: — 

'*  He  starts,  his  bonds  a  vain  control ; 
He  bounds  on  wings  of  wind. 
And  spurns  the  moments  <u  they  roll. 
With  layying  pace,  behind,** 

John  O'Keefe!  peace  to  thy  shade,  and  blessings  on  thy  memory. 

We  owed  thoe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  many  an  hour's  felicity.     Would 

that  the  mintage  of  our  brain  could  have  afiorded  a  tribute  more  worthy 

the  spirit  of  departed  genius!     Thou  hast  always  made  us  merrier, 

sometimes  wiser;  and  however  unimprovable  our  own  temperament, 

we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  tendency  of  thy  literary  labours 

was  to  better  the  mental  condition,  and  to  create  a  healthier  pulsation 

in  the  hearts  of  thy  contemporaries.     Of  thee,-  it  might  be  truly  said 

that  thy  pen  had  never  traced  <<  a  line  which,  dying,  thou  oouldst  widi 

to  blot." 

"  Vale  I  in  setemnm,  vale  V* 
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SCRAPS  FROM  HEINRICH  HEINE/ 


BY  JOHN  OXENFORD. 


I. 


Once  a  sweet  and  lovely  image 
On  my  sorrow  shed  its  light ; 

Now  that  loTely  form  is  faded, 
And  I  am  enwrapp'd  in  night 

Children,  when  they  are  in  darkness, 
Feel  their  timid  minds  oppress*d ; 

Londly  then  they  raise  their  voices, 
Sing  to  loll  their  fears  to  rest 

Tfans,  wlule  darkness  is  around  me 
Still,  a  wanton  child,  I  sing. 

Though  my  songs  may  not  be  pleasing, 
Freedom  from  my  grief  they  bring. 

n. 

I  know  not  what  should  grieve  me, 

Yet  feel  my  spirits  fail ; 
It  haunts  me — will  not  leave  me, 

That  ancient,  wondrous  tale. 

The  Rhine  is  softly  flowing, 

I  feel  the  breeze  of  night ; 
The  mountain-tops  are  glowing 

"With  evening's  ruddy  light 

See  there  above  reclining, 

A  damsel  passing  fair; 
Her  golden  garb  is  shining, 

She  combs  her  golden  hair ; 

With  a  gold  comb  parts  her  tresses, 
And  she  sings  a  song  as  well ; 

Its  melody  possesses 
A  strange  and  potent  spelL 

And  the  sailor  feels  it  move  him, 
As  he  floats  in  his  little  bark, 

He  wildly  looks  above  him. 
And  the  rock  he  does  not  mark. 

Beneath  the  billows  sinking. 
Will  man  and  boat  be  gone ; 

The  mischief— to  my  thinkbg— 
The  Lorlei's  song  has  done. 

nL 

Hyheart,  my  heart  is  mournful, 
Thongh  Iday  is  a  time  for  glee ; 

I  atand  on  the  lofty  bastion. 
And  I  lean  against  the  tree. 

(There  tranqnilly  are  flowing 

The  waters  of  the  moat ; 
The  boy  there  pipes  and  angles, 

That  passes  m  his  boat 


So  small  and  varied  yonder, 
What  pleasant  forms  I  view — 

The  gardens,  woods,  and  meadows, 
The  men  and  cattle  too  I 

The  girls  are  washing  linen. 
About  the  grass  they  bound ; 

The  mill-wheel  foams  with  diamonds, 
I  hear  its  distant  sound 

By  yonder  ancient  fortress, 

A  sentry-box  I  see ; 
A  scarlet-coated  fellow 

Is  pacing  lazily. 

He  now  plays  with  his  musket. 
Which  shines  in  evening's  red ; 

He  shoulders  and  presents  it — 
Would  that  he  shot  me  dead ! 


IV. 

From  the  clouds  the  moon  is  peeping, 
With  a  pallid  autumn  glare ; 

The  pastor's  house  is  standing 
Alone  in  the  churchyard  bare. 

The  mother  is  reading  the  bible, 
One  daughter  rubs  her  eyes, 

The  son  at  the  light  is  staring, 
And  the  younger  daughter  cries : 

"  Oh,  Lord !  the  days  are  tedious. 

And  a  weary  life  have  we ! 
*Tis  only  when  they  bury  folks. 

We  have  anything  to  see." 

The  mother  speaks  through  her  reading: 
"  You're  wrong,  there  died  but  four 

Since  the  day  they  buried  your  fiftther, 
By  yonder  churchyard  door.** 

"  I'm  starving,"  yawns  the  elder ; 

"  With  you  I  cannot  dwell. 
To  the  Count  I'll  go  to-morrow, 

He's  rich,  and  he  loves  me  wcIL" 

The  son  breaks  out  in  laughter : 
**  At  the  Star  are  hunters  three, 

Who  make  gold,  and  are  ready 
To  teach  their  art  to  me." 

The  mother  flings  the  bible 

Straight  in  his  skinny  fieuie ; 
'*  Then  thou  wouldst  turn  a  robber, 

Thou  vUlain  without  grace  I" 

They  hear  a  tap  at  the  window, 
And  they  see  a  warning  hand ; 

And  now  in  his  sable  surplice, 
They  see  their  dead  father  stana. 


•  iOI  ftnm  the  ReiMebiUer  (pictures  of  traTd).  Hdne  Is  P^t^^  K«»«^y  J^^^"  ^f fiii^f 
tiRMe  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  him,  should  be  Informed  that  there  Is  always  aninmical 
SE  tohto  intlmcntSty.  and  that  he  is  often  !•««""»  »^>>^'i^«  :**»<»  5j."S™»™J 
SS5i^.  -^second  po^  is  founded  on  a  tradition  that  the  LurleJ  Rocks,  on  the  Rhine,  arO 
teoBted  by  a  sort  of  Syren,  that  lures  the  navigator  to  destruction.— J.  O. 
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"WHAT   BECAME   OP   THE   EXECUTIONER r 

BY  CHARLES   W.    BROOKS. 

^  Horatio.  'Twere  to  consider  too  earioosly  to  eonnder  so. 

<*  Hamlet.  No,  faith— not  a  jot  As  thus :  Alexander  died,  AlAnader  vu 
buried,  Alexander  retometh  to  dost,  the  dost  is  earth,  of  earth  we  make  loan. 
And  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  mig^t  thej  not  stop  a  beer- 
barrel?" 

"  But  what  became  of  the  Executioner  afterwards?*  was  the  qaestion 
of  a  very  beautiful  friend  (now  some  thousand  miles  awaj),  as  the  last 
leaf  of  a  romance  brouglit  a  catastrophe  in  which  the  author  had  left 
a  great  deal  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  imagination  gnimbled 
at  the  legacy,  for  the  strange  reason  that  it  was  too  lai^.  "  I 
always,"  she  continued,  "  thought  Finis  was  Latin  for  The  End,  bat 
this  is  no  end  at  all." 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  nevertheless,  in  favour  of  a  dramatic 
ending  to  a  story.  It  is,  of  course,  praiseworthy,  because  it  is  an  end- 
ing, and  it  is  also  praisewortliy,  because  it  leaves  a  clear-cut  impression 
upon  the  mind.  There  is  hardly  a  more  disagreeable  spectacle  than 
when  the  curtain  of  a  theatre  falls  upon  a  well-grouped  tahJeaUj  but 
''  sticks"  within  six  inches  of  the  stage,  and  the  unconscious  heroine, 
extricating  her  dead  body  from  the  agonized  grasp  of  her  broken- 
hearted lover,  shews  the  audience  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes  walking 
away  O.P.,  while  a  crowd  of  red  legs  and  spurred  boots  are  hurrying 
off  to  the  prompter's  side  and  that  of  their  own  fire.  And  yet  the 
spectators  always  remain  to  grin  at  such  a  spectacle,  and  to  prove  that 
we  all  Hke  to  know  '^  what  becomes  of  the  Executioner  afterwards.'' 

A  volume  of  finales  would  certainly  be  attractive  in  these  days  of 
literary  oddities.  There  is  so  very  large  a  quantity  of  subjects,  which, 
like  a  young  lady's  watch,  are  never  properly  wound  up.  A  few  people, 
indeed,  have  begun  to  take  pride  in  an  untcrminated  condition,  for, 
very  recently,  the  highest  "  honours"  a  man  could  take  at  Cambnridge 
was  the  extra-judicial  declaration  that  he  was  "  no  end  of  a  brick  P* 
But  this  is  a  ^ght  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  dl  have  in  us  more  or  less  of  Mrs.  Foresight,  who  in- 
quires of  her  sister,  whether  she  knows  such  a  place  as  the  World's 
End. 

Shakspere,  who  has  been  usually  supposed  to  tell  us  as  much  as 
we  ought  to  know  upon  most  points,  is  certainly  open  to  improvement 
in  a  few  cases.  In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  for  example,  he  has  neglected 
a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  liis  universal  knowledge.  He  kills  the 
wit,  the  bully,  the  suitor,  and  the  brace  of  lovers,  and  they  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  to  say  much  more  for  themselves.  But  one 
would  like  to  know  what  became  of  that  wicked  old  Nurse.  Did  Lady 
Capulet  continue  her  in  her  situation,  or  did  she  give  her  a  month  s 
warning,  or  a  month's  wages  instead?  And  did  the  Nurse  thereupon 
ally  herself  in  nmrriage  with  Peter,  and  set  up  the  public-house  called 
the  Capulet  Arms?  Or  did  she  betake  lierself  to  the  original  coquet* 
tish  Rosaline,  whom  Romeo  had,  at  her  own  command,  abandoned,  bat 
who  can  hardly  bo  supposed  to  have  been  in  earnest  in  giving  him 
such  an  order,  and  who  must  have  gone  into  strange  alternate  passiaiis  of 
blighted  love  and  gratified  revenge  at  the  old  woman's  narrative!    Or 
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was  the  good-for-nothing  old  crone  sent  to  the  Veronese  Penitentiary, 
where  ^e  long  beat  hemp,  until,  in  a  fit  of  remorse  and  despair, 
she,  one  dark  evening,  applied  a  portion  of  her  manufacture  '^  to  its 
right  use  ?" 

And  Shak^re  can  never  be  forgiven  for  not  making  a  sizth  act 
to  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,**  and  giving  us  ti^t  glorious 
supper  at  Master  Page's,  on  the  return  of  the  whole  party  from  the 
oak  of  Heme  the  hunter.  What  a  party  that  must  have  been!  They 
oould  not  have  set  down  to  table  till  one  in  the  morning — ^but  when  did 
they  rise  from  it?  Do  you  think,  that,  in  ten  minutes,  Falstaff  had 
not  regained  his  sway  over  them  all,  and  that,  as  he  poured  out  quip 
and  crank,  and  jeer  and  jest-— silencing  Sir  Hugh  Evans  with  an 
imitation  of  his  Welsh,  and  maddening  mine  host  of  the  Garter  with 
hints  about  keeping  his  stable-doors  fast  when  Grermans  were  loose — the 
very  turtlewi ves  themselves  did  not  think  they  had  been  a  little  too  hard 
upon  the  merry  old  creature,  whose  years  were  warrant  against  his  Hi- 
doing?  Was  not  William  fetched  out  of  bed  to  be  again  examined 
touching  the  genders  of  nouns  and  the  properties  of  posset?  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fenton  have  vanished  early,  and  the  health  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  has  been  duly  honoured  —  Page  has  returned  thanks, 
and  mine  host  has  reminded  them  how  he  prophesied  that  "  the  youth 
had  it  in  his  buttons,  and  would  carry  it.**  But  who  comes  tapping  at 
the  door,  and  asking  for  ^^  unde  ?"  It  is  Master  Slender  who  has  deferred 
the  publication  of  his  wrongs  until  another  day,  and  rather  determined 
to  let  ^*  the  best  in  Gloucestershire  know"  how  he  supped  with  the 
Court  wit,  and  a  distinguished  party  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of 
Windsor.  He  is  made  very  welcome;  and  as  he  warms  with  the 
good  liquor,  his  coxcombry  drops  away,  and  he  proffers  his  '^  own 
great  chamber"  to  any. of  the  company  who  will  visit  him;  and  when  he 
is  asked  for  a  health,  he  simpers,  and  gives  Alice  Shortcake,  to  whom 
he  has  lent  his  book  of  riddles.  The  doctor,  too, — he  sulks  rather 
longer,  but  finds  his  way  in  at  last,  and  after  detailing  his  grief  in 
much  piteous  polyglot,  he  brightens,  and  though,  when  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  demands  it,  he  afiects  to  '^  like  not  these  toys,"  he  sings 
many  voluble  French  chansonSy  until  he  falls  asleep,  and  they  carry 
him  away— there  will  be  work  for  him  hereafter!  How  Mrs.  Alice 
Ford  smiles,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Page  screams,  and  they  all  laugh  and 
shout,  and  arrange  for  another  coursing  morning!  But  why  did 
not  Shakspere  tell  us  all  about  it? 

In  the  "  Tempest,"  the  termination  is  yet  more  indefensible.  If  we 
had  been  favoiu^  with  a  few  more  acts,  we  should  have  seen  the 
homeward  voyage  of  the  royal  and  noble  party,  and  the  half-price  at 
Covent  Grarden  would  have  had  a  view  of  the  enormous  ship  with 
which  Mr.  Kemble  astonished  the  town.  The  restoration  of  Prospero 
the  First  would  have  afibrded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  poet  to  glance 
at  that  of  Charles  the  Second — as  it  was  just  as  easy  for  Shakspere  to 
prophecy  as  to  record.  And  we  should  like  to  know  whether  Sebastian 
and  his  intriguing  friend  did  not  organize  an  Opposition  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ifilan,  and  move  amendments  to  the  address  of  congratulation 
OQ  tbe  Irirth  of  IMKranda's  first  child;  and  whether  a  monument  were 
atected  to  old  Gronzalo,  and  whether  it  got  on  faster  than  the  Nelson 
aofaimn;  and  whether  Stephano  did  kidnap  Caliban,  and  take  him 
wHii  him  tor  a  show;  and  whether  the  speculation  auior 
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ceeded  so  well,  that  Trinculo  (who  was  a  professed  fool)  went  to  law 
with  Stephano  for  part  of  the  profits.  "  This  was  looked  for  at 
Shakspere's  hand,  and  this  was  baulked." 

But  Shakspere  is  by  no  means  the  only  person  who  cries — "  here 
break  we  off,**  when  such  breakage  involves  damage  to  our  feelings. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  allude  to  subjects,  the  very  nature  of  which 
forbids  their  ever  having  an  end,  such  as  that  interesting  periodical, 
the  "  Spanish  Constitution,"  which  commences  a  fresh  series  every  six 
months,  the  new  editor,  at  each  change,  rejecting  all  the  articles  ac- 
cepted by  his  predecessor,  but  still  inviting  contributions  from  every 
solvent  Spaniard,  and  menacing  the  discontented  with  his  reviews. 
The  rope  which  the  Irishman  despaired  ever  to  finish  winding  up, 
concluding  that  somebody  had  cut  off  the  other  end  of  it — and  Goethe's 
story  without  an  end— -or  object — may  be  classed  together  among  the 
phenomena  of  interminability,  the  catalogue  of  which  will  be  nearly 
complete  when  we  have  added  to  it  the  complaints  against  the  Income 
Taxers,  the  overtures  to  the  French  Ministry  and  to  "  Semiramide" — 
the  charges  of  the  judges  on  tlie  Western,  and  of  the  innkeepers  on  tlie 
South-eastern  circuit — and  the  discussions  on  the  questions.  Who  were 
Ida  of  Hapsburg,  Junius,  and  "  Walker?" 

Why  should  a  writer  stop  at  all?  It  is  clear  that  tliis  inquiry  must 
have  occurred  to  Samuel  Richardson,  and  yet  he  left  Miss  Harlowe 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  at  sixes  and  sevens,  when  he  might  as  well 
have  gone  on  to  eights  and  nines — what  was  an  additional  hour  or 
two's  nap  to  the  Sleeping  Beauty?  The  only  author  who  has  any  real 
title  to  say  he  has  finished  liis  work  is  the  dictionary-maker,  who  is 
usually  full  of  the  spirit  of  contra-diction,  for  in  lieu  of  stopping  with 
the  alphabet,  he  immediately  commences  a  roll-call  of  proper  names, 
and  sometimes  of  improper  ones,  as  •  in  the  c^we  of  the  last  French 
dictionary  for  schools,  which  ends  with  a  long  list  of  "  words  unfit  to 
be  used  by  or  in  the  presence  of  ladies." 

Authors,  however,  seem  to  be  circumstanced  like  stammerers — ^wliile 
they  deliver  their  sentiments  continuously,  all  goes  well,  but  if  they 
stop,  and  then  resume,  they  only  accomplish  a  failure.  Milton,  Cer- 
vantes, and  Gay,  are  three  instances  of  this  fact,  and  there  is  no 
security  that  our  own  next  paragraph  may  not  be  evidence  that  there 
is  a  fourth. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  accused  of  hurrying  to  a  conclusion  in 
most  of  his  fictions,  and  in  him  it  was  less  justifiable  than  in  most 
people.  "  You  know  how  long  and  how  happily  I  lived  with  Diana, 
but  you  cannot  know  how  I  regretted  her,"  are  the  brief  words  in 
which  Francis  Osbaldiston  sums  up  half  a  life.  But  other  persons 
besides  Tresham  may  complain  that  they  have  no  account  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  or  of  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  huntress  to 
the  old  merchant  of  London,  or  of  the  gradual  mastexy  which  his 
daughter-in-law  achieved  over  him,  the  only  permanent  obstacle  to 
which  was  his  being  grandchildless.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  old 
Owen  would  have  gratified  many  who  have  enjoyed  those  of  Tim 
Linkinwater.  In  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  Sir  Walter  has  chosen  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  his  master,  '^  where  indeed,  he  had  a  delight  to 
walk,  had  he  not?"  and  to  close  the  door  of  the  feasting  room  in  our 
faces.  "  And,  now,  my  lords  and  lieges,  let's  to  dinner^  for  the 
cockyleekie  is  cooling,"  remarks  King  James,  and  so  the  story  ends. 
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That  dinner-party  would  have  terminated  the  book  far  more  chi- 
valrously than  the  knighting  of*  Richard  JMoniplies,  for  we  should  have 
had  another  chapter,  and  the  chapter  would  have  created  another  night. 
But  the  question  with  which  we  began,  "  What  became  of  the 
Executioner?*'  would,   taken  literally,   suggest  a  whole  volume  of 
romance.     It  would  embrace  a  somewhat  extensive  period — from  Cain 
to  Ketch — and  it  would  be  a  literary  paradox,  for  it  would  be  full  of 
last  words.     "  Lives  of  the  Executioners"  would  certainly  be  a  taking 
title,  especially  if  the  books  were  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  a  guillotine, 
stamped  in  gold,  on  one  cover,  a  gibbet  similarly  engraven  on  the 
other,  and  the  "  lifted  axe  and  agonizing  wheel"  alternating  on  the 
back.     Some  very  singular  psychological  details  might  be  collected 
from  such  sources.     Passing  over  the  earlier  classic  executive,  and 
grouping  the  lictors  into  a  bundle,  surmounted  by  an  axe,  like  their 
own  fasces^  we  should  like  to  know  something  of  the  Carthaginian 
official  who  exercised  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  upon  Regulus,  and 
having  no  captured  guns  to  spike,  spiked  the  captured  general.     We 
should  like  to  know  who  performed  the  last  office  for  the  author  of 
"  Cicero's  Offices,"  and  to   be  informed  whether  it  was  from   the 
window  of  one  of  those  offices  that  the  great  lawyer  put  his  head  to  be 
struck  off,  as  one  "writer  affirms;  or  whether  the  counter-iUlegation  of 
another,  that  Cicero  died  in  a  litter,  merely  means  that  he  found  him- 
self in  a  mess.     We  know  that  all  the  gabble  which  Hcliogabalus  had 
learned  from  eating  so  many  tongues,  could  not  soften  his  executioners, 
and  that  though  they  were  the  tongues  of  ostriches,  they  did  not  enable 
the  emperor  to  digest  cold  iron ;  but  particulars  would  be  acceptable,  as 
the  nephew  remarked  when  told  that  his  rich  and  childless  uncle  had 
either  died  or  married,  the  narrator  forgot  which.     \Vhen  Damien  was 
to  be  put  to  death,  the  young  nobility  of  France  offered  itself  in  a  body 
as  executioners,  but  the  offer  was  rejected — a  knowledge  of  which  cir- 
cumstance probably  prevented  a  similar  offer  from  a  deputation  of  Peers' 
Eldest  Sons,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Bean.    But  Damien  was  executed, 
and  in  a  manner  which  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  callous  Walpole, 
who  was  remarkable  for  interfering  with  executions  when  it  was  too 
late — as  in  the  affair  of  Admiral  Byng.     The  private  biography  of  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  who  made  "  Damien's  bed  of  steel,"  would  be 
worth  reading ;   probably,  like   other  public   offenders,   they   were 
estimable  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and,  perhaps,  made 
amends  for  pouring  the  boiling  oil  upon  Damien  by  wasting  the  mid- 
night oil  upon  Voltaire.     Byng's  own  executioners  were  marines,  of  (as 
well  as  to)  whom,  one  may  tell  anything;  but  the  sailors  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Carraccioli,  might,  if  free  agents,  deserve  a  place  in 
history,  not  very  far  from  the  Damienicides.     Like  an  improvident 
Arab,  we  have  scattered  our  dates,  but  we  have  a  desire  to  know 
which  lies  nearest  to   the  functionary  who  was  going  to  execute 
Grisi,  in  tlie  "  Gazza  Ladra,"  for  stealing  a  silver  spoon,  because  we 
should  'ike  to  engage  his  services  for  the  next  offender  in  the  same 
line — sty  the  next  "  widow  of  fifty"  who  elopes  with  a  wealthy  boy  of 
ninetecB. 

The  publication  of  a  Series  of  Elegant  Extracts  from  Epitaphs 
would  seem  another  mode  of  satisfying  the  craving  which  exists  among 
us  to  bare  all  that  we  can  for  our  money.  With  accurate  references 
to  the  oflier  literature  of  the  country,  Uie  *<  Manual  oC  M!(ni\a&.<soX;^ 
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would  enable  the  inquiring  student  to  trace  those  who  act,  and  those 
who  write  of  their  acts,  to  the  &11  of  the  white  curtain  which  drops 
alike  upon  actor  and  critic.  Burke  might  issue  such  a  companion  to 
his  British  Heraldry,  or  Dodd  to  his  Baronetage— the  form  would  be 
simple  enough.    For  example: — 

**  Johnson,  Samuel.  Prorf$  nf  Identity. — He  wrote  a  dictionary 
out  of  his  own  head,  and  threatened  to  beat  impudence  out  of  Footer 
Wrote  a  piece,  Irene,  and  yet  was  a  friend  to  a  manager,  Garrick. 
The  first  person  who  put  parliamentary  speeches  into  English.  Being 
asked  whether  he  did  not  hope  to  see  a  certain  lady  in  Heaven,  re- 
plied that  he  had  no  wish  to  meet  fools  anywhere— nevertheless,  a  very 
nice  old  man  for  a  small  tea-party.  Is  mentioned  by  Lindley  Murray 
and  William  Cobbett.  Monument,  In  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  in  St 
Paul's." 

"  BuoNAPASTE,  Napolbon.  Proofs  of  Identity. — He  fought  several 
battles  with  various  persons,  and  gilt  the  dome  of  the  Hopital  des  In^ 
vaUdes.  His  intentions  towards  England  are  not  supposed  to  have 
contributed  to  a  certain  paving.  Ultimately,  he  said  he  should  ^  throw 
himself  upon  the  Prince  Regent;'  but  ^  our  fat  friend,'  from  prudential 
motives,  declined  such  an  honour.  He  would  not  allow  France  to 
rest  in  peace,  and  France  has  recently  returned  the  compliment;  and 
the  rattle  of  Parisian  fiacres  around  his  grave  succeeds  to  the  murmur 
of  the  Atlantic  waves.  Monument,  In  most  parts  of  continental 
Europe— the  Simplon  is  the  testimonial  most  creditable  to  his  philan- 
thropy, and  the  Boulogne  column  to  his  prudence." 

'^  Nelson,  Horatio.  Proofs  of  Idmtity. — ^He  had  but  one  arm, 
which  did  the  work  of  a  hundred.  He  exercised  a  most  paternal  care 
in  saving  French  sailors  from  drowning — ^for  he  either  compelled  them 
to  remain  on  their  own  shores  or  brought  them  safe  to  England.  He 
was  considered  the  sea-serpent  of  Old  Nile,  but  was  a  well  known, 
though  not  very  welcome  guest  at  the  Baltic.  Monument.  St 
Paul's,  Southey's  Life,  Campbell's  Ode,  and  the  heart  of  every  English 
sailor." 

This  kind  of  reference  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  large  number 
among  us,  but  a  sarcophagus  itself  will  not  consume  the  curiosity  of 
some  people.  They  will  know  who  succeeded  the  departed  person  in 
his  name,  honours,  and  estates,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  we 
saw  this  passion  carried  to  excess.  It  was  in  a  church  in  one  of  our 
suburbs,  and  inunediately  after  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,  at 
which  the  writer  had  the  honour  of  assistingy  as  the  French  say.  The 
vestry  is  very  small,  and  the  bride's  agitation  was  very  great, — in  fact, 
the  getting  up  "  Kobert  le  Diable"  in  a  back  drawing-room,  would  be 
nothing  to  the  scene  in  that  vestry.  So,  while  the  crowd  of  white- 
robed  angels,  called  bridesmaids,  rushed,  with  one  accord,  into  the  cell, 
and  exerted  themselves  mightily  to  hinder  one  another  from  doing 
any  good,  a  few  of  the  audience  retired  among  the  aisles  of  the 
bmlding  to  wait  the  restoration  to  calmness  of  the  newly-made  wife. 
While  so  engaged,  a  wandering  explorer  of  church  architectore  came 
in,  and  seeing  a  rather  large  monument,  surrounded  by  unwashed 
cherubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  overgrown  tumbler,  intended 
for  a  vase,  he  eagerly  proceeded  to  peruse  its  record.  It  set  forth  how 
a  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  merchant  of  London,  having  duly  filled  the 
posts  of  orerseer  tii  ibe  poor  and  churchwarden  of  the  paribh^  to  the 
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nteofle  delight  and  satasfiEUstion  of  mankind^  had,  on  the  27th  of 
rdbnuiiyy  1796,  retired  from  a  world  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  oma- 
lent^  and,  in  fatnre,  would  repose  in  a  vault  beneath  that  church. 

AH  this  the  image-worshipper  incontinentlj  copied,  with  one  of 
Cardan's  pencils,  into  a  red  memorandum  book.  Whether  or  not  he 
bought  the  writer  were  equally  interested  in  the  l^end,  he  turned, 
ad,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  said— 

^  Do  jou  happen  to  know,  sir,  anything  of  this  family?" 

^  Noddng,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  what  we  read  here.  Yon,  periiaps, 
died  to  obscorve  the  line  below  the  original  inscription?" 

**  Eh?— ah,  so  I  did!  Thank  you,  sir."  And  to  the  coot  of  the 
lemorial  were  added  the  words— '^  The  name  is  now  exUncL 

Still  the  copyist  did  not  seem  contented.  "  Extinct!"  he  muttered, 
Ad  then  he  paused. 

Suddenly  he  advanced  dose  to  the  tablet,  examined  it  all  over, 
<K>ped  down  and  scrutinized  the  under  edge,  looked  along  the  side 
Ig^  and  then  fetched  the  pew-opener's  chair  to  stand  upon  it  while 
$  peeped  upon  the  dusty  top  and  into  the  grimy  mouths  of  the 
hompsonic  guardian  angels.  Finally,  he  descended  and  retreated 
Dwly,  his  eyes  still  fix^  on  the  monument,  and  murmured,  as  he 
loed  mournfully  out  of  the  church — 

**  JVeUy  I  think  they  might  as  weU  have  added  the  name  ^  the 
tmt'masonr 
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T  was  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  making  easy  passage 
hrough  the  streets  that  the  nobility  clustered  so  thickly  on  the  bank 
t  the  river,  which  was  studded  with  great  houses,  flanked  with  high 
vaDed  gardens  towards  the  Strand.  Amongst  the  most  memorable  of 
hese  were  Durham  House,  Somerset  House,  York  House,  Arundel 
Souse,  and  SaUsbunr  House.  They  had  their  several  gates  and 
itairs ;  and  barges  of  various  sorts  enabled  the  indwellers  to  make 
lieir  transport  by  water,  without  inconvenience,  from  one  end  of  the 
own  to  the  other.  Remembering  what  a  voluptuous  age  was  that  of 
iie  Restoration,  it  is  worth  noting  to  what  shifts  and  extremities  the 
bdnty  ladies  and  scented  courtiers  were  put  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
lieir  affiiirs.  A  glance  at  the  origin  and  history  of  coaches  in  Eng- 
fend  will  shew  that  even  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  conveyances  of 
hat  kind  were  neither  very  convenient  nor  very  accessible. 

The  first  vehicles  known  in  England  were  the  chariots  (from  the 
?^rendi  charette\  or  whirlicotes,  which  were  in  use  in  the  reign  of 
Udhaxd  IL,  a  sort  of  rude  litter  on  wheehu  Then  came  the  coach, 
Stam  the  French,  carrasse,  formerly  written  carroche^  and  derived, 
mibaUy,  fix>m  the  Italian  carro  razzo,  red  carriage,)  about  the  reign 
if  Elisabeth.  The  first  coach  said  to  have  been  seen  in  England  was 
lie  ptpSpag^  of  Henry  Fitz-Allan»  steward  of  the  household  to  Queen 
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Elizabeth.*  But  it  could  not  have  been  a  very  elegant  machine,  for 
the  coaches  in  Grcrmany,  where  the  art  at  that  period  was  somewhat 
more  advanced,  arc  dcscnbed  as  ugly  vehicles,  made  of  four  boards, 
put  together  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.f  The  luxury,  however,  was 
no  sooner  discovered  than  the  invention  was  rapidly  seized  upon,  and 
applied  to  popular  use.  The  hackney  coaches  (derived  originally  from 
the  French  word  haqtienee,  which  at  first  implied  merely  a  back,  or 
horse  for  hire,  and  became,  ultimately,  corrupted  to  the  double  appli- 
cation,) were  introduced  about  1626,  and  were  to  be  had  in  the  streets 
or  at  the  inns  when  wanted.  At  first  there  were  not  more  tlian  twenty 
of  them,  and  they  were  found  to  be  such  a  disturbance  to  the  king  and 
queen  and  the  nobility  in  their  progress  through  the  streets,  that  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  placing  peculiar  restrictions  and  obligations 
upon  their  owners,  in  the  hope  of  abating  the  nuisance.  A  poet  of 
that  period  (the  poem  is  dated  1625,  the  year  when  the  hacknies  made 
their  first  appearance)  distinctly  refers  to  the  noise  of  the  coach-horses 
in  the  public  thoroughfares — 

"  When  the  street 

Begins  a  new  acquaintance  with  the  feet 

Of  lowd  coach- horses."]: 

In  the  early  part  of  Chai'les  II.'s  reign,  the  licences  of  the  hackney- 
coaches  were  limited  to  the  number  of  four  hundred;  but  a  few  years 
later  they  were  extended  to  seven  hundred,  merely  to  raise  money  for 
the  seraglio  of  the  king.     Well  might  the  satirist  exclaim — 

*^  Not  for  the  nation,  but  the  fair 
Our  treasury  provides  !** 

About  eight  or  nine  years  afterwards,  sedan  chairs  (so  called  from  the 
city  of  Sedan,  in  Champagne,)  began  to  be  adopted,  and  did  more  to 
bring  the  awkward  lumbering  hacknies  into  disrepute  than  all  the 
broadsides  of  Whitehall,  or  the  bell-ringers  of  Temple  Bar. 

Tlie  hacknies,  however,  notwitlistanding  their  rude  structure,  were 
in  great  demand  amongst  the  play-going  and  spendthrift  part  of  the 
community;  but  the  expensive  leaders  of  the  fashion  contrived  to  keep 
coaches  of  their  own.  Thus  Sedley,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  contrasts 
the  condition  of  a  man  of  ton  in  his  calash,  and  that  of  a  poor  acquaint- 
ance forced  to  put  up  with  the  miserable  alternative  of  a  hackney:— 

'*  Thou  in  rich  point,  and  Indian  silk  art  dress'd, 
Six  foreign  steeds  to  thy  calash  belong ; 
AMiilst  by  my  clothes  the  ragman  scarce  would  gain, 
And  an  uneasy  hackney  jolts  my  sides.*' 

Sedley  had  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  these  rumbling  vehicles  him- 
self, for  he  kept  his  own  carriage,  and  lived  sumptuously,  to  the  ulti-* 
mate  detruncnt  of  his  fortune.  In  an  epigram  on  a  court  friend,  who 
appears  to  have  anticipated  Father  Mathew,  and  "  taken  the  pledge" 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  dissipated  court  in  Europe,  he  hints  at  his 
equipage,  and  exults  in  his  "riotous  guilty  living:"— 


"  Thou  swear*st  thoult  drink  no  more ;  kind  heaven  tend 
Me  such  a  cook  or  coachman,  bat  no  fViend.' 


» 


From  numerous  passages  in  the  plays  and  squibs  of  that  period^ 
"  six  foreign  steeds"  seem  to  have  been  the  reigning  fashion.    WTioever 

*  London,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex,  by  Brewer  and  others. 

f  See  Pegge*8  Carialia  Miscellanea,  for  details  on  all  these  pohififc 

%  Poems,  by  Robert  Oomenal,  16S3. 
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could  afford  to  keep  a  carnage,  also  exliibited  the  ruinous  ambition  of 
a  stud,  consisting  of  Flemish  or  German  horses.  A  private  calash 
hardly  ever  appeared  in  the  streets  with  less  than  six  of  these  heavy- 
paced  cattle.  Dryden  speaks  of  the  "  Flanders  horses"  in  one  of  his 
epilogues  ;  and  Cromwell  was  driving  Thurlow  with  six  German 
horses  in  Hyde  Park,  when  he  was  thi'own  out,  and  gave  occasion, 
amongst  the  other  ridiculous  productions  of  the  time,  to  Sir  John 
Birkenhead's  poem  of  the  "  Jolt."*  Cleiveland,  describing  the  dally-^ 
ing  gallant,  says  that  he — 

"  Thinks  there's  no  heaven  like  a  bale  of  djce, 
Six  horses,  and  a  coach  with  a  device." 

And  Mallet,  in  his  famous  dialogue  between  two  horses,  makes  the 
steed  of  Charles  I.  complain  of  the  king's  mistresses  flaunting  about 
with  their  ceremonial  equipages: — 

'*  The  misses  take  phice,  each  advanced  to  be  dachess. 
With  pomp  great  as  queens,  in  their  coach  and  six  horses." 

The  hackney-coaches  clustered  principally  about  Bow  Street  and 
Covent  Garden,  where  they  were  most  in  demand  in  the  evenings. 
The  actresses  were,  in  many  ways,  their  best  customers,  except  such 
as  had  the  use  of  carriages  supplied  by  their  lovers.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  however,  they  had  no  great  distances  to  traverse  on  their 
"way  home,  the  popular  favourites  living  close  to  the  theatre,  and  in 
one  instance  actually  in  it.  D'Avenant,  when  he  opened  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  theatre,  boarded  his  four  principal  ladies  in  his  own  house — Mrs. 
Davenport,  JMrs.  Saunderson,  lilrs.  Davies,  and  IVIrs.  Long ;  memor- 
able names,  since  they  were  amongst  the  very  earliest  women-actors 
regularly  licensed  under  a  patent.  Craven  Buildings  was  subsequently 
the  residence  of  several  distinguished  actresses.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  had 
a  house  here,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and, 
to  carry  the  interest  nearer  to  our  day,  Elliston,  Madame  Vestris,  and 
others  now  hving,  resided  in  the  same  place.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  after- 
wards removed  to  Howard  Street,  close  to  Mrs.  Porter,  who  lived  in 
Arundel  Street ;  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  upon  taking  leave  of  the  stage, 
retired  to  a  pretty  river-side  villa  called  Ragman's  Castle,  not  far  from 
Strawberry  Hill.  The  dramatists  also  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  theatres.  Congreve  had  a  house  in  Surrey 
Street,  and  Vanbrugh  in  Scotland  Yard,  contiguous  to  his  grand 
Italian  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Dryden  alone  kept  clear  of  the 
bustle,  in  Grerard  Street,  at  the  back  of  Leicester  house,  with  the  plea- 
sant privilege  of  looking  out  upon  its  costly  gardens,  although,  strangely 
enough,  he  preferred  writing  in  the  street  parlour. 

How  familiar  places  acquire  a  poetical  interest  when  we  come  to 
pause  over  such  celebrities  as  these  !  One  does  not  gather  up  slight 
facts  of  this  kind  to  no  purpose.  It  is  something,  after  all,  to  know 
that  from  this  plain,  solid,  old-fashioned  house,  Dryden  launched  the 
thunders  of  his  pen;  that  in  this  dim  and  tangled  nook  of  houses  Con- 
greve often  made  love,  in  his  own  spiritual  and  courtierly  way,  to  the 
beautiful  Bracegirdle,  whom  he  afterwards  abandoned  for  the  grosser 

*  It  18  to  this  incident  Birkenhead  alludes  in  one  of  his  '*  Forty  Four  Queries  to 
tlie  Life  of  Queen  Dick.**  He  asks—**  Whether  Mr.  Thurlow  is  not  the  proudest 
man  in  the  nation,  because  he  could  not  be  satisfied  till  he  bad  the^Protector  for  his 
coachman  ?**— TWo  Cmtwries  ofPauCs  Churchyard. 
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speDs  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbcnnoagh  ;  that  in  this  great  diiiia  ware- 
house, once  a  pbiyhouse,  D'Avenant's  sprightly  lodgers  used  to  tease 
him  unmercifully  about  Shakspearc  and  his  Firench  nose;  and  that  in 
this  dark,  dingy,  slippery  street  running  down  like  a  sewer  to  the 
river,  an  EngUsh  dramatic  poet  refused  to  see  Voltaire,  excqit  as  a 
private  gentleman;  as  if  the  artificial  conventions  of  society  were  really 
of  a  nobler  mould  and  stamp  than  the  dignities  of  nature!  Poor  Con- 
greve!  poor  with  all  his  wit,  all  his  fortune,  his  duchess^  and  his 
"  face."  Into  what  on  atom  he  dwindles  at  this  distance  of  time  beside 
his  colossal  friend  of  Grerard  Street,  who  mixed  with  none  but  men  of 
genius,  and  who  was  taunted  by  Pope  with  not  being  a  genieei  man! 
Think  of  that — ^Dryden  not  a  genteel  man.  Why,  you  might  tranalate 
the  phrase  into  any  language  imder  the  sun,  and  you  could  not  dis- 
guise its  origin.  Nobody  but  Pope,  with  his  lambent  finger  on  hia 
cheek,  and  his  fine  cambric  imagination  fretted  by  vapours  and  a 
sickly  stomach,  could  have  dreamt  of  applying  such  a  word  to  Diyden. 

But,  see  how  the  bare  mention  of  these  localities  tempts  us  into 
suggestive  episodes;  and  there  would  be  no  end  to  this  sort  of  gossip 
if  wc  ventured  to  indulge  in  it,  and  were  not  restrained  by  the  consi- 
deration that  we  are  collecting  hints  for  speculation  rather  than  q>ecu- 
lating  upon  them. 

From  the  time  when  scenery  was  first  introduced  by  D'Avenant  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,*  and  afterwards  extensively  improved  upon  by  Bettertim 
at  Dorset  Garden,  the  accommodation  in  the  theatres  became  an  object 
of  evident  solicitude  with  managers.  In  Shakspeare's  time^  when,  be 
it  remembered,  there  were  no  women  behind  the  scenes,  the  privil^e 
of  sitting  upon  the  stage,  where  stools  were  let  out  to  hire,  was  enjoyed 
by  the  nobility  and  people  of  fosliion.  We  have  many  allusions  to 
this  in  old  poems  and  pamphlets.  The  following  may  be  selected  as 
a  concise  illustration  of  that  phase  of  ancient  manners:— 

**  BvftiB,  the  courtier,  at  the  theater,  ^- 

Leaving  the  best  and  most  conspicaoos  place, 
Doth  either  to  the  stage  himselfe  transferre, 

Or  through  a  grate  doth  shew  his  doaUe  tnce ; 
For  that  the  clamorous  fry  of  imies  of  court 

Fills  up  the  private  roomes  of  greater  price ; 
And  such  a  place,  where  all  may  have  resort, 

He  in  his  singularity  doth  despise."! 

The  ^'private  roomes"  were  equivalent  to  the  private  boxes  of  the 

modem  theatre ;  and  the  ^^  grate"  probably  referred  to  some  special 

nooks   where  the  exdusives  were  wont  to  ensconce  themselvea. 

Again:— 

"  The  Globe  to-morrow  acts  a  pleasant  play  i 
In  hearing  it,  consume  the  irkesome  day. 
Goe  take  a  pipe  of  Co :  the  crowded  stage 
Must  needs  be  graced  with  you  and  your  page ; 
Sweare  for  a  place  with  each  controlung  foole. 
And  send  your  hackney  servant  for  a  stoole.*'^ 

*  The  "  Aglaura  of  Suckling**  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  acted  with 
scenes,  such  decorations  havingbeen  previously  confined  to  masks.  It  was  hton^tt 
out  at  the  private  house  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  Suckliiig  bore  all  the  stage  ezpeoaet 
himself.  The  dresses  were  sumptuous,  and  the  play  was  ''got  up"  on  a  sMie  of 
unparalleled  magnifieenee. 

t  Ej^grams,  by  Sir  John  Davii,  1598. 
t  Fdlies  AniSraue,  coonpOed  liy  Henry  Button,  1619. 
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With  the  introduction  of  women-actors  this  custom  iqypeara  to  have 

declined,  and  to  have  been  ultimately  abandoned  altogether.     The 

public  were  no  sooner  banished  from  the  stage,  than  greater  care  was 

bestowed  upon  the  fitting-np  of  the  audience  part  of  the  house,  and 

the  seats,  which  had  formerly  been  mere  naked  benches,  were  furnished 

with  mats  or  cushions.     Dry  den,  in  1692,  refers  to  the  covered  seats 

in  Drury  Lane,  and  reproves  the  wilful  carelessness  of  a  portion  of  the 

audience— 

**  Who,  to  saye  coachhire,  trudge  along  the  street, 
Thai  print  our  matted  seats  with  dirty  feet*** 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  earliest  allusion  on  record  to  the  use  of  mats  and 
cushions  in  the  theatre.  Dryden's  prologues  and  epilogues  are 
crowded  with  similar  illustrative  points.  In  one  he  tells  us  that  the 
price  of  admission  was  half-a-crown  (a  popular  charge  in  those  days!); 
and  in  another  he  speaks  of  the  persons  who  specially  conferred  their 
lustre  on  the  gallery.  "  My  province!**  exclaims  Lord  Flropant,  " lies 
in  the  boxes,  ogling  my  hafr-crown  away.**  From  one  of  Mrs.  Behn's 
pert  epilogues  we  gather  also  that  the  price  to  the  boxes  was  half-a- 
crown  ;t  and  it  would  seem  that  ladies  paid  four  shillings,  perhaps,  for 
some  particular  seats.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  two  galleries, 
at  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  one  shilling.  The  former  was  fre- 
quented by  a  class  of  women  who,  the  better  to  disguise  or  assist  their 
unfortunate  occupation,  always  appeared  in  vizard-masks,  and  were 
further  to  be  distinguished  by  a  profusion  of  ribbands  on  the  front  of 
their  dresses4     Thus  Dryden:— 

<«Bat  stay ;  methinks  some  vizard-mask  I  see 
Cast  out  her  lure  from  the  mid  gallery : 
About  her  all  the  fluttering  sparks  are  ranged ! 
The  noise  continues,  though  the  scene  is  changed.''§ 

The  huge  ecmts  worn  by  these  "  sparks'*  were  as  conspicuous  as  the 
ribban£  ot^^  vizards.  Tom  Brown  (that  wicked  dog,  but  brilliant 
wit)  notices  them,  speaking  of  a  smart  point  hitting  some  "  spark**— 

'^So  hard  and  so  pat^ 
TiU  he  hides  with  his  hat 
His  monstrous  craYat"i| 

Wituxmld,  in  "  The  Way  of  the  World,**  is  the  representative  of 
this  class  of  silly  pretenders.  ^^  Dost  thou  not  know  me?**  exclaims 
Sir  WUful;  "  by'r  lady,  nor  I  thee,  thou  art  so  becravated  and  be- 
perriwigged.**  The  mask  was  the  understood  ma^  of  the  wearer^s 
profession.  Hence  MiUaman^$  rage  with  Mirabel — ^*  /  go  to  the  play 
in  a  mask!**  In  Steele's  time,  virtuous  women  used  to  frequent  the 
theatre  with  masks  on  the  first  nights  of  new  plays.  The  reason  Steele 
assigns  for  their  selection  of  first  nights,  has  a  touch  of  pungent  satire 
in  it  that  lays  bare  one  of  the  furtive  vices  of  the  day.  Alluding  to 
the  licentious  plays  then  in  vogue,  he  adds,  <^  Sudi  incidents  as  these 
make  some  ladies  wholly  absent  themselves  from  the  play-house ;  and 
others  never  miss  the  first  day  of  a  play,  lest  it  dunddprave  too  luscious 
to  admii  their  going  with  any  countenance  to  it  on  the  seeondJ*% 

During  the  performances,  oranges  were  scdd  in  every  part  of  the 


•  Prologue  to  Cleomenes.  f  Epilogue  to  the  Dutch  Lover. 

This  custom  continued  to  a  later  date.  §  Prologue  to  the  Miatflkei 

I  Ton  Brown's  PolilloB  to  the  Lords  ui  OoimeiL       ^  ^wctator,  No.  51. 
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house,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  custom  amongst  the  gentlemen  to  hand 
oranges  to  the  ladies  in  the  intervals  of  the  acts.     This  custom  is 
alluded   to  in  several  comedies.     The  orange-girls  made  a  striking 
feature  in  the  gay  scene,  with  their  picturesque  hoods,  serge  petticoats, 
and  pastoral  baskets  ;  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  Nell  Gwynne  first 
attracted  attention,  the  costume,  no  doubt,  giving  full  effect  to  her  arch 
and  laughing  beauty.     The  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  occupation 
of  these  "  orange-gii'ls,"  was  one  of  the  chief  fascinations  of  the  play- 
house.    They  lUways  had  something  witty  and  satirical  to  say  to  the 
periwigged  gallants  who  came  amongst  them  in  a  storm  of  curls  and 
perfumes,  and  they  helped  very  considerably,  by  their  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  libertines  of  both  sexes  who  frequented  the  theatres,  to 
enliven  the  comedy  of  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  lobbies  and  boxes. 
Billets-doux  constantly  passed  through  their  hands,  and  their  pretty 
baskets  were  frequently  employed  to  convey  notes  of  assignation  hidden 
under  the  shadow  of  their  golden  fruit.     They  exercised  a  privileged 
familiarity  on  such  occasions,  which  enabled  them  to  discharge  their 
delicate  diplomacy  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  or   to  extricate 
themselves  from  any  unforeseen  difficulty  without  suspicion.  It  was  in 
the  popular  character  of  an  orange-girl,  accompanied  by  Miss  Price  in 
a  similar  disguise,  that  Miss  Jennings,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Court  beauties,  went  to  visit  Rochester,  when  he  set  up  as  a  Ger- 
man conjuror,  near  Drury  Lane.     De  Grammont's  account  of  Roches- 
ter's frolic  is  infinitely  amusing  ;  and  Miss  Jennings'  mad-cap  excur- 
sion is  hardly  less  curious,  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  period. 
The  ladies  made  their  way  on  foot  from  St.  James's  through  the  Park, 
with  their  little  baskets  on  their  arms,  and  got  into  a  hackney-coach  at 
Charing   Cross.     Passing  the  theatre,   where  the   Queen  and  the 
Duchess  of  York  were  seated  in  state,  they  thought  it  would  greatly 
increase    the  merriment  of  the  jest,  if  they  went  in,   and  offered 
their  oranges  for  sale  under  the  royal  box.     This  lively  sally  was  no 
sooner  suggested  than  executed;   but  they  had  hardly*%ntered  the 
lobby,  when  they  met  Beau  Sydney,  who  was  paying  his  •court  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  her  Royal  Ilighness  not  having  tlicn  cast  her  sor- 
ceries, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pretensions,  upon  the  reckless 
Etherege.     The  coxcomb,  however,  was  too  much  engrossed  with  ad- 
miration of  himself  to  perceive  the  sylph  and  her  attendant.     "  He 
passed  them,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  gives  a  very  sprightly  version 
of  the  story,  "  humming  an  air  and  combing  his  voluminous  wig,  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  graces  to  notice  those  which  lurked  under 
the  little  liood,  and  were  now  averted  from  his  gaze.    Not  so  Killigrew, 
who  next  advanced;  he  was  struck  at  once  by  the  n3rmph-like  gait  and 
air  which   broke  through  all   disguise,   and  accosted  the  pretended 
orange-girl  with  a  freedom  which  at  once  offended  and  terrified  her. 
She  began  to  think  that  she  might  sell  her  oranges  too  dear;  and 
Miss  Price,  observing  that  her  indignation  would  betray  her  if  her 
fears  did  not,  drew  her  away  in  haste.     They  escaped  through  the 
crowd,  and  calling  another  hackney-coach,  they  again  set  forward."* 
The  rest  of  their  adventure  was  no  less  unfortunate,  and  they  were 
obliged,  at  last,  to  make  their  retreat  to  the  palace  as  well  as  they 
could,  without  having  effected  the  object  for  which  they  set  out. 

*  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II. — De  GramnumL    Pepya. 
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THE   TWIN   GIANTS. 

▲    LEGEND    OF    THE    CLIFTON    BOCKS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOU  OF   "  THE   PORCELAIN   TOWER." 

THE  FIB8T  PART. 
'*  Who  cansed  the  giant  in  this  \f\nee  to  die  ?*' 

MOROANTK  MaOOIORB. 

*TwAs  in  Earth's  younger  day» 

Ere  the  beard  of  Time  had  grown  so  grey, 

Ere  Druids  bent  at  Stanton  Drew, 

And  when  England's  white-wash'd  walls  were  new, 

Among  the  fresh  but  sturdy  trees. 
Over  those  fhiitful  shores  that  grew 
Where  dirty  Sabrina  to  ocean  descends. 

And  rolls  like  a  pig  in  the  mud  at  her  ease, 
There  dwelt  two  giants,  brothers  and  friends. 
They  regarded  each  other  as  brother  and  brother — 

Such  Qoram  deem'd  Vincent,  such  Vincent  deem'd  Goram ; 
But  I  know  not  if  either  had  father  or  mother. 
Or  if  at  that  period  there  lived  any  other. 

Or  if  any  such  had  existence  before  'em. 

How  there  came  to  exist  such  a  huge  pair  of  folks 

I  never  could  guess,  nor  was  told,  nor  have  read — 
Perhaps  they  sprung  out  of  a  forest  of  oaks. 

But  assuredly  not  from  a  parsley  bed. 
One  might  doubt  if  they  ever  were  infants  at  all. 

But  if  they  were  such,  I  would  simply  remark, 
That  to  serve  as  their  pap-boat  a  boat  had  been  small. 

And  their  cradle  were  little  if  less  than  the  ark. 
They'd  have  nursed  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  as  a  doll. 

And  perform'd  a  fit  feat  for  mankind  to  admire — 
As  a  humming-top  using  the  dome  of  St  Paul, 

Or  have  m^e  it  a  peg-top  with  Salisbury  spire. 

One  day, — it  was  very  agreeable  weather. 

The  air  was  soft  and  still, — 
Vincent  and  Goram  sat  together 

On  the  top  of  an  eminent  hill. 
The  sun  smiling  downwards  so  warmly  and  brightly. 
The  mammoths  were  frisking  about  very  lightly ; 
The  icthyosaurus  and  plesiosanrus 
(Who  afterwards  died  to  be  specimens  for  us) 
Were  crawling,  and  turning,  and  twisting,  and  twining. 
Enjoying  the  warming,  admiring  the  shining. 
And  not  for  a  moment  divining 

That  their  limbs  so  full  of  quick  actions 

Should  ever  be  petrifactions, 

And  that  centuries  hence  should  see  'em 

Arranged  in  the  British  Museum : 
And  the  cheiropodon  whisk'd  his  tail  in  the  air. 
With  a  sort  of  expression  of  **  devil  may  care." 

But  Vincent  look'd  thoughtful  and  Goram  look'd  dull, 

(For  the  latter  was  mark'd  by  a  thickness  of  scall,) 

And  '^ncent  at  last  the  glad  silence  'gan  roar 

With  a  voice  like  an  organ,  but  louder  by  far. 

Loud  it  was,  but  not  ungracious. 

For  his  spirit  was  mild  though  his  lungs  were  capacious. 

**  Goram,"  he  said^  **  I  am  sad  to  think 

How  life  is  fleeting  o'er  us — 
We  wake,  we  sleep,  we  eat,  we  drink  ; 
And,  lo,  these  things  before  us ! 
VOL,  HL  T 
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Oar  mastodoDta,  our  eheiropodonta, 

Oar  icthyosaori,  oar  plesuNtaari, 
Which  yoa  and  I  eat  whenever  we  want  a 

Somewhat  to  swallow 

To  fill  ap  a  hollow— 
They  go  oa  as  wisely  as  either  yon  or  L 
They  2eep  and  they  wake,  they  drink  and  they  eat. 
And  frolic  aroand  as  on  light  little  feet, 
Nor  know  that  to-morrow  theyHl  serve  as  fat  meat; 
Or  dving  in  some  little  chink  of  the  stones. 
Lie  there  till  the  soft  earth  grows  hard  roand  their  hones. 
And  shall  sach  be  oar  fkte  ?    Shall  oar  names  and  oar  deeds 
Be  for  ever  anknown  to  the  race  that  sneceeds  ? 
Shall  we  not  do  some  act  a  renown  that  may  yield. 
And  exalt  as  above  these  poor  beasts  of  the  field?* 

'*  Well,"  Goram  said,  and  scratch'd  his  head. 
Which  was  thickly  matted  with  whalebone  hair ; 

**  I^et  OS  baild  a  great  moand,  with  its  foot  on  the  groand. 
And  its  head  very  loftily  raised  in  the  air: 

I^t  us  build  it  of  rocks,  and  the  bones  of  oar  fiocks 
Shall  be  stack  aU  aroand  it  as  marks  of  oar  power ; 

And  we  thus  shall  disclose  what  great  giaats  were  those 
Who  could  raise  on  the  earth  so  enormous  a  tower. 
And  eat  so  much  manunoths  as  we  shall  devour ; 

So  do  you  pick  some  rocks  from  this  hill*s  craggy  ude. 

And  I  will  take  measures  new  bones  to  provide, 

"  Then  new  people  would  say,**  Vincent  made  him  reply, 

"  Mark  the  pnde  of  the  giants  of  old  I — 
They  rear*d  np  great  pillars  of  rock  to  the  sky, 
And  exalted  the  bones  of  their  creatures  on  high. 

But  their  own  have  sunk  into  the  mould  I 
They  work'd  with  no  wise  or  beneficent  aims. 
And  therefore  Renown  hath  forgotten  their  names.** 

**  liCt  us  hear  your  own  plans,  then,'*  said  Goram ; 

**  No  doubt  thou  art  wiser  than  I." 
But  though  he  spoke  thus  with  a  view  to  decorum. 

He  thought  it  was  telling  a  lie. 

And  Vincent  pursued : — "  Let  as  do  some  great  deed. 

To  make  Envy  die  at,  and  Malice  grow  dumb ; 
That  may  gain  us  eternal  renown  as  our  meed, 

And  astonish  the  natives  in  ages  to  come. 
Behold  this  fair  lake  that  out-stretches  so  vast  here. 

And  think  what  a  rich  soil  the  water  conceals  I 
From  numberless  hills  all  the  waters  are  cast  here, 
Which  every  new  year  make  it  oilier  than  last  year ; 
A  bottomless  bottom  of  mud  is  ainass*d  here ; 
And  if  we  should  drain  it  we  form  a  fiit  pastore. 
Besides — 'tis  worth  heeding— 
By  such  a  proceeding 

We  gain  an  abundance  of  newts  and  of  eels" — 
(The  newts  were  the  saurians  renown'd  in  our  song. 
And  the  eels  great  sea-monsters,  three  hundred  feet  long,) 
*'  Let  us  cleave  then  a  passage  just  here  through  the  rocks, 
And  win  this  fine  pasture  to  fold  in  our  fiocks." 

But  Goram  was  heavy  and  slow. 

And  fear'd  that  the  toil  would  be  great ; 
Moreover,  he  wanted  to  know. 
And  requested  his  brother  to  state. 
With  what  sort  of  tool  they  could  possibly  shiver 
That  firm  mass  of  rock  'twixt  the  Ue  and  the  riirer  ? 
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**  L«tTa  tiiat  to  mj  eaie," 
Hit  eompanioa  replied  i 
**  And  I  wul  prepare, 
And  I  win  proTide^ 
A  soitable  tool  for  the  porpoM  in  view^ 
That  will  serve  very  wml  for  mytdf  and  for  yon. 
For,  a  few  days  ago,  as  I  wander  d  alone^ 
VTiih  my  hook  and  my  line  by  the  side  of  the  brook,** 
(His  line  was  a  cable,  an  anchor  his  hook-- 
Whence  he  got  them  I  know  not,  I  know  hat  the  foet— 
And  the  brook  was  the  sea,  if  we  most  be  exact ;) 
**  To  essay  and  to  look,  if^  1^  hook  and  by  crook, 
I  might  coax  a  leviathan  oat  of  his  nook,— 
It  so  came  to  jpass, 
That  I  met  with  a  mass 
Of  a  certain  material  mneh  harder  than  stone. 
Its  name  and  its  class  and  components  nnknown ; 
And  this  to  an  oak-ttem  strongly  tied. 
With  a  rope  I  shaU  spin 
Oat  of  crocodile  skin. 
Shall  make  as  a  pickaxe  the  rocks  to  divide. 
In  tarn,  my  brother,  behoves  ns  moil. 
And  tend  oar  flocks  when  we  cease  from  toil ; 
And  lest  oar  high  parposes  prove  a  poor  boast. 
Let  as  lay  some  small  wager  on  who  shall  do  most : 
As  twenty  large  krakens,  or  forty  fine  rocs. 
Or  a  thoosand  fiit  mammoths,  the  best  of  oar  flocks.** 

Vincent,  of  coarse,  was  con^need  he  shonld  win ; 
And  Coram,  thoaf[h  dall,  was  too  wise  to  step  in 
To  sach  immment  risk 

Of  the  loss  of  some  meals ; 
So  his  answer  was  brisk 
To  his  brother's  appeals : 
"  I  do  not  spy  wisdom,"  he  said,  "  in  yonr  words ; 

Let  each  of  as  do  as  seems  heat  in  his  view. 
I  will  attend  to  oar  flocks  and  oar  herds. 

And  yoa,  if  it  yoa  like — if  yoar  taste  it  may  strike — 
May  go  and  pick  channels  among  the  rocks." 
And  uien  he  added,  and  smiled  so  grim, 
('Twas  a  very  sly  sort  of  a  smile  for  him ; 
But  Coram  at  times  was  a  bit  of  a  fox,) 
And  his  tongae  went  over  his  upper  lip. 
As  a  wave  of  the  sea  o*er  the  bows  of  a  ship^— 
"  Trast  me  to  take  care  of  oar  herds  and  our  floeks." 

So  the  wiser  giant  form*d  his  axe. 

And  braised  the  earth  with  sore  attacks ; 

Whilst  thoaghtless  Gonun,  prone  to  mnnch, 
(His  jaws  would  work  thoogfa  liis  hands  were  lax,) 

Went  ^thering  oak*trees  many  a  bnneht 

To  broil  a  lion  and  elk  for  lonciL 
He  stuck  a  small  ash- tree  throagh  both  of  their  backs, 
And  twirrd  them  round  before  the  fire. 

And  basted  them  well  by  sf  ueesing  a  seal ; 
Devoted  some  moments  to  sniif  and  admire^ 

And  then  made  a  very  delectable  meaL 
Soch  was  the  way  he  spent  his  time ; 

Or,  unemployed  by  nobler  cares. 
Not  having  taste  for  aught  sahlime. 

Set  Sampson's  posts  for  wolves  and  bears. 

Bat  after  awhile,  growing  th<vonghly  sick 

Of  silently  sauntering  to  and  m, 
And  seeing  his  brother  so  busy  and  quick. 

And  knowing  that  be  was  so  lasy  and  slow— 
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Scarcely  contriving  a  mom  to  bmile^ 
By  throwing  great  rockf  at  Lun^  lale  ;* 
And  eking  oat  time  from  noon  till  dusky 
By  picking  his  teeth  with  an  eleidiant'a  tuak ; 
He  knew  not  himself  the  reason  why. 
Bat  he  suddenly  made  a  resolve  to  try 
And  cot  a  cainal  also. 

This  plot  coneeiyed,  he  was  not  lax 

To  carry  ont  his  plan ; 
So  he  borrow'd  the  loan  of  Vincent's  axe. 

And  withoat  delay  began. 
At  Vincent's  work  he  seem'd  to  seofl^ 
Thongfa  he  scarce  had  reason  why ; 
So  he  chose  a  spot,  some  three  miles  off. 
Where  his  own  canal  shonld  lie : 
Which  he  meant  should  be  better,  in  erery  reapeet. 
Than  that  one  which  Vincent  had  thonght  to  dffect ; 
Wider  and  shorter,  and  sloped  off  more  cunningly. 
That  the  waves  of  the  lake  shonld  glide  out  through  it  nmni 

Ohd  he  thus  should  find  employ, 
Vincent  lent  his  axe  with  joy ; 

And  both  at  last  agreed 
By  hourly  turns  to  hew  the  rocks— 
By  hourly  turns  to  tend  their  flocks— 

And  lest  there  mi^ht  succeed 
Dispute  about  their  tmies  of  trial. 
To  raise  up  truth  above  denial 
They  made  a  most  appropriate  dial 

For  such  gigantic  powers : 
A  branchless  pine-tree  fonn'd  the  gnomon. 
With  trenches  carved  out  on  the  common 

To  indicate  the  hours. 
And  Ooram  deeming  that  his  plan 
Would  shorter  be,  and  simpler  than 
What  his  competitor  began. 

Consented  to  a  wager : 
If  he  had  been  a  wiser  man. 

He  would  have  been  a  sager. 

*<  If  I  should  lose,"  bold  Vincent  said, 

**  I>evolve  the  duty  on  my  hands 
Of  gathering  bushes  for  our  bed. 
And  trees  and  branches  dry  and  dead. 

To  feed  our  fire  with  brands ; 
Added  to  which,  and  free  fVom  feigning. 
Throughout  the  term  of  life  remaining, 
ril  take  on  me,  without  complaining. 
The  building,  covering,  and  maintaining. 
The  fencing,  planting,  watering,  draining. 

Of  all  our  tenements  and  lands.** 

"  And  I,"  said  Coram,  »  if  I  lose, 
(But  that  I  don*t  intend,  or  choose,) 

For  ever  will  supply 
A  weekly  tribute  to  your  hand, 
Of  twelve  fat  mastodonta,  and 

A  megatherium  pie." 

Vincent,  now  a  practised  hand. 

Lost  no  moment  of  his  hour. 
But  his  progress  rightly  plann'd, 

With  a  due  reserve  of  power : 
For  well  knew  he,  that  oft,  indeed. 

The  greater  the  haste  the  less  the  speed." 

*  A  barren  bland,  near  tfac  month  of  the  Bristol  O 
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Bat  (]k)rain  work*d  hard  whilst  his  muscles  were  pliant ; 
For  Goram,  when  roosed,  was  a  mighty  fierce  giant. 

The  hill  was  soon  riren  with  cracks ; 
And  still  on  the  rocks,  as  he  batter'd  and  battered. 
Large  splinters  across  to  the  Severn  were  scattered — 

Earth  shook  with  his  forceful  attacks : 
And  Antipodes  (far  away  over  the  ocean,) 
Leaped  up  with  a  sharp,  perpendicular  motion, 
Without  any  previous  purpose  or  notion, 

At  every  strong  blow  of  his  axe. 

But  whilst  Vincent  went  steadily,  steadily  on. 

Coram  grew  tired,  and  greatly  desired. 
He  had  not  committed-— (Oh,  giant !  short-witted ! 
How  greatly  such  doddy-brains  are  to  be  pitied!) — 

Himself  in  the  mode  we  have  treated  upon. 
He  thought,  with  a  sigh,  of  the  weekly  pie, 

Which  he  rather  would  cook  for  himself  than  his  brother ; 
And  he  'fan  to  think  if  he  might  not  shrink 

Out  of  his  compact  in  some  way  or  other. 
He  pick'd  at  the  hill,  with  small  power  or  skill. 

For  only  a  very  few  minutes'  together ; 
Then  threw  down  his  implement 
Swearing  he  simply  meant 
To  rest  for  a  moment  and  look  at  the  weather. 

But  for  an  hour  together  he*d  linger. 

Biting  his  cocoa-nut  husk  of  a  finger. 
Or  sucking  his  thumb  of  rhinoceros  leather. 

Then  again  he  would  take  the  tool 
And  work  without  design  or  rule, 
Clipping  a  little  off  here  and  there. 
Till  after  a  time  he  made  it  his  care 
To  hew  for  himself  a  great  arm-chair 
Wherein  he  might  sit,  with  an  easy  air. 
As  oft  as  the  weather  was  hot,  to  cool 

His  porpoise  toes  in  the  river  below : 

For  already  the  waters  began  to  flow 
Through  the  rocks  that  have  form*d  our  theme ; 
And  'twas  pleasant  to  sit  with  his  feet  in  the  stream. 

Ye  who  have  roam'd,  with  favoured  feet. 

Through  the  enchanted  grounds  of  Blaise, 
(Know  ye  a  scene  that's  half  so  fair  ?) 
Have  seen  the  giant's  stony  seat 

Such  as  'twas  form'd  in  ancient  days — 
Still  do  they  call  it,  •*  Goram's  chair."* 
Now  o*er  the  top  ashes  ^cefully  bow. 
Ever-green  ivy-trails  climb  up  it  now ; 
Grass,  moss,  and  woodbine,  its  cushion  have  made ; 

Festoons  of  roses  hang  over  its  arms ; 
Foxglove  and  nightshade  are  round  it  array'd, 

And  soft-scented  clematis  adds  to  its  charms. 
Thus  its  attractions  are  forty  times  greater 
(Thanks  to  the  tasteful  upholstery  of  nature — 
Thanks  to  old  Time  with  his  fine  necromancy) 
Than  ever  the  muddy-brain*d  giant  conld  fiancy. 

iraai*s  Chair,"  or  "  The  Giant's  Cfhair,**  in  the  beautiful  gronnds  of  Blaise  CasUe  at 
^  li  a  rcmailnble  rock,  in  form  closely  resemblinir  an  aim-chair.  It  Is  distant  about 
IM  fnoL  Bristol,  and  Is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  through  which  runs  a  rivulet, 
r  oointesv,  the  River  Trim.  Traditiou  relates,  as  stated  in  the  text  (but  stetemeoU  in 
m  ior  noOiinr,  which  gives  occasion  to  this  note  in  prose),  that  the  giant  Gonun  used 
tk«  cMr  and  Mtiie  his  feet  in  the  water  bdow. 
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"  Give  me  your  hand :  mach  joy  and  fiivonr  to  yon; 
Yon  are  the  King's  now. — Sbaksfeabe. 

IX. 

By  one  of  those  fortuities  which  render  truth  sometimes  stranger 
than  fiction,  the  unhappy  parents  of  our  hero,  between  whom,  it 
will  be  remembered,  a  separation  had  token  place  many  months  be- 
fore, were  now  brought,  face  to  face,  tout  a  cowpy  in  the  small  bock 
parlour  of  a  chemist's  shop,  in  Somers  Town.  A  crowd  had  collected 
before  the  glazed  door,  owing  to  a  person  having  been  carried  within 
who  had  a  few  minutes  before  fallen  down  in  a  fit.  The  good  mother, 
passing  at  the  time,  being  well  known  to  the  compounder  of  drugs, 
gained  ready  admittance  ;  and  prompted  by  something  better  tlian 
curiosity,  approadied  the  unfortimate  suflferer  just  as  he  was  "  coming 
to.'*  Ho  sooner  had  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  object  in  question,  than 
tlic  epileptic  shock  seemed  instantaneously  conveyed  by  contact  witli 
the  patient,  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  faintly  exclaimed,  "  Ilobert!" 
and  sank  on  a  chair  beside  him.  The  one  was  tlie  horloger,  Elliston 
himself,  and  the  good  Samaritan  no  other  than  his  faithful  helpmate, 
whose  affection  for  her  husband  neglect  had  never  weakened  nor 
separation  estranged.  But  this  rencontre  was  Destiny  ratlier  than 
enhance,  or  "  Chance,  direction,  whidi  they  could  not  see;"  for  being 
thus  brought  together,  a  renewal  of  conjugal  rights  was  the  result;  and 
u  cottage,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  was  token  and  furnished  for 
the  aged  couple — the  expenses  of  wliich,  young  Elliston,  with  some 
a.ssistance  from  the  Doctor,  cheerfully  engaged  to  defray.  The  old 
lady,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  comfort  thus  provided — she  died 
in  November,  1798.  On  EUiston's  return  to  Bath,  in  1799,  lie  found 
his  father  in  o  very  alarming  state,  who  was  therefore  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  cottage  to  his  son's  house,  where  he  lingered  till  the 
June  of  the  following  year,  and  then  expired.  The  fact  was,  both 
mother  and  son  hod  gone  through  mucli  vexation  and  painful  trouble 
on  the  watchmaker's  account.  Drink  had  sadly  disordered  Nature's 
works;  and  the  time-piece  man  was  no  more.  If  his  amiable  mate 
had  ever  found  liim  a  blessing,  he  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  for  he  was  seldom  sober.  So,  in  his  age,  like  the  old  eagle, 
he  lived  only  on  suction — it  was  both  his  malady  and  his  medicine. 

"  Si  noctuma  tibi  noceat  potatio  vini, 
Hanc  ta  mane  bibas  itemm,  et  fnerit  medicina." 

As  a  proof  of  EUiston's  sincere  and  attentive  devotion  to  bis  art,  at 
tills  period  of  his  career,  it  should  be  noticed  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  up  an  analysis  of  each  part  previous  to  his  first  appearance 
therein.  For  a  brief  example,  we  give  an  extract  of  his  view  <^  the 
character  of  PangloB ; — **  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  men  of  letters 
courting  the  hand  of  power  or  fortune  by  descending  to  meaimeBses 
which  an  independent  mind  woidd  shudder  at.  Knowledge^  it  would 
be  8uppo0ed|  should  fortify  the  mind  to  bear  disappointments  and  meet 
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the  casualties  of  life  with  firmness,  but  no  sooner  does  the  gripe  of 
poverty  bind  us,  than  we  fi^uendy  forget  the  theorems  which  have 
convinced  us  in  books,  and  altogether  discard  our  philosophy  in  prac* 
tice.  In  this  state  is  the  subject  of  our  present  contemplation.  He 
continues  with  few  or  no  attempts  to  release  himself  from  the  caprice 
and  insults  of  his  employers,  and  his  conscience  is  presently  reconciled 
to  his  interest.  His  quotations  are  not  unnatural  and  irresistibly 
laughable,  and  we  forgive  his  vanity  for  the  sake  of  the  mirth  it 
causes.  We  are  not  elated  at  his  success,  because  he  has  not  deserved 
it.  His  reverse  of  fortune  we  behold  with  indifference,  because  his 
nature  is  not  deeply  vitiated. 

''  Comic  characters  are  seldom  analyzed  in  their  moral  features;  we 
laugh  at  singularities,  without  regarding  their  tendency,  which  may 
possibly  be  bad.  The  oddity  of  Pan^fhs,  his  pedantry  and  cringing, 
all  combine  to  make  him  ridiculous;  but  the  author  has  done  good 
dramatic  justice;  for,  while  we  find  the  Doctor  amusing,  to  smswer  the 
cause  of  theatrical  entertainment,  be  is  left  contemptible,  as  a  lesson 
to  take  home  with  us." 

Happy  should  we  have  been  to  leave  undisturbed  the  good  impres- 
sion which  no  doubt  our  hero  has  made  on  oiu'  readers  by  this  example 
of  professional  diligence;  but,  as  faithful  historians,  we  are  compelled 
now  to  present  them  with  a  letter,  which  may  possibly  raise  more  than 
a  suspicion  of  his  fallibility,  and  call  to  mind  those  sundry  airy  secu- 
rities for  good  behaviour  which  in  1792  he  showered  on  his  confiding 
uncle,  and  made  us  tremble,  at  the  time,  for  his  liabilities.  The  epistle 
is  fix)m  the  conservative  Mrs.  Collins,  who,  from  the  storehouse  of  her 
affection^  supplies  the  following  admonition — the  exigency  of  which 
occasion  will  be  explained  by  the  tenour  of  her  words. 

"  I  received  your  packet,  my  dear  young  friend,  with  mingled  sen- 
timents of  concern  and  satisfaction.  If  I  ever  mentioned  to  Mrs.  E. 
the  report  of  your  being  an  unsteady  husband^  it  was  to  weaken  the 
blow  of  her  being  a  deceived  toife — ^for  these  latter  reports  are  fiying 
about  like  musquitoes.  For  myself,  I  have  ever  considered  you  in- 
capable of  studied  deception  ;  and  the  affectionate  zeal  with  which  she 
has  often  spoken  of  your  unabating  tenderness,  I  would  not  for  the 
world  disturb.  That  you  are  really  in  debt,  I  never  have  believed ; 
but  that  you  go  the  way  to  become  in  debt,  I  do  believe,  because  I 
know  a — ^know  that  yon  play — gamble — ^know  that  you  have  visited 
the  hazard  table — ^thank  God,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  yet  a  habit.  But 
it  is  in  dread  of  this  that  I  now  write — ^when  once  the  habit  is  con- 
firmed—when once  this  idle  pleasure  has  ripened  into  passion,  you  are 
lost  to  any  hope  which  this  world  can  give  of  your  own  preservation ; 
whilst  the  pang  that  event  will  inflict  on  you  will  be  a  hundredfold 
repeated  in  the  knowledge  that  you  are  the  curse  instead  of  the  blessing 
to  innocent  hearts  who  now  look  up  to  you  alone  for  shelter,  and  for 
whose  moral  nature  you  are  also  responsible.  The  reports  that '  young 
JSlUstan  is  a  gambler/  have  already  reached  Mr.  Gore ;  1  therefore 
recommend  you  to  take  an  early  opportunity,  not  of  denying  these,  if 
they  be  true,  but  of  breaking  the  vicious  bonds  while  yet  they  are 
mAm  your  strength.  What  have  I  heard !  that  even  between  the 
setmm  of  the  very  playhouse — ^frequently  in  your  dressing-room  there—- 
jm  gamble  ia  mme  duxpeosoihiss.    Can  such  things  fail  of  notoriety  ^ 
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and  wiD  notoriety  have  any  tenderness  for  the  ears  of  your  inestimable 
wifef    *  I  say  again,  Take  heed!'  and  believe  me, 

"  Your  sincere  friend. 


"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Akne  Collins. 
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P.S. — I  hope  you  have  not  forgot  to  thank  Lady  Perth  for  her 
letters  to  the  north  in  ^our  behalf;  and  Mr.  Ashe  thinks  it  would  be 
right  for  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Duff,  who  addressed  his  sister,  Lady  Ann, 
and  several  others,  for  you.  You  may  find  out  her  abode  at  the  Pump 
Room." 

This  letter  was  unequivocally  to  the  point ;  as  EUiston  secretly 
confessed,  not  without  abundant  reason.  He  first  made  an  attempt  at 
some  display  at  indignation  on  reading  it,  but,  like  Jonathan  Wild, 
who,  when  thrust  to  sea  alone,  in  an  open  boat,  cocked  his  hat  and 
looked  fierce  for  a  moment,  and  then  recollected  there  was  no  one  by 
to  applaud  him,  so  did  our  hero  think  better  of  his  anger,  and  pocket- 
ing the  affront,  vowed  there  was  no  real  happiness  but  what  conscience 
approved,  and  so  passed  that  evening  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  domestic 
virtue. 

In  the  midst  of  these  things — ^the  analysis,  one  moment,  and  the  ^:^  ^ 
dice,  another — schemes  of  theatrical  partnership,  and  sudden  excur- 
sions of  pleasure, — EUiston  made  his  appearance  as  a  public  lecturer! 
During  the  Lent  season  of  this  year,  1798,  he  undertook  a  series 
lectures,  both  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  on  morals  and  general  criticism — it 
was  a  kind  of"  Blair,"  "  Kames,"  and  EUiston  partnership,  in  which  the 
moralist  and  the  critic,  pleasantly  impregnated  with  the  popidar  actor, 
drew  together  very  profitable  assemblies  at  both  cities,  and  ended 
greatly  to  the  success  of  this  new  enterprise.  Poor  Mrs.  Collins! 
what  a  letter  would  she  have  written — how  emphatically  scored  each 
alternate  word — ^had  she  heard  the  malicious  anecdote  which  for  a 
time  prevailed  on  the  termination  of  these  academic  displays! 

It  was  on  a  certain  evening,  at  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol,  after  our 
adventurous  scholiast  had  delivered  himself,  "  ore  rotundissimo,"  on 
the  Life  and  Genius  of  Bishop  Berkley ,  and  having  left  his  enn^ 
tured  audience  with  the  words  of  Pope,  "  To  Berkley  every  virtue 
under  heaven!"  that,  having  pocketed  the  proceeds  of  his  spiritual  ex- 
ercise, amounting  to  no  less  than  thirty-six  pounds,  he  carried  the  same 
to  a  house  of  riot,  known  in  those  days  as  the  "  Artichoke,"  scattering 
the  profits  of  so  much  godliness  amidst  "  Bates,  Dawson,  and  the 
rest,"  when  returning  to  Bath  with  his  despised  friends — namely,  his 
own  reflections, — he  was  met  with  a  smile  of  confidence  and  afiection, 
which,  though  in  value  beyond  all  human  price,  stung  him  in  the 
keenest  vibration  of  Ids  heart. 

Some  few  months  previous  to  these  events,  EUiston  had  disoovered 
the  mistake  in  his  calculation  of  the  Pultcney-street  estabUshment 
He  found  that  bringing  a  large  house  "  over  his  head"  was  as  destruc- 
tive as  an  "  old  one" — part  of  it  had  never  once  been  occupied  at  all, 
and  his  tenant  for  another  had  absconded,  with  a  month's  rent  yet  un* 
satisfied,  and  a  few  pounds  to  boot,  borrowed  from  his  landlord  in  the 
hurry  of  some  business,  by  which  any  gentleman  may  be  surpriaed. 
EUiston  and  his  famUy  had  now  taken  up  their  residence  in  Bathwidk* 
street. 
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It  was  about  this  period  Elliston  became  known  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
courty  a  nobleman  of  wiostentatious  friendliness  and  refined  taste  ;  en- 
joying the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  dispensing  patronage  and  en- 
couragement to  British  art  imder  every  denomination.  The  Earl's 
father  had  been  nominated  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  to  demand  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  marriage 
for  George  lU. :  he  lost  his  life  by  a  lamentable  accident — ^falling  into 
a  well  in  his  own  park  at  Nuneham,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
Simon,  the  subject  of  our  present  notice.  The  Earl  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  stage  and  its  professors;  the  Kemble  family  shared  his 
especial  favour,  and  many  actors  of  merit  his  notice  and  regard.  To 
KUiaton  and  his  wife  he  was  most  friendly;  and  whilst  liis  position 
enabled  him  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  their  professional  pursuits,  his 
enlightened  mind  and  mature  judgment  supplied  them  frequently  with 
the  best  counsel. 

The  two  following  are  among  the  earliest  of  Lord  Harcourt's  letters 
—the  first  addressed  to  Mi%.  Elliston. 

**  Naneham,  April  Gth. 

^  Madam, — ^As  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  tho 
opinion  of  a  good  judge  of  acting,  and  who  is  himself  an  excellent 
comedian,  respecting  Mr.  EUiston's  performance  of  Charles^  I  will  not 
deny  myself  tibe  pleasure  of  transcribing  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  I 
received  this  morning.  The  approbation  of  a  few  such  judges  is  of 
far  higher  value  than  the  plaudits  of  an  unreflecting  multitude,  for 
such,  I  fear,  must  all  multitudes  be  considered. 

"  *  Charles  was  better  performed  by  Elliston  than  by  Smith — at 
least,  in  my  opinion.  Smith  I  never  really  liked  in  the  part.  It  was 
a  relief  to  me  not  to  see  the  chair  leaned  upon,  &c.  &c.  Elliston  looks 
the  character  admirably.  Lord  St.  Helens  was  as  much  pleased  as 
myself,  who,  never  having  seen  O'Brien,  thinks  EUiston  the  first  gen- 
tleman on  the  stage— he  has  an  easy  vivacity  and  a  spiritual  quality 
which  no  other  performer  possesses — a  charming  voice,  and  his  side* 
acting  is  admirable.' 

'^  If  your  affection,  madam,  has  some  gratification  from  reading  this 
eulogy,  my  own  vanity  is  gratified  while  I  write  it,  as  I  take  to  myself 
the  credit  of  having  discovered  Mr.  EUiston's  peculiar  talent  in  much 
earlier  days  than  the  present.  The  annals  of  the  stage  record  two 
gentlemen  actors  only — ^viz.,  Wilkes,  in  the  time  of  Gibber  and  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  and  O^Brien  in  that  of  Gturrick,  which  last-named,  with  all 
his  astonishing  powers  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  could  be  anything 
»rything— except  a  gentleman. 

*^  I  am.  Madam,  your  humble  servant, 


"Who  the  correspondent  of  Lord  Harcourt  really  was,  does  not  ap- 
^  jsr ;  Imt  we  by  no  means  call  on  our  readers  to  subscribe  implicitly 
to  his  opinion  of  EUiston's  personification  of  Charles  Surface.    Isl  ks^ 
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own  humble  impression,  Charles  was  not  amongst  his  most  sncoessfbl 
efforts  ;  and  we  tlie  more  regret  this,  as  it  was  no  doubt  the  daade  of 
this  character  which  led  Elliston  awaj  fnmi  Joseph — a  part  which  he 
ought  to  have  made  most  triumphantly  his  own,  and  but  for  the  other 
attraction  most  probably  would  have  done  so.    That  he  played  CharleM 
charmingly,  no  one  can  deny  ;  but  his  transcendent  merit  therein  is  at 
least  equivocaL    Joseph  Surface  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  in 
comedy  on  the  stage  to  sustain  with  effect — ^to  make  what  is  called  a 
hit,  is  next  to  impossible.     Here  are  no  points— no  strong  situatioins 
which  sometimes  command  applause  ;  all  that  can  be  done  must  be 
accomplished  by  sound,  intrinsic  acting.     The  character  is  introduced 
by  neither  flower  nor  flourish — the  mere  "  good  morrow"  are  the  simple 
words  committed  to  him.     You  sympathize  with  him  for  not  one  mo- 
ment in  the  play, — for  he  is  no  bold-faced  villain,  who  will  sometimi 
b^uile  the  spectator  of  a  transient  impulse  of  pity  or  applause«-he'  i 
detested  throughout,  and  on  his  shoulders  the  airy  fascination  of  Char 
is  borne  sparkling  to  the  close  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  is  Joseph  th 
hero  of  the  play — a  question  which  the  inimitable  Palmer  satisftictoril; 
proved ;  and  a  fact  which  Elliston  in  that  peculiar  quality  of  his 
which  so  distinguished  him,  ought  still  to  have  maintained  and  per 
petuated. 

The  second  is  to  Elliston  himself — ^the  subject  of  it  appears  to  hav 
been  his  own  benefit. 

•«  Nunehun,  April  24th. 

^*  Lord  Harcourt  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Elliston,  and 
him  that  he  has  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  him  the  encIose(^:=^  ^ 
letter  from  Mr.  Smith.  He  thinks  it  would  be  more  correct  and  re—  ^^' 
spectful  towards  their  R.R.H.H.,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York, 
advertise  the  play  to  be  performed  by  their  command,  than  under 
patronage.  No  one,  except  Mr.  Elliston  himself,  need  know  that 
B.R.H.II.  cannot  actually  be  present  at  the  performance.** 

In  July  of  this  year  (1799),  Sheridan  renewed  his  attack  on  Ellis 
ton  in  his  Bath  fastnesses,  bringing  so  powerful  a  force  into  the  fiel 
as  to  calculate  on  the  fullest  success.     On  the  6th,  the  following 
patch  reached  the  besieged  party  : — 

''  IVir.  Sheridan  presents  compliments  to  Mr.  Elliston,  and,  at  th< 
desire  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  has  transmitted  the  enclosed. 
Mr.  Sheridan  will  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr.  Elliston 
on  the  subject,  in  a  day  or  two.** 

The  enclosure  Was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Elliston,  by  the  Duchess. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  has  heard  so  much  of  Mr.  Elliston's 
success  in  London,  that  if  he  wishes  to  be  engaged  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  she  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  succeeding ;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  would  offer  him  terms  he  would  approve.  The  Duchess 
will,  in  case  this  should  take  place,  endeavour  to  obtain  for  Mrs.  El- 
liston a  great  number  of  scholars.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  '*  desire  of  the  Duchess**  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  suggestion  of  Sheridan  himself;  who  not  unm^undly 
concluded  that  an  application  so  flattering  as  that  of  her  Grace  of 
Devonshire— of  her — 

**  Who,  had  the  lived  before  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
Helen,  irhcee  beanty  iiimmoa'd  Greece  to  amiii 
And  drew  a  thousand  sIudb  to  Tenedos, 
Had  not  been  named  in  Homer's  Qiad,* 
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^fonld  have  been  too  dazelisg  for  the  weak  eyesight  of  the  novidate 
Victor,  and  that  he  would  have  been  led  blind  to  the  asylum  of  Drury. 
Sot  such  was  not  the  result — ^his  duty  and  inclinations  had  both  been 
pledged  to  his  Bath  friends  beyond  this  offer  of  redemption,  and  for 
the  present,  at  least,  he  refused  acceding  to  any  permanent  engage- 
ment in  London. 

Thornton,  the  Windsor  manager,  having  offered  proposals  to  Ellis- 
ton  for  his  services  for  a  certain  number  of  nights,  Robert  William 
solicits  the  advice  of  his  friend  Lord  Harcourt  on  the  occasion,  and 
receives,  in  consequence,  the  following  answer  :— 

"Oxford,Jiily  11, 1799. 

**  SiE, — As  I  understand  their  Majesties  will  not  leave  Windsor 
before  the  beginning  of  next  month,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in 
Ireaty  with  Mr.  Thornton,  as  it  will  be  Qie  means  of  making  your 
talents  known  to  the  king  and  queen,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  honour 
you  with  their  commands.     I  have  apprised  ihem  of  the  probability  of 
your  engagement  at  Windsor,  and  allow  me  to  say,  their  Majesties 
are  no  strangers  to  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  your  abilities  in  ihe  art 
you  profess,  or  of  the  esteem  I  feel  for  you  in  your  private  character. 
**  I  fear  you  will  experience  some  difficulty  in  your  choice  of  cha- 
racter for  an  appearance  before  their  Majesties ;  for  I  must  observe, 
that  if  Mr.  Thornton's  company  be  not  improved  since  I  last  saw  it,  it 
is  only  fit  to  exhibit  in  a  village  bam.     This  opinion,  however,  I  have 
kept  to  myself,  lest  by  its  expression  I  might  injure  this  most  wretched 
band  of  performers ;  though  I  could  not  but  regret  so  many  able  hay- 
xnakers,  sturdy  blacksmiths,  and  active  ostlers,  should  thus  have  mis- 
calculated their  usefulness,  and  despised  the  station  which  Providence 
had  evidently  allotted  them.     With  such  a  company  I  cannot  imagine 
how  such  plays  could  be  produced  which  might  shew  you  to  advan- 
tage, and  I  should  be  concerned  to  find  you  were  reduced  to  appear 
only  in  such  characters,  which,  having  no  archetype  in  nature,  render 
the  actor  but  a  mere  buffoon,  wherein  he  who  stoops  lowest  is  most 
successful.    I  wish  you  had  seen  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Munden  in  the 
"  Birthday :"  their  performance  was  exquisite,  worthy,  not  only  the 
Garrick  school,  but  even  Grarrick  himself.     Munden  is  an  actor  of 
true  genius ;  but  I  trust  he  will,  for  the  future,  honour  Nature,  and 
not  hold  her  up  to  scorn ;  that  he  will  see  by  the  fairly  earned  ap- 
plause he  obtained  in  the  above  drama,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
become  a  Merry  Andrew  in  order  to  please.     The  loudest  laugh  is 
not  always  the  liveliest  sensation  of  delight— -it  is  a  kind  of  borachio, 
which  leaves  no  satisfaction  better  than  a  head-ache.    Don  FeUxy 
Charles  SurfoLcCj  Young  WUdingy  the  Jew  (in  the  "  Jew  and  Doctor"), 
and  Vapour^  are  characters  wt^ch  would  please  their  m^esties,  and 
represent  you  to  advantage.     Walter ^  one  of  your  best  performances, 
I  do  not  mention,  because  /  am  sure  the  king  will  never  again  see  the 
*  Children  in  tlie  Wood.'    Fray  give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Elliston, 
vaA  believe  me  to  be,  your  humble  servant,  <^  Harcourt." 

(Letter  2.) 

'^Ntmeham)  Saturday. 

^^  Snt,-^The  patronage  afforded  to  the  theatre  at  Windsor  by  their 
nuyeaties,  givea  to  it  a  distinction  that  obviates  any  objection  whklbL  ^ 
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performer  of  eminence  might  naturally  have  in  appearing  amongit 
actors  so  greatly  inferior,  and  several  of  the  first  have>  consequently^ 
shewn  themselves  on  that  stage.  It  would  be  to  your  advantagey 
therefore,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  manager ;  otherwise,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  the  passion  for  cards  so  engrosses  the  minds  of  the 
Windsor  inhabitants,  tliat  they  have  but  little  inclination  to  go  to 
plays.  There  is  evciy  reason  to  believe  that  the  king  and  queen  have 
no  intention  of  (quitting  the  castle  this  summer,  and  as  I  have  before 
told  you,  their  Majesties  knowing  my  opinion  of  you,  I  think  there  is  ^=s  .s 
but  little  doubt  of  their  commanding  a  play  in  wliich  you  would  have  .ci»  ^e 
the  leading  port.  If  I  should  have  the  honour  of  being  summoned  ~ 
by  their  Majesties  before  September,  I  wiU  contrive  to  pave  the  way 
for  your  appearance ;  but  the  choice  of  character  is  an  affair  of 
small  concern,  as  the  king  does  not  like  any  comedies  of  a  serious  cast, «.r^ -est) 
and  I  should  Ik;  sorry,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  only  shewed  your — ^rxxt* 
self  in  the  walk  of  mere  farce.  I  am  particularly  anxious  you  ^oulSb>ir«ld 
play  The  Liavy  because  the  grace  of  your  deportment,  your  vivacity.- ^><i'iy» 
and  youthfulncss  of  figure,  unite  to  render  your  representation  of  that^.JCB.«iat 
character  a  first-rate  performance.  You,  sir,  and  you  almost  alone^aE^-^ne, 
are  .the  theatrical  gentleman.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Mr8.a^  *^^ 
Elliston,  and  believe  me,  your  humble  servant,  "  Harcourt. 

"  My  compliments  also  to  Mr.  Dimond." 

In  consequence  of  this  flattering  correspondence  with  his  nobler  ^^^'^^ 
patron,  Elliston  arrived  at  Windsor  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  by  com —  mt^^' 
mand  of  his  majesty  acted  on  the  following  night,  DonFeUx,  before^^^-^™ 
the  royal  party.  On  the  26th,  the  next  night,  ho  was  playing  at^-^^* 
Bristol,  and  again  on  the  27th  at  Windsor.  Thus  to  and  fro,  between^^^ 
Bristol  and  Windsor,  he  vibrated  in  the  space  of  each  civil  day  ;  con- 
stant as  the  sun,  for  one  whole  fortnight,  he  performed  his  course,  and 
like  liim  imparting  light  and  life  to  the  opaque  bodies  of  his  clustering 
fraternity.  It  may  be  well  believed,  Elliston  felt  no  little  satisfaction 
in  perceiving  he  had  2)leased  the  king.  His  majesty  expressed  himself 
in  terms  highly  flattering  to  this  new  object  of  his  notice,  and  the 
delight  he  evidently  felt  at  his  several  performances  became  a  sulgect 
of  public  comment. 

It  was  interesting  as  singular  to  behold,  at  this  time,  a  sovereign-— 
the  King  of  England,  at  the  head  of  his  family,  in  simple  citizenship, 
indulging  sympathies  with  his  people  in  their  national  pastimes;  con- 
fessing his  sense  of  enjoyment  from  the  same  source  to  whicli  tliey, 
one  and  all,  were  accustomed  to  apply ;  brought  with  tliem  by  one 
common,  humble  invitation,  to  social  pleasures;  quite  in  fellowsliip, 
almost  in  contact  witli  him  who  looked  alone  to  healtli  and  strength 
for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants ;  on  a  spot,  which  even  the  humblest 
burgess  would  have  accounted  mean ;  asking  no  adulation  but  the 
res|)ect  of  welMisciplined  minds  to  age  and  honour;  placing  no 
restraint  on  the  impiUsive  expression  of  joy  or  wonderment,  but  lead- 
ing  the  way  in  each  indication  of  delight ;  echoing  the  youthful  glee 
wliich  the  boy's  "  first  play''  excited,  and  almost  pressing  the  same 
plank  which  danced  with  the  compact  array  of  excited  gazers. 

A  f<(^te,  on  the  7th  of  August,  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  Princen 
Amelia,  was  given  by  her  mtyesty  at  Frogmore,  and  more  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  princess's  recovery  from  recent  illness.   EUiaton 
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was  invited  to  speak  some  occasional  lines,  in  the  character  of  Merlin^ 
before  the  royal  party,  for  which  the  august  convalescent  presented 
him  with  ten  guineas;  Dr.  Aylward,  the  king's  organist,  having  given 
him  apartments  in  the  castle,  during  his  stay. 

Elliston  acted  six  times  in  the  fortnight*s  engagement  at  Windsor, 
the  king  having  commanded  five ;  by  whose  order,  also,  twenty-five 
guineas  were  transmitted  to  him  on  his  benefit.  He  cleared  by  this 
trip  above  one  hundred  guineas. 

These  daily  transits  between  Bristol  and  Windsor  being  undertaken 
after  each  pierformance,  by  night,  (for  he  slept  like  a  top  within  a 
coach,  as  sound  and  as  vertical,)  were  styled  by  his  comiades  Night 
Errantry;  and  verily  our  "Troubadour"  could  have  been  no  other 
than  "  William  de  la  Tour"  himself,  achieving  also  some  certain  ex- 
ploits on  these  missions,  if  report  be  true,  not  altogether  unworthy 
the  famed  "  Provencal"  band.  EUiston,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
considered  no  behaviour  towards  the  other  sex  worthy  the  term  civility 
which  fell  short  of  a  positive  declaration  of  love — ^like  our  forefathers, 
who  fancied  their  hospitality  poor,  unless  tliey  made  their  guests  dead 
drunk — ^used  to  relate  a  smart  rebuke  he  once  received  in  one  of  these 
moments  of  stage-coach  innamoramenti.  Addressing  himself  to  a 
fair  fellow-passenger  in  language  somewhat  savouring  of  Young 
JVUdingy  and  perceiving  the  lady  less  favourable  to  his  suit  than  he 
had  expected,  concluded  by  hoping  he  had  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
decorum.  "  Perhaps  not,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  but  your  limits  of  decorum 
are  so  extremely  liberal  that  you  may  possibly  lose  your  way  in  the 
excursion." 

On  another  occasion,  having  acted  the  night  at  Windsor,  and  find- 
ing himself  too  late  for  the  mul  on  reaching  Slough,  he  was  compelled 
at  once  to  order  a  post-chaise,  as  it  was  necessary  he  should  arrive  at 
Bath  by  a  certain  hour  the  next  day.  With  but  a  faint  hope  of  find- 
ing any  companion  at  that  time  of  night  who  might  be  about  to  take 
the  same  direction,  he  still  made  application  withm  the  entry  of  the 
"  White  Hart,"  when  a  stranger  of  no  ordinary  size,  and  enveloped  in 
a  lai^e  shaggy  coat,  sprang  eagerly  forward,  declaring  at  once  tiiat  he 
*^  was  his  man  I"  His  new-found  friend  being  evidently  a  little  drunk, 
Elliston  began  to  repent  his  invitation ;  but  before  he  could  raise  any 
plausible  objection,  his  agile  companion  had  taken  his  seat  within  the 
vehicle,  and  already  deposited  what  little  baggage  he  appeared  to  be 
travelling  with.  £lliston,  not  displeased  with  the  stranger's  humour, 
but  having  little  hope  of  reducing  liim  to  his  own  state  of  sobriety, 
fancied  he  could  do  no  less  than  elevate  himself  to  the  same  level. 
Ordering,  therefore,  a  double-strong  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  much 
to  the  applause  of  his  companion  in  the  large  coat,  they  started  toge- 
ther. Naturally  enough,  Elliston  began  his  surmises  who  and  what 
his  companion  could  be.  He  was  rough,  but  not  vulgar;  rude  in 
speech,  yet  on  the  best  terms  with  the  very  pride  of  nobility ;  and  the 
tumblers  he  had  emptied,  which  too  frequently,  in  humble  life,  like 
cupping-glasses,  only  draw  out  the  ill-humours  of  the  animal,  proved 
him  clearly  enough  as  good-tempered  a  fellow-voyager  as  many  of  his 
betters.  What  could  he  be  ?  A  question  which  Ids  increasing  volu- 
bility only  rendered  still  more  obscure ;  for,  like  an  unskilled  finger 
travelling  the  ke3r8  of  a  harpsichord,  he  touched  on  a  vast  variety  of 
Bulgects,  producing  anything  but  intelligent  sounds.    In  summing  up 
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Hio  case,  Elliston  concluded  him  to  be  the  fir8t*born  of  some  good  easy 
yeoman,  who,  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  had  paid  dearly  for  the 
*^  Stranger's  Guide,"  and  was  now  returning  with  mock  satisfaction 
and  empty  pockets  to  astonish  the  ^^  auld  wife  at  home."  Suddenly, 
the  stranger  struck  up  the  ballad  of  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  which  he 
sang  not  without  some  slight  pretensions  to  taste ;  and  on  Elliston 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  change  of  entertainment,  he  pulled 
from  under  his  coat  a  copy  of  the  "  Convivial  Warbler,"  which,  for  all 
he  could  have  deciphered  at  that  time  of  night,  might  have  been  the 
*^  .^schylus"  of  Parson  Adams,  and  immediately  commenced,  **  My 
Friend  and  Pitcher." 

How  long  he  would  have  pursued  this  vein  of  melody  is  uncertain ; 
but  on  the  chaise  stopping  to  change  horses,  (for  as  to  the  term 
"fresh,"  it  was  far  more  applicable  to  the  travdlers  than  the  poor 
cattle,)  he  abruptly  broke  off,  and  ordering  one  other  tumbler  "  of  the 
same,"  cried,  **  So  much  for  good  luck  at  Moulsey,  and  now  all's  over!" 
This  expression  Elliston  as  httle  understood  as  tilie  rest  his  companion 
had  vouchsafed  in  the  form  of  prose,  when  suddenly  the  stranger  rais- 
ing the  ostler's  lantern  directly  on  the  comedian's  coimtenance,  and 
planting  his  hand  impressively  on  his  shoulder,  exclaimed,  "  I  know 
you,  sir ;  you  are  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Fll  not  sell  you — you  know, 
sir,  III  not  sell  you,"  shaking  Elliston,  cordially.  "  Here  1"  continued 
he,  pointing  to  his  empty  glass ;  "  I  would  say  it  before  your  honoured 
father  himself,  God  bless  him ! — never  a  drop  more  from  this  day 
midnight — six  weeks  and  hard  allowance ;  you  look  to  me — I  know 
you  look  to  me,  and  Fll  stand  your  friend."  Like  an  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic, fuU  of  interest,  yet  perfectly  unintelligible,  he  continued  his 
fragmental  address  for  some  miles  further,  when  again  murmuring, 
"  You're  the  *  Prince  of  Wales,' "  he  fell  into  a  most  audible  sleep. 
In  due  time,  the  travellers  reached  Woolhampton,  the  place,  as  Elliston 
had  understood,  his  friend  intended  parting;  he  hereupon  returned  the 
humeral  salutation,  with  a  full  per  centage  of  violence,  at  the  same 
time  roaring  in  his  ear  "Woolhampton !"  This  altisonant  announcement 
had  the  desired  effect.  Up  sprang  the  tenant  of  the  rough  habiliment, 
and  rubbing  his  eyes  violently  for  a  few  moments, "  Woolhampton  ?"  re- 
peated he.  "  Yes,"  continued  Elliston,  "  and  here,  I'm  afraid,  we  part," 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  other,  taking  the  actor's  hand ;  "we've  been  fellow- 
travellers  so  far,  and  now  with  best  service  to  ye  for  the  number  o' 
merry  tales  you've  told  us,  what's  the  total  of  my  whack  ?"  and  out 
he  drew  a  canvass  bag,  containing  no  despicable  sum.  "  Why  verily, 
my  good  fellow "  began  Elliston ;  but  the  other  at  once  appre- 
hending his  meaning,  jerked  him  smartly  by  the  collar,  exclaiming, 
"  Gingerly— gingerly !  You  don't  stir  to-night  unless  I  pay  my 
whack.     Come !  how  much — a  brac^  o'  smelts  ?" 

"  A  brace  of  smelts !"  repeated  Elliston. 

"Two  half-guineas,"  continued  the  other;  "remember,  Fve  six 
hard  weeks  on't  in  yon  village  there." 

"  How  r 

"  Why,  didn't  I  tell  you  all  at  the  *  White  Hart' " 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Whew ! — ^that  I  should  'a  been  travelling  with  a  gent  thirty  mile, 
and  said  not  a  word  I"  Elliston  here  merely  interrupted  him  with  a 
smile.    "  My  name's  Tom  Owen,"  proceeded  he,  jocosely,  but  con- 
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King  !"  The  expedient  had  the  desired  effect — ^the  royal  sleeper  wa^ 


=^& 


gently  loosened  from  tlie  spell  which  had  bound  him  ;  and  awaking 
up  he  sprang,  and,   staring  the  genuflecting  comedian  full  in 
face,  exclaimed,  '<  Hey!  liey!  hey!  what,  what!     Oh,  yes!  I  6eo,£l — 
listen — ^ha  !  ha  !   Rain  came  on — ^took  a  seat — ^took  a  nap.— What's 
o'clock  r 

"  Approaciiing  six,  your  majesty.'^ 

"Six!  —  six  o'clock!"    interrupted  the  king.      "Send  to   he* 
majesty — say  I'm  here.     Stay — stay — this  wig  wont  do,— eh,  eh 
Don't  keep  the  people  waiting — flight  up— light  up— let  *em 
'em  in — ^ha!  ha!  fast  asleep.    Play  well  to-night,  Elliston — great  fi 
vourite  with  the  queen.     Let  'em  in — ^let  'em  in." 

The  house  was  presently  illuminated — messengers  were  sent  off 
the  royal  party,  which  in  a  short  lapse  of  time  reached  the 
Elliston  then  quitted  the  side  of  his  most  affable  monarch  ; 
dressing  himself  in  five  minutes  for  his  part  in  the  drama, 
through  his  business  with  bounding  spirit ;  nor  was  his  glee  at 
diminished,  when,  on  attending  the  royal  visitors  to  their  carriage^ 
king  once  more  nodded  his  head,  saying,  "  Fast  asleepi  eh,  EUiMoi^^BQ 
—fast  asleep  I" 


■x\ 
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RAPHAEL. 


BT  THE  HON.  JULIA  AUGUSTA  MATNAaD. 

On  the  death  of  this  great  Painter,  his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  PanUieon.ftt  »««.. 
last  and  noblest  worlc,  the  "  Transflguratlmi/'  was  fdaced  at  hu  haad. 


The  hand  is  cold  which  shadowed  forth 

The  spirits  soft  creation ; 
One  parting  gift  remains  to  earth — 

That  bright  '*  Transfiguration !" 

And  who  can  view  the  sainted  smile 
Of  yon  Redeemer's  eye, 


Nor  feel  within  his  heart  the  wbila 
Its  caUn  divinity  ? 

In  thee  the  art,  oh !  Raphael,  rdgn*d. 

Eloquently  to  express 
Seraphic  forms,  on  eulh  detain*d. 

Of  perf^t  loyeliness  I 


THE  LAST  PAGE  OF  AN  ALBUM. 
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BY  MARGAEET  SCOTT. 
Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  hast  not  well  considered  the  end.'* 

Keep  the  last  page  for  ever  in  thy  sight — 
In  the  gay  morning,  think  upon  the  night«> 
In  all  l£y  ways,  consider  where  they  tend-^ 
In  every  thing,  ask  what  will  be  its  end — 
In  fairest  flowers,  remember  they  must  fiide-* 
In  brightest  skies,  that  clouds  may  overshade— 
In  thoughts  indulged,  think  well  on  afterdiooght— 
In  all  thou  seekest,  at  what  price  'tis  bought — 
In  maddest  hours,  remember  thought  must  come — 
In  strongest  youth,  bethink  thee  of  the  tomb— 
And  chasing  thought,  be  sure  it  is  in  vain, 
For  though  thou  diest,  thou  must  rise  again. 
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HISTORICAL    ROUANCE. 

BY    THE   BDITOB. 


or  ram  combat  Bimut  will  » 


!abbl*8  beort  fluttered  violently  at  the  usher's  annouDcement, 
id  for  a  moment  the  colour  aeserted  her  cheek,  while  the 
izt  instant  she  was  covered  with  blushes.  As  to  poor 
Itch,  feeling  that  his  indiscretion  might  place  him  in  great 
apardy,  and  seriously  affect  his  master,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
itedly  attached,  he  cast  a  piteous  aod  imploring  look  at  bis 
itagonist,  but  was  aoswered  only  by  a  derisive  laugh,  coupled 
Lth  an  expressive  gesture  to  intimate  that  a  halter  would  be  his 
te.  Feaiful  that  mischief  might  ensue,  the  good-natured 
mem  Quanden  got  out  of  his  cluur,  and  earnestly  besought  Will 
>t  to  carry  matters  too  &r;  hut  the  jester  remained  implac- 
ile. 

It  WH  not  onusual  with  Henry  to  vi^t  the  difierent  offices  of 

e  CMtle,  and  converse  freely  and  familiarly  with  the  members 

u2 
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of  his  household ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  safe  to  trust  to  the 
continuance  of  his  good  humour,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
presume  upon  it  It  is  well  known  that  his  taste  for  variety  of 
character  often  led  him,  like  the  renowned  Caliph  Haroun  AI 
Reschid,  to  mix  with  the  lower  classes  of  his  subjects  in  dis- 
guise ;  at  which  times,  many  extraordinary  adventures  are  said 
to  have  befallen  him.  His  present  visit  to  the  kitchen,  there* 
fore,  would  have  occasioned  no  surprise  to  its  occupants,  if  it 
had  not  occurred  so  soon  after  the  cardinal's  arrival  But  it  was 
this  circumstance,  in  fact,  that  sent  him  thither.  The  intelli- 
gence brought  by  Wolsey  of  the  adjournment  of  the  court  for 
three  days,  under  the  plea  of  giving  the  queen  time  for  her 
allegations,  was  so  unlooked  for  by  Henry,  that  he  quitted  the 
cardinal  in  high  displeasure,  and  was  about  to  repair  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  when  he  encountered  Bouchier,  who  told  him  that 
Mabel  Lyndwood  had  been  brought  to  the  castle,  and  her 
grandsire  arrested.  The  information  changed  Henry's  intentions 
at  once,  and  he  proceeded  with  Bouchier  and  some  other 
attendants  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  was  given  to  understand  he 
should  find  the  damsel 

Many  a  furtive  glance  was  thrown  at  the  king,  for  no  one 
dared  openly  to  re^rd  him,  as  he  approached  the  forester's  fair 
grand-daughter.  %ut  he  tarried  only  a  moment  beside  her, 
chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  whispering  a  word  or  two  in 
her  ear  that  heightened  her  blushes,  passed  on  to  the  spot  where 
the  two  jesters  were  standing. 

'*  What  dost  thou  here,  knave  ?"  he  said  to  Will  Sommeis. 

**  I  might  rather  ask  that  question  of  your  majesty,"  replied 
Will;  "and  I  would  do  so,  but  that  I  require  not  to  be 
told." 

"  I  have  come  to  see  what  passeth  in  my  household,"  replied 
the  king,  throwing  himself  into  the  chair  lately  occupied  by  the 
chief  cook.  "  Ah  I  Hob  and  Nob,  my  merry  rascals,*'  he  cried, 
patting  the  turnspits  who  ran  towards  him,  and  thrust  their  noses 
against  his  hand,  "  yc  are  as  gamesome  and  loving  as  ever,  I 
see.  Give  me  a  manchet  for  them,  master  cook,  and  let  not  the 
proceedings  in  the  kitchen  be  stayed  for  my  presence.  I  would 
not  have  my  supper  delayed,  or  the  roasts  spoiled,  for  any  false 
ceremony.  And  now.  Will,  what  hast  thou  to  say  that  thou 
lookest  so  hard  at  me  ?" 

*'  I  have  a  heavy  charge  to  bring  against  thb  knave,  an'  please 
your  majesty,"  replied  Will  Sommers,  pointing  to  Patch. 

**  What  I  hath  ne  retorted  upon  thee  too  sharply  ?"  replied  the 
king,  laughing.  "  If  so,  challenge  him  to  the  combat,  and  settle 
the  grievance  with  thy  lathen  dagger.  But  refer  not  the  matter 
to  me.     I  am  no  judge  in  fools'  quarrels." 

**  Your  own  excepted,"  muttered  Will  "  This  is  not  a  quarrel 
that  can  be  so  adjusted,"  he  added  aloud.      "  I  charge  this 
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nscal  Patch  with  speaking  disrespectfully  of  your  h^g^"*^««  in 
the  hearing  of  the  whole  kitchen.  And  I  also  chaive  his 
master,  the  cardinal,  with  having  secreted  in  his  celbrs  at 
Hampton  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  obtained  by  extortion, 
Ijrivy  dealinffs  with  foreign  powers,  and  other  iniquitous  prac- 
tices, and  which  ought  of  right  to  find  its  way  to  your  royal 
exchequer.'^ 

^  And  which  shall  find  its  way  thither,  if  what  thou  avouchest 
be  not  a  &ble,"  replied  the  king. 

**  Your  majestr  shall  judge,"  rejoined  WilL  And  he  repeated 
the  story  which  he  had  just  before  related. 

**  Can  this  be  true  ?"  exclaimed  Henry,  at  its  close. 

*'  It  is  false,  your  highness,  every  word  of  it,"  cried  Patch, 
Inowing  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  '^  except  so  &r  as  relates  to 
mr  visit  to  the  cellar,  where,  I  shame  to  speak  it,  we  drank  so 
Duch  that  our  senses  clean  forsook  us.  As  to  my  indiscreet 
peech  touching  your  majesty,  neither  disresi)ect  nor  disloyal^ 
reie  intended  by  it  I  was  goaded  to  the  rejoinder  by  the  diarp 
ting  of  this  hornet." 

'*  The  matter  of  the  treasure  shall  be  inquired  into  without 
blay,"  said  Henry.  <^  As  to  the  quarrel,  it  shall  be  thus  settled. 
Set  both  of  you  upon  that  table.  A  flour  bag  shall  be  given  to 
ach ;  and  he  who  is  first  knocked  ofl^  shall  be  held  vanquished." 

The  king's  iudgment  was  received  with  as  much  applause  as 

led  be  exhibited  by  the  hearers ;  and  in  an  instant  the  board 


'as  cleared,  and  a  couple  of  flour  bags,  partly  filled,  deUvered  to 
le  combatants  by  Simon  Quanden,  wno  bestirred  himself  with 
nwonted  activity  on  the  occasion. 

Leaping  upon  the  table,  amid  the  smothered  mirth  of  the  as- 
^mblaffe,  the  two  jesters  placed  themselves  opposite  each  other, 
od  grmned  such  comical  defiance  that  the  xing  roared  with 
loghter.  After  a  variety  of  odd  movements  and  feints  on  either 
ide.  Patch  tried  to  brins  down  his  adversary  by  a  tremendous 
sro-handed  blow ;  but  in  dealing  it,  the  weight  of  the  bag  dragged 
im  forward,  and  well  nigh  pitched  him  head  foremost  upjon  the 
oor.  As  it  was,  he  fell  on  nis  face  upon  the  table,  and  in  ttus 
oaition  received  several  heavy  blows  upon  the  prominent  part 
f  his  back  firom  Will  Sommers.  Ere  long,  however,  he  managed 
9  r^^n  his  legs ;  and  smarting  with  pain,  attacked  his  opponent 
iriously  in  his  turn.  For  a  short  space,  fortune  seemed  to  &vour 
im.  Mis  bag  had  slightly  burst,  and  the  flour  issuing  firom  it 
rith  every  blow,  well  nigh  blinded  his  adversary,  whom  he  drove 
i>  the  very  edge  of  the  table.  At  this  critical  juncture.  Will 
lonaged  to  bring  down  his  bag  fiill  upon  his  opponent's  sconce, 
od  me  force  of  the  blow  bursting  it.  Patch  was  covered 
tmi  crown  to  foot  with  flour,  and  blinded  in  his  turn.  The 
ppearance  of  the  combatants  vras  now  so  exquisitely  ridiculous, 
Mt  the  king  leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  indulge  his  laughter. 
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ad  the  mirth  of  the  spectaton  could  no  longer  be  iept  within 
.ecorous  limits.     The  very  turnspits  barked  in  laughing  concert 

^^  Well  fought  on  both  sides  I"  cried  Henry;  "  it  were  hard  to 
say  which  wiU  prove  the  victor.  Now,  knaves,  to  it  again — ha  I 
ha ! — to  it  again  I** 

Once  more  the  bags  were  wielded,  descended,  and  the  blows 
were  so  well  directed  on  either  side,  that  both  combatants  fell 
backwards.  Again  the  king's  laughter  rose  loud  and  long.  Agun 
the  merriment  of  the  other  beholders  was  redoubled*  Again 
Hob  and  Nob  barked  joyously,  and  tried  to  spring  on  to  the  table 
to  take  part  in  the  conflict  Amid  the  general  fflee,  the  combat* 
ants  rose  and  renewed  the  fight,  dealing  blows  mick  and  fittt, 
for  the  bags  were  now  considerably  lightened  of  their  contents, 
until  they  were  completely  hidden  from  view  by  a  cloud  of 
dust 

**  We  cannot  see  the  fray,**  remarked  Henry;  **  but  we 
hear  the  din  of  battle.     Which  will  prove  the  victor,  I  marvel?" 

"  I  am  for  Will  Sommers,"  cried  Bouchier. 

*^  And  I  for  Patch,"  said  Simon  Quanden.  **  Latterly,  h< 
hath  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  advantage." 

*'  It  is  decided  I"  cried  the  king,  rising,  as  one  of  the  combat* 
ants  was  knocked  off  the  table,  and  fell  to  the  floor  with 
noise.     "  Who  is  it  r 

^'  Patch,"  replied  a  faint  voice.     And  through  the  cloud  or 
dust  strutted  forth  the  forlorn  figure  of  the  cardinal's  j 
while  Will  Sommers  leaped  triumphantly  to  the  ground.  - 

*^  Get  thee  to  a  wash-tub,  knave,  and  cleanse  thyself 
Henry,  laughing.     ^^  In  consideration  of  the  punishment  th 
hast  undergone,  I  pardon  thee  thy  treasonable  speech." 

So  saying,  he  rose  and  walked  towards  Mabel,  who  had 
quite  as  much  alarmed  as  amused  by  the  scene  which  had 
taken  place. 

*^  I  hope  you  have  been  as  well  cared  for,  damsel,"  he  said 
*^  since  your  arrival  at  the  castle,  as  you  cared  for  the  Dnke  o: 
Suffolk  and  myself  when  we  visited  your  cottage  ?" 

**  I  have  had  everything  I  require,  my  liege,"  replied 
timidly. 

"  Dame  Quanden  will  take  chai^  of  you  till  to-morrow,' 
plied  the  king,  *<  when  you  will  enter  upon  the  service  of 
of  our  dames. 

"  Your  majesty  is  very  considerate,''   said  Mabel — ^  but 
would  rather  go  back  at  early  dawn  to  my  grandsire." 

"  That  is  needless,"  rejoined  the  king,  sternly.    **  Yom:  grand-' 
sire  is  in  the  castle." 

*^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  exclaimed  MabeL    And  then  alteringf* 
her  tone,  for  she  did  not  like  the  expression  of  the  king's  counter 
nance,  she  added,  '*  I  hope  he  has  not  incurred  your  majesty^ 
displeasure." 
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'^  I  tniBt  he  will  be  able  to  clear  himself,  Mabel,"  said  Henry ; 
^  but  he  labours  under  the  suspicion  of  leaguing  with  lawless 
men." 

Mabel  shuddered ;  for  the  thought  of  what  she  had  witnessed 
on  the  previous  night  during  the  storm  rushed  forcibly  to  her 
recollection.  The  king  noticed  her  uneasiness,  and  added,  in  a 
gentler  tone — **  If  he  makes  such  confession  as  will  brine  the 
others  to  Justice,  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  Dame  Quanoen,  I 
commit  this  maiden  to  your  charge.  To-morrow,  she  will  take 
her  place  as  attendant  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald." 

So  saying,  he  moved  off  with  Bouchier  and  me  rest  of  his 
attendants,  leaving  Mabel  to  the  care  of  the  cook's  good-humoured 
spouse,  who  seeing  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  strove  to  cheer  her, 
and  led  her  towards  a  small  side  table,  where  she  pressed  wine 
and  cates  upon  her. 

'*  Be  of  good  cheer,  sweetheart,"  she  said,  in  a  soothing  tone, 
^  no  harm  will  befal  your  grandfather..  You  are  much  too  high 
in  &vour  with  the  king  for  that" 

*'  I  liked  the  kins  much  better  as  I  saw  him  at  our  cottage, 
good  dame,"  replica  Mabel,  smiling  through  her  tears — *'  in  the 
guise  of  a  Guildford  merchant  He  seemed  scarcely  to  notice 
me  just  now." 

*•  That  was  because  so  many  eyes  were  upon  you,  sweetheart," 
replied  Deborah ;  *^  but  sooth  to  say,  I  should  be  better  pleased 
if  he  did  not  notice  you  at  all." 

Mabel  blushed,  and  hung  her  head. 

^*  I  am  glad  you  are  to  be  an  attendant  on  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald,"  pursued  Deborah,  ^'  for  she  is  the  fairest  young  lady 
at  court,  ana  as  good  and  gentle  as  she  is  fair,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  her  a  kind  mistress.  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  her.  She  is  beloved  by  the  king's  son,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, but  she  requites  not  his  passion,  for  her  heart  is  fixed 
on  the  youthful  Earl  of  Surrey.  Alack  a  day  I  the  noble  rivals 
quarrelled,  and  crossed  sworus  about  her;  but  as  luck  would 
nave  it,  they  were  separated  before  any  mischief  was  done.  The 
kinff  was  very  wroth  with  Lord  Surrey,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  imprisoned  for  two  months  in  the  Kound  Tower,  in  this 
castle,  where  he  is  now,  though  his  term  has  very  nearly  ex- 
pired." 

"  How  I  pity  him,  to  be  thus  harshly  treated,"  remarked 
Mabel,  her  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  ^^  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
too  !     I  shall  delight  to  serve  her." 

**  I  am  told  the  Earl  passes  the  whole  of  his  time  in  poring 
over  books,  and  writing  love  verses  and  sonnets,"  said  Deborah. 
'^  It  seems  strange  that  one  so  young  should  be  a  poet ;  but 
I  suppose  he  caught  the  art  firom  his  firiend  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat^ 

^'  Is  he  a  firiend  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat?"  asked  Mabel,  quickly. 
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"  His  close  friend,"  replied  Deborah ;  "  except  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  now  his  rival,  ne  had  none  closer.  Have  you  ever 
seen  Sir  Thomas,  sweetheart  ?" 

*^  Yes,  for  a  few  moments,"  replied  Mabel^  confusedly. 

*^  I  heard  that  he  lingered  for  a  short  time  in  the  forest  be- 
fore his  departure  for  Paris,"  said  Dame  Quanden.  '^  There 
was  a  strange  rumour  that  he  had  joined  the  band  of  Heme  the 
hunter.     But  that  must  have  been  untrue." 

'^  Is  he  returned  from  France  ?"  inquired  Mabel,  without 
heedine  the  remark. 

**  I  mncy  not,"  replied  the  good  dame.  *^  At  all  events,  he  ia 
not  come  to  the  castle.  ELnow  you  not,"  she  added,  in  a 
low  confidential  tone,  '^  that  the  king  is  jealous  of  him  ?  He 
was  a  former  suitor  to  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  and  desperately 
in  love  with  her ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  mission  to  France 
was  only  a  pretext  to  get  him  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  replied  MabeL  **  Alas !  for  Sir 
Thomas,  and  alas  I  for  the  Earl  of  Surrey." 

*^  And  alas  I  for  Mabel  Lyndwood,  if  she  allows  her  heart  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  king,"  said  Deborah. 

While  tnis  was  passmg,  the  business  of  the  kitchen,  which  had 
been  interrupted  oy  the  various  incidents  above  related,  and 
e^cially  by  the  conflict  between  the  two  jesters,  was  hurried 
forward,  and  for  some  time  all  was  bustle  and  confbsion. 

But  as  soon  as  the  supper  was  served,  and  all  his  duties  were 
folly  discharged,  Simon  Quanden,  who  had  been  bustling  about, 
jBSt  down  in  his  easy  chair,  and  recruited  himself  with  a  toast  and 
a  sack-posset  Hob  and  Nob  had  their  supper  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  party  at  the  table,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  two 
archers  and  Nicholas  Clamp,  attacked  with  renewed  vigour  a 
firesh  supply  of  mead  and  ale,  which  had  been  provided  for 
them  by  Jack  of  the  Bottles. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  Heme  the  hunter;  and 
as  all  had  heard  more  or  less  about  him,  and  some  had  seen 
him,  while  few  knew  the  legend  connected  with  him.  Hector 
Cutbeard  volunteered  to  reiate  it;  upon  which  all  the  party 
gathered  closer  together,  and  Mabel  ana  Deborah  left  off  talking, 
and  drew  near  to  listen. 
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C^i  tiSmn  of  itmu  t^t  Kuntn. 

"  Mbablt  a  century  and  a  half  ago,"  conimenced  Cutbeard, 
'*  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  there  was 
unong  the  keepers  of  the  lorest  a  ;oung  man  named  Heme. 
He  was  expert  bejond  his  fellows  in  all  matters  of  woodcraft, 
and  cooseqnently  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  who  was  himself 
devoted  to  the  chase.  Whenever  he  stayed  at  the  castle,  King 
Sichard,  like  our  own  rojal  Harry,  would  pass  his  Ume  in 
hunting,  hawking,  or  shooting  with  the  long  how ;  and  on  all 
these  occasions  me  young  keeper  was  his  constant  attendant 
If  a  hart  was  to  be  chased.  Heme  and  his  two  black  hounds  of 
Saint  Hubert's  breed  would  hunt  him  down  with  marvellous 

rd ;  if  a  wild  boar  was  to  be  reared,  a  badger  dinted  out,  a 
unkennelled,  a  marten  baved,  or  an  otter  vented,  Heme  was 
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chosen  for  the  task.  No  one  could  fly  a  falcon  so  well  as  Heme, 
— ^no  one  could  break  up  a  deer  so  quickly  or  so  skilfully  as  him. 
But  in  proportion  as  he  grew  in  favour  with  the  king,  the  young 
keeper  was  hated  by  his  comrades,  and  they  concerted  together 
how  to  ruin  him.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were  ineffectual,  and 
rather  tended  to  his  advantage  than  injury. 

*^  One  day,  it  chanced  that  the  king  hunted  in  the  forest  with 
his  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  when  a  great  deer  of  head  was 
unharboured,  and  a  tremendous  chase  ensued,  the  hart  leading  his 
ptursuers  within  a  few  miles  of  Hungerford,  whither  the  borders 
of  the  forest  then  extended.  All  the  followers  of  the  king,  even 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  had  by  this  time  dropped  off,  and  the  royal 
huntsman  was  only  attended  by  Heme,  who  kept  close  behmd 
him.  At  last,  the  hart,  driven  to  desperation,  stood  at  bay,  and 
gored  the  king's  horse  as  he  came  up  in  such  manner  that  it  reared 
and  threw  its  nder.  Another  instant,  and  the  horns  of  the  infuriated 
animal  would  have  been  plunged  into  the  body  of  the  king,  if 
Heme  had  not  flung  himself  between  the  prostrate  monarch  and 
his  assailant,  and  received  the  stroke  intenaed  for  him.  Though 
desperately  wounded,  the  young  hunter  contrived  slightly  to 
raise  himself,  and  plunged  ms  knife  into  the  hart's  throat,  while 
the  king  regained  his  teet 

^<  Gazing  with  the  utmost  concern  at  hb  unfortunate  deliverer. 
King  Richard  demanded  what  he  could  do  for  him. 

"  *  Nothing,  sire — ^nothing,'  replied  Heme,  with  a  groan.  *  I 
shall  require  nothing  but  a  grave  from  you,  for  I  have  received  a 
wound  tnat  will  speedily  bnn^  me  to  it' 

"  *  Not  so,  I  trust,  good  feUow,'  replied  the  kinff,  in  a  tone 
meant  to  be  encouraging,  though  his  looks  shewed  that  his  heart 
misgave  him ;  ^  my  best  leech  shall  attend  you.' 

**  *  No  skill  wiU  avail  me  now,'  replied  Heme,  sadly.  *  A 
hurt  from  hart's  horn  bringeth  to  the  bier.' 

"  *  I  hope  the  proverb  will  not  be  justified  in  thy  case,'  rejoined 
the  king ;  '  and  I  promise  thee,  if  thou  dost  recover,  Uiou  shalt 
have  the  post  of  head  keeper  of  the  forest,  with  twenty  nobles 
a^year  for  wages.  If,  unhappily,  thy  forebodings  are  realized, 
I  will  give  the  same  sum  to  be  laid  out  in  masses  for  thy 
soul.' 

'^  ^  I  humbly  thank  your  highness,'  replied  the  young  man, 
*  and  I  accept  the  latter  offer,  seeing  it  is  the  only  one  liKelj  to 
profit  me.' 

*^  With  this,  he  put  his  horn  to  his  lips,  and  winding  the 
dead  mot  feebly,  fell  back  senseless.  Much  moved,  the  king 
rode  off  for  succour ;  and  blowing  a  lusty  call  on  his  bugle,  was 
presently  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Oxfora  and  some  of  nis  fol- 
lowers, among  whom  were  the  keepers.  The  latter  were  secretly 
rejoiced  on  hearing  what  had  befallen  Heme,  but  they  feigned 
the  greatest  affliction,  and  hastened  with  the  king  to  the  qx>t 
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where  the  body  was  lying  stretched  oot  beside  that  of  the 
hart 


'* '  It  is  ahnost  a  pity  his  soul  cannot  pass  away  thus,' 
King  Richard,  ffazing  compassionately  at  him,  '  for  he  will  only 
revive  to  ancuisQ  and  speedy  death.' 

**  ^  Your  highness  is  right,'  replied  the  chief  keeper,  a  grim 
M  man,  named  Osmond  Crooke,  kneeling  beside  him,  and 
half-drawing  his  hunting-knife,  *  it  were  better  to  put  him  out 
of  his  misery.' 

** '  What!  slaythe  man  who  has  just  saved  my  own  life  !'  cried 
the  king.  '  I  will  consent  to  no  such  infamous  deed.  I  would 
give  a  large  reward  to  any  one  who  could  cure  him.' 

**  As  the  words  were  uttered,  a  tall  dark  man,  in  a  strange 
garb,  and  mounted  on  a  black  wild-looking  steed,  whom  no  one 
had  hitherto  observed,  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  king. 

*' '  I  take  your  offer,  sire,'  said  this  personage,  in  a  harsh 
voice.     *  I  will  cure  him.' 

*^  *  Who  art  thou,  fellow?'  demanded  Eling  Richard,  doubt- 
faUy. 

*' '  I  am  a  forester,'  replied  the  tall  man,  '  but  I  understand 
somewhat  of  chirurgery  and  leechcraft' 

**  *  And  woodcraft  too,  I'll  be  sworn,  fellow,'  said  the  king. 
^  Thou  hast,  or  I  am  mistaken,  made  free  with  some  of  my 
venison.' 

**  *  He  looks  marvellously  like  Arnold  Sheafe,  who  was  out- 
lawed for  deer-stealing,'  said  Osmond  Crooke,  regarding  him 
«teadfiGistly. 

**  *\  am  no  outlaw,  neither  am  I  called  Arnold  Sheafe,'  re- 
plied the  other.  *  My  name  is  Philip  Urswick,  and  I  can 
lender  a  good  account  of  myself  when  it  shall  please  the  king's 
liighness  to  examine  me.  I  dwell  on  the  heatn  near  Bagshot, 
^hich  you  passed  to-day  in  the  chase,  and  where  I  joined 

**  *  I  noted  you  not,'  said  Osmond. 
**  *  Nor  I — nor  1 1'  cried  the  other  keepers. 
•*  *  That  may  be ;  but  I  saw  you,'  rejoined  Urswick,  contemp- 
tuously ;  *  and  I  tell  you  there  is  not  one  among  you  to  be 
ocympared  with  the  brave  hunter  who  lies  there.     You  have  all 
pronounced  his  case  hopeless.     I  repeat  I  can  cure  him  if  the 
dug  will  make  it  worth  my  while  to  do  so.' 

^  '  Make  good  thy  words,  fellow,'  replied  the  king ;   '  and 

Km  shalt  not  only  be  amply  rewarded,  but  shalt  have  a  free 

irdon  for  any  offence  thou  mayst  have  committed.' 

^  *  Enough,'   replied  Urswick.     And  taking  a  large,  keen- 

ged  huntinff-knue  from  his  girdle,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the 

"t  dose  to  the  point  where  the  neck  joins  the  scull,  and  then 

\  it  open  fix>m  the  extremity  of  the  under-lip  to  the  nuke. 
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*  This  must  be  bound  on  the  head  of  the  wounded  man,'  he 
said. 

<*  The  keepers  stared  in  astonishment.  But  the  king  com- 
manded that  the  strange  order  should  be  obeyed.  Upon  which, 
the  bleeding  scull  was  fastened  on  the  head  of  the  keeper,  with 
leathern  thongs. 

"  *  I  will  now  answer  for  his  perfect  cure  in  a  month's  time,' 
said  Urswick  to  the  king ;  <  but  I  shall  require  to  watch  over 
him  myself  till  all  danger  is  at  an  end.  I  pray  your  highness  to 
command  these  keepers  to  transport  him  to  my  hut' 

"  *  You  hear  what  he  says,  knaves,'  cried  the  king — *  do  his 
bidding,  and  carefully,  or  ye  shall  answer  to  me  with  your  lives.' 

**  Accordingly,  a  litter  was  formed  with  branches  of  trees,  and 
on  this  the  body  of  Heme,  with  the  hart's  head  still  bound  to  it, 
was  conveyed  by  the  keepers  to  Urswick's  hut, — a  small  dwell- 
ing, situated  in  the  wildest  part  of  Baeshot  Heath.  After  placing 
the  body  upon  a  bed  of  dried  fern,  tnc  keepers  were  about  to 
depart,  when  Osmond  Crookc  observed  to  the  forester,  *  I  am 
now  certain  thou  art  Arnold  Sheafe.' 

*^  ^  It  matters  not  who  I  am,  since  I  have  the  king's  pardon,' 
replied  the  other,  laughing  disdainfully. 

'*  *  Thou  hast  yet  to  earn  it,'  said  Osmond. 

**  *  Leave  that  to  me,'  replied  Urswick.  *  There  is  more  fear 
that  thou  wilt  lose  thy  post  as  chief  keeper,  which  the  king  has 
promised  to  Heme,  than  that  I  shall  fail. 

**  *  Would  the  deer  had  killed  him  outright  I'  growled  Osmond. 

*'  And  the  savage  wish  was  echoed  by  the  other  keepers. 

"  *  I  see  you  all  hate  him  bitterly,'  said  Urswick.  What  will 
ye  give  me  for  revenge  ?' 

**  *  We  have  little  to  give,  save  a  fat  buck  on  occasions,'  re- 
plied Osmond;  ^and,  in  all  likelihood,  thou  canst  help  thyself  to 
veni^n.' 

**  *  Will  you  swear  to  ^nt  the  first  request  I  may  make  of 
you, — provided  it  shall  be  in  your  power  to  grant  it  ?'  demanded 
UrswicK. 

"  *  Readily,'  they  replied. 

"  *  Enough,'  said  Urswick.  *  I  must  keep  faith  with  the 
king.  Heme  will  recover,  but  he  shall  lose  all  his  skill  as  an 
archer, — all  his  crafl  as  a  hunter.' 

'^  ^  If  thou  canst  accomplish  this  thou  art  the  fiend  himself!' 
cried  Osmond,  trembling. 

**  *  Fiend  or  not,'  replied  Urswick,  with  a  triumphant  laurii, 
— ^  ye  have  made  a  compact  with  me,  and  must  fulfil  it.  Now 
begone.     I  must  attend  to  the  wounded  man.' 

"  And  the  keepers,  full  of  secret  misgiving,  departed. 

"  At  the  precise  time  promised.  Heme,  attenaed  by  Urswick, 
presented  himself  to  the  king.  He  looked  thin  and  pale,  but 
aU  danger  was  past.     King  Kichard  gave  the  fiDrester  a  "pam 
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fidl  of  nobles,  and  added  a  silver  bugle  to  the  gift.  He  then  ap- 
pointed Heme  his  chief  keeper;  hun^  a  chain  of  gold  round 
bis  neck ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  castle. 

**  About  a  week  after  this.  Heme,  having  entirely  regained  his 
strength,  accompanied  the  king  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  the 
forest,  and  they  had  scarcely  entered  it,  when  his  horse  started, 
and  threw  him.  Up  to  that  moment,  such  an  accident  had 
never  happened  to  him,  for  he  was  an  excellent  horseman ;  and 
he  arose  greatly  discomfited,  while  the  keepers  eyed  each  other 
askance.  Soon  after  this,  a  buck  was  startea ;  and  though  Heme 
was  bravely  mounted  on  a  black  steed  bestowed  on  him  on  ac- 
count of  Its  swiftness  by  the  king,  he  was  the  last  in  the 
chase. 

'*  <  Thou  art  out  of  practice,'  said  the  king,  laughing,  as  he 
came  up« 

<<  <  I  Know  not  what  ails  me,'  replied  Heme,  gloomily. 

'^ '  It  cannot  be  thy  steed's  fault,'  said  the  king ;  ^  for  he  is 
uraally  as  fleet  as  the  wind.  But  I  will  give  thee  an  opportuni^ 
of  gaming  credit  in  another  way.  Thou  seest  yon  buck.  H!e 
cannot  be  seventy  yards  off;  ana  I  have  seen  thee  hit  the  mark 
at  twice  the  distance.     Bring  him  down.' 

**  Heme  raised  his  crossbow,  and  let  fly  the  bolt ;  but  it  missed 
its  mark,  and  the  buck,  startled  by  the  noise,  dashed  down  the 
brake,  wholly  uninjured. 

'^  King  Richard  s  brow  grew  dark,  and  Heme  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  ra^e  and  despair. 

'*  *Thou  shaft  have  a  third,  and  yet  easier  trial,' said  the  king. 
'  Old  Osmond  Crooke  shall  lend  thee  his  bow,  and  thy  quarry 
shall  be  yon  magot-pie.' 

^  Ab  he  spoke,  the  arrow  sped.  But  it  quivered  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  some  yards  from  the  bird.  The  unfortunate 
shooter  looked  distracted ;  but  King  Richard  made  no  remark, 
until,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  he  said  to  him,  *  Thou  must 
regain  thy  craft,  friend  Heme,  for  I  cannot  continue  thee  as 
my  chief  keeper.' 

''  The  keepers  congratulated  each  other  in  secret,  for  they 
felt  that  their  malice  was  in  some  measure  gratified. 

**  The  next  day.  Heme  went  forth,  as  he  thought,  alone,  but 
he  was  watched  by  his  enemies.  Not  a  shaft  would  go  true,  and 
he  found  that  he  had  completely  lost  his  mastery  over  hound 
and  horse.  The  day  after  that,  he  again  rode  forth  to  hunt  with 
ibB  lung>  and  his  failures  made  him  the  lauehinMtock  of  the 
party.  Kichard,  at  length,  dismissed  him  with  Uiese  words — 
'  TsLe  repose  for  a  week,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  a  fiirther 
triaL  If  thou  dost  not  then  succeed,  I  must,  perforce,  dischaige 
tbee  from  thy  nost' 

*^  Instead  oi  returning  to  the  castle,  Heme  rode  off  wildly 
into  the  forest,  where  he  remained  till  eventide.     He  then  re- 
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turned  with  ghastly  looks  and  a  strange  appearance, — having  the 
links  of  a  rusty  chain  which  he  had  plucked  firom  a  gibbet 
hanging  from  his  left  arm,  and  the  hart  s  antlered  acuU,  which 
he  had  procured  from  Urswick,  fixed  Uke  a  hehn  upon  his  head. 
His  whole  demeanour  shewed  that  he  was  crazed ;  and  his  con- 
dition, which  mi^ht  have  moved  the  compassion  of  his  foes, 
only  provoked  then:  laughter.  After  committing  the  wildest  ex- 
travagances, he  burst  from  all  restraint/  and  disappeared  among 
the  trees  of  the  Home  Park. 

^^  An  hour  after  this,  a  pedler,  who  was  crossing  the  park  fix>m 
Datchet,  foimd  him  suspended  by  a  rope  from  a  branch  of  the 
oak  tree  which  you  have  all  seen,  and  which  bears  his  name. 
Despair  had  driven  him  to  the  dreadftil  deed.  Instead  of  cutting 
him  dovm,  the  pedler  ran  to  the  castle  to  relate  what  he  haa 
vntnessed ;  and  the  keepers,  satisfied  that  their  revenge  was  now 
fiilly  accomplished,  hastened  with  him  to  the  tree.  But  the 
body  was  gone ;  and  all  that  proclaimed  that  it  had  been  there, 
was  the  rope  hanging  from  the  branch.  Search  was  everywhere 
made  for  tne  missms  body,  but  vnthout  efiect  When  the  matter 
was  related  to  the  xing,  be  was  much  troubled,  and  would  fain 
have  had  masses  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate 
keeper,  but  the  priests  refused  to  perform  them,  alleging  that  he 
had  committed  self-destruction,  and  was  therefore  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  church. 

"  On  that  night,  a  terrible  thunderstorm  occurred — as  terrible, 
it  may  be,  as  that  of  last  night — and  during  its  continuance,  the 
oak  on  which  Heme  had  hanged  himseU*  was  blasted  by  the 
lightning. 

^^  Old  Osmond  was  immediately  reinstated  in  his  post  of  chief 
keeper ;  but  he  had  Uttle  time  for  rejoicing,  for  he  found  that 
the  same  spell  that  had  bound  Heme  had  fisdlen  upon  him. 
His  bolts  and  arrows  went  vride  of  their  mark,  his  hounds  lost 
their  scent,  and  his  fidcon  would  not  be  hued  back.  Half- 
fitmtic,  and  afiraid  of  exposing  himself  to  the  taunts  of  his  com- 
panions, he  feigned  illness,  and  left  his  comrade,  Roger  Barfbot, 
to  take  his  place.  But  the  same  ill  luck  befel  Barfoot,  and  he 
returned  in  woful  plight,  without  a  single  head  of  game.  Four 
others  were  equally  unfortunate,  and  it  was  now  clear  that  the 
whole  party  were  bewitched. 

<^  Luckily,  the  king  had  quitted  the  castle,  but  they  felt  certain 
they  should  be  dismissed  on  his  retum,  if  not  more  severely 
punished.  At  last,  after  taking  counsel  together,  they  resolvea 
to  consult  Urswick,  who  they  doubted  not  could  remove  the 


upon  you,  and  can  only 
way.     As  you  retum  to  the  castle,  go  to  the  tree   on  wtiA 
he  destroyed  himself,  and  you  may  leam  how  to  act' 
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**  The  keepers  would  have  questioned  him  further,  but  he  re- 
fused to  answer,  and  dismissed  them. 

^*  The  shades  of  evening  had  fallen  as  they  quitted  Bagshot ; 
and  it  was  midnight  as  they  entered  the  Home  Park,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  &tal  oak.  It  was  pitchy  dark ;  and  they 
could  only  distinguish  the  tree  by  its  white,  scatched  trunk.  All 
at  once,  a  blue  flame^  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  appeared,  flitted 
thrice  round  the  tree,  and  then  remained  stationary,  its  liffht 
falling  upon  a  figure  in  a  wild  garb,  with  a  rusty  cham  hanging 
from  its  lef%  arm,  and  an  antlered  helm  upon  its  head.  Tuey 
knew  it  to  be  Heme,  and  instantly  fell  down  before  him,  while  a 
burst  of  terrible  laughter  sounded  in  their  ears. 

^'  Without  heeding  them  further,  the  spirit  darted  round  the  tree, 
rattling  its  chain,  and  uttering  appalling  imprecations.  It  then 
stopped,  and  turning  to  the  terrined  beholders,  bade  them,  in 
a  hollow  voice,  to  bring  hounds  and  horses  as  for  the  chase  on 
the  following  night,  and  vanished. 

^^  Filled  with  dread,  the  keepers  returned  home^  and  the  next 
day,  old  Osmond  again  sought  the  forester,  and  told  him  what 
had  occurred. 

"  *  You  must  obey  the  spirit's  injunctions,  or  worse  mischief 
will  befid  you,'  said  Urswick.  ^  Go  to  the  tree,  mounted  as  for  a 
hunting-party,  and  take  the  black  steed  given  to  Heme  by  the 
king,  ana  the  two  black  hounds  with  you.  You  will  see  what 
will  ensue.'    And  without  another  word,  he  dismissed  him. 

*^  Osmond  told  his  comrades  what  the  forester  had  said,  and 
though  they  were  filled  with  alarm,  they  resolved  upon  com- 
pliance. At  midnight,  therefore,  they  rode  towards  the  tree 
with  the  black  hounds  in  leash,  and  leading  Heme's  fiivourite 
horse,  saddled  and  bridled.  As  they  drew  near,  they  again  saw 
the  terrible  shape  stalking  round  the  tree,  and  heard  the  fearful 
imprecations. 

^  His  spells  ended.  Heme  called  to  Osmond  to  bring  him  his 
steed ;  and  the  old  man  trembUngly  obeyed.  In  an  instant,  the 
mysterious  being  vaulted  on  its  bacK,  and  in  a  voice  of  resistless 
authority,  cried — *  To  the  forest ! — to  the  forest  I'  With  this,  he 
dashed  forward,  and  the  whole  party,  hounds  and  men,  hurried 
after  him. 

'^  They  rode  at  a  fiirious  pace  for  five  or  six  miles  over  the 
Great  Park,  the  keepers  wondering  where  their  unearthly  leader 
was  taking  them,  and  almost  fancying  they  were  hurrying  to 
perdition,  when  they  descended  a  hill  side  leading  to  the  marsh, 
and  halted  before  a  huge  beech  tree,  where  Heme  dismounted 
and  pronounced  certain  mystic  words,  accompanying  them  with 
strange  gestures. 
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"Presently,  be  beCBme  silent  and  motionless.  A  Hash  of  fire 
then  burst  from  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  the  forester  Urawick 
stood  before  him.  But  his  aspect  was  more  terrible  and  com- 
manding than  it  had  seemed  heretofore  to  the  keepers. 

"  '  Welcome,  Heme,'  he  cried ;  '  welcome,  lord  of  the  forest. 
And  you  his  comrades,  and  soon  to  l)c  bis  followere,  welcome 
too.  The  time  is  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise  to  me. 
I  require  you  to  form  a  bund  for  Heme  the  hunter,  and  to  serve 
him  as  leader.  Swear  to  obey  him,  and  the  spell  that  bancs 
over  you  shall  be  broken.  If  not,  I  leave  you  to  the  kings 
justice.' 
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**  Not  daring  to  refuse  compliance,  the  keepers  took  the  oath 
proposed,  —  and  a  fearful  one  it  was  I  As  soon  as  it  was 
uttered,  Urswick  vanished,  as  he  came,  in  a  flash  of  fire.  Heme 
then  commanded  the  othera  to  dismount,  and  made  them  pros- 
trate themselves  before  him,  and  pay  him  homage.  This  done, 
he  blew  a  strike  on  his  horn,  rode  swiftly  up  the  hill  side, 
and  a  stag  being  unharboured,  the  chase  commenced.  Many  a 
fat  buck  was  htiiited  and  slaughtered  that  night ;  and  an  hour  be- 
fore daybreak.  Heme  commanded  them  to  lay  the  four  finest 
and  &ttest*at  the*foot  of  the  beech  tree,  and  then  dismissed  them, 
bidding  them'  meet  him  at  midnight  at  the  scathed  oak  in  the 
Homerazk. 

**  They  came  as  they  were  commanded ;  but  fearful  of  detec- 
tion, they  adopted  strange  disguises,  not  unlike  those  worn  by 
the  villams  who  were  put  to  death,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  king 
in  thc.G^at  Park,  ^ight  after  night,  they  thus  went  forth, 
thinning  the  herd^  of  deer,  and  committing  other  outrages  and 
depredations.  Nor  were  their  dark  proceedings  altogether  tmno- 
ticed.  Belated  travellers  crossing  the  forest  beheld  them,  and 
related  what  they  had  seen ;  others  watched  for  them,  but  they 
were  so  effectually  disguisedi  that  they  cscaiied  detection. 

"  .At  Jast,  however,  the  king  returned  to  the  castle,  and  accounts 
of  the  strange  doings  in  the  forest  were  instantly  brought  him. 
Astonished  at  what  he  heard,  and  determined  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  he  ordered  the  keepers  to  attend  him  tliat 
niglit  in  an  expedition  to  the  forest,  when  he  hoped  to  encounter 
the  diemoQ.  huntsman  and  his  band.  Much  alarmed,  Osmond 
Crooke,  who  acted  as  s])okesman,  endeavoured,  by  representing 
the  risk  he  would  incur,  to  dissuade  the  king  from  the  enterprise  ; 
but  be  would  not  bcdctcrreil,  and  they  now  gave  themselves 
up  fer  lost 

'<  As  the  castle  clock  tolled  forth  the  hour  of  midnight,  Richard, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  guard,  and  attended  by  the  keepers, 
issued  from  the  gates,  and  rode  towards  the  scathed  oak.  As 
they  drew  near  tlie  tree,  the  figure  of  Heme,  mounted  on  his  black 
steed,  was  discerned  beneath  it.  Deep  fear  fell  upon  all  the 
beholders,  but  chiefly  upon  the  guilty  keepers,  as  tney  beheld 
him.  The  king,  however,  pressed  Ibrwarcl,  and  cried,  *  Wliy 
dost  thou  disturb  the  quietucfe  of  night,  accursed  spirit?' 

***  Because  I  desire  vengeance!'  replied  llcrnc,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  '  I  was  brought  to  my  present  woful  condition  by  Osmond 
Crooke  and  his  comrades.' 

"  •  But  you  died  by  your  own  hand, — did  you  not?*  demanded 
Eling  Richard. 

"  *  Yea,'  replied  Heme ;  *  but  I  was  di'iven  to  the  deed  by  an 
infernal  spell  laid  upon  me  by  the  malice  of  the  wretches  I  nave 
named.  Hang  them  upon  this  tree,  and  I  will  trouble  these 
woods  no  longer  while  thou  reignest !' 

▼OL.  III.  X 
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^^  The  king  looked  round  at  the  keepers.  They  fdl  remained 
obdurate,  except  Roger  Barfoot,  who,  falling  on  nis  knees,  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  accused  the  others. 

^^  <  It  is  enough/  cried  the  king  to  Heme ;  *  they  shall  all 
suffer  for  their  offence.' 

^^  Upon  this,  a  flash  of  fire  enveloped  the  spirit  and  his  horse, 
and  he  vanished. 

^'  The  king  kept  his  word.  Osmond  and  his  comrades  were 
all  lianged  upon  the  scathed  tree,  nor  was  Heme  seen  again  in 
the  forest  while  Richard  sat  upon  the  throne.  But  he  re-ap- 
peared with  a  new  band  at  the  commencement  of  the  rule  of 
llenry  the  Fourth,  and  again  hunted  the  deer  at  night*  His 
band  was  destroyed,  but  he  defied  all  attempts  at  capture ;  and 
so  it  has  continued  to  our  own  time,  for  not  one  or  the  seven 
monarchs  who  have  held  the  casde  since  Richard*s  day,  have 
been  able  to  expel  him  from  the  forest'' 

^^  Nor  will  the  present  monarch  be  able  to  expel  him,"  jsaid  a 
deep  voice.  "  As  long  as  Windsor  Forest  endures.  Heme  the 
hunter  will  haunt  it." 

All  turned  at  the  exclamation,  and  saw  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  tall  dark  man,  in  an  archer's  garb,  standing  behind  Simon 
Quanden's  chair. 

^^  Thou  hast  told  thy  legend  fairly  enough,  good  clerk  of  the 
kitchen,"  continued  tliis  personage ;  ^^  but  thou  art  wrong  on 
many  material  points." 

"  1  have  related  the  story  as  it  was  related  to  me,"  sud  Cut- 
beard,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  remark;  '^but  perhaps  you  will 
set  me  right  where  I  have  erred." 

^^  It  is  true  that  Heme  was  a  keeper  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,"  replied  the  tall  archer.  ^*  It  is  tme  also  that  he 
was  expert  in  all  matters  of  woodcraft,  and  that  he  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  king ;  but  he  was  bewitched  by  a  lovely  damsel, 
and  not  by  a  weird  forester.  He  carried  off  a  nun,  and  dwelt 
with  her  in  a  cave  in  the  forest,  where  he  assembled  his  brother 
keepers,  and  treated  them  to  the  king's  venison  and  the  king's 


wme." 


^^  A  sacrilegious  villain  and  a  reprobate !"  exclaimed  Launcelot 
Rutter. 

<'  His  mistress  was  fair  enough,  I  will  warrant  her,"  said  Kit 
Coo. 

**  She  was  the  very  image  of  this  damsel,"  rejoined  the  tall 
archer,  pointing  to  Mabel,  ^*  and  fair  enough  to  woik  his  min, 
for  it  was  through  her  that  the  fiend  tempted  him«  The 
charms  that  proved  his  undoing  were  fatal  to  her  also,  fiir  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy  he  slew  her.  The  remorse  occasioned  by  this  deed 
made  him  destroy  himself." 

<^  Well,  your  version  of  the  legend  may  be  the  correct  on^ 
for  aught  I  know,  worthy  sir,"    said  Cutbeard ;    "  but  I 
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not  that  it  accounts  for  Heme's  antlers  so  well  as  mine ;  unless 
indeed  he  were  wedded  to  the  nun,  who  you  say  played  him 
&Ifle.  But  how  come  you  to  know  she  resembled  Mabel  Lynd- 
wood?" 

"  Ay,  I  was  thinking  of  that  myself,"  said  Simon  Quanden. 
*^  How  do  you  know  that,  master  ?" 

**  Because  I  have  seen  her  picture,"  replied  the  tall  archer. 

*^  Fainted  by  Satan's  chief  limner,  I  suppose  ?"  rejoined  Cut- 
beard. 

"  He  who  painted  it  had  seen  her,"  replied  the  tall  archer, 
sternly.  '^  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  the  very  image  of  this 
damsel" 

And  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he  quitted  the  kitchen. 

**  Who  is  that  archer  ?"  demanded  Cutbeard,  looking  after 
him. 

Bat  no  one  could  answer  the  question,  nor  could  any  one  tell 
vrhen  he  had  entered  the  kitchen. 

**  Strange !"   exclaimed   Simon   Quanden,  crossing  himself. 
**  Have  you  ever  seen  him  before,  Mabel  ?" 
*    **  I  almost  think  I  have,"  she  replied,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

*'  I  half  suspect  it  is  Heme  himself,"  whispered  Shoreditch 
ta  Faddington. 

**It  maybe,''  responded  the  other;  "his  glance  made  my 
Mood  run  cold." 

**  You  look  somewhat  fatigued,  sweetheart,"  said  Deborah, 
ofafierving  Mabel's  uneasiness.  "  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  shew 
you  to  a  chamber." 

Glad  to  escape,  Mabel  followed  the  good  dame  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  they  ascended  a  winding  staircase,  which  brought 
them  to  a  commodious  chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the 
toxrets,  where  Deborah  sat  down  with  ner  young  charge,  and 
volunteered  her  a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  which  the  other 
listened  to  with  becoming  attention. 


VH. 

OP  THE  HTSTEBIOUS  NOISE  HEABD  IK  THE  CURFEW  TOWEB. 

On  quittiiuz  the  kitchen,  Henr}',  having  been  informed  by  Bou- 
chier  that  Tristram  Lyndwood  was  lodged  in  the  prison-chamber 
in  the  lower  gateway,  proceeded  thither  to  question  him.  He 
firand  the  old  man  seated  on  a  bench,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him.  Though  evidently  much  alarmed  at  hb  situation,  he  could 
riot  be  brought  either  by  threats  or  proffers,  to  make  any  con- 
itenbn. 

x2 
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Out  of  patience,  at  length,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  dungeon  beneath  the  Curfew  Tower,  and  per- 
sonally superintended  his  removaL 

"  I  will  find  a  means  of  shaking  his  obstinacy,**  said  Henry,  as 
he  quitted  the  vault  with  Boucmer.  ^^  If  I  cannot  move  him 
by  other  means,  I  may  through  his  granddaughter.  I  will  inter- 
rogate him  in  her  presence  to  night." 

"  To-night,  sire !"  exclaimed  Souchier. 

"  Ay,  to-night,"  repeated  the  king.  "  I  am  resolved,  even  if 
it  should  cost  the  Ufe  of  this  maiden,  whose  charms  have  moved 
me  so,  to  break  the  infernal  machinery  woven  around  me.  And 
now  as  I  think  it  not  unlikely  the  miscreant  Heme  may  attempt 
the  prisoner's  deliverance,  let  the  strictest  watch  be  kept  over  the 
tower.  Let  an  arqucbusier  be  stationed  throughout  the  'night 
at  the  door  of  the  dungeon,  and  another  at  tne  entrance  to 
the  chamber  on  the  ground  floor.  Your  own  vost  arast  be  on 
the  roof  of  the  fortification,  that  you  may  watch  ifwajMittuM 
is  made  to  scale  it  from  tb^  town  side,  or  to  get  in  thzoufl^  the 
loopholes.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out,  Bouchier,  for  I  ahalT  UM 
you  responsible  if  any  mischance  occurs." 

*^1  will  do  my  best,  my  liege,"  replied  Bouchier ;  ^aitdjtiMve 
it  with  a  human  enemy  I  mid  to  deal,  I  should  have  sio  ftss 
Bat  whet  vigilance  can  avail  againgt  a  fiend?"  ■       - 

^^  You  have  heard  my  injunctions,  and  will  attend  to  dum^* 
rejoined  the  king,  harsmy.  '*  I  shall  return  anon  to  the-  €tMr 
mination." 

So  saying,  he  departed. 

Though  as  brave  as  a  lion  on  ordinary  occasions^  iBonbfaier 
entered  upon  his  present  duty  with  reluctance  and  HUflgningi 
and  he  found  the  arquebusicrs,  by  whom  he  waa  attended^  albnt 
stout  soldiers,  equally  uneasy.  Heme  had  now  become  an  oirieet 
of  general  dread  throughout  the  castle;  and  the  possibility  of  n 
encounter  with  liim  was  enough  to  daunt  the  bbldeit  bnnk 
Disguising  his  own  alarm,  Bouchier  issued  his  directian8\iii  an 
authoritative  tone,  and  then  mounted  with  three  arqnebiuraen 
to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  It  was  now  dark,  but  the  moon 
soon  arose,  and  her  beams  rendered  every  object  as  distingmsh- 
able  as  daylight,  so  that  watch  was  easily  kept  But  nothing 
occurred  to  occasion  alarm,  until  all  at  once,  a  noise,  like  that  ot 
a  hammer  stricken  against  a  board,  was  heard  in  the  chamber 
below. 

Drawing  his  sword,  Bouchier  hurried  down  the  steps  leadins 
into  this  chamber,  which  was  buried  in  darkness,  and  advanced 
so  precipitately  and  incautiously  in  the  gloom,  that  he  struck  his 
head  against  a  cross  beam.  The  violence  of  the  blow  stunned 
him  for  a  moment,  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  called  to  the 
guard  in  the  lower  chamber  to  brinff  up  a  torcL  The  order 
was  promptly  obeyed ;  but,  meanwhue,  the  sound  had  ceased. 
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and,  thouffh  they  searched  about,  they  could  not  discover  the 
author  of  it. 

This,  howeveis  vaa  not  so  wonderful,  for  the  singular  con- 
struction of  the  chamber,  with  its  numerous  cross  beams,  its  deep 
embrasures  and  recesses,  its  insecure  and  uneven  floor,  its  steep 
ladder-like  staircases,  was  highly  favourable  to  concealment,  it 
bdnp  utterly  impossible,  owing  to  the  intersections  of  the  beams, 
ftr  ue  searchers  to  see  lar  belore  them,  or  to  move  about  quickly. 
In  the  midst  of  the  chamber  was  a  laige  wooden  compartment  en- 
cloaina  the  cnmlmiaB  and  uncouth  machinery  of  the  caaUe  clock, 
and  mroof^  this  box  ran  the  cord  communicating  with  the 
belfiy  above.  Pieces  of  ordnance  were  then  mounted  in  all  the 
),  batthere  is  now  only  one  gun,  placed  in  a  port-hole 


icommanding   Thames  Street,  and  the  long 

^  .j-nr' thoroughfore  leading  to  Eton.  The  view  from 

'      -i^ST  this  port  hole  of  the  groves  of  Eton,  and  of  the 

tt'^JT"^  lovely  plains  on  the  north-west,  watered  by  the 

nvcr,  It  enchanting  beyond  descripUon, 

Viewed  from  a  recess  which  has  been  partly  closed,  the  ^i- 

pearance  of  this  chamber  is  equally  picturesque  and  singular; 

and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  beneath  its  huge  beamsj  or  to 

nae  at  the  &ntaatic,  yet  striking  combinations  they  form  in 

ion  with  the  deep  embrasures,  the  steep  staircaaes,  and 

__orSa  and  not  feel  that  the  whole  place  belongjs  to  romance, 

{ t^^  a  multitude  of  straiue  and  startling  traditions  must  be 

ed  with  it.    The  M  architects  were  indeed  great  ro- 

I,  and  built  for  the  painter  and  the  poet. 
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Bouch!cr  and  Iiis  companion  crept  about  imdcr  the  great 
nieah-work  of  beams — peered  into  all  the  embrasotei^  ana  be- 
itenth  the  carrinfres  of  the  culvcrins.  There  was  a  heap  of 
plunks  and  beams  lying  on  the  Hoor  between  the  two  ataircase^ 
but  no  one  was  near  it. 

The  result  of  their  investigations  did  not  tend  to  decrease 
tlicir  alarm.  Bouchicr  would  faio  have  had  the  man  1tt€p  watch 
ill  the  chamlier,  but  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  caald  induce 
him.  to  remain  there.  He  was  therefore  sent  below^  and  the  cap- 
tain returned  to  the  roo£  He  had  ecarecly  emerged  upon  toe 
leatls  when  the  hammering  recommenced  rabiB  violenUy  than 
l>eforc.  In  vain  Bouchicr  ordered  hia  men  to  go  down.  No  one 
Would  Btir ;  and  Hupcrstitious  fear  had  by  this  time  obtwned  auch 
mastery  over  the  cuptain,  that  he  licsilated  to  descend  alone.  To 
add  tu  his  vexation,  the  anjuebusicr  had  taken  the  toidi  with 
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Ilim,  SO  that  lie  should  have  to  })rocce(l  ni  darkness.  At  length, 
lie  mustered  up  courage  to  make  the  attempt ;  bnt  he  paused 
between  each  step,  peering  ihroi^h  the  gloom,  and  iialf-fancjing 
he  could  discern  the  figure  of  Heme  near  the  spot  where  the 
pile  of  wood  lajr.  Ccrtam  it  was  the  sound  of  diabolical  laughter, 
miiiried  witli  the  rattling  of  the  chain  and  the  sharp  blows  of 
the  ^amnier,  smote  his  cars.  The  laughter  became  yet  louder  as 
BMiiBliiM  advanced,  the  hammering  ceased,  and  the  clanking  of 
the  Cbun  aeemed  to  shew  that  its  mysterious  wearer  was  ap- 
praadung  the  fiwt  of  the  steps  to  meet  him.  But  the  encounter 
ons  more  than  the  captmn  had  nerve  to  brook.  Calling  on  the 
idniB  to  protect  him,  he  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  closed  the 
little  dour  at  the  head  of  the  steps  after  him. 
,  The  demon  was  apparently  satisfied  with  the  alarm  he  hud  oc- 
1,  for  the  hammering  was  not  renewed  at  that  time. 
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Srue  returning  to  the  state  apartmentfi,  Henry  took  a  turn 
n-.  Ae  ramparts  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  castle,  between  the 
2!ddfew  Tower  and  the  Winchester  Tower,  and  litigercd  for  a 
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^hort  time  on  the  bastion  commanding  that  part  of  the  accUyiW 
where  tlie  approach^  called  the  Hundred  Step^  is  now  contrived. 
Here  he  cautioned  the  sentinels  to  be  doubly  viffilant  throughout 
the  night,  and  having  ffazed  for  a  moment  et  the  placid  stream 
flowing  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  and  tinged  with  tne  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  he  proceeded  to  the  royal  lodsings^  and  entered 
the  banquet-chamber,  where  supper  was  already  served. 

Wolsey  sat  on  his  right  hand,  out  he  did  not  vouchsafe  him  t 
sinele  word, —  addressing  the  whole  of  his  discourse  to  the 
DuKc  of  Suffolk,  who  was  placed  on  his  left.  As  soon  as  the 
repast  was  over,  he  retired  to  his  closet  But  the  cardinal  would 
not  be  so  repulsed,  and  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  crave  a 
moment's  audience  of  the  king,  which,  with  some  reluctance, 
was  accorded. 

"  Well,  cardinal  1"  cried  Henry,  as  Wolsey  presented  himself, 
and  the  usher  withdrew.  "  You  are  playing  a  deep  gune  with 
me,  as  you  think ;  but  take  heed,  for  1  see  through  it  r 

"  I  pray  you  dismiss  these  suspicions  from  your  mind,  my 
liege,"  said  Wolsey.  "  No  servant  was  ever  more  faithful  to  his 
master  than  I  have  been  to  you." 

"  No  servant  ever  took  better  care  of  himself"  cried  the  king, 
fiercely.  "  Not  alone  have  you  wronged  me  to  enrich  yourseL^ 
but  you  are  ever  intriguing  with  my  enemies.  I  have  nourished 
in  my  breast  a  viper ;  but  I  will  cast  you  off — ^will  crush  you  as 
I  would  the  noxious  reptile !" 

And  he  stamped  upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  could  have  trampled 
the  cardinal  beneath  his  foot. 

"  Beseech  you,  calm  yourself,  my  hege,"  replied  Wolsey,  in 
the  soft  and  deprecatory  tone  which  ne  had  seldom  known  to  faU 
with  the  king ;  "  I  have  never  thought  of  my  own  aggrandize- 
ment, but  as  it  was  likely  to  advance  your  power.  For  the 
countless  benefits  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  my  soul  over- 
flows with  gratitude.  You  have  raised  me  from  tne  meanest 
condition  to  the  highest.  You  have  made  me  your  confidant, 
your  adviser,  your  treasurer,  and  wit}i  no  improper  boldness  I 
say  it,  your  friend.  But  I  defy  the  enemies  who  nave  poisoned 
your  ears  against  me,  to  prove  that  I  have  ever  abused  the  trust 

f  laced  in  me.  The  sole  &ult  that  can  be  imputed  to  me  is,  that 
have  meddled  more  with  temporal  matters  than  with  spiritual ; 
and  it  is  a  crime  for  which  I  must  answer  before  Heaven.  Bat 
I  have  so  acted  because  I  felt  that  I  might  thereby  best  serve 
your  hiffhness.  If  I  have  aspired  to  the  papal  thimey — ^which 
you  well  know  I  have, — ^it  has  been  that  I  might  be  yet  a 
more  powerfiil  firiend  to  your  majes^,  and  render  joOf  what  yoa 
are  entitled  to  be,  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

"  Tut,  tut  r  exclaimed  the  king,  who  was^  nevertlielesB^ 
moved  by  the  artful  appeaL 

^^  The  gifts  I  have  received  fix)m  foreign  princes,"  punoed 
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Woleey,  seeing  the  effect  he  had  producedi  ^^  the  wealth  I  have 
amassed,  have  all  been  with  a  view  of  benefiting  your^majes^." 
Humph  I"  exclaimed  the  king. 

To  prove  that  I  speak  the  truth,  sire/'  continued  the  wily 
caidinal,  '^  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  which  I  have  just 
oompleted ^ 

'^  And  at  a  cost  more  lavish  than  I  myself  should  have  ex- 
pended on  it,"  interrupted  the  king^  angrily. 

'<  If  I  had  destined  it  for  myself,  I  should  not  have  spent  a 
tithe  of  what  I  have  done,"  rejomed  Wolsey.  "  Your  hignness's 
unjust  accusations  force  me  to  declare  my  intentions  somewhat 
prematurely.  Deign,"  he  cried,  throwing  himself  at  the  king's 
fiset, — *^  deign  to  accept  that  palace  and  au  within  it  You  were 
pleased,  dunqg  yomr  late  residence  there,  to  express  your  approval 
of  it  And  1  trust  it  will  find  equal  &vour  in  your  eyes,  now 
that  it  is  your  own." 

"  By  holy  Mary,  a  royal  gift !"  cried  Henry, — **  rise,  car- 
dinal. You  are  not  the  grasping,  selfish  person  you  have  been 
represented." 

^<  Declare  as  much  to  my  enemies,  sire,  and  I  shall  be  more 
than  content,"  replied  Wolsey.  "  You  will  find  the  palace  better 
worth  acceptance  than  at  first  sight  might  appear." 

"  How  so  ?"  cried  the  king. 

"  Your  highness  will  be  pleased  to  take  this  key,"  said  the 
cardinal ; — **  it  is  the  key  of  the  cellar." 

"  You  have  some  choice  wine  there,"  cried  Henry,  signifi- 
cantly— "  given  you  by  some  religious  house,— ^r  sent  you  by 
some  foreign  potentate — ^ha  T' 

"  It  is  wine  that  a  king  might  prize,"  replied  the  cardinal. 
*^  Your  majesty  will  find  a  hundred  hogsheads  in  that  cellar ; — 
and  each  hogshead  filled  with  gold." 

"  You  amaze  me  I"  cried  tne  king,  feigning  astonishment 
•*  And  all  this  you  fi-eely  give  me." 

"  Freelv  and  fiilly,  sire,"  replied  Wolsey.  "  Nay,  I  have 
saved  it  mr  you.  Men  think  I  have  cared  for  myself,  whereas 
I  have  cared  only  for  your  majesty.  Oh!  my  dear  liege, 
by  the  devotion  I  have  just  approved  to  you,  and  which  I 
would  also  approve,  if  neecmil,  with  my  life,  I  beseech  you  to  con- 
sider well  before  you  raise  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  throne.  In  giving 
you  this  counsel,  I  know  I  hazard  the  favour  I  have  just  re- 
gained. But  even  at  that  hazard,  I  must  ofier  it  Your  infatu* 
ation  blinds  you  to  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  step. 
The  union  is  odious  to  all  your  subjects — but  most  of  all  to 
those  not  tainted  with  the  new  heresies  and  opinions.  It  will 
never  be  forgiven  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  will 
seek  to  avenge  the  indignity  offered  to  his  illustrious  relative ; 
while  Francis  will  gladly  make  it  a  pretext  for  breaking  his  truce 
with  you.    Add  to  this,  the  displeasure  of  the  apostohc  see,  and 
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it  must  be  apparent^  that  powerful  as  jou  are,  your  position  will 
be  one  of  infinite  jwril.** 

'^  Thus  far  advanced^  I  cannot  honourably  abandon  the  di- 
vorce," said  Ilenrv. 

"  Nor  do  I  advise  its  abandonment^  sire/'  replied  Wolsey ; 
^^  but  do  not  let  it  be  a  means  of  injuring  you  with  all  men.  Do 
not  let  a  mal-aliiance  place  your  very  throne  in  jeopardy ;  as, 
with  your  own  subjects  and  all  foreign  powers  against  you,  must 
necessarily  be  the  case." 

**  You  speak  warmly,  cardinal,"  said  Henry. 

**  My  zeal  prompts  me  to  do  so,"  replied  Wolsey.  •*  Anne 
Boleyn  is  in  no  respect  worthy  of  the  honour  you  propose  her." 

"  And  whom  do  you  think  more  worthy  ?"  demanded  Henry. 

"  Those  whom  I  have  already  recommended  to  your  majes^ — • 
the  Duchess  D'Alen^on,  or  the  Princess  Renee,"  replied  Wolsey ; 
**  by  a  union  with  either  of  whom  you  would  secure  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  Francis,  and  the  interests  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
whicn  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Spain  you  may  need." 

"  No,  Wolsey,"  replied  Henry,  taking  two  or  three  hasty 
steps  across  the  chamber ;  "  no  considerations  of  interest  or 
security  shall  induce  me  to  give  up  Anne.  I  love  her  too 
well.  Let  the  lion  Charles  roar,  the  fox  Francis  snarl,  and 
the  hydra-headed  (element  launch  forth  his  flames,  I  will  remain 
firm  to  my  purpose.  I  will  not  play  the  hypocrite  with  you, 
whatever  1  may  do  with  others.  I  cast  off  Catherine  that  I  mav 
wed  Anne,  because  I  cannot  otherwise  obtain  her.  And  shall 
I  now,  when  I  have  dared  so  much,  and  when  the  prize  is  in 
my  grasp,  abandon  it? — Never!  Threats,  expostulations,  en- 
treaties, are  alike  unavailing." 

**  I  grieve  to  hear  it,  my  liege,"  replied  Wolsey,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh ;  '^  it  is  an  ill-omenea  union,  and  will  brin^  woe  to 
you,  woe  to  your  realm,  and  woe  to  the  Catholic  church." 

"  And  woe  also  to  you,  false  cardinal,"  cried  Anne  Boleyn, 
throwing  aside  the  arras,  and  stepping  forward.  **  I  have  over- 
heard what  has  passed ;  and  firom  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  thank 
ou,  Henry,  for  the  love  you  have  aisplayed  for  me.  But  I 
ere  solemnly  vow  that  I  will  never  give  you  my  hand  till 
Wolsey  is  dismissed  firom  your  councils." 
Anne  !*'  exclaimed  the  king. 

My  own  enmity  I  could  forego,"  pursued  Anne,  vehementlyi 
but  I  cannot  forgive  him  his  duplicity  and  perfidy  towards  yoa> 
He  has  just  proffered  you  hb  splendid  jpalace  of  Hampton,  ai»l 
his  treasures, — and  wherefore? — I  will  tell  you, — ^because  he 
feared  they  would  be  wrested  from  him.  His  jester  had  acquainted 
him  with  the  discovery  that  he  had  made  of  his  secret  hoard» 
and  therefore  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  this  despe^ 
rate  move.  But  I  was  apprized  of  his  intentions  by  Will  Sooh 
mers,  and  have  come  in  time  to  foil  him." 
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•*  By  my  faith,  I  believe  you  art  right,  sweetheart,"  said  the 
king. 

**  Go  tell  your  allies,  Francis  and  Clement,  that  the  king^s 
love  for  me  outweighs  his  fear  of  them,"  cried  Anne,  laughing 
spitefully.     "  As  for  you,  I  regard  you  as  nothing." 

**Vain  woman,  your  pride  will  be  abased,  cried  Wolsey, 
bitterly. 

•*  Vain  man,  you  are  already  abased,"  replied  Anne.  "  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  would  have  made  terms  with  you.  Now  I  am  your 
mortal  enemy,  and  will  never  rest  till  1  have  procured  your 
downfall." 

**  The  king  will  have  an  amiable  consort,  truly,"  sneered 
Wolsey. 

**  He  will  have  one  who  can  love  him  and  hate  his  foes,"  re- 
plied Anne ;  **  and  not  one  who  would  side  with  them  and  thee, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  the  Duchess  D'Alcn9on  or  the 
Ptincess  Renee.  Henry,  you  know  the  sole  terms  on  which 
you  can  procure  my  hand." 

The  kinff  nodded  a  playful  affirmative. 

**  Then  dismiss  him  at  once, — disgrace  him,"  said  Anne. 

**  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Henry,  **  the  divorce  is  not  yet  passed. 
You  are  angered  now,  and  will  view  matters  more  coolly  to- 
morrow." » 

**  I  shall  never  change  my  resolution,"  she  replied. 

••  If  my  dismissal  and  disgrace  can  save  my  sovereign,  I  pray 
him  to  sacrifice  me  without  hesitation,"  said  Wolsey;  "but 
while  I  have  liberty  of  speech  with  him,  and  aught  of  power 
remaining,  I  will  use  it  to  his  advantage.  I  pray  your  majesty 
to  suffer  mc  to  retire." 

And  receiving  a  sign  of  acquiescence  from  the  king,  he  with- 
drew, amid  the  triumphant  laughter  of  Anne. 


IX. 

bow  TRISTBAH  LTKDWOOD  WAS  INTERBOGATED  BT  TH£  BlMO. 

Anne  Boleyn  remained  with  the  king  for  a  few  minutes  to  pouf 
forth  her  gratitude  for  the  attachment  he  had  displayed  to  her, 
and  to  confirm  the  advantage  she  had  gained  over  Wolsey.  As 
soon  as  she  was  gone,  Henry  summoned  an  usher,  and  giving 
him  some  instructions  respecting  Mabel  Lyndwood,  proceedea 
to  the  Curfew  Tower. 

Nothing  was  said  to  him  of  the  strange  noise  that  had  been 
heard  in  me  upper  chamber,  for  the  arqueDussiers  were  fearful  of 
exdtinff  his  oispleasure  by  a  confession  of  their  alarm,  and  he 
deacenaed  at  once  to  the  dungeon* 
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<<  Well,  fellow/'  he  cried,  sternly  regarding  the  captive,  who 
arose  at  his  entrancei  '^you  have  now  had  ample  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  I  trust  are  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  when  I  last 
conversed  with  you.  I  command  you  to  declare  all  yoa  know 
concerning  Heme  the  hunter,  and  to  give  me  such  information 
respecting  the  proscribed  felon,  Morgan  Fenwol^  as  will  enable 
me  to  accomplish  his  capture." 

'^  I  have  already  told  your  highness,  that  my  month  is  sealed 
by  an  oath  of  secrecy,"  replied  Tristram,  humbly,  but  firmly. 

'^  Obstinate  dw  I  thou  shalt  either  speak,  or  I  will  hang  thee 
from  the  top  of  this  tower  as  I  hanged  Mark  Fytton»  th< 
butcher,"  roared  Heniy. 

*^  You  will  execute  your  sovereign  pleasure,  my  liege,**  said. 


the  old  man.  '^  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  It  ia  little  mattei  — 
whether  it  is  closed  now  or  a  year  hence.  I  have  well-nigh  run.^^ 
out  my  term." 

**  If  thou  carest  not  for  thyself,  thou  mayst  not  be  equally     ^ 
indifferent  to  another,"  cried  the  king.     ^^  What,  ho  I  bnng  h 
his  grand-daughter." 

The  old  man  started  at  the  command,  and  trembled  vidently. 
The   next  moment,  Mabel  was  led  into  the  dungeon  by  Shoi 
ditch  and  Paddington.      Behind  her  came  Nicholas   Clamp. 
On  seeing  her  grandsire,  she  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  would  hav( 
rushed  towards  him,  but  she  was  held  back  by  her  companions. 

**  Oh  I  grand&ther,"  she  cried ;  "  what  have  you  done  ? — ^^ 
do  I  find  you  here  ?" 

Tristram  groaned,  and  averted  his  head. 

'^  lie  is  charged  with  felony  and  sorcery,"  said  the  king, 
sternly ;  ^^  and  you,  maiden,  come  under  the  same  suspicion." 

'^Believe  it  not,  sire,"  cried  the  old  man,  flinging  ninuielf  at 
Henry's  feet ;  "  oh,  believe  it  not  Whatever  you  may  judge  of 
me,  beUeve  her  innocent  She  was  brought  up  most  devoutly, 
by  a  lay  sister  of  the  monastery  at  Chertsey ;  and  she  knows 
nothing,  save  by  report,  of  what  passes  in  the  forest" 

"  Yet  she  has  seen  and  conversed  with  Morgan  Fenwolf,"  sud 
the  king. 

"  Not  since  he  was  outlawed,"  said  Tristram. 

**  I  saw  him  to-day,  as  I  was  brought  to  the  castle,*'  cried 
Mabel ;  ^^  and — "  but  recollecting  that  she  might  implioate  her 
grand&ther,  she  suddenly  stoppecL 

'^  What  said  he  ? — ^ha  r  demanded  the  king. 

**  I  will  tell  your  maies^  what  passed,"  interposed  Nicholas 
Clamp,  stepping  forward,  ^*  for  I  was  with  her  at  the  time.  He 
came  upon  us  suddenly  from  behind  a  great  tree,  and  ordered 
Mabel  to  accompany  him  to  her  grandsire." 

''  Ha  I"  exclamied  the  king. 

'<  But  he  had  no  authoridr  for  what  he  said^  I  am  weD  eaa* 
vinoed»"  pursued  Clamp.    *^  Mabel  diabelieved  hini, 
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o  gp9  and  I  should  have  captured  him  if  the  fiend  he  serves  had 
lot  ffiven  hun  a  helping  hand." 

**  What  says  the  prisoner  himself  to  this  ?"  observed  the  king. 
*  Didst  thou  send  r  enwolf  on  the  errand  ?'' 

"  I  did,"  replied  Tristram.  "  I  sent  him  to  prevent  her  fix)m 
i;oiiiff  to  die  castle." 

jmibel  sobbed  audibly. 

*'  Thou  art  condemned  by  thy  own  confession,  caitiff!"  said 
iie  king^  ^'  and  thou  knowest  upon  what  terms  alone  thou  canst 
lave  t^n^lf  from  the  hangman,  and  thy  grand-daughter  firom  the 
stake  r 

"  Oh,  mercy,  sire, — mercy !"  shrieked  MabeL 

^  Your  fate  rests  with  your  grandsire,"  said  the  kine,  sternly. 
^^If  he  chooses  to  be  your  executioner,  he  wifi  remain 
lilent" 

^  Oh  I  speak,  grandsire,  speak  I"  cried  MabeL  "  What  sig- 
nifies the  violation  of  an  imholy  vow  ?" 

^'  G^e  me  till  to-morrow  for  consideration,  sire,"  said  the  old 
nan. 

^  Tbioia  shalt  have  till  midnight,"  replied  the  king ;  ^^  and 
ill  then,  Mabel  shall  remain  with  thee." 

'<  I  would  rather  be  left  alone,"  said  Tristram. 

'^  I  doubt  it  not,"  replied  the  king ;  <^  but  it  shall  not  be." 

And  without  bestowing  a  look  at  Mabel,  whose  supplications 
\ie  feared  might  shake  his  purpose,  he  quitted  the  vault,  with  his 
ittendants,  leaving  her  alone  with  her  grandsire. 

<^  I  shall  return  at  midnight,"  he  said  to  the  arquebusier  sta- 
doned  at  the  door ;  **  and  meanwhile,  let  no  one  enter  the 
lungeon — ^not  even  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  unless,"  he  added,  hold- 
up forth  his  hand  to  display  the  ring  in  question,  ^^  he  shall 
mng  this  signet" 


X. 

Of  THX  BSIEF  AXyVANTAOE  OAXMED  BT  TBS  QUEXN  AKD  TBE  OABDDVAL. 

As  the  king,  wholly  unattended — for  he  had  left  the  archers 
Ett  the  Curfew  Tower — was  passing  at  the  back  of  Saint  George's 
Chapel,  near  the  north  transept,  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  look 
It  the  embattled  wall,  with  its  niches  and  statues,  then  glimmer- 
ing in  the  bright  moonlight,  in  which  stood  the  door-way  leading 
to  the  Niew  C^mmons--^  structure  erected  in  the  eleventh  year 
j£  his  own  reign,  by  James  Denton,  a  canon,  and  afterwards 
Dean  of  Lichfield  for  the  accommodation  of  sudi  chantry  priests 
md  ch(»risters  as  had  no  place  in  the  college. 

be  was  contemplating  this  beautifiil  gateway,  which  is 
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now  embedded  in  the  walk  of  a  modem  atructiire,  called  ihe 
Refectoiy,  a  tall  figure  suddenly  darted  from  behind  one  of  the 


buttresBes  of  tlie  chapel,  and  seized  his  left  arm  with  an  iron  ^ 
grasp.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  took  him  by  surprise ;  but  - 
he  instantly  recovered  himself,  plucked  away  his  arm,  and 
drawing  hia  sword,  made  e.  pass  at  his  assailant,  who,  howeveF, 
avoided  tlu!  thrust,  and  darted  with  inconceivable  swiflness 
through  the  archway  leading  to  the  cloisters.  Though  Henry 
followed  as  quickly  as  he  could,  he  lost  sight  of  the  fii^tive,  but 
just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  passage  running  between  the 
tomb-house  and  the  chapel,  he  caught  sight  of  a  person  in  the 
south  ambulatoiy,  evidently  anxious  to  conceal  himself  and 
rushing  up  to  hmi,  and  dragging  him  to  the  light,  he  fbond  it 
was  no  otner  than  the  cardinal's  jester.  Patch. 

"What  dost  thou  here,  knave?"  cried  Henry,  angrily. 

**  I  am  waiting  for  my  master,  the  cardinal,"  replira  toe  jester, 
terrified  almost  out  of  his  senses. 

"  Waiting  for  him  here  !"  cried  the  king.     "  Where  u  he?" 

"  In  that  nouse,"  replied  Patch,  pointing  to  a  beautiful  bay 
window  full  of  stained  glass,  overhanging  me  exquidte  arches  of 
the  north  ambulatoiy. 

**  Why,  that  is  Doctor  Sampson's  dwelling,"  cried  Hemy,  *•  he 
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irho  was  ch^lua  to  tbe  queen,  and  13  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
livorce.     Wtat  doth  he  there  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  know  not,"  replied  Patch,  whose  terror  increased 
iach  moment.  "  Perhaps  I  Have  mistaken  the  house.  Indeed, 
[  am  sure  it  must  be  Doctor  Voysey's,  the  next  door." 

"  TTiou  licst,  knave  1"  cried  Henty,  fiercely ;  "  thy  manner 
wnvinces  me  there  is  some  treasonable  practice  going  forward. 
But  I  will  soon  find  it  out.  Attempt  to  give  the  alarm,  and  I  will 
:at  thy  throat." 

With  this,  he  proceeded  to  the  back  of  the  north  ambulatoiy, 
md  finding  tbe  door  he  sought  imfiistened,  raised  the  latch,  and 
Talked  sofUy  in.  But  before  he  got  half-way  down  the  passage. 
Doctor  Sampson  himself  issued  from  an  inner  room  with  a  lamp 
D  bis  hand!  He  started  on  seeing  the  king,  and  exhibited 
Jie  utmost  alarm. 

"  The  cardinal  of  York  is  here — I  know  it,"  said  Henry,  in 
I  deep  whisper.    "  Z^ead  me  to  him," 
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"  Oh  I  go  not  forward,  my  gracious  liege,"  cried  SampsoHi 
placing  himself  in  his  path. 

"  wherefore  not  ?"  rejoined  the  king.  "  Ha  I  what  yoice  is 
that  I  hear  in  the  upper  chamber.  Is  she  here,  and  with  Wolsey  ? 
Out  of  my  way,  man,"  he  added,  pushing  the  canon  aside,  and 
rushing  up  the  short  wooden  staircase. 

When  Wolsey  returned  from  his  interview  with  the  king, 
which  had  been  so  unluckily  interrupted  by  Anne  Bolejrn, 
he  found  his  ante-chamber  beset  with  a  crowd  of  suitors,  to  whose 
solicitations  he  was  compelled  to  listen,  and  having  been  de- 
tained in  this  manner  for  nearly  half-an-hour,  he  at  length 
retired  into  an  inner  room. 

"  Vile  sycophants !''  he  nmttercd,  "  they  bow  the  knee  be- 
fore me,  and  pay  me  greater  homage  than  they  render  the 
king, — ^but  though  they  have  fed  upon  my  bounty,  and  risen  by"* 
my  help,  not  one  of  tnem,  if  he  was  aware  of  my  true  poMtion,^^ 
but  would  desert  me.  Not  one  of  them  but  would  lend  a  help 
ing  hand  to  crush  me;  not  one  but  would  rejoice  in  m^ 
downfaL  But  they  have  not  deceived  me.  I  knew  them  from^* 
the  first — saw  through  their  hollowness,  and  despised  them.  While^s 
power  lasts  to  me,  I  will  punish  some  of  them.  While  powec:^ 
lasts!"  he  repeated  ^^  Have  I  any  power  remaining?  I  have**=^ 
already  given  up  Hampton  and  my  treasures  to  the  king ;  and.^ 
the  work  of  spoliation  once  commenced,  the  royal  plunderer  wilLfl 
not  be  content  till  he  has  robbed  me  of  all ;  while  his  minion  ^^ 
Anne  Boleyn  has  vowed  my  destruction*  Well,  I  will  not  yield  — 
tamely,  nor  fidl  unavenged." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  Patch,  who  had 
waited  for  a  fiivourable  moment  to  approach  him,  delivered  him 
a  small  billet,  carefully  sealed,  and  fastened  with  a  silken  thread. 
Wolsey  took  it,  and  broke  it  open;  and  as  his  eye  eagerly 
scanned  its  contents,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  totally 
changed.  A  flash  of  joy  and  triumph  irradiated  his  fallen  features; 
and  urusting  the  note  into  the  folds  of  his  robe,  he  inquired  of 
the  jester  by  whom  it  had  been  brought,  and  how  long  r 

^^  It  was  brought  by  a  messenger  firom  Doctor  Sampson,** 
replied  Patch,  '^  and  was  committed  to  me  with  special  in- 
junctions to  deliver  it  to  your  grace  immediately  on  your  return, 
and  secretly." 

The  cardinal  sat  down,  and  for  a  few  moments  appeared  lost 
in  deep  reflection ;  he  then  arose,  and  telling  Patch  he  ahonld 
return  presently,  quitted  the  chamber.  But  tne  jester,  who  was 
of  an  mquisitive  turn,  and  did  not  like  to  be  confined  to  half 
a  secret,  determined  to  follow  him,  and  accordingly  tracked 
him  along  the  great  corridor,  down  a  winding  staircase,  throo^ 
a  private  door  near  the  Norman  Gateway,  across  the  middle  ward, 
and  finally  saw  him  enter  Doctor  Sampson's  dwelling,  at  the  baiA 
of  the  north  ambulatory.  He  was  reconnoitring  the  windows  of 
the  house  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  doisteis,  in  the  hope 
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of  discovering  somethings  when  he  was  caught,  as  before  men- 
tionedy  by  the  king. 

Wolsey,  meanwhile,  was  received  by  Doctor  Sampson  at  the 
door-way  of  his  dwelling,  and  ushered  by  him  into  a  small 
chamber,  on  the  upper  floor,  wainscoted  with  curiously-carved 
and  lustrously  black  oak.  A  silver  lamp  was  burning  on  the 
table,  and  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  which  was  screened  bv 
thick  curtains,  sat  a  majestic  lady,  who  rose  on  the  cardinal  s 
appearance.     It  was  Catherine  of  Arragon. 

^'  I  attend  jour  pleasure,  madam,''  said  Wolsey,  with  a  pro- 
found inclination. 

•^  You  have  been  long  in  answering  my  summons,''  said  the 
queen ;  ^^  but  I  could  not  expect  ^eater  promptitude.  Time 
was  when  a  summons  from  Catherme  of  Arragon  would  have 
been  auickly  and  cheerfully  attended  to;  when  the  proudest 
noble  m  the  land  would  have  borne  her  message  to  you,  and 
when  you  would  have  passed  through  crowds  to  her  audience- 
chamber.  Now  another  holds  her  place,  and  she  is  obUged 
secretly  to  enter  the  castle  where  she  once  ruled,  to  despatch 
a  valet  to  her  enemy,  to  attend  his  pleasure,  and  to  receive  him 
in  the  dwelling  of  a  humble  canon.  Times  are  changed  with 
me,  Wolsey — siadly  changed." 

*'  I  have  been  m  attendance  on  the  king,  madam,  or  I  should 
have  been  with  you  sooner,"  replied  Wolsey.  "  It  grieves  me 
aorelv  to  see  you  here." 

*^1  want  not  your  pity,"  replied  the  queen,  proudly.  "  I  did 
not  send  for  you  to  gratify  your  malice  by  exposing  my  abiect 
state.  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  insult  me  by  false  sympathy ; 
but  in  the  hope  that  your  own  interest  would  induce  you  to 
redress  the  wrongs  you  have  done  me." 

**  Alas !  madam,  1  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to  repair  the  error 
I  have  committed,"  said  Wolsey,  in  a  tone  of  affected  penitence 
and  sorrow. 

"  You  admit,  then,  that  it  was  an  error,"  cried  Catherine. 
<'  Well,  that  is  something.  Oh !  that  you  had  paused  before  you 
began  this  evil  work — before  vou  had  raised  a  storm  which  will 
destroy  me  and  yourself.  Your  quarrel  with  my  nephew  the 
Emperor  Charles  has  cost  mc  dear,  but  it  will  cost  you  yet  more 
deariv." 

"  I  deserve  all  your  reproaches,  madam,"  said  Wolsey,  with 
&igned  meekness ;  ^^  and  I  will  bear  them  without  a  murmur. 
But  vou  have  sent  for  me  for  some  specific  object,  I  presume  ?" 

'*  1  sent  for  you  to  give  me  aid,  as  much  for  your  own  sake  as 
mine,"  replied  the  queen,  "  for  you  are  in  equal  danger.  Pre- 
vent this  oivorce — ^foil  Anne — and  you  retain  the  king's  &vour. 
Our  interests  are  so  far  leagued  together,  that  you  must  serve 
me  to  serve  yoursel£  My  object  is  to  gain  time  to  enable  my 
fiiends  to  act  Your  brother  legate  is  secretly  &vourable  to  me. 
Prcmounce  no  sentence  here,  but  let  the  cause  be  removed  to 
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Rome.    Mjr  nephew  the  emperor  will  prevail  upon  the  pope  to 
decide  in  my  favour." 

'<  I  dare  not  thus  brave  the  king's  displeasure,  madam,^  re- 
plied Wolsey. 

'^  Dissembler  I"  exclaimed  Catherine.  '^  I  now  perceive  the 
insincerity  of  your  professions.  Thus  much  I  have  said  to  try 
you.  And  now  to  my  real  motive  for  sending  for  you.  I  have 
in  my  possession  certain  letters  that  will  ruin  Anne  Boleyn  with 
the  kine.'' 

^'  HaT'  exclaimed  the  cardinal,  joyfully ;  '<  if  that  be  the  case, 
all  the  rest  will  be  easy.  Let  me  see  the  letters,  I  pray  you, 
madam." 

Before  Catherine  could  reply,  the  door  was  thrown  violently 
open,  and  the  king  stood  before  them. 

"  Soh !"  roared  Henry,  casting  a  terrible  look  at  Wolsey,  **  L 
have  caught  you  at  your  treasonable  practices  at  last  I — And  you^ 
madam,"  he  added,  tiuning  to  Catherine,  who  meekly,  but 
steadily,  returned  his  gaze,  '^what  brings  you  here   ^^in? 
Because  I  pardoned  your  incQscretion  yesterday,  think  not  i  shalL. 
always  be  so  lenient     You  will  leave  the  castle  instantly*     As  t(^ 
Wolsey,  he  shall  render  me  a  strict  account  of  his  treachery.* 

"  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  treachery,  my  liege,**  replied. 
Wolsey,  recovering  nimsel£  '^  I  leave  it  to  the  queen  to  expl^n. 
why  I  came  hither." 

^^  The  explanation  shall  be  given  at  once,**  said  Catherine* 
'^  I  sent  for  him  to  request  him  to  lay  before  your  majesty  these 
two  letters  from  Anne  Boleyn  to  ^r  Thomas  Wyat,  that  you 
might  judge  whether  one  who  could  write  thus  would  make  you 
a  fitting  consort  You  disbelieved  my  charge  of  levity  yesterday. 
Read  these,  sire,  and  judge  whether  I  spoke  the  truth.'* 

Henry  glanced  at  the  letters,  and  his  brow  grew  dark* 

**  What  say  you  to  them,  my  liece  ?"  cried  Catherine,  with  a 
glance  of  triumph.  '^  In  the  one  she  vows  eternal  constancy  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat ;  and  in  the  other, — ^written  after  her  engage- 
ment to  you, — she  tells  him  that  though  they  can  never  meet  as 
heretofore,  she  shall  always  love  him." 

*'  Ten  thousand  furies  1"  cried  the  king.  **  Where  got  you 
these  letters,  madam?" 

^^  They  were  given  to  me  by  a  tall  dark  man,  as  I  quitted  the 
castle  last  night,  said  the  queen.  "  He  said  they  were  taken 
from  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  while  he  lay  concealed  in 
the  forest  in  the  cave  of  Heme  the  hunter." 

'^  If  I  thought  she  wrote  them,"  cried  Henry,  in  an  aoceae  of 
jealous  fury,  "  I  would  cast  her  off  for  ever." 

^'  Methinks  vour  maiesty  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  they 
are  true  or  false,"  said  Catherine.  "  I  know  her  writing  well- 
too  well,  alas ! — and  am  satisfied  they  are  genuine." 

'^  I  am  well  assured  that  Wyat  was  concealed  in  the  Lady 
Anne's  chamber  when  your  majesty  demanded  admittancf^  ana 
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could  not  obtain  it, — ^when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  sacrificed  himself 
far  her,  and  for  his  friend,"  said  Wolsey. 

^  Perdition  I"  exclaimed  the  king,  striking  his  brow  with  his 
clenched  hand.  '^  Oh  I  Catherine,  he  continued,  afler  a  pause, 
during  which  she  intently  watched  the  workings  of  his  coun- 
tenance, ^*and  it  was  for  this  light-hearted  woman  I  was  about 
to  cast  you  offP 

**  I  rorgive  you,  sire — I  forgive  you !"  exclaimed  the  queen, 
clasping  his  *hands,  and  bedewing  them  with  grateful  tears. 
^'  You  have  been  deceived.  Heaven  keep  you  in  the  same 
mindr 

**  You  have  preserved  me,"  said  Henry ;  "  but  you  must  not 
tairy  here.     Come  with  me  to  the  royal  lodgings. 

•*  No,  Henry,"  replied  Catherine,  with  a  shudder,  **not  while 
the  is  there." 

'*  Make  no  conditions,  madam,"  whispered  Wolsey.     **  Go." 

**  She  shall  be  removed  to-morrow,"  said  Henry. 

'^In  that  case  I  am  content  to  smother  my  feelings,"  said 
the  queen. 

*•  Come  then,  Kate,"  said  Henry,  taking  her  hand.  "  Lord 
cardinal,  you  will  attend  us." 

**  Right  gladly,  my  liege,"  replied  Wolsey.  "  K  this  mood 
will  only  endure,"  he  muttered,  "  all  will  go  well.  But  his  jea- 
lousy must  not  be  allowed  to  cool.    Would  that  Wyat  were  here  1" 

Doctor  Sampson  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses,  as  he  beheld 
the  august  pan:  come  forth  together,  and  a  word  from  Wolsey 
ezplainmg  what  had  occurred,  threw  him  into  transports  of  de- 
light. But  the  surprise  of  the  ^ood  canon  was  nothmg  to  that 
exhibited  as  Henry  and  Cathenne  entered  the  royal  lodgings, 
and  the  king  ordered  his  own  apartments  to  be  instantly  prepared 
for  her  majesty's  reception. 


XI. 

HOW  TBimtAM  LTNSWOOD  AND  ms  GRAND-DAUOBTEB  WERE  UBEBATED. 

Intelliouncb  of  the  queen's  return  was  instantly  conveyed  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  filled  her  with  indescribable  alarm.  All  her 
visions  of  power  and  splendour  seemed  to  melt  away  at  once. 
She  sent  for  her  father.  Lord  Rochford,  who  hurried  to  her  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  closely  questioned  her  whether 
the  extraordinary  change  had  not  been  occasioned  by  some  in- 
discretion on  her  own  part  But  she  positively  denied  the  imputa- 
tion; alleging  that  she  had  parted  with  the  king  scarcely  an 
hour  before  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  amity,  and  with  the 
Jbll  conviction  that  she  had  accomplished  the  cardinal's  ruin. 

*'  Tou  should  not  have  put  forth  your  hand  against  him,  till 
you  were  sure  of  striking  tne  blow,"  said  Rochford.  ^^  There  is 
no  telling  what  secret  influence  he  has  over  the  king ;  and  there 
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may  yet  be  a  hard  battle  to  fight  But  Dot  a  moment  must  be 
lost  m  counteracting  his  operations.  Luckily,  Sufiblk  is  here; 
and  his  enmity  to  me  cardinal  will  make  him  a  sure  friend  to 
us.  Pray  Heaven  you  have  not  given  the  king  fresh  occasion  for 
jealousy !     That  is  all  I  fear." 

And  quitting  his  daughter,  he  sought  out  SuflPolk,  who,  alanned 
at  what  appeared  like  a  restoration  of  Wolsey  to  favour,  promised 
heartily  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  struggle,  and  that  no  time 
might  be  lost,  the  duke  proceeded  at  once  to  the  royal  closet, 
where  he  found  the  king  pacing  to  and  fit)  with  a  moody 
look. 

'^  Your  majesty  seems  disturbed,"  said  the  duke. 

*^  Disturbed ! — ay !"  exclaimed  the  king.  ^'  I  have  enough  to 
disturb  me.  I  will  never  love  again.  I  will  forswear  the  whole 
sex.  Harkee,  Suffolk,  you  are  my  brother,  my  second  self,  and 
know  all  the  secrets  of  my  heart  Afler  the  passionate  devotion 
I  have  displayed  for  Anne  Boleyn, — after  all  I  have  done  for 
her, — all  I  nave  risked  for  her, — 1  have  been  deceived.'' 

*^  Impossible,  my  liege  I"  exclaimed  Suffolk. 

"  Why,  so  I  thought,"  cried  Henry,  "  and  I  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  insinuations  thrown  out  against  her,  till  proof  was  afforded 
which  I  could  no  longer  doubt" 

*^  And  what  was  the  amount  of  the  proof,  my  liege  ?^  asked 
Suffolk. 

**  These  letters,"  said  Henry,  handing  them  to  him,  •*  fonnd 
on  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat" 

"  But  these  only  prove,  my  licee,  the  existence  of  a  former 
passion, — ^nothing  more,"  remarked  Suffolk,  afler  he  Imd  scanned 
them. 

"  But  she  vows  eternal  constancy  to  him !"  cried  Henry; 
^^  says  she  shall  ever  love  him ! — says  so  at  the  time  she  professes 
devoted  love  for  me  !  How  can  I  trust  her  after  that  ?  Sufiblk, 
I  feel  she  does  not  love  me  exclusively ;  and  my  passion  is  so 
deep  and  devouring,  that  it  demands  entire  return.  I  must  have 
her  heart  as  well  as  her  person ;  and  I  feel  I  have  only  won  ha 
in  my  quality  of  king." 

^^  I  am  persuaded  your  majesty  is  mistaken,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Would  I  could  think  so !"  sighed  Henry.  "  But  no — ^no,  I 
cannot  be  deceived.  I  will  conquer  this  fatal  passion.  Oh, 
Suffolk  I  it  is  frightful  to  be  the  bondslave  of  a  woman— « 
fickle,  inconstant  woman.  But  between  the  depths  of  love  and 
hate  is  but  a  step ;  and  I  can  pass  from  one  to  tne  other."* 

'^  Do  nothing  rashly,  my  dear  liege,"  said  Suffolk ;  *<  nothing 
that  may  bring  with  it  afler-repentance.  Do  not  be  swayed  by 
those  who  have  inflamed  your  jealousy,  and  who  could  practiiB 
upon  it  Think  the  matter  calmly  over,  and  then  act  And  dil 
you  have  decided,  see  neither  Catherine  nor  Anne ;  and,  above 
all,  do  not  admit  Wolsey  to  your  secret  councils.'' 

*^  You  are  his  enemy,  Suffolk,"  said  the  king^  slamly. 
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*'  I  am  your  majesty's  friend,"  replied  the  duke.  ^^  Beseech 
you,  yield  to  me  on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  sure  hereafter  you 
will  thank  me." 

*'  Well,  1  believe  you  art  right,  my  good  friend  and  brother," 
Siud  Henry,  *^  and  I  will  curb  my  impulses  of  rage  and  jealousy. 
To-morrow,  before  I  see  either  the  queen  or  Anne,  we  will  ride 
forth  into  die  forest,  and  talk  the  matter  further  over." 

*'  Tour  highness  has  come  to  a  wise  determination,"  said  the 
duke. 

**  Oh,  Suffolk !"  sighed  Heniy,  **  would  I  had  never  seen  this 
syren  Anne !  She  exercises  a  fearful  control  over  me,  and  en«- 
staves  my  very  souL" 

^  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  for  good  or  ill  that  you  have  met, 
my  dear  liege,  replied  Suffolk,  *^  but  I  fancy  I  can  discern  the 
way  in  which  your  ultimate  decision  will  be  taken.  But  it  is 
now  near  midnight  I  wish  your  majesty  sound  and  untroubled 
repose." 

**  Stay  I"  cried  Henry,  "  I  am  about  to  visit  the  Curfew  Tower, 
and  must  take  you  with  me.  I  will  explain  my  errand  as  we  go. 
I  bad  some  thought  of  sending  you  there  in  my  stead.  Ha !" 
he  exclaimed,  glancing  at  his  finger—"  By  Saint  Paul  I  it  is 
gone. 

**  What  is  gone,  my  liege  ?"  asked  Suffolk. 

"  My  signet,"  rephed  Henry.  **  I  missed  it  not  till  now.  It 
has  been  wrested  from  me  by  the  fiend.  Let  us  not  lose  a 
moment,  or  the  prisoners  will  be  set  free  by  him, — if  they  have 
not  been  liberated  already." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  couple  of  dags  (a  species  of  short  gun) 
fix)m  a  rest  on  the  wall,  and  giving  one  to  Suffolk,  thrust  the 
other  into  his  girdle.  Thus  armed,  they  emitted  the  royal  lodg- 
ings, and  humed  in  the  direction  of  the  Curfew  Tower.  Just 
as  they  reached  the  Horse-Shoe  Cloisters,  the  alarm  bell  began 
to  ring. 

**  Did  I  not  tcU  you  so  ?"  cried  Henry,  furiously ;  "  they  have 
escaped.     Ha !  it  stops  I — what  has  happened  ?" 

Aoout  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  king  had  quitted  the 
Curfew  Tower,  a  tall  man,  enveloped  in  a  cloalc,  and  wearing  a 
high  conical  cap,  presented  himself  to  the  arquebussier  stationed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  dungeon,  and  desired  to  be  admitted  to 
the  prisoners. 

^'1  have  the  king's  signet,"  he  said,  holding  forth  the  ring. 

On  seeing  this,  the  arquebusier,  who  recognised  the  ring, 
unlocked  the  door,  and  admitted  him.  Mabel  was  kneeling  on 
the.  ground  beside  her  grandsire,  with  her  hands  raised  as  in 
prmyer,  but  as  the  tall  man  entered  the  vault,  she  started  to  her 
Mse^  and  uttered  a  slight  scream. 

^.What  is  the  matter,  child?"  cried  Tristram. 

^  He  is  here ! — ^he  is  come  t"  cried  Mabel,  in  a  tone  of  the 
ileepeft  terror. 
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"  Who— the  king !"  cried  Tristram,  looking  up.     **  Ah  I  I 
see !  Heme  is  come  to  deliver  me." 

"  Do  not  go  with  him,  grandsirc,"  cried  MabeL  *'  In  the 
name  of  all  the  saints,  I  implore  you,  do  not" 

*^  Silence  her !"  said  Heme,  m  a  harsh  voice,  *^  or  I  leave 
you." 

The  old  man  looked  imploringly  at  his  grand-daughter. 

"  You  know  the  conditions  ofyour  liberation  ?"  said  Heme. 
I  do — I  do,"  replied  Tristram,  hastily,  and  with  a  shudder. 
Oh  I  grandfather,"  cried  Mabel,  falling  at  his  feet,  *^  do  not, 
I  conjure  you,  make  any  conditions  with  this  dreaded  being, 
or  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  your  salvation.  Better  I  should 
perish  at  the  stake — better  you  should  suffer  the  most  igno- 
minious death,  than  this  should  be." 

*'  Do  you  accept  them  ?"  cried  Heme,  disregarding  her  sup- 
plications. 

Tristram  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Recall  your  words,  grandfather — recall  your  words !"  cried 
MabeL  *^  I  will  implore  your  pardon  on  my  knees  from  the 
king,  and  he  will  not  refuse  me." 

The  pledge  cannot  be  recalled,  damsel,"  said  Heme ;  '*  and  it 
is  to  save  you  from  the  king,  as  much  as  to  accomplish  his  own 
preservation,  that  your  grandsire  consents.  He  would  not  have 
you  a  victim  to  llenry's  lust*'  And  as  he  spoke,  he  divided 
the  forester's  bonds  with  his  knife.  ^'  You  must  go  with  him, 
Mabel,"  he  added. 

*^  I  will  not  I"  cried  she.  ^^  Something  warns  me  that  a  great 
danger  awaits  me." 

"You  must  go,  girl,"  cried  Tristram,  angrily.  **  I  will  not 
leave  you  to  Henry's  lawless  passion." 

Meanwhile,  Heme  had  passed  into  one  of  the  large  embra- 
sures, and  opened,  by  means  of  a  spring,  an  entrance  to  t 
secret  staircase  in  the  wall.  He  then  beckoned  Tristram  towards 
him,  and  whispered  some  instmctions  in  his  ear. 

"  I  understand,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  Proceed  to  the  cave,"  cried  Heme,  "  and  remain  there  tiH 
I  join  you." 

Tristram  nodded  assent 

"  Come,  Mabel !"  he  cried,  advancing  towards  her,  and  seiziiig 
her  hand. 

"  Away  1"  cried  Heme,  in  a  menacing  tone. 

Terrified  by  the  formidable  looks  ana  gestures  of  the  demon, 
the  poor  girl  offered  no  resistance,  and  her  grandfiitlicr  drew 
her  mto  the  opening,  which  was  immediately  cmed  after  hen 

About  an  hour  after  this,  and  when  it  was  near  apon  thefltnte 
of  midnight,  the  arquebusier  who  had  admitted  the  tall  fltnnssr 
to  the  dungeon,  and  who  had  momentarily  expected  hk  eomig 
forth,  opened  the  door  to  see  what  was  going  forward.  Wliatwas 
his  astonishment  to  find  the  cell  empty  I     After  lookiDg  iaoabi 
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in  mute  astonishment,  he  rushed  to  the  chamber  above,  to  tell  his 
comrades  what  had  happened. 

^'  This  is  clearly  the  work  of  the  fiend,"  said  Shoreditch ;  ^^  it 
is  useless  to  strive  against  him." 

.  '<  That  tall  black  man  was  doubtless  Heme  himself"  said 
Paddington.  ^'I  am  glad  he  did  us  no  injury.  I  hope  the  king 
will  not  further  provoke  his  malice." 

^  WeU,  we  must  inform  Captain  Bouchier  of  the  mischance," 
said  Shoreditch.  '^  I  would  not  be  in  thy  skin,  Mat  Bee,  for 
a  trifle.    The  kiuff  will  be  here  presently,  and  then " 

**  It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  through"  the  devices  of  the  evil 
one,"  interrupted  Mat  **  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  the  royal 
ffllgnet,  for  I  saw  it  on  the  king's  finger  as  he  delivered  the  order. 
I  wish  such  another  chance  of  capturing  the  fiend  would  occur 
to  me." 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  a  small  side  door  was  thrown  sud- 
denly open,  and  Heme,  in  his  wild  garb,  with  his  antlered  helm 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  rusty  chain  depending  firom  his  left  arm, 
stood  before  them.  His  appearance  was  so  terrific  and  un- 
earthly that  they  all  shrank  aghast,  and  Mat  Bee  fell  with  his 
&oe  on  the  floor. 

'^  I  am  here  I"  cried  the  demon.  ^'  Now,  braggart,  wilt  dare 
to  seize  me  ?" 

But  not  a  hand  was  moved  against  him.  The  whole  party 
seemed  transfixed  with  terror. 

*'  You  dare  not  brave  my  power,  and  you  are  right,"  cried 
Heme — "  a  wave  of  my  hand  would  bring  this  old  tower  about 
your  ears, — a  word  would  summon  a  legion  of  fiends  to  torment 
you." 

'*  But  do  not  utter  it,  I  pray  you,  good  Heme — excellent 
Heme,"  cried  Mat  Bee.  **  And,  above  all  things,  do  not  wave 
your  hand,  for  we  have  no  desire  to  be  buried  a&ve, — ^have  we, 
comrade  ?  I  should  never  have  said  what  I  did  if  I  had  thought 
your  fiendship  had  been  within  hearing." 

**  Your  royal  master  will  as  vainly  seek  to  contend  with  me 
as  he  did  to  bury  me  beneath  the  oak  tree,"  cried  Heme.  ^^  If 
you  want  me  fiirther,  you  will  find  me  in  the  upper  chamber." 

And  with  these  words,  he  darted  up  the  laaaer-like  flight  of 
steps  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  they  recovered  firom  the  firight  that  had  enchained 
them,  Shoreditch  and  Paddington  rushed  forth  into  the  area 
in  firont  of  the  turret,  and  shouting  to  those  on  the  roof,  told 
them  that  Heme  was  in  the  upper  room — ^a  piece  of  informal 
tion  which  was  altogether  superfluous,  for  the  hammering  had  re- 
commenced, and  continued  till  the  dock  stmck  twelve,  when  it 
stopped.  Just  then,  it  occurred  to  Mat  Bee  to  rins  die  alarm 
hm,  and  he  seised  the  rope,  and  b^an  to  pull  it;  but  the  bell 
bad  scarcely  sounded,  when  the  cord^  severed  firom  above,  fell 
dfvwii  upon  his  head. 
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At  this  juncture,  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  arrived. 
When  told  what  had  happened,  though  prepared  for  it,  Henry 
burst  into  a  terrible  passion,  and  bestowed  a  Duffet  on  Mat  Bee, 
that  well  nigh  broke  his  jaw,  and  sent  him  reeling  to  the  fur* 
ther  side  of  the  chamber.  lie  had  not  at  first  understood  that 
Heme  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  upper  room ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  circumstances,  he  cried  out — **  Ah, 
dastards !  have  you  let  him  brave  you  thus  ?  But  I  am  glad  of  it. 
His  capture  is  reserved  for  my  own  hand." 

"  Do  not  expose  yourself  to  this  risk,  my  gracious  liege,**  said 
SuflFolk. 

"  What !  do  you  too  share  in  their  womanish  fears,  Suffolk  ?" 
cried  Henry.  '^  I  thought  you  had  been  made  of  braver  stuff. 
If  there  is  danger,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  encounter  it.  Come 
along,"  he  added,  snatching  a  torch  from  an  arquebusicr.  And, 
drawing  his  dag,  he  hurried  up  the  steep  steps,  while  Suffolk 
followed  his  example,  and  three  or  four  arquebusiers  ventured 
after  them. 

Meanwhile,  Shoreditch  and  Paddington  ran  out,  and  informed 
Bouchier  that  the  king  had  arrived,  and  was  mounting  in  search 
of  Uerne,  upon  which  the  captain,  shaking  off  his  fears,  ordered 
his  men  to  follow  him,  and  opening  the  little  door  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  began  cautiously  to  descend,  feeling  his  way  with  his 
sword.  He  had  got  about  half-way  down,  when  Henry  sprang 
upon  the  platfonn.  The  light  of  his  torch  fell  upon  the  ghostly 
figure  of  Heme,  with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  breast,  standing 
near  the  pile  of  wood,  lying  between  the  two  staircases.  So  ap- 
palling was  the  appearance  of  the  demon  that  Henry  stood  stdl 
to  gaze  at  him,  while  Bouchier  and  his  men  remained  irreso- 
lute on  the  stairs.  In  another  moment,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had 
gained  tlie  platform,  and  the  arquebusiers  were  seen  near  the 
head  of  the  stairs. 

(    *'  At  last,  thou  art  in  my  power,  accursed  being  I"  cried  Henry, 
^  Thou  art  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  canst  not  escape  I" 

**  Ho  I  ho !  ho !"  laughed  Heme. 

**  This  shall  prove  whether  thou  art  human  or  not,"  cried 
Henry,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him  with  the  dag. 

"  Ho !  ho  I  ho !"  roared  Heme. 

And  as  the  report  rang  through  the  room,  he  sank  throu^ 
the  floor,  and  disappeared  from  view. 

^^  Gone  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  as  the  smoke  cleared  off;  '*  gone  I 
Holy  Mary  I  then  it  must  indeed  be  the  fiend.  I  made  the  middle 
of  his  skull  my  aim,  and  if  he  had  not  been  invulnerable,  the  bullet 
must  have  pierced  his  brain.'' 

*^  I  hcara  it  rebound  from  his  homed  helmet,  and  drop  to  the 
floor,"  said  Bouchier. 

^*  What  is  that  chest  ?"  cried  Henry,  pointing  to  a  strange 
cofiin-shaped  box,  lying,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  exact  spot  where 
the  demon  had  disappeared. 


(iln-  iMi-.iiii'Mi,il  lit  tliinliit.il  uiitiil'in) 
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No  one  had  seen  it  before,  though  all  called  to  mind  the 
inyBteriotis  hammering;  and  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  coffin 
was  the  work  of  the  demon. 

•;  *  Break  it  open,"  cried  Henry ;  "  for  aught  we  know.  Heme 
'jBsy  be  concealed  within  it" 

;  The  order  was  reluctantly  obeyed  by  the  arquebussiers.  But 
ii0i  fijrce  was  required,  for  the  lid  was  not  nailed  down ;  and 
wUen  it  was  removed,  a  human  body,  in  the  last  stage  of  decay, 
wis  discovered. 

:-  ^Pahl  close  it  up,"  cried  Henry,  turning  away  in  disgust 
■^  How  came  it  there  ?" 

^^It  most  have  been  brought  by  the  powers  of  darkness," 
siuwl  Bouchier ;  '*  no  such  coffin  was  here  when  I  searched  the 
cbimber  two  hours  aga  But  see,"  he  added,  stooping  down, 
■ad  picking  up  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  ibllen  from  the  coffin, 
^  here  is  a  scroll 

••  Give  it  me  I"  cried  Henry;  and  holding  it  to  the  light,  he 
read  the  words,  '^  The  body  of  Mark  Fyttonj  the  butcher, — the 
vSeiim  of  a  tyranfs  cruelty/* 

*  Uttering  a  terrible  imprecation,  Henry  flung  the  paper  from 
lum ;  and  bidding  the  arquebussiers  bum  the  body  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows  without  the  town,  quitted  the  tower  without  further 
search* 


XIIL 

BOW  W0L8ET  WAS  DUGBACED  BT  THE  UNG. 

-On  the  following  day,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
king  and  Anne  fiolcyn.  During  a  ride  in  the  Great  Park  with 
his  foyal  brother,  Suffolk  not  onfy  convinced  him  of  the  ground^ 
lessness  of  his  jealousy,  but  contrived  to  incense  him  strongly 
against  Wolsey.  Thus  the  queen  and  the  cardinal  lost  the 
momentary  advantage  they  had  gained,  while  Anne's  power 
was  raisea  yet  higher.  Yielding  to  her  entreaties  not  to  see 
Catherine  again,  nor  to  hold  further  conference  with  Wolsey 
until  the  sentence  of  the  court  should  be  pronounced,  Henry 
left  the  castle  that  very  day,  and  proceeded  to  his  palace  of 
Bridewell.  The  distress  of  the  unhappy  queen  at  this  sudden 
revolution  of  affairs  may  be  conceived.  iJistnisting  Wolsey,  and 
putting  her  sole  reliance  on  Heaven,  and  the  goodness  of  her 
cause,  she  withdrew  to  Blackfriars,  where  she  remained  till  the 
court  met  As  to  the  cardinal  himself,  driven  desperate  by  his 
situation,  and  exasperated  by  the  treatment  he  had  experienced, 
he  resolved,  at  whatever  risk,  to  thwart  Henry's  schemes,  and 
revenge  himself  upon  Anne  Boleyn. 

Thus  matters  continued  till  tne  court  met  as  before  in  the 
parliament-chamber,  at  Blackfriars.  On  this  occasion  Henry 
was  present,  and  took  his  place  under  a  cloth  of  estate, — ^the 
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aueen  sitting  at  some  distance  below  hioL  Opposite  them  were 
le  legates  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  whde 
of  the  bishops.  The  aspect  oi  the  assemblage  was  grave  and 
anxious.  Many  eyes  were  turned  on  Henry>  who  looked  gloomy 
and  menacing,  but  the  chief  object  of  interest  was  the  queen, 
who,  though  pale  as  death,  had  never  in  her  highest  days  of 
power  worn  a  more  majestic  and  dignified  air  than  on  this 
occasion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  then  commenced,  and  the  king 
being  called  by  the  crier,  he  immediately  answered  to  the  sum- 
mons. Cathenne  was  next  called,  and  instead  of  replying,  she 
marched  towards  the  canopy  beneath  which  the  king  was  seated, 
prostrated  herself  and  poured  forth  a  most  pathetic  and  elo- 
quent appeal  to  him ;  at  the  close  of  which,  she  arose  and  making 
a  profound  reverence,  walked  out  of  the  court,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  her  general-receiver,  Griffith.  Henry  desired  the 
crier  to  call  her  back,  but  she  would  not  return ;  and  seeing  the 
effect  produced  by  her  address  upon  the  auditory,  he  endeavoured 
to  efface  it  by  an  culogium  on  her  character  and  virtues,  accom- 
panied by  an  expression  of  deep  regret  at  the  step  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  in  separating  himself  from  her.  But  his  hypocrisv 
availed  him  little,  and  his  speech  was  received  with  looks  of  ill- 
disguised  incredulity.  Some  further  discourse  then  took  place 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester; but  as  the  queen  had  absented  herself,  the  court  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  day,  when  it  again  met,  and  as  she  did 
not  then  appear,  though  summoned,  she  was  pronounced  con- 
tumacious. After  repeated  adjournments,  the  last  session  was 
held,  and  judgment  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  kin^whcn 
Campeggio,  as  had  been  arranged  between  him  and  Wolsey, 
declined  to  pronounce  it  until  he  had  referred  the  matter  to  the 
pope,  and  the  court  was  dissolved. 

About  two  months  after  this  event,  during  which  time 
the  legates'  commission  had  been  revoked,  while  Hemy  was 
revolving  the  expediency  of  accomplishing  the  divorce  through 
the  medium  of  his  0¥ni  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  without  refers 
ence  to  that  of  Rome,  —  a  dispatch  arrived  from  the  pope, 
requiring  the  two  cardinals  to  cite  the  king  to  appear  before  him 
by  attorney  on  a  certain  day.  At  the  time  of  tne  arrival  of  this 
instrument,  Campeggio  chanced  to  be  staying  with  Wolaey  at 
his  palace  at  Esher,  and  as  the  king  was  then  holding  his  oourt 
at  Windsor,  the  two  cardinals  set  out  for  the  castle  on  the  fid- 
lowing  day,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  nearly  a  hundred  horsemen^ 
splenoidly  equipped. 

It  was  now  tne  middle  of  September,  and  the  woods,  inwtead 
of  presenting  one  uniform  mass  of  green,  glowed  with  an  infinito 
vanetv  of  lovely  tints.  And  yet,  despite  their  beauty,  there  was 
something  melancholy  in  witnessing  the  decline  of  the  year,  aa 
marked  by  those  old  woods,  and  by  the  paths  that  led  through 
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them,  80  thickly  strewn  with  leaves.  Wolsey  was  sensibly 
aflfocted  by  the  scene.  ^'  These  noble  trees  will  ere  lone  be 
jn&  of  their  glories,"  he  thought — ^^  and  so,  most  likely,  will  it 
be  with  me — and  perhaps  my  winter  may  come  on  sooner  than 
tbeiisr 

The  cardinal  and  his  train  had  crossed  Staines  Bridge ;  and 
passing  through  Egham,  had  entered  the  Great  Park,  near  Engle- 
neld  Green.  They  were  proceeding  along  the  high  ridge  over- 
looking the  woody  region  between  it  and  the  Castle,  when  a 
joyous  shout  in  the  elades  beneath  reached  them;  and  look- 
mg  down,  they  saw  me  king,  accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn 
and  attended  by  his  falconers  and  a  large  company  of  horse- 
men, pursuing  the  sport  of  hawking.  The  royal  party  ap- 
peal^ so  much  interested  in  their  sport,  that  they  did  not 
notice  the  cardinal  and  his  train,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight 
Bat  as  Wolsey  descended  Snow  Hill,  and  entered  the  long 
avenue,  he  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  at  a  little  distance ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Henry  and  Anne  issued  from  out  the 
trees.  They  were  somewhat  more  than  a  bow-shot  in  advance  of 
the  cardinal ;  but  instead  of  halting  till  he  came  up,  the  king 
had  no  sooner  ascertained  who  it  was,  than,  despatching  a 
messenger  to  the  castle,  who  was  seen  galloping  swiftly  down 
the  avenue,  he  rode  off  with  Anne  Boleyn  towards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  park.  Though  deeply  mortified  by  the  slight,  Wolsey 
concealed  his  vexation  from  ms  brother  cardinal  and  pur- 
sued his  way  to  the  castle,  before  which  he  presently  arrived. 
Tlie  gates  were  thrown  open  at  his  approach,  but  he  had  scarcely 
entered  the  lower  ward,  when  Sir  Henry  Norris,  the  kin^  s 
gromn  of  the  stole,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  with  a  sorrownd 
ezpfession  of  countenance,  said  that  his  royal  master  had  so  manj 
guests  at  the  castle,  that  he  could  not  accommodate  him  and  his 
train. 

**  I  understand  your  drift,  sir,**  replied  Wolsey—'*  you  would 
tell  me  I  am  not  welcome.  Well,  then,  his  eminence.  Cardinal 
Campeggio  and  myself  must  take  up  our  lodging  at  some  hostel 
in  the  town,  for  it  is  necessary  we  snould  see  the  kins." 

''  If  ^our  erace  is  content  to  dismiss  your  attendants,^  said 
Norris,  in  a  Tow  tone,  *'  you  and  Cardinal  Campeggio  can  be 
lodged  in  the  Lieutenants  Tower.  Thus  much  I  wiUtake  upon 
me;  but  I  dare  not  admit  you  to  the  royal  lodgings." 

Wolsey  tried  to  look  unconcerned,  and  calling  to  his  gen- 
tleman i]»her,  George  Cavendish,  gave  him  some  instructions 
in  a  low  voice,  upon  which  the  other  immediately  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  retinue,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  the  castle 
with  him,  leaving  only  the  jester.  Patch,  to  attend  upon  his 
master.  Campeggio's  attendants,  bein^  comparatively  speaking, 
few  in  number,  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  his  litter  was  con- 
Teyed  to  the  Lieutenants'  Tower — a  fortification  standing  in  the 
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south  side  of  the  lower  ward^  near  the  edge  of  the  dry  moat 
surrounding  the  Round  Tower.  At  the  entrance  of  this  towei 
Wolscy  dismounted,  and  was  about  to  follow  Campeggio  into 
it,  when  Will  Sommcrs^  who  had  heard  of  his  arrivid,  stepped 
forward,  and  with  a  salutation  of  mock  formality,  said — ''1  am 
sure  it  will  grieve  the  king,  my  master,  not  to  be  able  to  accom- 
modate your  grace's  train ;  but  since  it  is  larger  than  his  own, 
you  will  scarce  blame  his  want  of  hospitality." 

*^  Nor  the  courtesy  of  his  attendants,"  rejoined  Wolsey, 
sharply.  '^  I  am  in  no  mood  for  thy  jesting  now.  Stand  asicJe, 
sirraii,  or  I  will  have  the  rod  applied  to  thy  back  I" 

"  Take  care  the  king  does  not  apply  the  rod  to  your  own,  lord 
cardinal,"  retorted  Wm  Sommers.  *^  If  he  scourges  you  ac- 
cording to  your  deserts,  your  skin  will  be  redder  than  your 
robes."  And  his  mocking  laugh  pursued  Wolsey  like  the  hiss 
of  a  snake,  as  he  entered  the  tower. 

Some  two  hours  after  this,  Henry  and  his  attendants  returned 
from  the  chase.  The  king  seemed  in  a  blithe  humour,  and. 
Wolscy  saw  him  laugh  heartily  as  Will  Sommers  pointed  with  bis 
bauble  towards  the  Lieutenants'  Tower.  The  cardinal  received  no 
invitation  to  the  royal  banquet ;  and  the  answer  to  his  solicitation 
for  an  interview  was,  that  he  and  Campeggio  would  be  received 
in  the  presence-chamber  on  the  following  morning,  but  not 
before. 

That  night  a  great  revel  was  held  in  the  Castle.  Masqoing, 
dancing,  and  feasting,  filled  up  the  evening,  and  the  joyous 
sounds  and  strains  reached  Wolsey  in  his  seclusion,  and  forced 
him  to  contrast  it  with  his  recent  position,  when  he  would  have 
been  second  onlv  to  the  king  in  the  entertainment  He  laid  his 
head  upon  his  pillow,  but  not  to  rest,  and  while  tossing  feverishly 
about  his  couch,  he  saw  the  arras  with  which  the  walls  were 
covered,  move,  and  a  tall,  dark  figure  step  from  behind  it.  The 
cardinal  would  have  awakened  his  jester,  who  slept  in  a  small 
truckle-bed  at  hb  feet,  but  the  strange  visitor  motioned  him  to 
be  still. 

'^  You  may  conjecture  who  I  am,  cardinal,"  he  said,  *'  but  in 
case  you  should  doubt,  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  Heme  the  hunter ! 
And  now  to  my  errand.  There  is  a  damsel,  whom  you  once  saw 
in  the  forest  near  the  great  lake,  and  whom  you  promised  to 
befriend.  You  can  assist  her  now-^to-morrow  it  may  be  oat  of 
your  power." 

"  I  have  enough  to  do  with  what  concerns  myself,"  said 
Wolsey. 

'^  This  damsel  does  concern  you,"  cried  Heme.  '*  Read 
this,  and  you  will  see  in  what  way." 

And  he  tossed  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  who  glanced  at  it  by  tlie 
light  of  the  lamp. 

*^  Ha !  is  it  so?"  he  exclaimed.    **  Is  sh< 
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**  Not  80  loud,"  said  Herne,  "  or  you  will  wake  this  sleeper. 
It  is  as  you  sujppose.  Will  you  not  aid  her  now  ?  Will  you  not 
bestow  some  ot  your  treasure  upon  her  before  it  is  v^hoUy  wrested 
firom  you  by  the  king  ?  I  "wOl  do  aught  you  wish,  surely  and 
Bwiftly.'^ 

•*  60  then  to  my  palace  at  Esher,**  cried  the  cardinal  "  Take 
tbis  key  to  my  treasurer — it  is  the  key  of  my  coffers.  Bid  him 
deliver  to  you  the  six  caskets  in  the  cabinet  in  the  gilt  chamber. 
Here  is  a  token  by  which  he  will  know  that  you  came  from 
me,"  he  added,  dehvering  him  a  small  chain  of  gold,  ^'  for  it 
has  been  so  agreed  between  us.  But  you  will  be  sure  to  give 
the  treasure  to  Mabel." 

b  «  Fear  nothing,**  replied  Heme.  And  stretching  forth  his 
hand  to  receive  the  key  and  the  chain,  he  glided  behind  the 
tapestry,  and  disappeared. 

This  strange  incident  gave  some  diversion  to  Wolsey's  thoughts; 
bat  ere  long  they  returned  to  their  former  current  Sleep 
would  not  be  summoned,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  glimpse  of  day 
appeared,  he  arose,  and  wrapping  his  robe  around  him,  left  his 
room  and  ascended  a  winding  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  of 
the  tower. 

The  morning  promised  to  be  fine,  but  it  was  then  hazy,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  forest  was  wrapped  in  fog.  The 
castle,  however,  was  seen  to  great  advantage.  Above  Wolsey 
roie  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Round  Tower,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  broad  standard  was  at  that  moment  being  unfurled ;  while 
the  different  battlements  and  towers  arose  majestically  around. 
But  Wolsey's  gaze  rested  chiefly  upon  the  exquisite  mausoleum 
lyiiu^  immediately  beneath  him,  which  he  himself  had  erected. 
A  sharp  pang  shook  him  as  he  contemplated  it,  and  he  cried 
aloud — **  ]M^  very  tomb  will  be  wrested  from  me  by  this 
rapacious  monarch ;  and  after  all  my  care,  I  know  not  where  I 
flfaaH  rest  mv  bones  I" 

Saddenea  by  the  reflection,  he  descended  to  his  chamber,  and 
again  threw  himself  on  the  couch. 

But  Wolsey  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  castle  who  hadpassed 
a  sleepless  night.  Of  the  host  of  his  enemies  many  had  been 
kept  awake  by  the  anticipation  of  his  downfal  on  the  morrow ; 
ana  among  these  was  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  received  an  as- 
sorance  from  the  king  that  her  enmity  should  at  length  be  fiilly 
gratified. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  two  cardinals  proceeded  to  the 
royal  lodgings.  They  were  detained  for  some  time  in  the  ante- 
chamber, where  Wolsey  was  exposed  to  the*  taunts  and  sneers 
of  the  courtiers,  who  had  lately  so  servilely  fawned  upon  him.  At 
length,  they  were  ushered  mto  the  presence-chamber,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  beneath  a  canopy  emblazoned  with  the 
royal  arms  woven  in  gold,  sat  Henry,  with  Anne  Boleyn  on  his 
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right  hand*    At  the  foot  of  the  throne  stood  Will  SommerB,  and 

rear  him  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Suffolk.     Norfolk,  Roch — 
fordy  and  a  number  of  other  nobles,  all  open  enemies  of  Wolsey, 
were  likewise  present     Henry  watched  the  advance  of  the  en 
dinals  with  a  stem  look,  and  after  they  had  made  an  obeisan^ 
to  him,  motioned  them  to  rise. 

^'  You  have  sought  an  interview  with  me,  my  lords,"  he  said^ 
with  suppressed  rage.     "  What  would  you  ?" 

<«  We  have  brought  an  instrument  to  you,  my  lieee,''  saidL 
Wolsey,  '^  which  ms  just  been  received  m>m  his  holmess  the 
pope." 

"  Declare  its  nature,"  said  Henry. 

"  It  is  a  citation,"  replied  Wolsey,  ^'  enjoining  your  highness 
to  appear  by  attorney  in  the  papal  court,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
thousand  ducats." 

And  he  presented  a  parchment,  stamped  ¥rith  the  great  seal  of 
Rome,  to  the  kins,  wno  glanced  his  eye  fiercely  over  it,  and 
then  dashed  it  to  me  ground,  with  an  explosion  of  fury  terrible 
to  hear  and  to  witness. 

^^  Ha !  by  Saint  Greorge  I"  he  cried ;  ^^  am  I  as  nothing,  that 
the  pope  dares  to  insult  me  thus  ?** 

^^  it  is  a  mere  judicial  form,  your  majesty,"  interposed  Cam- 

Ee^o ;  ^'  and  is  chiefly  sent  by  his  holiness  to  let  you  know  we 
ave  no  further  jiuisdiction  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce," 

**  I  will  take  care  you  have  not,  nor  his  holiness  either,"  roared 
the  king ;  ^'  by  my  father's  head !  he  shall  find  I  will  be  no  longer 
trifled  with." 

"  But,  my  liege,"  cried  Campeg^o 

^^  Peace  r  cried  the  king.  **  I  will  hear  no  apologies  nor  ex- 
cuses. The  insult  has  been  offered,  and  cannot  be  efiaced.  As 
for  you,  Wolsey " 

*'  Sire  T'  exclaimed  the  cardinal,  shrinking  before  a  whiri« 
wind  of  passion,  which  seemed  to  menace  his  utter  exterminatioa 

**  As  for  you,  I  say,"  pursued  Henry,  extending  his  hand  to- 
wards him,  while  Ids  eyes  flashed  fire,  **  who  by  your  outrageous 
pride  have  so  long  overshadowed  our  honour, — who  by  your  in- 
satiate avarice  and  appetite  for  wealth  have  oppressed  our  sub- 
jects,— ^who  by  your  manifold  acts  of  bribery  and  extortion  have 
impoverished  our  realm,  and  by  your  cruelty  and  partiality 
have  subverted  the  due  course  of  justice,  and  turned  it  to  your 
own  ends, — the  time  is  come  when  you  shall  receive  due  punidi- 
mcnt  for  your  offences." 

''You  wrong  me,  my  dear  liege,"  cried  Wolsey,  abjectly. 
''  These  are  the  accusations  of  my  enemies.  Grant  me  a  patient 
hearing,  and  I  will  explain  all." 

''  I  would  not  sharpen  the  king's  resentment  against  you,  lord 
cardinal,"  said  Anne  Boleyn,  ''  for  it  is  keen  enough ;  but  I 
cannot  permit  you  to  say  that  these  charges  are  merrij  hostile. 
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Those  who  would  support  the  king's  honour  and  dignity  must 
desire  to  see  you  removed  from  his  counsels.'' 

*'  I  am  ready  to  take  thy  place,  lord  cardinal,"  said  Will 
Sommers ;  "  and  will  exchange  my  bauble  for  thy  chancellor's 
mace,  and  my  fool's  cap  for  thy  cardinal's  hat" 

"  Peace  1"  thundered  the  kmg.  "  Stand  not  between  us  and 
the  object  of  our  wrath.  Your  accusers  are  not  one,  but  many, 
Wolsey;  nay,  the  whole  of  my  people  cry  out  for  justice 
aeainst  you,  and  they  shall  have  it  But  you  shall  hear  the 
charges  they  bring.  Firstly,  contrary  to  o«r  prerogative,  and 
for  your  own  advancement  and  profit,  you  have  obtained  au- 
thonty  legatine  from  the  pope ;  by  which  authority  you  have  not 
only  spoiled  and  taken  away  their  substance  from  many  reUgious 
houses,  but  have  usurped  much  of  our  own  jurisdiction.  You  nave 
also  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  France  for  the  pope  without 
our  consent,  and  concluded  another  friendly  treaty  virith  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  under  our  great  seal,  and  in  our  name,  with- 
out our  warrant  And,  fruthermore,  you  have  presumed  to 
couple  yourself  with  our  royal  self  in  your  letters  and  instruc- 
tions, as  if  you  had  been  on  an  equality  with  us." 

**  Ha  I  ha !  *  The  king  and  I  would  have  you  do  thus  1'  *  The 
king  and  I  cive  you  our  hearty  thanks  I'  Ran  it  not  so,  car- 
dinal ?"  cried  Will  Sommers.  "  You  will  soon  win  the  cap  and 
bells." 

*'  In  exercise  of  your  legatine  authority,"  pursued  the  king, 
*•  you  have  given  away  benefices  contrary  to  our  crown  and  dig- 
ni^,  for  the  which  you  are  in  danger  of  forfeiture  of  your  lands 
and  ffoods." 

"  A  premunire,  cardinal,"* cried  Will  Sommers.  "  A  premu- 
nire!— ha!  ha!" 

^'  Then  it  has  been  your  practice  to  receive  all  the  ambassar 
dors  to  our  court  first  at  your  own  palace,"  continued  Henry, — 
^*  to  hear  their  chaiges  and  intentions,  and  to  instruct  them  as 
you  might  see  fit  You  have  also  so  practised  that  all  our  letters 
sent  from  beyond  sea  have  first  come  to  your  own  hands,  by 
which  youyhave  acquainted  yourself  with  their  contents,  and 
compelled  us  and  our  council  to  follow  your  devices.  You  have 
also  vmtten  to  all  our  ambassadors  abroad  in  your  own  name 
concerning  our  affairs,  without  our  authority;  and  received 
letters  in  return  from  them  by  which  you  have  sought  to  ccnn- 
pasB  your  own  purposes.  By  your  ambition  and  pride  you  have 
undone  many  of  our  poor  subjects;  have  suppressed  religious 
houses,  and  received  their  possessions;  have  seized  upon  the 
goods  of  wealthy  spiritual  men  deceased ;  constrained  all  ordi- 
naries yearly  to  compound  with  you;  have  gotten  riches  for 
yourself  and  servants  oy  subversion  of  the  laws,  and  by  abuse  of 
your  authority  in  causing  divers  pardons  of  the  Pope  to  be  sus- 
pended until  you,  by  promise  of  a  yearly  pension,  chose  to  revive 
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them ;  and  also  by  crafty  and  untrue  tales  have  sought  to  create 
dissension  among  our  nobles." 

"  That  we  can  all  avouch  for,**  cried  Suffolk.  "  It  was  never 
merry  m  England  while  we  had  cardinals  amonff  us." 

'^  Of  all  men  in  England  your  grace  should  be  the  last  to 
say  so,"  rejoined  Wolsey ;  **  for  if  I  had  not  been  cardinal  you 
would  not  have  had  a  head  upon  your  shoulders  to  utter  the 
taunt" 

^'  No  more  of  this !"  cried  the  king.  '^  You  have  miademeaned 
yourself  in  our  const  by  keeping  up  as  great  state  in  our  absence 
as  if  we  had  been  present;  and  presumptuously  have  dared  to 
join  and  imprint  your  badge — the  cardinal's  hat,  under  our  arms, 
graven  on  our  coins  struck  at  York.  And  lastly — whenever  in 
open  parliament  allusion  hath  been  made  to  heresies  and 
erroneous  sects,  you  have  failed  to  correct  and  notice  them,  to 
the  danger  of  tne  whole  body  of  good  and  Christian  people  of 
this  our  realm." 

'^  This  last  charge  ought  to  win  me  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
one  who  professes  the  opinions  of  Luther,"  said  Wolsey,  to  Anne. 
**  But  I  aeny  it,  as  I  do  all  the  rest." 

**  I  will  listen  to  no  defence,  Wolsey,"  replied  the  king.  **  I 
vrill  make  you  a  terrible  example  to  others  how  they  o&nd  us 
and  our  laws  hereafter.'' 

**  Do  not  condemn  me  unheard  !"  cried  the  cardinal,  prostrat* 
ing  himsel£ 

*^  I  have  heard  too  much ;  and  I  vrill  hear  no  more  I**  cried 
the  king,  fiercely.     "  I  dismiss  you  from  my  presence  for  ever. 
If  you  are  innocent,  as  you  aver,  justice  win  be  done  you.    If 
you  are  guilty,  as  I  believe  you  to  be,  look  not  for  leniency  fiom 
me,  for  f  will  shew  you  none !" 

And,  seating  himself,  he  turned  to  Anne,  and  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Are  you  content,  sweetheart  ?" 

"  I  am,"  she  replied.  **  I  shall  not' now  break  my  vow.  False 
cardinal  I"  she  added  aloud,  ^^  your  reign  is  at  an  end." 

^^  Your  own  may  not  be  much  longer,  madam,"  rejoined 
Wolsey,  bitterly.  ^'  The  shadow  of  the  axe,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  reflection  of  a  partisan  on  the  floor,  ^^  is  at  your  feet  Ere 
lonff  it  may  rise  to  the  head." 

And,  accompanied  by  Campeggio,  he  slowly  quitted  the  pre- 
sence-chamber. 
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RECENT  WRITINGS  OF  SIR  EDWARD  LYTTON 

BULWER,  BART.* 

WwEV  Eva,  and  the  other  Poems  wliich  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  pub- 
isihed  last  yeai^,  made  their  appearance^  we  took  up  the  volume — not 
iBsuredlj  with  that  narrow  and  ungracious  feeling  which  is  ever  ready 
o  aigue  from  success  to  failure;  which  predicts,  from  an  acknow- 
jedged  mastery  in  one  art,  incapacity  for  another;  and  modestly 
^Imxna  the  privilege  of  controlling  by  its  own  tastes  or  prejudices 
Jie  impulses  of  the  genius  it  recognises — ^yet  still,  we  opened  it  with 
i  little  apprehensiveness  that  tried  habits  of  composition,  and  accus- 
4mied  modes  of  expression,  when  proved  all-powerful  over  the  thoughts 
ind  emotions  of  countless  readers,  might  in  some  instances  influence 
oo  far  the  expression  of  tlie  spirit  of  poetry  which  had  prompted  Power 
o  a  new  exercise  of  its  gifts — ^and  that  the  highest  of  all. 

As  we  ready  the  fear  vanished.  We  saw  that  the  Poet  was  not 
tanding  in  his  own  light,  obscured  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  own  prose, 
[nstead  of  being  the  victim  of  creations  to  which,  in  other  forms, 
lis  imagination  and  knowledge  have  given  birth,  he  appeared  in  these 
sompofiitions  to  have  forgotten  their  existence.  Here  was  the  first  step 
gained.  The  next  was  in  a  like  unconsciousness  of  the  presence  of 
liO0e  great  modem  lights  of  poetry,  which,  if  they  have  inspired 
aany  youthful  writers,  have  allured  others  to  an  unusual  extent  into 
ndtatiye  tracks  and  endless  repetitions  of  a  mistake.  Scarcely  any 
mems  have  appeared  in  our  time  so  free  from  reminiscences  of  the 
■te  and  the  living  masters  of  song  as  these  of  Bulwer's;  so  innocent 
»f  fleeting  colours  borrowed  from  the  unfading  dreams  of  Coleridge 
md  Shdley;  of  faltering  tones  echoed  from  the  woody  haunts  of 
Wordsworth,  or  the  wild  shores  and  gorgeous  solitudes  where  the 
genius  of  Byron  still  reigns  unapproachable. 

Hiere  is  much  that  is  new  in  these  poems,  and  more  that  is  new  to 
he  present  age.  The  author,  with  a  power  of  thought  equally  deep 
nd  brilliant,  and  with  a  freshness  and  fulness  of  language  rarely 
MMsessed,  employed  his  gifts  wisely  when  he  turned  from  the  models 
if  the  day,  and  studied  the  tone  of  our  elder  poets.  It  is  not  so  much 
ihe  tone  of  a  particular  writer,  or  even  of  a  school,  as  of  an  age,  that 
re  here  refer  to.  It  is  true,  that  amongst  these  poems  are  several 
iddch  call  to  mind  the  rich  music  as  well  as  tlie  rare  and  delicate 
meanings,  of  "  bright  particular  stars"  amongst  the  poets  of  past  time. 
Eliiu,  in  such  pieces  as  "  Memnon,"  and  the  "  Consolations  of  Sleep," 
re  flee  that  all  which  is  happiest — ^in  other  words,  all  which  is  most 
ample  as  well  as  fanciful,  all  which  is  most  airy  as  weU  as  profound 
—in  the  writings  of  Cowley,  has  justly  been  remembered.  In  the 
graceful  little  poem,  "The  Love-letter,"  in  the  entire  and  perfect 
•faiysolite  called  "  Doubt,"  as  in  others  of  the  charming  class  they 
leacribe,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  exquisite  of  the  strains  of  Herrick, 
[Sarew,  and  Suckling,  have  been  read  and  admired.  Some  passages 
18  plainly  indicate  a  close  and  successful  penetration  into  tiie  deep 
md  golden  secrets  of  Dryden's  verse;  as  here  and  there  we  fall  in 
wiA  aphorisms  on  books,  character,  or  society,  at  once  cutting  and 
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elegant,  denoting  that  the  point  and  polisli  of  Pope  have  had  theisr 
charms,  too— so  should  they  have,  perpetually ^^ 

But  these  are  all  incidental  resemblances,  and  nothing  more;  in  nc^ 
page  or  passage  is  the  writer's  native  force  weakened  by  the  influences 
of  an  imitative  spirit,  or  the  pedantic  rules  of  an  arbitrary  and  adoptec9 

style.     We  see  the  results  of  liis  reading  not  in  any  particular  poem 

but  in  his  poetry.  The  Modem  has  hdd  communion  with  the  poet^ 
for  a  better  purpose  than  that  of  mimicking  their  tones  and  attitudes  ^ 
He  can  admire  an  old  writer  without  copying  the  quaintness  of  hi^ 
phraseology;  and  derive  a  general  idea  of  his  excellence  as  a  modeL^ 
without  measuring  off  his  lines  so  nicely  in  following  him,  as  to  pre.^ 
sent  no  image  to  the  mind  but  that  of  a  free-bom  muse  dancing  ixi 
rusty  fetters. 

Thus  even  the  longest  poem  which  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  has  yet 
given  to  the  world — although  a  tale  of  modem  character  and  life,  re- 
lated in  the  language  of  to-day — ^has  been  suggested  by  the  spirit  of 
some  of  oui*  old  metrical  tales,  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  which  are 
as  modem  as  their  mere  phraseology  is  antique;  and  we  have  in  what 
is  not  inaptly  called  a  "  domestic  novel  in  verse,"  a  narrative  as  deir 
and  simple  as  the  course  of  any  of  our  sweetest  and  purest  baDads^-* 
and  witli  what  an  admirable  blending  of  light  and  shadow;  with  wittt 
broad  and  powerful,  yet  delicate  finish  of  portraiture ;  with  whit 
brilliancy  of  adornment,  what  unaffected  pathos  and  untiring  interest! 
Such  is  the  Ill-omened  Marriage  ;  wonderful  skill  is  in  this  poem,  for 
it  is  hidden.     Eva  has  less  of  the  old  time  in  its  conception,  but  it 
has  a  sentiment  and  a  melody  for  all  time;  and  in  its  descriptive  title, 
^'  a  true  story  of  light  and  darkness,"  images  most  of  its  companioDB 
in  tliis  noble  volume. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  delayed  by  tlie  various  and  masterly 
versification  of  the  longer  poem — by  the  profound  tenderness  sad 
hopeful  melancholy  of  the  next — ^by  the  extraordinary  grace  and  suc- 
cinctness of  the  Fairy  Bride — the  pictures(^ue  beauty  and  moral 
force  of  the  Lay  of  the  Beacon — or  by  some  other  poems  wortliy 
to  rank  beside  these.  Wliat  we  must  pause  to  comment  on,  before  we 
open  the  great  prose  work  that  has  just  appeared,  is  that  devotion  to 
the  highest  principles  of  exquisite  Art  which  these  poems,  with  scared^ 
an  exception,  evince.  Tlic  poet  seems  nowhere  to  have  drawn  \mX 
agreeably  to  a  design  which  he  had  previously  conceived  and  perfected 
in  all  its  parts,  lie  nowhere  seems  borne  away  by  his  sulject,  bat 
moulds  it  at  his  will.  There  is  a  studied  fitness  of  the  measure  to  tlie 
theme;  the  line  is  rarely  too  weak  for  the  thought,  nor  in  a  single 
instance  does  the  imagery  overlay  what  it  should  adorn. 

From  those  poems  which  inculcate  lofty  truths  in  solemn  nun- 
bers,  to  the  little  sparkling  tales,  and  pieces  of  a  light  and  aiiy  ciia- 
racter — ^in  which,  nevertheless,  are  often  hidden  some  of  the  desert 
truths  of  life — ^the  poet  appears  to  have  religiously  rejected  whatever 
was  foreign  or  superfluous  to  his  subject.  The  reader  would  peri^ 
note  such  a  poem  as  that  entitled  Love  at  First  Sights  as  an  ezuvle 
of  that  artistical  quality  of  construction  which  pervades  the  book. 

They  are  not  patchwork  poems;  nor  are  colours  anywhere  flung  iD» 
whether  lightly  or  profusely,  but  for  a  reason  which  afiecta  the  mitf 
and  completeness  of  the  entire  picture.  Thus,  you  could  not,  except 
in  a  very  fow  instancea^  strike  out  a  stanxa  without  misfiiQg  it    For- 
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get  a  passage  of  one  even  of  the  short  poems,  and  it  falls  to  pieces. 
You  cannot  add  to  or  take  from  them.  Whatever  be  their  relative 
merits,  they  are  all  finished.  The  passion  to  be  depicted,  the  fancy  to 
be  foDowed  out,  the  character  to  be  traced,  or  the  troth  to  be  ex- 
pounded, is  never  trifled  with,  either  in  tame  and  careless  touches,  or 
in  misjudging  exaggeration.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  striking  and 
peculiar  diaracteristic  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  poetical  writings. 

And  in  this  heightened  sense  of  the  essential  qualities  of  Art  in 
Composition — a  sense  so  elevated  by  the  author's  desire  to  express  in 
the  harmonies  of  verse  some  portion  of  the  Mind  of  which  prose  has 
80  long  been  the  popular  and  eloquent  interpreter— consists  perhaps 
the  secret  of  the  design  which  he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  in 
constructing  his  new  historical  tale  entitled,  The  Last  of  the  Barons — 
the  story  of  the  renowned  King-maker,  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  of  him 
whose  gallantry  in  the  field  was  not  exceeded  even  by  his  sagacity  in 
council,  and  his  generosity  in  all  human  dealings;  whose  frankness  of 
character  won  all  men's  {Sections,  attracting  the  confidence  of  power- 
ful nobles  and  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  peasantry;  whose  muni- 
ficence was  as  boundless  as  his  wealth,  providing  daily  entertainment 
for  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  at  the  various  manors  and 
castles  which  he  possessed  in  England;  and  who  is  designated  by 
Home  ^'  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  last,  of  those  mighty  barons  who 
formerly  overawed  the  crown." 

This  gigantic  figure  moving  upon  such  a  stage,  and  swaying  such  a 
struggle,  as  those  in  which  History  places  him  in  action,  is  an  object 
worthy  the  highest  efforts  of  the  greatest  master  of  Fiction.  The 
subject  demanded  not  only  the  amplest  powers,  but  the  most  patient^ 
weO-considercd,  and  inquiring  application  of  them.  For  of  the  wars  of 
the  Boses,  scores  of  little  romances  had  been  woven;  while  the  fall 
and  rise  of  Henry,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Edward,  both  crowned  at 
the  dose  with  yet  another  change,  in  the  grciit  battle  of  Bamet  and 
the  death  of  Warwick,  had  all  been  rendered  more  familiar  than 
history  could  ever  make  them,  by  the  vivid  and  picturesque  chronicles 
of  Slmkspeare.  So  that  to  work  a  fitting  spell,  and  realize  the  ex- 
pectations which  the  grand  subject  seemed  to  raise,  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  for  the  first  time  whatever  it  might  embrace — ^to  explore 
records,  to  investigate  facts,  to  examine  hypotheses,  to  devise  agencies, 
which  had  remained  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  tale- 
writer,  and  which  the  rapid  dramatic  course  of  Shakspeare's  narrative 
had  equally  compelled  him  to  disregard. 

And  with  this  sense  of  the  freshness  and  novelty  yet  lurking  in  his 
sulject — ^with  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  large  field  of  his  labours, 
llie  author  seems  to  have  made  his  first  essay  of  preparation,  searching 
out  whatever  could  throw  light  upon  the  social  life  of  the  remote  time, 
supply  omissions  in  the  narrative  of  events,  reconcile  uncertainties 
and  contradictions,  and  give  an  unmistakeable  identity  to  character. 

But  all  these  materials  obtained,  with  the  utmost  industry  and 
sagacity  of  research,  the  new  facts  would  be  worse  than  useless,  as 
mere  additions  to  the  old.  To  weave  both  into  a  narrative  and  follow 
the  beaten  track,  would  be  but  producing  a  lengthened  and  therefore 
tedious  edition  of  the  tale,  however  curious  and  valuable  in  an  histo- 
ncal  point  of  view.     The  only  way,  consequently,  in  which  the  author 

"in  attractive  association  witii  fiction,  embody  and  disseminate 
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those  ideas  of  historical  trutli  which  careful  and  wide-spread  ex- 
amination had  originated,  was  by  taking  more  than  ordinary  pains 
with  the  construction  of  his  work — by  working  upon  a  higher,  stricter, 
and  more  difficult  principle  of  composition  (yet  surer  in  the  end)  than 
mere  success  in  interesting  the  reader  would  appear  to  demand. 

It  was  necessary  in  short,  that  he  should  devise  and  build  up  an 
elaliorate  Work  of  Art; — very  intricate  in  itself,  and  drawing  con- 
tinually on  the  thought  and  ingenuity  of  the  originator;  yet  ao  sin^e 
in  its  results,  that  the  reader  is  scarcely  aware  perhaps  that  any  art  has 
been  exercised  at  all  in  the  general  design,  and  amidst  the  praises 
which  he  awards  bestows  little  or  none  upon  that  very  exercise  of  skill 
and  knowledge  for  which  he  has  been  most  indebted  for  his  pleasure. 

This  merit,  which  is  visible  to  few  while  its  effects  are  felt  by  all— 
the  merit  of  a  complete  conception  of  all  that  the  subject  embraces, 
worked  out  upon  rules  of  composition,  that  extend  from  the  first  chs^ 
ter  to  the  last — ^is  noticeable  in  the  entire  conduct  of  this  story.  It  is, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  upon  an  unerring  principle  of  judgment,  that  the 
scenes  in  succession  sliif\,  and  the  characters  disappear  and  return.  In 
some  of  the  least  important  arrangements,  we  see  the  pervading  design 
assisted;  and  in  the  turns  wliicli  tlie  narrative  takes,  in  the  tumult  thit 
now  fills  the  scene  and  the  quiet  patience  which  contrasts  with  it — in 
the  ever-winding  and  varying  course  of  interest,  wonderfully  sustained 
and  diversified,  until  allowed  to  rush,  yet  not  too  hiuriedly,  into  that 
mighty  gathering  which  is  the  "  ocean  to  the  river**  of  the  story — in 
the  delineation  and  grouping  of  the  characters — ^in  the  rapid  change,  as 
in  the  long  lingering  where  the  scene  attracts — in  all,  indeed,  wherein 
the  author  might  seem  to  follow  but  the  impulse  of  his  mood,  and  to 
yield  himself  to  tlie  cliorm  of  the  moment, — we  feel  the  alternate  glow 
and  chill  and  content,  the  repose  and  the  excitement  and  the  fear,  which 
a  masterly  address  in  applying  tlie  resources  of  art  can  alone  ensure. 
Had  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  never  disciplined  his  mind  to  a  study  of  the 
re(|uisites  wlu(;h  constitute  a  poem,  i)ossibly  he  might  never  have  been 
so  fully  capable  of  treating  this  great  subject  in  so  finished  and 
masterly  a  manner— of  adhering  so  unmisgivingly  to  liis  design. 

Of  the  eloquent  dis(|uisition  which  forms  so  large  and  so  noble  a 
portion,  too,  of  tliis  author's  previous  works  of  fiction,  there  is  much 
less  here;  and  what  there  is  seems  essential  even  to  the  narrative— we 
need  not  say  that  it  is  excellent,  both  in  spirit  and  expression.  Bat 
the  characters  are  the  true  enchanters. 

Hound  the  profligate  but  dazzling  Edward,  are  gathered  the  gandy 
members  of  the  new  nobility,  the  breaking  phahmx  of  the  old,  tl^ 
striving  bauds  of  civic  traders,  pushing  forward  to  compose  that  mi^^ty 
middle-class  which  in  so  comparatively  sliort  a  time  was  a  giant  great 
as  the  feudal  order  itself,  standing  between  the  prince  and  the  peasant 
But  we  Imve  besides  a  series  of  individual  portraitures,  unsurpassed  by 
any  writer  (but  the  one  dramatist)  for  brilliancy,  distinctnesfi^  and  trutL 
Eilward  is  a  fearful  delineation,  beautiful  and  hideous,  glittering  as 
a  serpent,  equally  repulsive  and  fascinating;  he  stands  out  upon  the 
canvas,  a  mixture  of  meanness  and  grandeur,  a  truth  the  more  hatefnl 
for  the  love  he  can  compel. 

Beside  him,  liis  youthful  brother  Richard  rises  up  to  a  height  aiids 
towering  by  consummate  genius  and  profundity  of  design.  On  thii 
wonderful  being.  Sir  Edward  has  lavished  the  riches  of  hia  power;  ai 
well  he  might,  seeing  that  the  picture  was  to  contrast  with  that  grat 
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one  wliich  Shakspeare  has  left  us,  and  to  which  wc  suspect  Sir  Edward 
does  less  than  justice.  The  new  portrait,  divested  of  that  needless  de- 
formity which  later  discoveries  have  shewn  to  be  an  invention  of  the 
enemjy  reconciles  itself  at  once  to  the  judgment  and  imagination.  In 
this  work,  wherever  Richard  of  Gloucester  moves,  he  flashes  a  quiet 
bat  ominous  light.  While  on  the  scene,  though  silent,  we  are  never 
unconscious  of  his  presence;  he  has  taught  us,  from  his  first  entrance, 
tint  wherever  he  may  glide,  we  must  be  attracted  to  follow.  His 
lightest  word  has  a  weight— with  such  deep  power  and  truth  is  the 
mental  quality  imprinted  in  the  portrait;  and  we  think  of  him  even 
when  he  is  absent,  such  force  has  the  effect  of  his  presence.  It  is  a 
triumph  for  any  vrriter  to  have  done  so  much,  where  Shakspeare  had 

preceded  him. 

Hastings,  if  less  intellectually  commanding,  wins  us  by  the  ex- 
qtiisite  discrimination  with  which  the  master-keys  of  his  character  are 
touched — ^the  notes  of  strength  and  weakness  blending  in  admirable 
and  unjarring  harmony.  We  see  the  gallant  soldier,  the  wise  states- 
man, the  accomplished  courtier — the  proud,  rejected  lover — the  li- 
centious, yet  not  ungenerous  wooer — to  the  life;  and  in  all  cha- 
racters the  brilliant  compound  is  welcome.  A  portrait  such  as  this 
can  have  few  competitors;  but  there  are  lesser  lights  worthy  to 
surround  him:  the  vacillating  Clarence,  the  gallant  Montague,  the 
crafty  Archbishop— the  frank  and  not  over-refined  gentleman,  Mar- 
maduke  Nevile — and  the  sober  trader,  with  head  and  heart  to  match, 
honest  Nick  Alwyn. 

If  there  be  two  pictures  "  dearer  than  the  rest,"  we  hail  the  first  of 
them  in  the  image  of  the  meek  and  gentle  Heniy,  which  is  touched 
with  a  reverent  and  tender  hand  that  draws  pitying  tears ;  and  the 
second  is  the  old  philosopher  Adam  Warner,  who,  ''  like  a  sunbeam 
that  has  lost  its  way,"  vainly  struggles  to  shed  light  from  the  heaven 
of  science  upon  the  dark  and  boisterous  time.  As  the  deposed  king, 
by  his  rapt  anticipation  of  the  serenity  and  the  joy  of  a  life  to  come, 
makes  the  Tower's  dungeon-chamber  not  unclieerful,  so  the  often 
desolate  and  persecuted  philosopher,  in  the  he^ivenly  conviction  tiiat  his 
model  of  the  steam-engine  shall  be  the  means  of  raising  earth  nearer 
to  the  glory  of  the  stars,  and  of  making  mankind  greater  through 
fbtnre  ages,  even  reconciles  us  to  the  temporary  pains  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  ruthless  ignorance  around. 

But  his  daughter  SybiU,  scarcely  less  spotless  and  divine  than  the 
spirit  of  light  that  bums  ever  in  his  soid,  and  shines  but  for  the 
blessing  of  man — an  angel  looking  earthward, —  Sybill,  one  of  the 
fairest  and  sweetest  of  the  many  feminine  pictures  which  the  world 
owes  to  the  same  lofty  sense  of  truth  and  beauty  in  woman — Sybill, 
the  strong  and  delicate,  the  fond  and  firm,  the  loved  of  many  and  the 
worshipper  of  one— (the  dissipated  but  not  all-deceiving  Hastings) — 
her  fate  and  fortunes  constitute  one  of  the  deepest  sources  of  interest  in 
the  whole  work.  The  heart's  beat  quickens  as  the  harsh  cry  of  the 
horror-bringing  tymbesteres  breaks  in  at  intervals,  and  the  dancing 
ibrms  of  that  ^ssolute  and  cruel  troop  surround  with  mocking  gestures 
the  daughter  of  the  reputed  wizard.  With  straining  eyes,  watchful 
and  anxious,  we  pursue  her  in  her  delightful  walks  with  the  whispering 
BoMe;  but  more  than  all  do  we  feel  the  interest  of  her  magic  power 
in  the  silent  night-scene  where  she  shares  the  couch  of  the  gentle 
Xiidjr  Anne,  great  Warwick's  youngest  daughter— wVx<6cq  V>^^V!^<^x 
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they  undress,  together  hold  soft,  confiding  converse,  until  their  voices 
sink  lower  and  lower,  even  into  broken  murmurs,  and,  with  arms 
circling  one  another,  they  drop  into  deep  sleep  f— and  bdieving  the 
iunoceut  child  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  to  be  alone,  King  Edward 
enters  !  There  is  writing  here — nobleness  of  thought  and  sweetness 
of  language  —  tliat  should  establish  the  fame  of  any  author,  even 
though  he  had  done  no  more. 

The  allusion  to  this  incident  leads  us  to  Warwick  himself.     The 
occurrence  hinted  at  furnishes  a  key  to  one  portion  of  that  great  man's 
conduct  which  was  long  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  even  until  now  stood, 
in  need  of  the  explanation  it  here  happily  obtains. 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  injuries  and  insults  which  the  earl  had  ex^ 
pericnced  at  the  hands  of  the  jealous  and  ungrateful  king,  Warwick- 
continued  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  preparing  even  for  a  closer^ 
alliance  by  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  with  Edward's  daughter, 
Feb.   1470,  when  suddenly  we  find  him  without  apparent  cause 
open  rebellion,  refusing  every  overture  of  conciliation.     It  was  not 
deliberate  and  plotted  revolt,  for  the  earl  was  not  prepared  for 
contest;  he  was  even  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom ;  and  in  tiie  extremity*  ^ 
of  his  revengeful  passion  bowed  his  pride  to  the  hated  Margaret  o^^ 
Anjou,  and  led  the  Lancastrian  party  against  the  throne  of  the  Yorkis&sii 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  it.     A  motive  of  the  very  strongest  forc^» 
was  here  sought;  but  the  truth  was  slow  in  suggesting  itself.     Hiator}^' 
had  left  us  in  the  dark;  when  here,  says  Sir  £dward  Bulwer,  "  wher^ 
our  curiosity  is  the  most  excited,  Fiction  gropes  amidst  the  ancient 
chronicles,  and  seeks  to  detect  and  to  guess  the  truth.     And  thecm 
Fiction,  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  human  heart,  seizes  upon  the 
paramount  importance  of  a  fact  which  the  modem  historian  hBS  been 
contented  to  place  amongst  dubious  and  collateral  causes  of  diiasension. 
We  find  it  broadly  and  strongly  stated  by  Hall  and  others,  that  Edward 
had  coarsely  attempted  the  virtue  of  one  of  the  earl's  female  relations.' 
"  And  further  it  erreth  not  from  the  truth,"  says  Hall,  ^^  that  the  king 
did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the  earl's  house  which  was  much  against 
the  earl's  honesty,"  but  whether  it  was  the  daughter  or  the  niece,  "was 
not  for  both  their  honours  openly  known;  but  surdy  such  a  thing  tool 
attempted  by  King  Edward,"  &c. 

Sir  Edw^  Bulwer,  in  a  series  of  connected  circumstances,  now 
offers  to  us  the  inference  that  the  "  female  relation"  referred  to  couM 
have  been  no  other  than  the  second  daughter  of  Warwick — ^Anne,  uriMS 
after  her  reluctant  marriage  with  Richard  of  Gloucester,  was  veiy 
carefully  kept  from  Edward's  court.  He  also  shews  by  dates  that  the 
occurrence  must  have  taken  place  just  prior  to  Warwick's  sodden  and 
unexplained  revolt 

The  probability  of  tliis  insult  once  conceded,  it  will  be  adndtted 
that  the  whole  obscurity  which  involves  this  memorable  qnsnei 
vanishes.  *'  Here  was  indeed  a  wrong  never  to  be  foi^veo,  and  yet 
never  to  be  prochumed."  The  character  of  the  great  earl  is  expounded 
from  first  to  last  in  this  spirit.  What  had  l^en  left  wanting  in  his 
portrait,  has  been  boldly  filled  up  by  a  keen  stady  of  the  loiliireB 
which  the  historical  pencil  liad  supplied — ^by  a  severe  scmtiiry  of  £Mtii 
and  a  laborious  exercise  of  qualities  seldom  found  in  alluuiOB  with 
high  powers  of  imagination. 

The  result  is,  a  likeness,  at  once  literal,  speculative^  and  <'<iHHirtWit 
lo  a  deceptive  light,  (for  ahnost  everything  in  that  time  wsb  deeep- 
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tiTeij  pkced,)  there  is  the  stamp  of  a  perfect  identity  upon  him.  He 
besrs  the  mark  of  a  master-hand.  AU  is  harmony  in  tiie  conception 
of  this  noble  character;  no  shadow  lends  an  undue  depth  to  another; 
no  fidse  brilliancy  mocks  the  rich  lustre  that  lights  it  up.  Every  line 
exhibits  the  author*s  clearness  of  vision  and  finmiess  of  touch;  his  pre- 
cisiony  breadthy  and  life-giving  truth  of  character.  And  this  is  accom- 
plished with  a  power  so  masterly,  that  the  repeated  efforts  which  must 
necessarily  be  employed  to  produce  the  result^  seem  but  as  one.  No 
labour  is  visible  in  the  work;  it  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  a  few  easy 
markings  of  the  pencil;  and  the  grandest  strokes  of  art,  by  which  the 
va^tj  early  clad  in  the  complete  steel  of  his  chivaliy,  or  in  the  still 
more  closely-riveted  armour  of  his  affections,  is  livingly  presented  to 
BB— which  shew  him  in  his  admiring,  yet  resentful  moods,  with  the 
treadierous  king — ^in  the  half-melandioly  fondness  of  his  demeanour 
with  his  wife  and  daughters  at  Middleham — ^in  his  proud  humility  with 
the  fieiy  Margaret,  in  his  dignifying  humbleness  with  Henry  in  the 
Tawer--4astly,  in  the  majesty  and  terror  of  his  appalling  conflict 
at  Bamet,  crowned  by  the  bravery  of  a  death  that  became  him  as  his 
life  had  dcme ;  these  successive  manifestations  of  an  ever- varying 
power  of  art,  adapting  itself  to  circumstances,  betray  but  one  consistent 
aim  steadily  pursued,  and  are  broken  by  not  a  solitary  indication  of 
doabt  or  weakness  in  the  design.  And  when  we  praise  the  achievement 
of  the  character  of  the  illustrious  King-maker,  beyond  every  other  which 
this  work  embodies,  we  feel  that  we  can  offer  it  no  higher  tribute^ 

Nothing  has  here  been  said  of  the  vivid  groupings  of  the  court,  and 
of  the  commonalty;  of  the  assemblings  of  magnificent  mobs  with 
Bobert  of  Bedesdale  at  their  head,  and  civic  processions  gorgeous  but 
calculating;  of  quiet  social  life,  and  the  ghastly  battle-field;  of  the 
growing  power  of  opinion  which  is  ever  kept  in  sight,  through  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  contending  factions,  as  the  great  &ough  insensible 
mover  of  the  age.  Had  much  been  said  on  these  points,  more  still 
moat  have  been  omitted.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  merits  even  of 
oommon-place  works,  of  works  less  considered  and  less  complete,  escapes 
the  ^e  that  would  scan  their  pretensions  at  a  glance — describe  their 
diveraified  qualities  in  a  few  pages!  Criticism  can  rarely  be  strictly 
just — ^in  some  cases  the  attempt  is  presumption. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  intimates  the  probability  that  the  Last  of  the 
Barons  will  have  no  successor — ^that  his  fictions  here  terminate.  We 
ahall  entertain  no  such  gloomy  fear  imtil  he  has  written  as  many  more. 
Bat  should  it,  most  unhappily,  be  the  latest,  assuredly,  like  its  hero, 
whom  it  emuliues  in  magnificence,  it  will  be  the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  last  of  its  order. 


THE  "  HOLY  ISLAND'*  OP  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

BY  W.  FBANCIS  AINSWORTH. 

Thb  island  of  Malta  is  known  to  all  by  report,  and  to  very  many  per- 
acmaUy.  Historical  reminiscences,  of  a  semi-fabulous  antiquity,  of  a 
aqratical  pantheism,  of  a  wrecked  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  of  the  cham- 
pdiondiip  of  Christendom,  and  of  an  ever-changing  domination,  hang 
over  it  in  all  the  beauty  that  prose  or  poetry,  from  the  days  of  the 
Oijsaey  lo  tliose  of  Childe  Harold,  can  grace  it  with.    The  diadem  of 
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the  MediterraneaD,  as  Gibraltar  is  its  key,  it  has  been  an  object  of 
ambition  to  each  successive  power  which  has  ruled  in  that  great  in- 
land lake;  and  hence  it  is  that  it  has  been  successively  in  the  hands  of 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Arabs,  Normans, 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Britons.  There  is,  however,  much  that  is 
curious  and  interesting  to  psychology  in  these  otherwise  dark  pages  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  and  which  extend  from  the  times  of  Xerot- 
tistes,  the  high  priest  of  Apollo,  to  those  of  the  more  recent  establish- 
ment of  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican  church. 

When  the  traveller  arrives  in  the  harbour  of  Valetta,  the  sunned 
atmosphere,  dark  countenances.  Oriental  dresses,  dreamy  skiffs,  houses 
silently  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  the  surrounding  general  repose 
and  stiUness  only  broken  upon  by  the  tinkle  of  devotional  bells,  impress 
him  with  the  deep  sense  of  his  being  in  a  new  climate,  and  amidst  a 
distinct  people.  Malta  is  a  real  transition  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
and  from  Europe  to  Africa.  There  is  none  such  to  be  met  with  on 
the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  where  tiie  difference  of  people  is  as  great  as 
the  quarantine  line,  that  shuts  out  the  Mohammedans  from  civilized 
Europe,  is  well  defined;  but  in  Malta,  the  sun-burnt,  bonneted  Chnstian- 
Arab  is  a  real  shading  off  of  national  peculiarities,  which  in  other 
places  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

The  first  thing,  on  landing  on  tiie  mole  of  the  so-called  Barriera, 
that  I  was  struck  with  was  the  number  of  idle  men  who  were  lounging 
about.  They  were  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people,  loose 
drawers  or  trousers,  with  a  shirt  of  coarse  stuff,  over  which  was  worn 
a  waistcoat  fastened  by  a  long  woollen  sash  of  a  red  colour;  a  red  cap, 
the  tassel  dangling  on  the  shoulder,  was  negligently  placed  on  the  head. 
These  idlers  were  congregated  near  a  small  dbapel,  built  by  the  Grand 
Master  Perellos,  where  devotions  are  made,  previous  to  venturing 
upon  the  sea,  to  the  patron  saint  of  mariners,  St.  Salvadori.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  forcibly  struck  with  this  perpetuation,  or  rather  en- 
grafting into  Christianity,  of  that  Pagan  worship  which  gave  to  Melitas 
its  ancient  celebrity.  It  was  here,  indeed,  that,  in  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  navigators  and  merchants  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  then  known  world  to  offer  their  incense  to  the  gods,  who  were 
supposed  to  protect  the  island  and  its  commerce. 

Passing  under  an  archway,  an  ascent  commenced,  which  was  carried 
up  by  tiers  of  steps  and  successive  terraces,  closely  hemmed  in  by  open 
shops  redolent  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  commodities,  till  the  town 
was  gained;  a  fact  of  whid^  I  was  only  rendered  sensible  by  tall  houses 
rising  on  each  side  of  very  narrow  streets,  and  the  change  from  the 
vitality  of  the  quay  and  open  shops  to  the  polished  tranquillity  of  a 
higher  class  of  tradesmen,  and  the  aristocracy  of  lodging-house-keepers. 
The  entrance  to  the  town  at  this  point  was  defended  by  a  colossal 
Neptune,  wielding  at  once  his  mythic  trident  and  the  staff  of  the 
Christian  Grand  Master  Vignacourt.  Continuing  my  mid-urban 
climbing  for  some  time,  I  at  last  found  myself  in  tibe  open  space  in 
front  of  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  John  s. 

The  doors  of  Roman-catholic  churches  are  almost  always  open,  and 
why  should  edifices  erected  to  the  honour  of  Grod  be  ever  shut?  I 
entered,  therefore,  at  once  into  the  sacred  structure,  and  the  splendour 
around  me  was  so  dazzling,  the  ornaments  so  various,  the  numerous 
chapels  so  richly  decorated,  the  succession  of  columns  covered  with 
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superb  mosaics  so  great,  and  the  paintings  and  decorations  so  profuse, 
tJiat  I  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn.  Here  was  a  deep-toned 
Carayaggio;  there,  paintings  by  the  Cavalier  Calabrese,  to  whom  the 
aiched  ceiling  is  also  indebted  for  its  great  fresco  illumination;  then, 
agiin,  tapestry,  presented  by  the  Grand  Master  Perellos,  and  said  to 
have  cost  several  thousand  pounds.  But  neither  the  paintings,  nor 
the  gaudy  altars,  glittering  with  silver  tears  and  golden  candelabras, 
were  the  shrine  to  which  I  carried  the  willing  offering  of  my  sym- 
pathies. There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  Malta — ^not  even  the  splendid 
suite  of  armour  of  the  knights  commanders  of  a  church-militant,  pre- 
served in  the  palace — half  so  much  worth  a  pensive  hour,  as  the  silence 
and  semi-obscurity  of  the  under  chapel,  in  which,  like  the  kings  at 
St.  Denis,  the  bones  of  the  grand  masters  repose,  beneath  their  elegant 
and  costly  mausoleums.  It  is  an  hour  well  spent,  and  replete  with 
wisdom,  as  durable  as  if  bought  by  sad  experience. 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  my  walks  through  Yaletta,  its 
suburbs,  and  its  mighty  forts;  how  I  sauntered  through  the  spacious 
haUs  and  elegant  apartments  of  the  palace,  and,  what  is  much  better, 
feasted  the  inner  man  therein ;  how  I  explored  the  public  library  and 
its  antiquities,  and  the  museum  of  Barbaro :  I  wish  merely  to  put  on 
record  that  I  visited  the  church  attached  to  what  was  once  the  college 
of  the  followers  of  Loyola,  the  church  called  St.  Catarina  degl'  Italiani, 
and  opposite  to  it  the  Chiesa  della  Vittoria,  with  a  painted  ceiling. 
In  fort  St.  Elmo  I  visited  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Domenico, 
where  is  a  coarse  wooden  statue  of  St.  Paul  preaching,  and  that  called 
delle  Anime.  The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  di  Gesu,  also  called  the 
Church  of  the  Reformati,  was  also  close  by,  and  contained  a  painting, 
representing  St.  Trophinus,  in  company  with  St.  Paul  and  the  cen- 
turion, visiting  the  father  of  Publius.  The  Maltese  sanctified  their 
converted  Roman  governor,  and  there  is  a  church  erected  to  his 
honour  in  the  suburb  of  Floriana.  In  the  suburb  of  Vittoriosa  or 
Borgi,  I  visited  the  parish  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  a  Greek  chapel, 
in  which  are  preserved  certain  very  holy  relics — the  hat  and  sword  of 
the  Grand  Master  La  Yaletta. 

Quitting  the  town  founded  by  this  same  grand  master,  with  its  stair- 
like streets,  and  stealthy,  dark-eyed  maidens;  its  cool  quiet  mansions, 
and  rich  ecclesiastical  structures;  its  general  tone  of  low,  subdued  de- 
votion; its  frequent  processions,  and  ever-tinkling  bells;  its  surrotmd- 
ing  barren  rocks,  converted  by  art  into  spots  of  infinite  luxuriance;  and 
above  all,  its  massive,  widely-extending  fortifications,  which  would 
seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  combined  fleets  of  the  world,  I  started,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  on  a  pedestrian  trip  into  the  interior. 

Passing  out  of  the  gate  called  Delle  Bombe,  we  advanced  upon  the 
great  road,  the  dry  dust  of  which,  and  the  prevailing  aridity  around, 
being  at  once  characteristic  of  the  great  and  leading  physical  features 
of  thei  island.  Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  aqueduct,  a  noble 
work  undertaken  by  the  Grand  Master  Vignacourt,  which  brings 
water  from  a  spring,  with  the  corrupt  Arabic  name  of  Dujar  Chandul, 
set  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  city.  As  we  advanced  into  the 
ooontry,  there  was  much  that  was  Arabic  in  character  besides  the  lan- 
guage and  the  blood — Arab  mixed  with  Greek  and  Italian;  many  of 
ttie  cottages,  especially  such  as  are  isolated  from  the  casaJs,  as  the 
i^Shges  are  called,  are  essentially  Arab.    The  roofs  are  flat,  and  the 
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windows  mere  loop-holes.  Thej  are  often  diyided  into  two  partfl^ 
formerly,  no  doubt,  harem  and  divan  khaneh.  When  the  pal- 
metto, as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  overshadows  the  threshold,  and 
the  prickly  pear  bristles  upon  the  crumbling  walls,  nothing  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  illusion  but  the  picketed  steed,  and  the  tasseled  spear, 
erect  before  the  door-way.  But  how  different  to  the  condition  of  an 
Arab  hut!  The  harem  is  here  unknown;  and  under  a  benign  govern- 
ment industry  and  comfort  have  superseded  rapine  and  poverty. 

We  had  gone  out  of  our  way  to  visit  the  gardens  of  an  edifice,  hap- 
pily no  longer  devoted,  under  the  veil  of  religion,  to  the  most  cruel 
persecution — ^thc  inquisitorial  palace;  and  wo  were  richly  rewarded 
for  our  walk.  The  gardens  of  Malta  are  peculiar,  as  the  resources  for 
soil  and  water  are  few;  and  this  boschetto  was  a  good  example  of  what 
taste  and  ingenuity,  apparently  regardless  of  expense,  could  do  with  a 
barren  rock.  Broad  and  level  terraces,  with  marbled  fronts,  led 
down  through  open  ways  hewn  in  the  rock,  from  garden  to  garden. 
The  trees  were  of  splendid  growth,  the  waters  were  playing  in  fomi- 
tains,  or  distributed  in  reservoirs;  and  the  uniformity  of  verdare  and 
fiowering-plants  was  relieved  by  statues  and  temples.  I  could  not 
help  asking  myself  if  it  was  the  same  men  who  used  to  rack  and 
torture  their  feUow-creatures  for  conscience'  sake,  who  thus  so  lovingly 
married  the  beauties  of  nature  with  those  of  art? 

Arriving  in  the  evening  at  Citta  Vecchia,  we  repaired  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Malta,  a  noble  edifice,  not  so  encumbered  with  ornaments  as 
the  churches  of  Valetto.  It  was  the  hour  of  vespers.  It  is  said 
that  religion  should  be  in  the  heart:  it  is  true;  but  the  flesh  is  so 
weak,  that  it  likes  to  be  appealed  to  sometimes  by  the  senses;  for  mj 
part,  I  never  enter  a  Romish  cathedral  without  feelings  of  deep  devo- 
tion. Apart  from  all  the  powerful  influences  of  a  noble  and  correct  archi- 
tecture, there  is  something  commanding  in  the  open  area;  no  shabbj 
boarded  monopolies  of  a  pavement  sacred  to  the  prayers  of  all,  are 
admitted  here;  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ  sweep  unobstructed  through 
the  aisles — a  soft  subdued  light  falls  from  the  stained  windows  un- 
broken upon  the  marble  tombstones — ^burning  incense  rises  in  thin 
wreaths  round  the  altar,  and  the  colossal  ongds  carved  on  the  oaken 
pulpit  seem  springing  up  to  heaven. 

From  the  catliedrol  we  went  to  the  old  senatorial  palace,  and  thence 
to  the  church  of  Benedictines,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
in  rambling  over  the  former  capital  of  the  island.  If  Valetta,  a  sea- 
port and  garrisoned  town,  is  somewliat  staid,  and  of  a  retired,  devo- 
tional character,  it  will  hardly  be  imagined  how  much  more  so  is  the 
Citta  Vecchia  or  Notabile,  as  it  was  formerly  caUed.  If  any  females 
were  in  the  streets,  they  were  gathered  round  the  well-worn  steps  of 
some  colossal  cruciflx;  if  there  were  any  men,  their  long  black  gar- 
ments and  sober  pace  at  once  proclaimed  their  avocations.  The  rerj 
open  squares  were  redolent  with  the  odour  of  frankincense;  and  the 
sUence  was  only  broken  by  the  little  bell  tinkling  for  the  passing  host 
It  is  remarkable  that  tliero  were  scarcely  any  diops;  the  inhabitaDts 
appeared  to  be  solely  engaged  in  fasting  and  prayer;  or  as  to  soy 
intercourse  we  had  with  them,  they  might  have  been  the  imsabstantial 
effigies  of  the  three  thousand  Greeks  whom  the  Arabs  comniitted  to 
the  flames  in  the  year  870,  in  this  melancholy  city.  In  the  sUesti 
themselves,  the  number  of  the  living  was  certainly  equalled  bj  tbat 
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of  the  sculptured  representations  of  those  agonies  over  which  the  true 
Christian  should  not  grieve,  but  rather  rejoice,  as  the  token  of  his  re- 
demption—of a  noble  and  generous  sacrifice,  accomplished  for  his  sal- 
vation. In  such  a  city  there  was  no  inn,  and  we  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained a  sofa  to  sleep  upon. 

We  started  early  next  morning  to  visit  the  catacombs,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  extensive;  but  I  cannot  bear  witness  to  this, — for  after 
penetrating  to  some  distance,  the  road  was  Uockedup  with  stones,  said 
to  have  been  placed  there  in  consequence  of  people  losing  themselves 
in  the  intricacy  of  these  subterranean  streets.  We  were  not,  however, 
much  disappointed,  as  the  living  sepulchre  above  had  been  quite 
enough  without  the  catacombs  below. 

Not  far  irom  hence,  we  explored  traces  of  what,  from  certain  anti- 
quities found  there,  have  been  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Phoo- 
nician  temple.  We  then  made  a  slight  ascent  to  a  church  on  an 
eminence,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  beneath  which  was  a  little  chapel 
leading  into  a  cave  dripping  with  moisture.  This  is  the  cave  in  which 
tradition  asserts  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  have  lived,  after  the 
wreck  of  the  ship  which  was  conveying  him  to  Rome.  The  dripping 
waters,  loaded  with  lime,  are  constantly  depositing  travertino,  or  in- 
cnurtations,  upon  the  sides  of  the  cave;  and  as  viedtors  generally  knock 
off  a  bit  of  stone,  as  a  reminiscence  of  their  visit,  it  is  attributed  to 
providential  interference  that  it  is  thus  perpetuaUy  regenerated.  The 
aide  tables  of  the  palace  at  Yaletta  are  sla^s  of  Uiis  travertino  of  the 
island.  The  Maltese  attribute  peculiar  virtue  to  fragments  of  the 
same  rock,  as  also  to  sharks'  teeth,  which  are  found  in  the  limestone 
a£  the  island,  and  which  they  wear  as  amulets. 

Near  to  this  hill,  at  a  place  called  Emtarfa,  we  visited  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Proserpine,  from  which  was  derived  a  square  altar,  on 
which  are  represented  men  offering  a  fish  to  the  goddess,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Yaletta. 

I  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  more  delightful  and  spirit-stirring  walk 
than  the  ascent  we  next  made  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island, 
which  is  called  Binjemma,  *^  the  thousand  caves,"  from  the  number  of 
a^ulchral  grottoes  that  positively  dot  the  steep  cliffs  .of  a  deep  and 
picturesque  glen  close  by.  The  lands  which  constitute  this  eminence, 
and  which  attains,  at  its  highest  part,  an  elevation  of  590  feet,  are 
barren  and  stony  to  a  degree.  I  can  only  compare  the  district  to 
eome  parts  of  Camiola,  or  to  the  interval  between  Lough's  Mask  and 
Corrib,  in  Ireland.  But  it  has  its  own  peculiarities — ^vast  slabs  of 
afame,  washed  dean  and  bare,  by  the  rain  of  centuries,  or  by  the  cur-* 
rents  of  the  ocean  that  once  rolled  over  them,  with  little  intervals 
between,  rich  in  grasses  and  flowering  plants,  succeed  to  one  another 
oirer  wide  spacesy  like  monuments  of  a  bygone  city.  In  other  places, 
the  rock  becomes  continuous  and  massive ;  and  this  pavement  is  tra- 
▼CKsed  by  deep,  regular  furrows,  which  tradition  has  proclaimed  to  be 
the  tracks  of  wheds,  leaving  the  island  in  the  direction  of  Africa,  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  a  part,  but  in  reality,  only 
indicating  the  long-continued  flow  of  waters  in  the  same  direction. 
Xhen,  suddenly,  tins  irregular  rocky  surface  is  broken  off  into  steep 
cngs^  terminating  above  rugged  acclivities,  which  slope  into  a  deep 
and  dark  valley  below.  It  is  on  the  side  of  these  diflb  that  occur  the 
•epulchral  grottoes  which  have  given  their  name  to  the  phice.  It 
waa  widi  regret  that  we  tore  oundves  from  thia  nfiibV^  iBiXQi6i^(:Xr--^i!K^ 
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picturesque  cliffs  and  walls  dose  by,  the  whole  extent  of  Malta  before 
us,  dotted  with  towns,  villages,  and  groves,  Gozo  and  Comino  beyond, 
and  the  wide  ocean  rolling  round  and  round  on  every  side. 

We  descended  hence  into  a  ravine,  with  a  few  houses,  where  were 
some  natural  caves  worn  by  the  waters  of  a  former  sea,  and  distributed 
in  tiers,  at  different  levels,  indicating  either  a  gradual  elevation  of  the 
rock,  or  an  elevation  at  different  periods.  Beyond  this,  we  ascended 
a  track  as  stony  and  barren  as  Binjemma;  nor  did  the  \:ountry  improve 
till  we  descended  towards  the  channel  which  separated  us  from  the 
islands  of  Comino  and  Gozo. 

We  took  a  boat  to  the  latter;  the  water  was  beautifully  clear;  and 
we  could  distinguish,  with  the  greatest  facility,  the  strange  forms  of 
animal  life  that  were  swimming  about  or  that  clang  to  the  weed-clad 
rocks.  The  cliffs  of  Comino  and  of  the  channel  of  Grozo  were  strictly 
marine  in  aspect,  and  breasted  the  swift-flowing  waters  in  rugged, 
perpendicular  masses;  out  of  the  clefts  of  which  strong-winged  pigeons 
issued  forth  in  droves,  while  more  graceful  sea-birds  swept  from  the 
time-worn  caves.  We  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Rabbato;  and  after 
visiting  the  churches  of  St.  Francesco,  St.  Giorgio,  and  of  St.  Agos- 
tino,  with  its  interesting  cemetery,  the  hospital  of  St.  Gio.  Battista, 
and  the  principal  church  of  the  Assunzione  della  Beata  Vergine,  within 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  castle,  we  had  just  time  to  enjoy  the  sunset 
from  the  heights  which  conunand  the  capital  of  Gozo  and  the  whole  of 
the  island,  ere  we  retired  to  the  shelter  and  comforts  offered  by  the 
new  hotel  situated  in  the  square. 

Our  first  object  in  the  morning,  after  passing  through  the  garden 
called  Ta  Surgent,  with  its  old  bath  and  chapelled  sepulchres,  was  to  be 
swung  in  a  little  carriage  or  box,  suspended  by  ropes,  across  the  chasm 
which  separates  the  rock  called  Hajinet  (from  hadjar,  a  stone,)  el 
General?  from  the  mainland,  and  where  grows  the  celebrated  fungus 
of  Malta.  It  appeared  to  us,  however,  to  be  the  most  innocuous  of  all 
the  funguses  which  are  of  native  growth  on  the  great  rock  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

We  next  traversed  the  island  by  the  Norman  fort  of  Chambray — a 
fortification  of-  considerable  strength — to  the  Torre  dei  Giganti,  or 
the  giant's  tower,  which  is  composed  of  enormous  pieces  of  rock  piled 
one  upon  another  without  any  sort  of  cement.  This  is  certainly  a 
compilation  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Such  monuments,  like  the  Cyclo- 
pean Tells  of  Syria,  the  Nuraghes  of  Sardinia,  the  Pelasgic  walls  of 
Tyrius,  and  the  treasuries  of  Mycenas  and  Erchomenos  in  Greece,  the 
pillars  of  Camac,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  the  Cromlech  circles 
of  our  own  islands,  denote  the  existence  of  a  race  of  men  who  seem  to 
have  occupied  themselves  (in  a  state  of  civilization  of  which  we  have 
no  records,  and  of  which  we  can  form  no  plausible  conjecture)  in  nus- 
ing  edifices  of  enormous  grandeur  and  almost  imperishable  strength. 
Homer  mentions  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island,  then  cidled 
Hyperia,  were  Phooacians,  who  were  said  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  giants, 
and  whose  chief  was  Eurimedon.  If  not  giants,  they  appear  certainly 
to  have  been  capable  of  erecting  gigantic  structures. 

From  these  remains,  then,  of  giant  labour,  if  not  of  giant  popu- 
lation, we  proceeded  to  the  sea-coast,  to  explore  some  small  caves, 
which  dispute  with  others  siftiated  on  the  island  of  Malta  itself  thd 
honour  of  having  been  the  abode  of  Caljrpso  and  her  nymphs.  They 
Were  narrow,  dir^^  and  difflcalt  of  access.    While  groping  about  their 
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remote  galleries,  I  put  my  hand  on  something  moveable,  which  led  me 
to  withdraw  it  with  great  celerity.  On  a  closer  examination,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  bunch  of  bats  clinging  together  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and 
of  anything  but  nymph-like  beauty.  Dissatisfied  with  the  appropri- 
ateness of  these  caves  for  either  love  or  festivity,  we  again  crossed  the 
channel  of  Comino,  and  wended  our  way  to  the  other  assumed  grotto 
of  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  near  Melleha,  but  were  again  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. There  was  nothing  but  an  open  space  in  the  rock — a 
kind  of  sorry  archway,  fringed  with  a  few  fronds  of  fern,  with  an  in- 
terior not  deep  enough  to  be  secret,  and  an  exterior  not  pleasant 
enough  to  be  inviting.  It  was  not  a  residence  even  for  a  penitent 
nymph.  It  is  better  and  wiser  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  '^  Odyssey" 
or  of  "  Telemachus,"  where  the  cave  will  be  found  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  not  as  it  is. 

Calypso  appears  to  have  been  the  Cleopatra  of  Malta,  which  in  her 
time  was  called  Ogygia,  and  was  governed  by  kings,  for  we  find  one 
of  them  entertaining  Queen  Dido,  on  her  way  to  found  Carthage. 
Hence  Caljrpso  may  have  been  a  queen  of  the  island. 

Being  overtaken  by  night,  we  sought  refuge  in  a  sombre,  prison- 
like looking  building,  called  Melleha,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Whether  a  monastery,  a  hospital,  or  a  house  of  reception 
for  the  poor,  I  do  not  remember;  but  all  the  accommodation  we  could 
get,  was  a  cell,  with  naked  boards  to  sleep  on.  There  was,  however, 
a  chapel  dose  by,  and  I  have  a  faint  memory  of  sundry  forms  wrapped 
up  in  long  dork  garments,  moving  about  in  the  obscurity  of  night. 

The  ensuing  morning  we  were  walking  at  an  early  hour  along  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  St.  Paul's,  so  called  from  its  being  tra- 
ditionally the  scene  of  the  Apostle's  wreck;  but  the  description  given 
is  of  a  place  where  two  seas  met  (Acts,  xxvii.  41),  which  would  rather 
appear  to  be  the  channel  between  Malta  and  Grozo.  But  I  have  some 
faith  in  traditions  that  concern  localities;  and  probably  the  Apostle  of 
Tarsus  landed  after  the  wreck  in  this  bay.*  We  next  passed  a  bay, 
on  the  shores  of  which  the  salt,  for  the  consumption  of  the  island,  is 
evaporated,  and  leaving  the  sea  side,  walked  over  to  Casal  Lia,  to  see 
a  diurch  of  some  architectural  pretensions.  From  thence  to  the 
palace  called  Villa  Preziosi,  the  gem  of  beauty  in  Malta;  Casal  Bir- 
chircara,  with  its  noble  church  dedicated  to  St.  Helen;  the  gardens  of 
San  Antonio,  which  delayed  us  a  considerable  time  by  their  great 
beauty  and  perfection;  and  the  baths  of  Fieta,  to  Valetta. 

After  our  return  to  Valetta,  we  made  another  excursion  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  on  which  occasion  we  visited  the  fine  bay 
of  Marsa-Sirocco,  near  which  are  the  traces  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
from  whence  a  statue  of  the  victor  of  Antasus  was  obtained,  of  white 
marble,  and  in  very  good  condition.  We  also  visited  a  large  cave  on 
the  shore — a  deft  in  the  rock,  called  Maklubba,  like  the  great  rent 
in  the  Jebel  Maklub,  near  Arbela — the  Mons  Nicator,  of  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander.  One  of  the  villages  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
Casal  Zeitun,  or  "  the  viUage  of  Olives,"  is  the  most  populous  in  the 
island,  and  has  the  most  splendid  church.  Not  far  from  it  we  also 
yiaited  the  church  belonging  to  another  great  village,  called  Casal 
Zarrico^  where  we  were  shewn  a  portrait  of  St.  Catherine,  by  the 

# 

*  It  was  in  this  bay,  also,  which  is  undefended,  that  the  Anbi  landed  in  87C^ 
oeoaned  the  itmv\  burning  of  the  Groelu  tX  Citta  KoU3ka\ft% 
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celebrated  Maltese  painter^  Matteo  Preti,  called  the  Calabrese;  the 
fiflh  from  the  same  easel  we  had  seen  in  the  island.  One  in  the 
palace;  one  in  the  church  Santa  Catarina  degl'  Italian!;  one  in  Santa 
Maria  di  Gresa;  one  in  the  church  of  Zeitun;  and  this»  the  fifth.  Afler 
a  pleasant  ramble  through  the  gardens  of  die  Marchesa  Moscati,  we 
returned  from  the  gratifying  sight  of  so  manj  large  and  flourishing 
villages,  vying  with  one  another  in  the  sumptuonsness  of  their  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  for  the  last  time,  before  quitting  the  island. 

From  the  time  that  Jupiter  struck  the  grandson  of  Eorimedon  dead, 
for  his  rebellion  and  impiety,  Malta  has  been  a  scene  of  constant  de« 
vmon  amid  ever-clianging  creeds.  The  FhoBnidans  brought  with 
them  their  gods  and  goddesses;  and  it  was  in  these  semi-fabnlous  times 
that  nymphs  made  this  favoured  island  their  dwelling-place;  but  it  was 
the  Greeks  who  first  consecrated  Malta  a  "  Holy  IsJand,"  and  called  it 
Melita,  comprising  it  among  the  fifty  sacred  islands  (Nereids)  that 
sprang  from  the  union  of  Doris  and  Nereus,  both  children  of  the 
Ocean,  by  the  daughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  The  Greeks  erected 
here  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Apollo^  and  created  a  high- 
priest,  by  the  name  of  Xerottistes.  They  also  introduced  from  Syracuse 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Proserpine. 

The  Romans,  either  from  religious  considerations  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, rebuilt  and  adorned  the  churclies,  for  which  Melita,  now  Melitas;, 
was  famous,  and  to  visit  which  had  been  an  object  with  navigators  and 
merchants,  where  they  offered  their  incense  to  the  gods,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  island  and  its  commerce.  To  these  times  belong  the 
erection  of  the  temples  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  protectors  of  mariners, 
frt)m  whence  was  obtained  a  medal  commemorative  of  the  fact^  pre- 
served in  the  library — ^the  temple  to  Juno,  the  vestiges  of  which  have 
been  found  in  the  Arsenale  del  Borgo^  from  whence  was  derived  an 
efiigy  of  Idide — and  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Marsa-Sirocco. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period  (a.d.  56)  tliat  the  extraordinary  dis- 
pensation occurred  to  the  island  of  the  wreck  of  St.  Paul  on  its  shores, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  governor  Publius  and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  Christianity.  The  people  of  the  village  called  Casal  Nasciar 
claim  to  the  present  day  the  honour  of  having  first  received  baptism. 

The  ever  characteristic  devotion  of  the  islanders  turned  vrith  re- 
newed zeal  to  the  light  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them.  And  it 
was  on  the  day  of  a  great  festival,  when  the  Christian  inhabitants 
were  all  engaged  in  worship,  that  the  Arabs,  who  after  their  defeat 
by  the  Normans  (1090)  had  been  confined  to  a  quarter  of  the  island 
called  Kalna  ta  Bahria  (a.d.  1120),  made  an  attempt  to  seira  the 
leaders  of  the  island;  but  their  attempt  failed,  and  Count  Ruggero^ 
the  Norman,  came  from  Sicily,  and  banished  the  rebels  from  the 
island. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  infamous  Sicilian  vespers,  John  de  Pkodda 
had  arranged  that  the  same  barbarous  extirpation  of  a  diasenting 
faith  should  take  place  in  Malta,  but  it  was  not  carried  into  execution; 
and  the  Maltese  are  not  stained  by  a  participation  in  that  honid 
transaction. 

It  was  under  the  champions  of  Christendom— the  Knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem, — to  whom  the  island  was  ceded  by  Chariea  Y., 
that  the  Christian  religion  attained  its  zenith  in  the  island.  There 
was  now  no  evasion  of  forms  and  ceremoniea;  but  there  was  panuhment 
for  the  Isif  and  tho  InqioiBitioa  for  the  aoeptic    llie  idand  became 
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crowded  with  the  superb  ecclesiastical  edifices,  of  the  nmnber  and  beauty 
of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  faint  idea;  and  they  were  adorned 
with  objects  of  art  and  laxury,  brought  firom  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
commander  of  the  armies  of  the  French  republic  distinguished  himself 
bj  plundering  these  temples,  enriched  by  the  knights;  but  these  dis- 
graceful proceedings  were  to  a  certain  extent  defeated. 

It  is  now  but  a  few  years  since  the  foundations  have  been  laid,  in 
the  same  island  of  pageantry  and  devotion,  of  a  Protestant  church, 
and  a  bishop  of  the  A^lican  creed  has  been  sent  out  to  the  Augean 
task  of  cleansing  the  corruptions  of  ages,  and  of  extending  and  ce- 
menting the  general  communion  of  churches.  And  does  not  the 
lesson  held  out  by  this  brief  page  in  the  history  of  the  *^  Holy  Island** 
of  the  Mediterranean  lead  to  the  belief  that  its  inhabitants  may  be 
as  open  to  a  religion  of  the  heart  as  to  one  chiefly  of  forms  and 
ceremonies? 


THE  COUSINS. 

BY  THE  BABONESS  DE  CALABBELLA. 
FAET  THE  SECOND. 

8nt  Gerald,  really  hurt  at  the  determined  manner  in  which  his  services 
were  rejected,  said,  quietly,  but  pointedly,  "  Arrange  the  affair,  then, 
as  you  please,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  but  have  a  care  how  you  induce  my 
cousin  to  embark  in  a  career  for  which  he  is  monJly  unfitted,  by 
his  habits,  his  disposition,  and  his  character.  Harry  will  enter  upon 
this,  as  he  would  upon  any  other  .calling,  with  energy  and  courage; 
but  the  time  will  not  fail  to  arrive  when  he  will  awake  to  the  truth  of 
my  conviction,  that  he  never  can  become  a  man  of  business;  his  noble, 
generous  nature  will  never  be  drilled  into  a  ciphering  autoipaton.'' 

"  You  take  a  prejudiced,  and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  an  unjust  view  of 
mercantile  life.  Sir  Gerald,"  replied  Mr.  Hamilton.  "  What  career 
ffould  you  think  Mr.  Danvers  better  fitted  to  fill?" 

"  Any  one,"  rejoined  Sir  Gerald,  "  requiring  bright  and  versatile 
genius,  high  and  noble  enterprise,  would  be  his  atmosphere.  In  what- 
ever position  Harry  Danvers  is  placed,  he  will  strive  to  become 
noticed;  but  failing  in  that,  he  wiU  sink  into  indolence  and  indifference. 
And  now,  in  turn,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Hamilton,  what  chance  has  such  a 
character  in  the  dull  routine  of  a  counting-house?  He  would  do  in  an 
hour  what  others  would  be  occupied  a  day  in  accomplishing ;  but  he 
would  never  (at  least  for  a  continuance)  be  able  to  conform  himself  to 
the  set  rule  of  going  to  business  at  such  an  hour,  and  leaving  it  at  such 
another,  as  a  daily  practice." 

**  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  you  are  mistaken.  That  your 
cousin  has  hitherto  been  the  inconsiderate,  reckless  young  man  you 
describe,  I  will  not  attempt  to  controvert — ^the  picture  is,  I  fear, 
too  true;  but  he  was  then  not  aware  of,  or  ratiier,  he  had  never 
inquired  into  or  given  a  thought  to  his  worldly  position;  now,  I  flatter 
mys^,  he  is  perfectly  conversant  with  it,  and  I  hope  he  is  disposed  to 
act  as  any  sensible  man  would  do  under  such  circumstances,  and  by 
steadiness  and  attention  to  the  concern  so  fortunately  at  this  moment 
whbin  his  reach^  do  credit  to  his  patrons,  and  obtain  fyr  himaeli  ^^ 
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independence  which  can  nlone  give  him  a  right  to  indulge  in  thoee 
pursuits  which  have  hitherto  been  the  occupation  rather  than  the 
recreation  of  his  life.  Have  I  your  permission,  Sir  Gerald,  to  transact 
the  loan  I  have  mentioned?" 

Sir  Gerald  paused;  his  feelings  led  him  to  do  whatever  might  i^pear 
to  be  for  Harry's  advantage — but  his  reason  was  by  no  means  con- 
vinced; and  in  replying  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  question,  there  was  a  seri- 
ousness and  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  which  surprised  and  almost 
startled  Mr.  Hamilton.  '^  Assuredly,"  said  he,  *^  you  have  my  per- 
mission to  negotiate  any  loan  that  may  be  wanting  to  forward  the 
interests  of  my  cousin;  but  excuse  my  adding,  that  this  affair  is  alto- 
gether one  I  cannot  approve.  I  liave  a  foreboding  that  it  will  lead  to 
Harry's  misery.     Gi)d  grant  it  may  never  drive  lum  to  disgrace!" 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  conversation  took  place  the 
cousins  passed  together;  and  Sir  Gerald  used  every  argument  thai  in- 
terest and  affection  could  dictate  to  divert  Harry  from  forming  any 
engagement  in  a  concern  so  little  consonant  with  his  habits;  and 
urged  him  to  seek  fame  and  fortune  in  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
"  At  the  bar,"  said  he,  "  you  might,  and  I  feel  you  would  become  an 
ornament.  But  to  chain  that  high  spirit,  to  subject  the  brilliant 
talents  you  possess,  to  the  drudgery  of  a  mercantile  concern,  where  the 
briglitest  aspiration  would  be  liable  to  be  checked  by  some  heavy  bill 
of  lading  being  brought  for  inspection,  is  to  become  morally  dead.  If 
you  must  make  a  fortune — if  you  no  longer  regard  me  sufficiently  to 
slrnre  mine, — for  both  our  sakes,  Harry,  do  fix  upon  some  career  more 
in  unison  with  your  character  and  long-indulged  habits." 

But  Harry  Danvcrs,  though  impressed  by  his  cousin's  generous  and 
unvarying  affection,  was  deaf  to  all  these  arguments.  The  fortune  to 
be  made  in  a  merchant's  house  was  all  he  chose  to  see — ^was  perhaps 
all  he  actually  did  see;  for  he  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  in 
every  change,  in  every  plan  they  adopt,  see  but  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture:  it  is  for  those  who,  like  Sir  Gerald,  look  with  the  eye  of  rea- 
son, and  inspired  by  friendsliip,  to  discover  the  shades. 

"  You  will  go  abroad,  Gerald,"  said  Harry;  "  you  will  travel  for  two 
years;  and  when  you  return,  you  will  find  me  settled  down  into  a 
grave"  (and  here  he  laughed  heartily),  "  plodding — no,  not  plodding-— 
no,  hong  it!  I  can't  be  tliat — ^no,  no,  I  shall  be  an  enterprising— ay, 
and  a  rich  man!" 

Sir  Gerald  sighed  deeply;  his  cousin,  his  brother— -for  they  had 
ever  been  brothers  in  all  but  the  name,-^was  still  the  same  buoyant, 
light-hearted  being.  *^  And  aflcr  all,"  thought  he,  "  why  should  I 
seek  to  fetter  his  choice?  Harry  will  try  a  merchant's  life  ;  he  wOl 
not — he  cannot  like  it.  But  what  then?  He  will  be  free  to  choose 
again,  and  my  heart  and  my  purse  will  be  ever  ready  to  assist  his 
views."  And  with  this  attempt  to  modify  liis  dislike  to  the  measnre 
did  Sir  Gerald  bid  his  cousin  adieu,  and,  in  company  with  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Stanley,  set  out  on  his  journey  abroad. 

Somewhat  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  foregoing 
events.  Sir  Gerald  Danvers  returned  to  £ngland;  Mr.  Stanley,  haying 
formed  a  matrimonial  connexion,  had  preceded  him  some  mnntf^ff,  and 
was  at  this  period  living  witli  his  bride  in  the  vicarage-honse,  distant 
about  a  mile  from  Bashleigh  Castle.  Sir  Gerald  merely  passed  throu^ 
London,  on  his  way  from  the  coast  to  his  family  seat^  where  he  oi3y 
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remained  to  take  some  slight  refreshment,  and  immediately  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  vicarage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  were  quite  unprepared  to  ex- 
pect Sir  Grerald,  and  were  consequently  much  surprised  on  seeing  him 
approaching  their  house  by  the  fine  avenue  of  trees  whi^h  led  direct  to 
their  sitting-room.  As  he  drew  near,  they  were  both  shocked  at  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance.  Indeed,  on  first 
meeting  them,  his  agitation  was  so  excessive,  that  they  were  all  com- 
pletely unnerved;  but  on  Mrs.  Stanley's  retiring  to  recover  herself,  a 
long  and  confidential  communication  with  her  husband  seemed  to  have 
relieved  Sir  Gerald's  oppressed  mind;  for  on  her  retm*!!  to  the  room, 
he  took  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Stanley  will  tell  you  all — I  cannot  speak 
to  you  of  it  to-night." 

The  following  day,  Sir  Gerald  returned  to  London,  where  he  imme- 
diately sought  his  cousin.     During  his  absence,  their  correspondence 
had  been  at  first  very  frequent — for  the  last  fifteen  months  it  had  been 
less  so;  but  Harry  said  the  falling  off  was  not  on  his  side;  and,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  Sir  Gerald  confessed  that  he  had  been  perhaps  a  little  di- 
lator^'. Harry's  letters  had  invariably  spoken  of  his  content,  and  told  how 
pleasant  he  found  the  life  which  his  cousin  had  so  much  dreaded  for 
him.     But  Sir  Gerald  fancied  these  expressions  might  be  in  some 
measure  exaggerated.     However,  these  fears  could  not  but  find  ample 
refutation  in  Harry's  gay  looks  and  joyous  tones;    and  a  few  days 
passed  in  his  society  convinced   Sir  Gerald  that  his  judgment  must 
have  been  erroneous  when  he  considered  his  cousin's  misery  sealed  by 
his  becoming  a  junior  partner  in  an  old  and  respectable  mercantile 
house;    for  he  was  evidently  happy  himself,  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.     His  style  of  living  proclaimed  him  already  in  afiiuent  cir- 
cumstances;  and  Sir  Gerald  gazed  with  a  brother's  delight  on  his 
animated  countenance,  as  he  saw  him  courted  and  admired  in  every 
circle  they  frequented.     Indeed,  at  that  moment  Harry  Danvers  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day.     In  all  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow -men    he  was    bland    and    coiuteous  —  and    in    his  charities 
almost  prodigal;  no  tale  of  distress  ever  fell  on  his  ear  unheeded ;  he 
was  too  volatile  to  search  deeply  into  causes,  or  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  those  who  appealed  to  him ;  but  their  distresses  were  sure  of  relief. 
His   habitual  good-humour,   his   never-failing   cheerfulness,   and   an 
innate  kindness  of  feeling,  made  him  the  pet  of  every  society  in  which 
he  was  intimate;   and  intimate  he  became  with  all  who  knew  him. 
Ever  ready  to  promote,  always  foremost  to  extract  and  enjoy  amuse- 
ment from  every  passing  folly,  his  society  was  universally  sought.    No 
water-party  cordd  be  arranged  without  consulting  Harry  Danvers — no 
white-bait  dinner  could  be  fixed  without  a  reference  to  his  engage- 
ments: everywhere  and  by  every  one  he  was  sought  and  welcomed. 
Andy  with  all  this  popularity,  he  was  not  in  the  least  spoiled.     He 
was  still  the  gay,  cheerful,  unpretending  person  he  had  at  first  ap- 
peared in  society;  and  but  one  opinion  reigned,  that  his  own  store  of 
inward  happiness  must  be  great  when  liis  very  look  could  cast  such  a 
powerful  reflection  of  it.     Other  men  would  have  been  envied;  but  a 
something  in  his  manner  seemed  to  defy  the  indulgence  of  such  a 
malevolent  feeling:  and  if  a  disparaging  word  was  ever  uttered,  it  was 
invariably  found  to  have  been  hazarded  by  some  one  to  whom  he  was 
not  personally  known.      There   are   some   coimtenances   that   seem 
formed  to  ensure  to  their  possessors  universal  suifrage:  few,  indeed^ 
TOI*.  in.  A  A 
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may  be  the  instances;  but  here  and  thei*e  we  find  them,  and  find  their 
chum  irresistible.  One  might  imagine  nature  created  these  ex- 
ceptions in  her  holiday  hours,  and  stamped  them  with  nought  but 
pleasing  images  and  happy  reflections. 

Sir  Gerald's  inclinations  would,  perhaps,  have  led  him  to  live  less 
in  the  world  than  he  did ;  but  Harry  never  seemed  so  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  his  success  as  when  he  saw  a  smile  of  satisfaction  illumine  his 
cousin's  brow.  Alas !  that  brow  wanted  the  impetus  of  gratified  affec- 
tion to  take  from  it  the  expression  of  grief  which  it  now  usually  wore. 
On  the  cousins'  first  meeting,  Harry  had  remarked,  and  questioned 
Sir  Gerald  on  the  cause  of  his  dispirited  appearance  and  listless  man- 
ner ;  but  with  a  strong  effort  his  cousin  had  said,  '*  It  woidd  be  vain 
to  attempt  deceiving  you,  Harry,  respecting  my  state  of  mind;  within 
the  last  year  my  peace  has  experienced  a  severe  shock,  but  as  the 
feelings  of  others  have  been  as  sadly  betrayed  as  my  own,  and  silence 
has  been  enjoined  me,  I  must  not  at  present,  even  to  you,  be  more 
explicit.  A  time  may  come  when  this  restraint  will  be  removed" — 
(there  was  a  slight  shudder  visible  on  Sir  Gerald's  frame,  as  though 
that  moment  were  one  more  dreaded  than  hoped) — "  and  then,"  added 
he,  "  you  shall  hexur  all.  Meanwhile,  as  you  love  me,  dear  Harry, 
never  refer  to  it ;  and  when  you  see  me  unable  to  combat  with  this 
hidden  grief,  leave  me  to  recover  myself  alone." 

HaiTy  was  satisfied  to  obey  his  cousin's  wishes,  and  never  afterwards 
appeared  to  notice  the  frequent  changes  in  Sir  Gerald's  manner.  It 
was^ddent  to  all  who  felt  sufficient  interest  to  observe  it,  that  his  was 
a  twofold  existence ;  the  tranquil,  the  almost  cheerful  tone,  he  assimied 
while  mingling  with  the  world,  followed  him  not  into  retirement.  In 
his  own  home,  he  might  be  seen  at  times  plunged  in  deep  grief;  at 
others,  the  prey  to  some  torturing  anxiety,  that  seemed  to  rend  every 
fibre  of  his  strong  and  manly  frame.  Harry's  love  for  his  cousin  must 
have  made  his  promised  silence  most  painful  to  him,  had  he  not  some- 
times asked  himself  how  he,  who  had  never  known  any  very  deep  or 
intense  feeling,  could  appreciate  or  sympathize  with  one  so  powerfully 
aflUcted ;  and  thus  the  conviction  that  his  was  not  a  fitting  voice  to 
pour  balm  into  a  wounded  heart  had  as  much  infiuence  in  keeping  him 
silent  as  his  cousin's  request. 


DER  NATTERNBERG. 

A     LEGEND     OF     TUE     DANUBE. 
BT   CHARLES   HERVET. 


Abroad,  at  home. 

Where'er  we  roam. 
Along  the  Thames  or  Dwina ; 

Whether  we  chance 

To  visit  France, 
Or  Mexico,  or  China ; 

Some  wonder  we 
Are  sure  to  see, 
Though  we  may  not  see  SeriUe,* 


So  old,  that  fame. 
To  coin  a  name. 
Ascribes  it  to  the  Devil. 

Oar  Sussex  coast 

His  Dyke  can  boast 
Amon^  its  Dovny  ridges: 

His  Punchbowl,  too, 

Is  stiU  **  on  Tiew,** 
And  last,  not  least,  his  bridges. 


*  Qaien  no  ha  yisto  Serilla, 
NohaTittaMiraTilla. 


DJBB  NATTERNBEBa 


Ut 


Wales  and  St  60- 

thard  two  can  shew 
HThidk  named  in  each  gaide-book  are ; 

And,  take  my  word, 

Toull  find  a  third 
3otf  to  the  baths  of  Lnoca. 

But  bridfe  and  dyke 

Well  lesve  alike 
for  Daaabe's  rapid  waters ; 

That  river  which 

Has  deign'd  t'enrich 
[Im  dnunawith  its  Daughters. 

Planche  and  Qain« 

If  yon  look  in 
Their  books,  most  likely  mention 

The  fact  whidi  I 

Respectfally 
IdbMtt  to  your  attention. 

There  standeth  still 

A  mighty  hill 
Lboire  the  ri^  bsnk  soaring, 

As  tourists  know 

Who  chance  to  go 
liat  region  wild  exploring. 

Its  shape  and  size 

May  well  surprise 
lie  stranger,  thongh  its  history. 

Were  it  not  for 

Tradition's  lore, 
Cght  still  be  wrapt  in  mystVy. 

Folks  call  it  Nat- 

temberg,  and  that 
I  all  that  they  who  glory 

In  ftct  can  say. 

Though  fancy  may 
'ell  quite  another  story. 

Long,  long  ago. 

How  long  none  know, — 

ity  we've  no  date  by  us, — 
There  lay  a  vil- 
lage near  this  hill, 

aU'dDeggendorf  the  pious. 

And  to  this  day 

The  trav'ller  maj 
lie  village  still  repair  to ; 

But  does  it  hold 

Its  fame  of  old? 
Ji !  that  I  cannot  swear  ta 

'Tis  said  that  then 

Its  boys  and  men, 
Jl  worUl^r  pastime  scorning 

As  vara  and  light, 

Watch'd  eVry  night 
jid  fivted  ev'ry  naoming. 


Each  lad  and  lass 

Heard  early  mass. 
To  church  betimes  resorting; 

Their  eyes  oft  met 

'Tis  true,  but  yet 
They  never  thooght  of  eoortiag. 

No  sin,  no  vice 

Could  e*er  entice 
Their  hearts  frcsn  good  to  evil. 

And  all  agree 

Their  piety 
Was  wormwood  to  the  deviL 

Though  hard  he  tried 

On  ev'ry  side 
Some  sinner  to  discern,  he 

Was  balk'd ;  in  short. 

Not  one  he  caught, 
Not  even  an  attorney. 

The  lawyers  there 

Too  pious  were 
With  costs  to  make  a  high  bill. 

Nor  loved  to  roam 

A&rfrom  home 
Without  a  pocket  Bible. 

Husbands  and  wives 

Led  quiet  lives. 
And  I  am  much  mistaken 

If  some  might  not 

(Thrice  happv  lot!) 
Have  claim'd  the  nitch  of  bacon. 

No  thieving  wight 

Stole  forth  by  night 
To  take  what  wasn't  **  his'n ;" 

None  needed  locks. 

Nor  jail,  nor  stocks. 
Nor  pillory,  nor  prison ; 

Nor  New  Police 

To  keep  the  peace, 
With  staves  and  truncheons  ready^ 

Nor  pedagogue 

The  boys  to  flog; 
For  e'en  the  boys  were  steady. 

In  short,  Old  Nick, 

Though  ever  quick 
A  weak  point  to  discover. 

Yet  found  none  here. 

Where  all,  'twas  dear; 
Lived  in  content  and  clover. 

His  teeth  he  gnash'd, 

HU  tail  he  laah'd. 
Such  fury  did  he  feel ;  and 

Jump'd  to  and  fro. 

Like  "  Ole  Jim  Crow," 
Or  India-rubber  Wii 
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He  vow'd  he'd  pay 

Them  off  some  da^% 
Their  piety  so  yex*d  him ; 

//eV/  serve  them  out, 

A  rabble  rout ! 
But  how  to  do't  perplexed  him. 

Should  he  by  night 

Destroy  outright 
Their  crops,  or  should  he  slaughter 

Their  geese  and  chicks, 

Or  bum  their  ricks, 
Or  poison  all  their  water? 

"  Not  so,"  thought  he, 

"  Some  chance  from  me 
Might  then  my  foes  deliver ; 

ril  drown  'em  all. 

Both  great  and  small, 
By  danmiing  up  the  river !" 

With  this  intent 

Away  he  went, 
Ere  time  was  one  day  older. 

And  quick  as  thought 

Came  back,  and  brought 
A  mountain  on  his  shoulder. 


'Twas  early  day. 

And  *neath  him  lay 
Green  woods  with  fragrance  teemi 

Above  him  bright 

With  golden  light 
The  sunny  rays  were  beaming. 

Had  the  still  hour 

Ko  soothing  power 
One  pityinff  thought  to  waken  ? 

Could  he  yet  steel 

His  soul,  and  feel 
His  purpose  still  unshaken? 

He  could:  remorse 

Ne*er  check'd  his  course, 
Of  mercy  loth  to  think,  he 

Paused  to  survey 

The  nearest  way. 
Then  dash'd  along  lUie  *'  winky.* 

Straight  as  a  crow 

Is  wont  to  go. 
He  flew,  and  thus  made  shorter 

Wliat  space  remained. 

Until  he  gain*d 
His  journey's  end — ^the  water. 


Far,  far  away 
The  mountam  lay 

AVhich  he  preferred  to  any 
That  met  his  eve. 
Though  not  so  high 

As  Simplon  or  Mont  Cenis. 

Its  ancient  site, 

I  grieve  to  write, 
AVe  critics  can't  agree  on : 

Whether  'twas  Berne, 

Or  else  Lucerne, 
Or  Martigny  or  Siou. 

Or  whether,  as 

One  version  has, 
For  many  tell  the  stor}', 

The  hill  once  crown'd 

The  rising  ground 
That  borders  Lake  Maggiore. 


'f 


Fancy  must  choose. 
Since  facts  refuse 

To  set  at  rest  the  matter : 
No  long-tongued  wight 
Can  prove  the  site — 

Not  even  Captain  Patter. 

The  devil  o'er 

The  village  bore 
His  load  to  him  so  easy, 

Too  high  to  hear 

The  carols  clear 
Of  many  a  winged  Grisi. 


Why  he  bore  still 

That  heavy  hill 
'Twas  easy  to  unriddle. 

For  as  he  came 

He  took  his  aim 
To  drop  it  in  the  middle. 

But  hov'ring  o'er 

The  sloping  shore 
He  heard  a  deep  bell  ringingi 

And  voices  clear 

Smote  on  his  ear— 
The  monks  their  Ave  singing. 

He  shudder'd,  and 

T'nclasp'd  his  hand 
With  many  a  painfhl  shiver ; 

The  mountain  sank 

Upon  the  bank. 
Instead  of  in  the  river. 

With  drooping  head 

The  devil  fled 
Far.  far  from  Danube's  waten ; 

Whither,  none  knew— 

Most  likely  to 
His  subterranean  quarters. 

Nor  ever  will 

You  near  the  vil* 
lage  in  your  travels  find  him. 

Although  yon  may 

See  any  day 
The  liill  he  left  behind  him< 
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BT    ROBERT    BELL. 
PART  I.  coDcladed.* 

^UCH  frolics  as  these  of  the  fair  Miss  Jennings,  who  held  the  doubtful 
loctrine  that  a  virtuous  woman  could  at  all  times  afford  to  despise  appear- 
jices,were  very  common  amongst  fashionable  beauties,  and  especidly  the 
oaids  of  honour.  A  similar  adventure  is  related  in  the  Memoirs  of 
>e  Grammont,  in  which  Miss  Hobart  and  Miss  Temple  shew  off  their 
inimal  spirits  quite  as  gaily,  with,  however,  a  dash  of  court  intrigue 
md  female  malice  in  the  story,  that  gives  it  a  still  higher  relish  of  that 
icentious  age.  Miss  Hobart  was  well  shaped,  with  a  bold  air,  great 
dvacity,  and  unflagging  wit.  She  had  the  strange  reputation  at  court 
if  being  fonder  of  the  society  of  her  own  sex  than  that  of  the  men, 
ind  it  seems  she  dedicated  her  influence  in  that  way  to  the  legitimate 
mds  of  scandal  and  gossip.  Lampoons  flew  about  AVhitehall  as  thick 
18  hailstones,  and  it  was'her  province  to  give  them  a  still  wider  circu- 
ation,  while  she  contrived  to  make  their  application  so  palpable  that 
lobody  could  mistake  the  point  or  the  victim.  In  fact,  she  was  the 
Mck-stairs  editor  of  the  squibs  and  epigrams,  and  sometimes,  as  in  this 
)articular  instance,  ventured  even  to  falsify  the  satires  she  retailed 
ind  expounded.  Miss  Temple,  on  the  other  hand,  was  delicate  in 
nixid  and  person,  very  credulous,  and  easily  imposed  upon.  The 
Tofty  Hobart,  affecting  great  friendsliip  for  her,  and  under  the  pretext 
y£  putting  her  on  her  guard  against  the  treacheries  of  the  palace,  took 
ler  one  day  into  her  bath-room,  and  in  the  strictest  confidence  opened 
I  budget  of  insidious  advice,  cautioning  her  against  the  intriguing 
spirit  of  the  courtiers,  whom  she  described,  truly  enough,  as  being 
utterly  heartless,  and  devoted  only  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  at  any 
x>8t  of  honour  or  reputation ;  and  then,  having  successfully  work^ 
Qpon  her  simplicity,  she  pointed  out  Rochester  as  the  most  perfidious 
of  them  all,  ending  by  shewing  her  a  copy  of  verses  in  which  he  took 
tlie  person  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Temple  to  pieces,  scandalized  her  in 
detul  for  a  multitude  of  defects,  and  heaped  upon  her  ridicule  of  that 
Bort  which  is  the  last  a  woman  is  ever  likely  to  forgive.  It  happened 
at  this  very  time  that  Rochester  was  a  professed  admirer  of  Miss 
Temple,  and  that  he  daily  persecuted  her  with  compliments  upon  her 
beauty;  his  monstrous  insincerity,  therefore,  in  lampooning  her  so 
cmeUy,  naturally  excited  her  indignation,  and  bursting  into  a  passion 
of  tears,  she  gave  free  vent  to  her  rage  and  offended  self-love. 
Little  did  she  suspect  that  these  very  verses  were  written  upon  an- 
other person,  and  that  it  was  to  the  incredible  malignity  of  Miss 
Hobart  she  was  indebted  for  finding  her  own  name  inserted  in  lines, 
which  were  really  intended  for  one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  impudent 
women  of  the  court! 

Miss  Hobart,  however,  gained  all  she  wanted.     She  made  an  effec- 
tual breach  between  Rochester  and  Miss  Temple,  and  had  the  satisfac- 

*  Bj  a  tjrpographical  error  the  contiiiiiation  of  thif  paper  ia  the  last  Number 
lihttidedfarta,  "      " 


instead  of  Part  I.  continued ;  which  will  at  once  explain  away 
iti  apparent  incompleteness. 
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tion,  the  next  time  they  met,  of  watching  the  ludicrous  working  of  the 
poison.  The  scene  was  a  perfect  equivoque,  Rochester  was,  as  usual, 
all  gallantry  and  fine  speeches;  Miss  Temple,  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
his  guilt,  was  all  contempt  and  scorn.  In  a  few  evenings  afterwards. 
Miss  Temple  was  resolved  to  indulge  her  fancy  with  an  adventure  in 
the  Park,  possibly  having  a  lurking  design  under  it  of  snaring  Roches- 
ter into  a  dilemma.  She  accordingly  proposed  to  Miss  Hobart  that 
they  should  exchange  dresses,  put  on  scarfs  and  black  masks,  and  go 
into  the  Mall,  in  the  Park,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Miss 
Hobart  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  project,  from  an  apprehension  that 
it  might  lead  to  the  detection  of  her  falsehood;  but  Miss  Temple  was 
not  to  be  baulked  in  a  design  upon  which  she  had  fairly  set  her  girlish 
heart,  and  so  the  masquerade  was  finally  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Rochester,  who  had  spies  in  the  shape  of  abigails  in 
every  chamber,  obtained  full  information  of  everything  that  had  oc- 
curred; the  very  conversation  between  the  ladies  having  been  secretly 
overheard  and  reported  to  him.  He  resolved  to  have  his  revenge 
upon  Miss  Hobart  in  his  own  way,  and  taking  Killigrew  into  his  con- 
fidence, they  proceeded  to  the  Park  together,  having  previously  con- 
certed their  plan  of  action. 

The  Park,  luckily,  was  thinly  attended;  and  the  ladies  had  scarcely 
entered  the  Mall  when  they  perceived  Rochester  and  Killigrew  at  a 
distance.  Tlic  figures  of  the  ladies  had  a  sufficient  resemblance  to 
each  other  to  enable  them,  as  they  imagined,  to  carry  off  their  plot 
with  complete  success — the  marked  cUssimilarity  of  their  features  being 
totally  concealed  by  their  masks.  Miss  Temple  no  sooner  recognised 
the  insolent  Rochester  than  she  hastened  forward,  for  the  purpose  of 
upbraiding  him  in  her  assumed  character  for  the  insults  he  had  cast 
upon  her  in  her  real  one.  Her  companion  with  great  difficulty  re- 
strained her,  reminding  her  that  she  would  only  expose  herself  to  the 
impertinence  for  which  the  two  devils,  as  she  called  them,  were  so 
notorious.  But  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  While  the 
nymphs  were-  disputing  the  point,  the  gentlemen  joined  them,  and 
Rochester,  pretending  to  be  really  deceived  by  their  dresses,  drew  off 
Miss  Hobart — accosting  her  as  Miss  Temple,  and  lavishing  a  profusion 
of  compliments  upon  her  style  and  figure.  Miss  Hobart  now  thought 
she  was  perfectly  safe,  and  catching  at  the  bait  with  avidity,  left  lS^&^ 
Temple  to  be  engrossed  by  Killigrew. 

This  was  exactly  what  Rochester  desired.  Poor  Miss  Temple  was 
sadly  put  out  by  the  signal  failure  of  her  plot,  and  was  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  her  mortification;  but  Killigrew  was  too  skilful  a  master  of 
finesse  to  be  thrown  ofi*  his  guard,  and  addressing  her  as  Miss  Hobart, 
he  began  in  alow  voice  to  entreat  her  attention,  as  he  had  something 
,  to  say  to  her  as  a  friend,  which  seriously  concerned  her.  The  right 
key  was  touched  in  a  moment,  and  her  curiosity  was  no  sooner  excited, 
than,  strictly  preserving  her  own  secret,  she  sufiered  herself  to  be  led 
away  to  hear  what  he  had  to  communicate.  He  then  asked  her  what 
she  meant  by  railing  so  bitterly  against  Lord  Rochester  to  a  lady  for 
whom  of  all  others  he  entertained  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem;  and 
after  patiently  recapitulating  the  whole  story  of  the  scandalous  verses, 
he  reproached  her  with  certain  horrible  rumours  concerning  herself, 
which  were  afloat  at  court,  and  warned  her,  as  she  valued  her  life,  to 
reconcile  Lord  Rochester  and  Miss  Temple,  as  his  lordship  was  de* 
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TOtedly  attached  to  that  lady,  and  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  disclosure.  Miss  Temple 
kept  implicit  silence:  she  was  paralysed  with  amazement;  and  by  the 
time  his  lordship  and  Miss  Hobort  rejoined  them,  she  was  so  confused 
and  frightened,  that  even  had  she  been  inclined  to  speak,  her  tongue 
most  have  refused  its  office.  In  the  midst  of  this  surprise  and  per- 
plexity, the  gentlemen  suddenly  took  leave;  and  Miss  Temple  hurried 
tmck  to  St.  James's,  refusing  to  answer  the  ilurried  interrogatories  with 
which  she  was  assailed  by  Miss  Hobart,  whom  she  now  regarded  with 
terror  and  aversion,  and,  hastening  to  her  chamber,  locked  herself  in 
from  the  pursuit  of  her  wondering  companion.  Thus  closed  the  ad- 
Tcnture  in  the  Park;  but  for  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
poetical  justice  that  was  finally  wrought  upon  Miss  Hobart,  the  curious 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  briUiant  but  unscrupulous  pages  of 
Anthony  Hamilton. 

The  real  heroine  of  the  scurrilous  pasquinade  was  the  very  Miss 
Price  who  accompanied  Miss  Jennings  in  her  exploit  in  the  hackney- 
ooach  to  visit  the  pretended  astrologer.  This  Miss  Price  was  a  coarse, 
fkt  woman,  with  turbulent  spirits  and  gross  appetites — the  very  re- 
Terse  in  taste,  person,  and  manners,  of  her  exquisite  friend.  The 
«diarm  that  bound  Miss  Jennings  to  her  was  her  broad  flow  of  humour: 
there  was  nothing  in  common  between  them,  except  the  love  of  mis- 
chief. Such  was  Miss  Price's  mirth,  that  wherever  she  came  she 
brought  an  atmosphere  of  merriment  with  her.  It  is  more  than  hinted 
of  her,  tliat  her  gaiety  and  sprightliness  were  not  unfrequently  stimu- 
lated by  artificial  means — an  insinuation  which  ought  not  to  be  accepted 
without  allowances ;  for,  not  being  handsome  enough  to  attract  the 
wits  to  her  net,  she  was  vilified  and  libelled  on  all  sides.  She  was  a 
perpetual  mark  for  ribaldry  and  ridicule ;  and  having  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Rochester,  by  detecting  and  pub- 
lishing one  of  his  amours,  he  persecuted  her  imrelentingly  in  satirical 
acmgs,  of  which  her  conduct  and  person  formed  the  eternal  burden. 
That  her  morals,  even  in  that  most  immoral  court,  were  so  lax  as  to 
provoke  constant  criticism,  cannot  be  doubted.  Finding  that  nobody 
sought  her,  she  was  cast  upon  that  alternative  which  deprives  her  sex 
equally  of  shame  and  power.  She  coquetted  with  an  audacious 
effirontery  that  would  have  better  become  the  pavilion  of  the  Folly 
than  the  saloons  of  the  palace.  To  such  open  excesses  did  she  proceed 
in  this  way,  that  Talbot,  the  sombre  lover  of  Miss  Jennings,  felt  it 
necessary  to  caution  his  mistress  against  keeping  such  dis^putable 
company. 

Tet,  as  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  all  things  evil,  so  there  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  sensualism  a  concealed  spark  of  true  passion. 
In  the  midst  of  her  vices  and  insincerities  she  nurtured  one  tender 
aentiment.  This  solitary  grace  of  her  life  might  possibly  have  re- 
deemed her  by  its  refining  influence;  but  the  fiower  while  it  was 
expanding  over  her  heart  perished  in  its  adolescence.  She  was 
seriously  attached  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dongan,  who  held  the 
post  of  lieutenant  in  the  Duke's  guards — as  seriously  and  devoutly  as 
her  nature  was  capable  of  being.  Dongan  died,  and  her  despair  was 
unbounded.  Nor  was  this  all:  his  deaUi  led  to  a  discovery,  farcical 
enough  in  itself,  but  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
bereaved  maid  of  honour.     Amongst  the  effects  left  behind  him  by 
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Dongan,  there  was  a  small  box,  carefully  sealed  up  on  all  sides,  and 
addressed  to  Miss  Price  in  the  handwriting  of  her  dead  lover.  Her 
grief  was  too  intense  to  suffer  her  to  open  it,  and  it  was  acoQrdingly 
carried  to  her  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  York.  Her  royal  highness's 
curiosity  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  mysterious  casket  was  not  to 
be  restrained  by  considerations  of  personal  delicacy,  and  accordingly 
she  ordered  it  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  her  ladies.  To  die 
amazement  of  the  whole  circle,  it  was  found  to  be  stuffed  with  all  sorts 
of  love  memoriab,  letters,  lockets,  pictures,  bracelets,  braids  of  hair, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  strange  devices.  The  letters,  of  course, 
were  no  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  duchess  than  the  box  itself, 
and  were  rifled  and  read  without  remorse.  But  they  were  filled  with 
such  melting  transports,  that  her  royal  highness  was  quite  shocked. 
She  had  no  notion  of  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  indulging  in  such 
rapturous  correspondence,  or  not  taking  better  care  to  provide  against 
detection ;  for  that  was  her  real  crime.  Besides,  love  of  this  kind  was 
totally  contrary  to  the  established  usage;  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  lady  about  the  court  to  have  hit  upon  a  more  unpopu* 
lar  absurdity  than  that  of  allowing  her  feelings  to  be  actually  engaged 
in  an  affair  of  gallantry.  Poor  Miss  Price's  doom  was  sealed  from 
that  moment.  The  disgrace  could  not  be  hushed  up;  and  she  was 
forthwith  banished  the  presence,  to  bury  her  tears  and  finish  her 
elegy  elsewhere. 

She  had  one  consolation  in  her  downfall,  that  she  was  beyond  the 
vengeance  of  Rochester.  But  the  mountebank  wit  had  plenty  of 
business  on  his  hands  without  her.  He  was,  of  all  men,  the  most  com- 
plete representative  of  the  period.  He  was  the  very  genius  of  its 
town  life.  Burnet  tells  us,  that  for  some  years  he  was  always  drunk, 
and  always  doing  miscliief.  He  took  a  footman  into  liis  pay  who 
knew  everybody  about  court;  and  dressing  him  like  a  soldier,  with  a 
musket^  he  placed  him  as  a  sentinel  at  the  doors  of  such  ladies  as  he 
suspected  of  intrigues.  AVhen  he  had  thus  gathered  budgets  of  scan- 
dal, he  would  go  into  the  country  for  a  month  or  two,  to  write  libels. 
Miss  Hobart  was  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  after  all,  when  she  de- 
scribed him  as  the  most  unprincipled  man  in  England. 

But  these  illustrative  episodes  have  carried  us  away  from  the  thea- 
tres, and  the  orange-girls,  and  the  hackney-coaches.  The  hackneys 
made  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  crowded  neighbourhood  of  Dnny 
Lane.  They  were  in  full  activity  throughout  the  evening;  an4 
clumsy  and  inconvenient  as  tliey  were,  they  soon  became  indispensable 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  playhouses  and  taverns.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Charles  II.,  who  imported  so  many  French  phrases  mto 
London,  even  to  the  name  of  the  gloves  that  were  then  most  in  vogue^ 
did  not  also  introduce  the  vfOT^fiacrCy  which  was  just  then  in  cnrreat 
use  in  Paris.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  a  little  curious: — ^Daring 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  one  Nicholas  Sauvage,  a  coach-jobber, 
established  himself  in  the  Rue  St  Martin,  opposite  to  the  Rue  de 
Montmorency,  and  hung  up  over  his  door  an  image  of  St.  Hacre.* 

*  See  a  little  tract  publiihed  in  Paris  in  1828,  by  BI.  Monmerqiir,  entitled  £«t 
Carouses  a  cinq  sols^  ou  Lcs  Omnif/us  du  dix-smtiime  sieek:  Aooording  to  Ail 
mathor,  omnibases  were  actually  established  in  Paris  in  1662.  Seven  omnfliaHi 
started  on  the  first  day,  carrying  eight  persons  each,  through  a  given  line  of  itveetti 
at  five  8008  a-head.    Three  distinct  lines  were  opened  within  the  apace  of  tvo 
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hired  out  carriages  by  the  day  or  hour;  and  in  a  short  time  they 
6  to  be  called  by  the  sign  under  whose  shadow  they  were  licensed 
name  which  they  retain  to  the  present  hour.  St.  Fiacre,  it  seems, 
a  lusty  ecclesiastic  of  the  seventh  century,  famous  for  his  miracles, 
for  the  cure  of  warts  and  excrescences.  Ireland  and  Scotland 
end  for  the  honour  of  his  birth,  and  he  is  still  registered  in  the 
ddar  of  French  saints.* 

layhouse  hours,  in  the  roaring  days  of  the  Restoration,  were 
ited  to  the  habits  of  the  court,  where  early  dinners,  late  prome- 
M,  and  champagne  suppers  prevailed.  The  usual  dinner  hour,  in 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  eleven  o'clock,  an  almost  incomprehensible 
evement,  hardly  credible,  indeed,  in  this  age,  if  we  had  not  the 
nple  of  a  great  part  of  Germany  before  us,  where  even  now  dinner 
ever  later  than  twelve.  By  degrees  this  primitive  custom  was 
Loally  relaxed;  and  as  the  dissipated  companions  of  the  King  could 
be  expected  to  be  very  early  risers,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
ging  later  dinners  into  fashion.  Two  o'clock  was,  probably,  the 
ofit  stretch  of  the  innovation.  The  play  began  at  four.  Citizens 
people  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  went  early  to  enjoy  the 
le  entertainment;  but  the  fops  and  gallants,  gathering  in  from  the 
!e-houscs  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  never  made  their  ap- 
tmce  till  the  last  act,  and  when  they  did  come,  they  not  only  paid  no 
ird  to  the  play,  but  completely  diverted  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
\  from  the  stage  by  tne  clatter  of  their  conversation.  Sedley 
itedly  refers  to  these  usages  in  a  prologue,  which  gives  us  a  curious 
)  into  the  interior  of  the  theatre : — 

**  Here  gallants  do  but  pay  us  for  your  room, 
Bring,  if  you  please,  yoar  own  brisk  wit  fiN>m  home ; 

Proclaim  your  drunken  frays  three  benches  round — 

*  m  *  *  *  * 

We  take  all  in  ^ood  part,  and  never  rage ; 
Though  the  shnll  pit  be  louder  than  the  stage. 

Now  you  come  hither  but  to  make  your  court ; 

Or  from  adjacent  coffee-houses  throng 

At  our  fourth  act,  for  a  new  dance  or  8ong.**t 

comedies  usually  ended  with  a  dance,  which  was  the  grand  at- 
tion  for  the  *'men  about  town,"  and  formed  a  very  important 
liar  item  in  the  theatrical  bill  of  fare.  The  allusion  to  the  "  frays'* 
\ie  pit  indicates  another  common  vice  of  the  time.  It  was  by  no 
na  a  rare  thing  for  quarrels  to  be  decided  there  that  had  originated 
irhere,  and  scarcely  a  night  passed  that  a  brawl  of  some  sort  did 
arise  in  that  turbulent  quarter.  Langbaine  tells  us  that  he  once 
leased  a  real  tragedy  in  the  pit,  when  Mr.  Scroop  was  mortally 

Qis.  The  fbrm  of  these  carriages  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  it  seems  that 
noaiiihman  and  lackey  (or  cad)  were  dressed  in  blue  liveries.  When  theyfirst 
0  their  appearance  in  the  streets,  they  were  followed  by  the  populace,  who 
Bd  them  and  pelted  them  with  stones.  It  is  supposed  that  the  &mous  Pascal 
die  inventor  of  these  capacious  coaches ;  but  that  seems  doubtful.  It  is  cer- 
however,  that  he  was  concerned  in  originatine  them,  and  that  they  f^ll  into 
w  soon  after  his  death.  They  were  celebrated  by  a  contemporary  poet  named 
t^— were  made  the  subject  of  a  rhymed  comedy  bv  Chevalier,  an  actor— and  are 
•etfar  alluded  to  by  Madame  de  l&'vigne  in  one  of  her  letters. 
St  Fiaere  is  chronicled  by  Butler  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,**  and  by  nearly 
It  eodesiastical  historians. 

t  Prologue  to  Bellamira. 
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woaiided  by  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  died  immediately  afterwaids 
on  his  removal  to  a  house  opposite  to  the  theatre.  The  custom  of 
rioting  and  fighting  in  the  pit  at  last  grew  to  such  a  height,  that 
Dryden  openly  appealed  to  the  public  against  it,  charging  them,  as 
Christians^  to  abandon  such  barbiurous  practices. 

**  Next  in  the  play-house  spare  your  precious  lives. 
Think,  like  good  Christians,  on  your  heams  and  wiTCf, 
Think  on  your  sools ;  but  hj  your  logging  forth. 
It  seems  you  know  how  little  they  are  worth  !"* 

Dryden  touched  nothing  lightly;  and  whenever  he  set  about  lashing  the 
town  he  did  it  thoroughly,  and  with  a  masculine  energy  that  must  have 
astounded  the  audience.  From  the  readiness  of  the  gallants  to  "  lug 
forth"  upon  every  trifling  occasion,  it  must  be  concluded  that  they 
were  exceedingly  quarrelsome  in  their  bravery  ;  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  possessed  that  equivocal 
species  of  noisy  valour  which  lays  its  account  in  total  recklessness 
of  soul  and  body.  Buckingham's  duel  with  Lord  Shrewsbury,  while 
his  antagoni<«t's  wife  held  his  horse,  is  a  characteristic  instance  of  that 
dare-devil  genius,  by  which  nearly  the  whole  class  of  drinking^  high- 
mettled  pleasure-hunters  were  inspired;  and  the  depravity  that  in- 
stantly followed  the  death  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  killed  on  the  field, 
betrays  the  heartlessness  and  baseness  with  which  it  was  associated. 
Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  true  coiu^ge  than  the  fool-hardi- 
ness and  audacious  swagger  of  the  coffee-house  fribbles,  who  were  so 
prompt  with  their  oaths  and  rapiers  in  the  pit.  It  was,  in  fact,  mere 
bullying,  loud-voiced  bravado,  and  rakish  effrontery;  and  bore  no 
nearer  affinity  to  the  fine-tempered  gallantry  of  the  Bayards  and  the 
Sydneys  than  the  naked  grossness  of  Rochester  to  the  tender  delicacy 
of  Surrey.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  rake-helly  spirit  fi^quently 
degenerated  into  ruffianism,  and  that  neither  the  costly  blade  that  swung 
by  the  side  of  the  coxcomb,  nor  the  laced  coat,  nor  the  flowing  wig,  nor 
the  point  ruffies,  were  always  assurances  of  gentle  breeding.  In  a  quarrel 
which  took  place  at  the  bar  of  the  llose  Tavern,  af^er  the  play,  in 
Gibber's  time,  a  promising  young  actor  was  murdered,  under  circum- 
stances which  exposed  his  aristocratic  assailants  to  a  strong  suspicion  of 
having  acted  with  cowardly  brutality.  In  the  days  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, not  a  great  many  years  before,  numerous  cases  of  violence  were 
brought  before  that  tribunal,  and  punished  with  heavy  finea.  Sir 
Greorge  IVIarkham  was  amerced  in  £10,000  for  striking  Lord  Darcj's 
huntsman,  who  had  provoked  liim  with  foul  language;  and  Moriej 
was  mulcted  in  a  like  sum  for  striking  Sir  G.  Theobald  in  the  court 
of  Whitehall.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  personal  outrage  was 
that  which  was  committed  on  Sir  John  Suckling  by  young  Digt^,  a 
brother  of  Sir  Kenelm.  Digby  was  a  rival  suitor  for  the  band  en  Sir 
Heniy  Willoughby's  daughter,  and  meeting  Suckling  on  the  highway,  he 
demanded  of  him  that  he  would  relinquish  the  lady,  and  sign  a  piper 
on  the  spot  to  that  effect.  Suckling,  of  course,  refused,  when  Digbj 
told  him  he  would  force  him  to  it,  to  which  Suckling  answered  tint 
nothing  could  force  him.  Digby  then  fell  upon  him  ferodoasly  with  a 
cudgel  of  a  yard  long,  and  beat  him  until  it  broke  to  a  handfi:d.  The 
extraordinary  part  of  the  affair  was,  that  Suckling  never  offered  to^ 

^*  Epilogae  on  the  Union  of  the  two  C<Hnpanies,  in  1683. 
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dfftw  hia  sword  all  the  while ;  and  that  two  of  his  men,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance upon  him,  looked  on  without  attempting  to  interfere.  To 
aiend  the  matter,  joung  Willooghbj,  who  came  up  at  the  moment, 
was  questioned  in  a  like  saucj  manner,  and  upon  his  refusing  to 
satisfy  such  menacing  inquiries,  Digbj  struck  him  three  or  four 
Uows  <m  his  face  with  his  fist.*  This  anecdote  rests  upon  imques- 
tiooable  authority,  and  certainlj  seems  to  justify  the  doubts  which  some 
of  his  contemporaries  entertained  of  Suckling's  courage.  That  he 
afaonld  suffer  Mmself  to  be  cudgelled  so  tamely,  and  be  afterwards  con- 
tent with  the  interposition  and  adjudication  (k  the  court  in  a  business 
that  so  deeply  involved  his  reputation  for  bravery,  gives  a  more  serious 
weight  to  the  ballad  lampoon  of  Sir  John  Mennis  than  the  poet's 
biographers;  out  of  a  natural  affection  for  their  hero^  are  disposed  to 
irwsognise  in  it.  However  that  may  be,  and  however  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  and  lower  the  popular  estimate  of  Suckling  as  a 
preux  chevaUeTy  the  fact  itself  affords  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  that 
coarse  temperament  by  which  the  gallants,  as  they  were  called,  of  that 
l^e  were  so  rudely  distinguished. 

When  the  play  was  over,  our  tempestuous  gentlemen  usually  ad- 
journed to  some  of  the  neighbouring  coffee-houses  or  taverns,  while 
the  ladies,  followed  by  their  trains  of  suitors,  went  to  drive  in  the 
parks,  or  take  a  few  turns  in  the  promenades.  This  latter  custom  was 
one  of  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  usages  of  the  time.  Kynaston,  the 
woman-actor,  was  such  a  favourite  amongst  the  court  ladies,  that  they 
firequently  carried  him  away  in  their  carriages  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
performances. t  Hyde  Park  was  the  general  resort  on  such  occasions; 
and  supper,  music,  and  cards,  wound  up  the  night's  entertainments. 
Tlie  whole  circle  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours  was  one  uninterrupted 
round  of  voluptuous  enjoyments! 

The  scattering  of  the  mob  of  fc^s  and  chatterers  to  their  several 
taverns  and  night-houses,  was  also  characteristic  of  the  dissipated  and 
fiiYolous  tone  of  society.  These  finikin  gallants  amused  themselves  in 
the  theatre  by  running  about  from  one  mask  to  another,  or  caterwaul- 
ing to  each  other  from  pit  and  boxes.  *'  I  value  not  the  play,"  says 
my  Lord  Flippant's  ghost,  (already  quoted,)  '^  my  province*  lies  in  the 
bases,  ogling  my  hiQf-crown  away,  or  running  from  side-box  to  side- 
box  to  die  inviting  incognitas  in  black  faces,  or  else  wittily  to  cry 
akmd  in  the  pit  &c.  Bough  or  Bof^y  and  then  be  quickly  answered 
by  the  rest  of  the  wits  in  the  same  note,  like  muaicai  instruments 
toned  to  the  same  pitch."  The  best  of  it  was,  that  tiiis  offensive  breed 
of  coxcombs  plumed  themselves  upon  their  critical  taste,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  small-talk  which  passed  off  for  wit,  and  that  when  they  went 
to  the  tavern,  on  leaving  the  theatre,  they  entertained  themselves  with 
impudent  commentaries  <»i  the  i^j  and  the  actors,  half  made  up  of 
oa^  and  sputter,  and  half  of  crack-brained  speculations  concerning  a 
matter  to  which,  upon  their  own  voluntary  confession,  they  considered 
It  a  clownish  vulgarity  to  pay  the  slightest  attention.  We  have  the 
ftUowing  very  curious  description  of  the  opening  movement  to  the 
tavern,  by  a  quaint  writer  of  the  time  : — 

^^  The  play  is  now  over,  and  the  sparks,  who,  while  it  was  acting 
rallied  the  visor-masques,  laughed  aloud  at  their  own  no-jests,  censured 

•  Strafford  State  Pilaff.  f  OoUey  Gibber's  Apology. 
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the  dress  and  beauty  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  boxes ;  and,  in  short, 
minded  every  thing  but  the  representation  that  brought  them  thither, 
begin  now  to  Jile  off,  and  gravely  debate  how  and  where  to  spend  the 
evening.  At  last  the  tavern  is  pitched  upon,  the  room  taken,  and  our 
learned  criiicks  in  pleasure  seat  themselves  round  the  table. 

<<  The  master  of  the  house  is  thejirst  person  they  send  to  advise 
with ;  who,  after  a  thousand  cringes  and  scrapes,  teUs  'em  he  has  the 
best  Champaign  and  Burgundy  in  town,  and  is  sure  to  ask  an  exorint" 
ant  price  for  it,  though  it  is  a  vile,  nasty  mixture  of  his  own  brewing. 
After  a  long  sjid  foolish  dispute,  the  rate  is  adjusted,  napkins  are 
called  for,  the  mufl^  sword,  and  peruke  nicelg  laid  up,  and  now  some- 
thing like  business  comes  forward. 

**  When  these  grand  preliminaries  are  settled,  the  next  important 
debate  is  what  they  must  eat.  So  the  cooh  is  sent  for,  who  recom- 
mends to  them  something  nice  and  dear.  This  difficulty,  with  much 
ado,  got  over,  the  glasses  plentifully  walk  round,  to  bhtnt  and  weaken 
that  appetite  which  they  pretend  to  excite  by  it."* 

The  remainder  of  the  description  is  equally  piquant.     As  the  wine 
circulates  the  sparks  open  their  hearts  (if  they  have  any)  to  each  other, 
and  talk  glibly  about  ladies  and  the  favours  they  have  received  from 
them.     AVhen  tliis  theme  is  exhausted,  they  fall  to  a  critical  debate  on 
the  authors  of  the  town — the  last  new  book — the  last  new  play.     The 
play,  of  course,  is  cut  to  shreds ;  the  plot  is  either  stolen  or  obscure, 
the  scenes  lack  energy,  and  the  characters  are  either  threadbare  or 
pointless.     In  fine,  the  poet  "  is  sent  to  the  devil  for  want  of  wit,  as 
the  pert  critic  thinks  he  shews  his,  by  condemning  what  he  doth  not 
understand !"    Now,  the  talk  gets  thicker  and  thicker,  the  company 
dwindles  into  cabals,  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  settled,  points  of 
honour  discussed,  and  at  last  the  brawl  begins.     One  calls  another  a 
villain,  and  threatens  to  cut  his  throat;  "with  that,"  continues  our 
faithful  historian,  "  he  throws  a  bottle  at  t*other's  head,  the  glasses  go 
to  rack,  the  table  is  overturned,  nothing  but  disorder  and  confusion  is 
in  the  room,  and  all  this  mirth  and  jollity  concludes  in  murder."     This 
picture  is  not  over-drawn.     Death  in  the  tavern  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence ;  and  when  matters  were  not  carried  quite  so 
far  on  the  spot,  the  belligerents  only  adjourned  the  quarrel  to  Chelsea 
Fields,  or  the  back  of  Montague  House,  where  fashionable  duels  were 
then  ordinarily  fought.     If  the  evening  did  not  lead  to  such  serious 
results,  it  was  sure  to  end  in  a  drunken  frolic,  such  as  beating  up  the 
quarters  of  some  prudish  coquette,  and  smashing  her  windows;  **  where- 
upon," says  our  author,  "  the  superintendent  of  the  night  i^>pear8  with 
his  trusty  janissaries,  and  sets  the  sparks  together  by  the  ears,  with 
their  perukes,  hats,  and  muffs  lying  by  them ;  the  embroidered  ooat  is 
all  over  covered  with  dirt  and  blood,  the  well-adjusted  cravat  torn  to 
rags,  the  sword  either  broken  or  carried  off  in  the  tumult ;  and  thus^ 
after  a  well-favoured  drubbing,  our  sparks  make  a  shift  to  crawl  home 
to  their  lodgings,  if  the  nocturnal  magistrate  and  his  Mtnni^i^lft  don't 
hurry  'em  to  the  New  Prison  or  the  Round-house,  the  usual  sanctuary 
of  such  adventurers." 

And  so  ended  the  nights  of  the  men  about  town  in  the  merry  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second. 

*  Brown*s  Collection  of  Letten. 
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(From  the  Oerman  of  J.  O.  Seidl.*) 
BY   JOHN   OXENFOBD. 

The  king  his  heir  has  summon'd,  his  life  is  Dear  its  close ; 

By  both  his  hands  he  takes  him,  the  royal  throne  he  shews. 

"  My  son" — thus  speaks  he,  trembling, — "yon  throne  I  leave  to  thee ; 

Yet  take,  with  my  dominion,  one  parting  word  from  me. 

**  Think'st  thou  this  world  a  palace,  where  nought  bat  pleasures  dwell  ? 
Indeed,  my  son,  'tis  not  so ; — this  truth  remember  well : 
By  drops  we  have  our  pleasures,  our  grieft  from  buckets  flow ; 
Two  drops  of  joy  there  are  not  in  countless  streams  of  woe." 

He  spake,  and  he  departed.    His  words  could  not  be  true  : 
The  world  appeared  so  lovely,  so  rosy  was  its  hue. 
His  heir  the  throne  ascended,  to  prove,  as  he  believed. 
How  much  some  gloomy  spirit  his  father  had  deceived. 

Strught  over  the  apartment  which  for  his  use  was  kept, 
In  which  he  sat  at  table,  reflected  oft,  and  slept, 
He  had  a  bell  suspended,  and  clearly  would  it  ring. 
Like  silver,  if  the  monarch  but  slightly  touch'd  the  string. 

And  he  would  surely  touch  it,  he  told  the  country  round. 
As  oft  as  in  his  bosom  true  happiness  he  found  ; 
No  single  day  would  pass  him — ay,  he  believed  it  well, 
But  he  might  justly  venture  to  ring  that  little  bell. 

And  all  his  days  at  morning  with  rosy  brow  appear. 
But  when  they  set  at  evening,  a  mourning  veil  they  wear ; 
The  cord,  he  oft  would  grasp  it, — ^his  eye  is  clear  and  bright, — 
Yet  feels  he  may  not  touch  it,  for  something  is  not  right. 

He  once  was  bless'd  with  friendship,  and  to  the  cord  drew  nigh ; 
"  At  length,  now,  can  I  ring  it,  and  tell  how  blessed  am  I." 
A  messenger  came  weeping,  and  trembled  as  he  said, 
"  Thy  friend  has  proved  a  foeman ;  my  lord,  thou  art  betray'd !" 

He  flew  once,  for  the  raptures  of  love  had  fill'd  his  breast, 
*'  At  length,  at  length  111  ring  it,  to  tell  that  I  am  blessU" 
His  chancellor  approach'd  him,  pale,  lowly  murmuring  : 
**  Are  all  alike  unfaithful  to  thee,  my  lord  and  king  ?*' 

The  king  is  yet  unconquer'd,  for  still  he  holds  his  land. 
His  purse  with  treasure  weighty,  and  many  a  mighty  hand ; 
He  still  has  fragrant  meadows,  his  fields  are  fresh  and  green. 
Where  stout  men  work,  while  o*er  them  the  Lord's  own  sky  is  seen. 

He  gazes  from  his  window,  the  prospect  round  he  eyes. 
He  views  in  every  cottage  a  cradle  of  his  joys ; 
Now  to  the  cord  he  hastens — will  pull  it, — when  he  sees, 
His  people  crowd  his  chamber,  and  fall  upon  their  knees. 

*•  My  lord,  my  lord,  look  yonder, — the  fire,  the  smoke,  the  crash ! 
Our  cottages  are  burning,  the  foemen's  sabres  flash  !" 
"  The  robbers !"  shouts  the  monarch — he  may  not  touch  the  cord ; 
With  passion  wildly  storming,  he  draws  th*  avenging  sword. 

And  now  his  hair  is  whiten'd,  and  grief  his  strength  has  broke, 
Bot  yet  upon  the  house-top  the  bell  has  never  spoke  ; 
Though  oft  a  flush,  like  pleasure,  his  aged  cheek  comes  o'er. 
The  bell,  which  he  suspended,  he  scarcely  thinks  of  more. 

*  Johannes  Gabriel  Seidl  waa  bom  at  Vienna,  on  the  SOth  Jan.  1S04,  stadied  the  law  in  his 
native  city,  became  professor  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Cilly,  in  Styrla,  hi  1830,  and  was  appointed,  iu 
IMO,  keeper  of  the  Cabinet  of  Anns  and  Antiques  at  Vioma.— J.  O. 
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Upon  his  chair  reposing,  the  monarch  waits  his  death, 
^^  hen  to  his  irindow  rises  the  sound  of  sobs  beneath. 


He  softly  asks  his  chancHlor : — **  Tell  me,  what  means  that  sooad  ?' 
"  My  lord,  the  sire  is  dying, — the  ehildim  flock  aroond." 


**  Then  quick  admit  my  children. — Were  they  so  true  and  good  ?" 
*'  My  lord,  could  life  be  purchased,  yours  would  they  buy  with  blood." 
'With  noiseless  steps  his  sulgects  wiuiin  the  hall  appear — 
Once  more  they  wish  to  bless  him,  once  more  to  see  him  near. 

•*  You  love  me,  children  ?" — "  Yes,  sire." — And  tears  descend  in  streams. 
The  monarch  hears  and  rises — ^how  like  a  saint  he  seems ! 
He  looks  to  Heaven — he  clutches  the  cord  without  a  word, — 
Pulls  it,  and  dies  yet  smiling — ^for  now  the  bell  is  heard. 


THE  TIDIEST  WOMAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BY    STUART. 

In  tlic  whole  extent  of  the  New  Kent  Road,  and  thisy  taking  it  firom  its 
extreme  points,  the  "  Elephant"  and  "Bricklayers' Arms,"  is  not  a  short 
line  of  ground,  there  dwelt  not  a  more  notable  woman  than  Mrs. 
Baxter.     Yes,  notable  is  the  word;  no  other  term  can  describe  the 
ever-bustling,  busy,  managing  Mrs.  B.,  whose  passion  for  cleaning 
and  cleanliness  was  such,  that  no  peace  could  be  known  where  she 
abided.     To  be  clean  was  not  sufficient  for  this  good  lady;  there  was 
no  happiness  at  all  in  that  passive  state;  to  be  cleaning  was  the  joy^- 
this  was  her  being's  end  and  aim — tlie  thing  for  which  she  was  created 
— ^the  only  pleasure  she  could  feel  or  understand.     All  her  thoughts 
and  ideas  were  centred  here,  and  let  the  subject  of  conversation  be 
what  it  might,  if  IMrs.  Baxter  had  any  share  in  it,  to  fliis  all-engrossing 
passion  would  she  ccmtrive  to  turn  it.     Did  the  sun  shine  brightly,  or 
the  soft  zephjrrs  come  wooingly  in  at  her  window,  not  for  a  moment 
did  she  bless  the  bright  beams  which  shed  such  radiance  around,  or 
the  inspiring  breeze  tliat  brought  fresh  health  to  her  cheek;  she  only 
remarked  that  tlie  day  %vas  favourable  for  washing  or  for  scrubbing, 
and  forthwith  her  pastime  commenced.     In  short,  no  Dutch  frau  could 
carry  her  purifying  propensities  to  a  more  absurd  height;  and  as 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step,  so  is  it 
between  cleanliness  and  its  opposite.     I  have  often  observed  that  your 
outrageously  clean  subjects  are  not  ashamed  to  be  very  dirty  them- 
selves to  avoid  making  a  dirt. 

You  might  have  known  Mrs.  Baxter's  house  from  a  hundred  of  the 
same  size  and  style  a  mile  off,  such  was  its  resplendent  deanliness, 
such  tlie  snowy  whiteness  of  its  steps,  and  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
the  large  brass-plate  that  proclaimed  No.  — — -  to  be  her  residence. 
How  often  have  I  wished,  in  ascending  those  steps,  that  some  other 
boot  than  mine  had  been  destined  to  suUy  their  virgin  purity-— a  crime 
little  short  of  sacrilege  in  Mrs.  Baxter's  eyes,  who,  if  able  to  keep  a 
guard  over  her  tongue  upon  such  occasions,  couM  cownj  a  bttler  re- 
proof for  one's  sin  by  despatching  her  loddcss  maid  of  all  work  to 
Temove  the  obnoxious  stain. 

Mrs.  B.'s  house  contained  three  or  four  dtting-roomBy  yet  tlie 
kitcheni  to  the  great  annoyance  of  her  poor  hard-worked  maid|  was 
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the  place  in  which  she  chose  to  take  her  meals.  Her  dining-room  was 
large  and  well-furnished;  but  on  entering  it  jou  would  exclaim.  Can 
this  be  an  inhabited  house?  for  not  one  sign  of  habitation  was  there. 
Curtains  there  were  to  the  windows,  certainly,  but  not  put  there  to  be 
drawn;  for  the  coldest  day  in  the  depths  of  a  Russian  winter  could 
neyer  tempt  Mrs.  Baxter  to  see  them  so  treated.  There  was  a  com- 
-fortable  carpet,  too;  but,  rash  visitor,  beware!  touch  not  its  sacred 
hem,  for  the  last  idea  ever  entertained  bj  Mrs.  B.,  when  she  laid  it 
•down,  was  the  idea  of  anybody  walking  over  it.  Do  you  not  see  that 
India  matting  laid  round  and  across  the  room,  which,  and  which  only 
is  to  be  so  profaned  ?  There  was  a  fine  large  easy  chair,  made  in  the  last 
^style  of  luxury  and  elegance,  which  she  exultingly  told  every  one  cost 
fourteen  guineas;  but  I  wish  you  could  see  the  black  look  she  would 
liave  bestowed  ujwn  any  one  {sposo  not  excepted)  who  had  dared  to 
3^emove  it  from  the  comer  she  had  destined  to  be  its  abiding  place. 

In  short,  Mrs.  B.'s  goods,  like  the  crown  jewels,  were  to  be  looked 
^  with  awe  and  admiration,  but  not  to  be  touched;  and  thus  her  poor 
"victim  of  a  husband,  more  miserable  than  the  traveller  in  an  Arabian 
desert,  who,  if  he  does  not  see  the  element  he  languishes  for,  at  least 
3fl  not  tantalized,  pines  in  the  midst  of  plenty  for  the  common  comforts 
rf  life,  knowing  no  rest  in  his  own  well-furnished  house,  but  in  that 
l)lessed  oblivion — sleep.  Came  he  home  hungry  or  thirsty,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  larder,  Mrs.  Baxter  being  much  too  clean  to  cook,  or 
sllow  cooking;  and  ^me  excuse  would  always  be  found  against  draw- 
ing the  strong  ale,  or  opening  a  bottle  of  wine.  Was  he  weary,  not 
lor  worlds  dared  he  seek  repose  in  the  inviting  arm-chair,  or  stretch 
Ids  limbs  on  the  sofa,  for  he  would  stiUy  this,  and  tumble  that,  and  dis- 
arrange everything ;  and  a  lecture  from  Mrs.  B.  about  her  household 
gods  (for  such  they  were  to  her)  was  a  thing  in  every  way  to  be 
dreaded. 

Mr.  B.  was  as  good  a  creature  as  ever  lived — ^kind  and  honest,  and 
with  a  heart  '^open  as  day  to  melting  charity;"  and  though  in  his 
marriage  with  Mrs.  B.,  love  perhaps  bore  no  very  prominent  part,  yet 
the  good  feelings  of  his  nature  prompted  liim  to  act  the  part  of  husband, 
if  not  with  eclat,  at  least  with  great  propriety.  The  want  of  beauty  in 
a  wife  may  be  forgiven,  because  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  her  personal 
defects,  that  one  soon  ceases  to  know  they  exist ;  learning  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  for  what  man  likes  a  blue  of  a  wife  ?  you  may  even  love 
a  vixen,  for  her  heart  may  make  amends  for  her  temper;  but  who  of  all 
the  sons  of  Eve  can  bear  the  bonds  of  matrimony  with  a  cleaner  ? — a 
woman  who  makes  her  husband  take  off  his  slippers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  and  puts  him  to  bed  in  a  room  just  scrubbed,  the  wet  boards 
<mly  to  walk  on — her  carpets,  of  which  she  possesses  a  store,  being 
folded  up  carefully  for  high  days  and  holidays. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  poor  Mr.  B.,  like  the 
saint,  who  trying,  impiously,  to  fast  forty  days,  died  on  the  thirty-ninth, 
did  give  up  the  ghost  at  the  end  of  his  sixth  year's  apprenticeship  to 
matrimony;  (had  he  served  out  the  seventh,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  become  hardened  to  everything.) 

A  few  streets  off  lived  a  very  pretty  widow,  who  was  Mrs.  Baxter's 
aversion  on  account  of  her  untidiness.  To  try  her  by  Mrs.  B.'s  stan- 
dard, indeed  she  wcu  a  dirty  woman;  for  the  purifications  of  her  house 
were  accomplished  so  quietly,  that  you  might  have  imagined  the  hand  of 
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a  fairy  hud  been  concerned  in  it.  The  sound  of  scrubbing,  or  the  smell 
of  suds,  was  never  kno%vn  in  Mrs.  Mason's  house  ;  and  whenever  Mr. 
Baxter  had  occasion  to  go  there,  which,  as  trustee  for  her  children  he 
was  obliged  to  do  frequently,  tliere  was  such  snugness  and  real  comfort 
in  her  little  dwelling;  such  warmth  in  the  soft  carpet,  that  he  might 
press  even  in  a  dirty  boot  with  impunity;  such  rest  in  the  large  arm- 
chair, not  too  line  for  use,  tliat  was  always  wheeled  to  the  fire  for  him  ; 
such  true  hospitality  at  her  well-ordered  table,  and  above  all,  such  a 
charm  in  her  own  smiling  and  quiet  deportment,  that  a  comparison 
between  the  two  ladies  was  the  natural  consequence,  %vhich  comparison 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  poor  bustling  ^Irs.  B. 

I  must  do  her  spouse,  however,  the  justice  to  say,  that  for  a  long  time 
he  wrestled  witli  the  feelings  that  had  imperceptibly  stolen  into  his 
heart;  for  a  long  and  weary  time  did  he  plod  from  the  City  to  his  dinner 
of  scraps,  the  Sunday's  joint  being  always  manufactured  by  his  managing 
wife,  who  knew  not  Part  de  cuisine  in  any  but  its  most  barbarous 
English  forms,  into  compounds  that  defied  alike  his  recognition  and 
digestion  ;  and  niglitly  did  he  listen  to  the  oft-told  tale  of  senants' 
slovenliness  and  impertinence,  till  having  tried  every  means  to  alter 
tlie  character  of  liis  partner,  and  turn  her  thoughts  to  better  things, 
in  vain — and  having  no  ambition  to  be  immortalized  in  future  story 
as  a  martyred  Benedick — he  one  evening  betook  liimself  to  the  com- 
fortable abode  of  Mrs.  Mason,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  never  returned 
to  his  own  tidy  home  I 

The  world — that  is,  the  Kent  Eoad  from  top  to  bottom,  including 
tlie  Paragon  (lor  Mrs.  B.,  being  well  to  do,  was  extensively  known) — 
of  course  set  this  step  down  as  a  moral  outrage,  an  abominable  liaisofi^ 
and  a  preconcerted  affair  between  the  truant  husband  and  the  quiet 
widow;  but  those  who  ai*e  in  the  secret  of  that  perfectly  respectable 
pair  know  better,  and  believe  with  justice  that  they  are  mnocent  of 
every  relationship  save  that  of  housekeeper  and  lodger.  Alas!  had 
Mrs.  Baxter  ])aid  more  attention  to  her  husband  than  her  house — ^had 
slie  sought  by  ([uiet  endearments,  and  a  careful  anticipation  of  his 
wants  and  comforts,  to  raiike  him  feel  in  the  sacred  retirement  of 
home  that  repose  the  jaded  mind  so  much  requires  after  its  day's 
struggle  with  the  world,  where  pangs  and  trials  are  felt  that  the  kind 
husband  in  mercy  conceals  from  his  wife — had  she  done  this,  instead  of 
destroying  the  peace  of  her  partner  by  vexatious  details  of  domestic 
grievances,  annoying  restrictions,  and  useless  repinings  —  good  Mr. 
Baxter,  I  can  answer  for  him,  would  have  been  loyal  to  his  life's  end. 

Was  Mr.s.  B.  made  miserable  by  her  loss?  On  the  contrary  I  Her 
mind  was  possessed  by  two  j)assions — cleanliness  and  economy;  and  it 
had  room  for  no  more.  Jealousy,  the  vulture  that  gnaws  the  heart, 
was  unknown  to  her;  her  only  wonder  was  that  Mr.  B.  could  ever  be 
comfortable  in  such  a  dirty  house  as  Mrs.  Mason's;  and  as  her  wants 
were  amply  provided  for,  1  don't  think  she  at  all  disliked  the  change. 
Her  rage  for  cleaning  does  not  diminish  as  she  advances  in  life.  It 
was  only  yesterday  I  passed  the  house,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  steps, 
the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  windows,  and  prim  neatness  of  the  little 
garden,  where  even  the  daisies  and  daffodils  must  be  careful  to  grow  in 
an  orderly  way,  and  not  indulge  in  the  wantonness  of  straggling  over 
tlie  pipe-clayed  path,  convinced  me  that  '*  the  tidiest  woman  in  the 
world"  still  dwells  there. 
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BT   MRS.    GORE. 

April  ! — whose  eentle  voice  reprieves 
The  flying  fox,  when  budding  leaves 

Are  seen  the  hawthorn  trees  on, 
Scared  by  thy  violet-scented  gale, 
My  lord  and  lady  start,  per  ra^. 

To  London  for  the  Season  ! 

Arrived  in  Grosvenor  Square,  my  lord 
Is  heard  to  mutter, — "  Ton  my  word. 

What  with  the  Chartists'  treason, — 
,  The  Income-tax, — ^the  Anti-League, — a 
Frightful  earthquake  in  Antigua, — 

'Twill  be  a  precious  Season  ! 

"  For  olive-branches,  shooting  forth 
At  home,  abroad,  the  east,  the  north, 

Laud  we  the  gods  our  knees  on ; 
But  if  no  levies  crowd  St.  James's, 
The  peace  that  seals  our  Indian  claims  is 

yo  Godsend  to  the  Season  ! 

**  While  falling  thus  the  price  of  stocks  is. 
His  French  Play  stalls,  or  Opera  boxes. 

Who  can  reflect  with  ease  on  ? 
But  that  I  hate  to  make  a  fuss. 
My  own  seat  in  the  Omnibus 

I'd  vacate  for  the  Season  ! 

**  But  why  upon  retrenchment  ponder  ? 
Her  ladyship  sits  planning  yonder 

Fetes  without  rhyme  or  reason, — 
Concerts  and  banquets, — Weippert, — Gunter,— 
All  that  the  wildest  pleasure-hunter 
Squanders  upon  the  Season  ! 

Though  ne'er  did  national  distress 
So  gnmly  on  our  notice  press. 

As  all  the  world  agrees  on  ; 
I  doubt  if  Vouillon,  Laure,  or  Devy, 
Will  make  her  bills  a  doit  less  heavy 

In  catering  for  the  Season  ! 

And  why  promote  in  parliament 
Commercial  treaties,  to  augment 

Imported  goods  the  fees  on. 
If  Lyons  silks  and  Flanders  lace 
Be  indispensable  to  aprace 

The  beauties  ofthe  Season  ? 

* 
"  Her  chariot,  launch'd  two  years  ago. 

Now  prown  old-&shion'd, — snobbish,— slow,— 

No  longer  seems  to  please !     On 

Eveiy  new  turn-out  of  &urker's. 

She  frets,  lest  it  should  charm  the  park,  as 

The  crack  one  of  the  Season  I 
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"  Upon  a  *  perfect  lady's  horse' 
H^r  heart  is  set ; — her  mare,  of  ooorse, 

'Tis  now  her  cue  to  sneeze  on ; — 
Oh !  that  ye  would  transport,  ye  Fates, 
Both  StanKope  Street  and  Grosvenor  Grates 

To  Somnauth — ^for  the  Ssason  ! 

"  When  by  a  scene  I  trust  Tve  cowed  her, 
She  answers  me  by  rattling  louder 

Her  grand-piano  keys  on ; 
Ilintmg,  'twixt  every  waltz  of  Strauss, 
The  Commons  is  the  only  house 

To  prose  in — in  the  S£Asok  ! 

'"  To  let  or  sell,  some  few  months  hence. 
This  '  Capital  Town  Besidbmce,' 

Some  pretext  I  must  seize  on ; 
For  what  between  the  times  and  her. 
Neither  my  means  nor  character 

Will  stand  another  Skasojc  !" 

So  grumble  lords  of  high  degree. 
While  /  submit  to  Destiny, 

Nor  coDunent  her  decrees  on ; 
A  fly  upon  the  wheel  of  Fate, 
Tlie  whole  round  world  is  Ttuf  estate, — 

The  whole  year  round — my  Season  ! 


THE  FATE  OF  MONSIEUR  ACHILLE. 

BY    HISS    SKELTON. 

Monsieur  Achille  was  the  richest  banker  iu  Paris.  Bom  and  bred  & 
Jew,  he  had,  when  very  young,  from  motiyes  of  interest,  confoimrf 
to  the  Christian  faith;  he  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  but  looked 
some  years  less,  short,  stout,  sallow,  with  the  features  peculiar  to  bis 
tribe,  black  hair,  bushy  whiskers,  small  piercing  eyes,  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  the  fashion,  surrounded  by  every  artide  of  taste  and  luxury* 
— in  all  extraneous  circumstances,  a  getitleman  and  a  "  belesprU; 
but  in  mind  and  heai't,  as  in  face  and  person,  a  Jew  and  a  pleb^an. 

One  morning,  at  the  early  hour  of  eleven,  while  seated  at  breakfiBt, 
he  was  startled  by  an  announcement  fi*om  his  valet  that  the  Dudiess 
do  Montifiore  was  waiting  to  see  him  in  the  grand  saloon;  that  she 
had  come  on  foot,  and  unattended,  and  had  only  at  last  given  her 
name  when  she  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  admission  without  doing  so. 

Monsieur  Achille's  pale  cheek  flushed,  then  faded  to  a  double  fld- 
lowness,  then  he  smiled,  then  almost  trembled, — at  last,  he  desired  his 
valet  to  return  to  the  Duchess,  and  announce  his  speedy  arrival ;  then 
having  carefully  revised  his  toilet,  and  fortified  himself  with  a  gto 
from  one  of  the  bottles  of  liqueur  on  the  table  before  him,  he  deseeded 
to  the  grand  saloon. 

The  Duchess  was  standing  with  her  back  to  him,  examining  t 
picture  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  hung  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
room ;  he  had  time  to  dose  the  door  and  advance  half  way  op  ib^ 
apartment  before  she  became  aware  of  his  entrance  or  turned  to  greet 
him.    When  she  did  so,  what  a  contrast  did  she  present  to  Idml    Skt 
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in  hier  calm  and  smiling  beauty — so  cold  and  so  proud! — so  supremely 
lovely!  He^  with  his  coarse  and  ordinary  features,  his  ungainly  figure, 
his  embarrassed  manner!  The  Duchess  was  a  beautiful  woman,—- 
perhaps  she  had  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  she  did  at  that 
moment, — ^her  tall  fonn  drawn  to  its  full  height,  her  simple  white  robe 
and  bonnet,  her  rich,  unadorned  hair,  her  pale  lip  trembling  with  a 
smile,  the  ineffable  loveliness  of  which  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  the  man 
before  her,  while  he  winced  beneath  its  deep  contempt. 

She  spoke  first.  ^'  Monsieur  Achille,  I  have  come  to  beg  a  favour 
of  you, — ^but  pray  sit  down."  (He  obeyed  her,  and  they  seated  them- 
selves opposite  to  each  other.)  ^^  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  money 
-—we  know  how  rich  you  are.  You  must  know  how  affairs  stand 
with  us, — our  revenues  barely  support  our  rank,  our  expenses  are 
enormous;  the  sale  of  all  my  jewels  will  not  raise  sufficient  to  pay  this 
debt  of  honour  of  my  husband's — but  it  must  be  paid,  and  paid  to- 
morrow. You,  who  know  everything,  must  know  all  this;  and  to  you, 
as  the  richest  man  in  Paris,  I  come  to  request  the  loan — I  might  almost 
say,  the  gift — of  thirti/  t/unuand  Unds  dor^ 

Thirty  thousand  louis.  Madam! — ^you  ask  half  what  I  possess." 
Not  so,  Monsieur  Achille ;  one  successful  speculation  will  restore 
it  to  you.     You  will  scarcely  miss  it;  to  me,  it  will  be  life — more  than 
life — ^honour.     This,  with  the  sale  of  my  diamonds,  will  bring  us  barely 
through." 

Monsieur  Achille  was  silent  for  some  time ;  theu,  with  a  bitter 
sneer,  "  Try  De  Valens  and  Beaufieur — ^wiU  not  these  supply  you?" 

"You  mock  me — ^you  know  they  cannot.  Oh!  Monsieur  Achille, 
have  mercy — have  mercy!"  and  the  Duchess,  sinking  on  her  knees, 
clasped  her  white  hands,  and  laid  them  on  his  feet. 

"  You  have  had  little  mercy.  Madam — ycu  have  had  little  mercy;" 
and  then  there  was  a  pause.  At  last — "  You  love  your  husband, 
Madam?"  "  Better  than  my  life,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  rise,  Madam; 
seat  yourself,  and  listen  to  me." 


That  evening,  about  nine  o'clock.  Monsieur  Achille,  dressed  with 
the  utmost  elegance,  shrouded  in  a  large  cloak,  under  which  he  carried 
a  small  but  heavy  packet,  entered  his  cabriolet,  and  desiring  his  oon- 
Mential  valet  to  attend  him,  drove  in  the  direction  of  the  Hotel  Mon- 
tifiore.  The  drive  was  a  long  one;  and  he,  proceeding  at  a  leisurel}' 
pace,  had  time  to  reflect  upon  and  ponder  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
Sktt  whom  he  had  so  loved — she^  who  had  so  spumed,  so  despised 
him — ^the  woman  he  had  once  sued  and  prayed  to,  whose  laugh  of 
derision  had  rung  in  his  ears  so  long — tJie^  so  worshipped,  so  respected, 
whom  calnmny  had  never  reached,  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  pro- 
fligate court,  purer  than  falling  snow — she  to  be  his,  at  last — bought, 
bought— with  a  price — she^  to  whom  all  the  nobles  of  the  land  had 
sighed  in  vain,  reserved  at  last  for  him! 

At  the  comer  of  the  street  in  which  stood  the  Hotel  Montifiore  lie 
stopped,  and  gave  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  his  valet;  he  told  him  he 
was  going  on  business  to  the  Duke  de  Montifiore;  that  if  the  noble- 
snsa  was  fixmi  home,  he  should  wait  until  he  returned;  that  he  ex- 
peetad  his  eabridet  to  be  at  that  same  spot  in  two  hours'  time,  and 
thal^  if  he  was  not  there  to  meet  it,  he  wished  his  servant  to  take  it 
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home,  and  he  would  return  on  foot,  and  on  no  account  to  mention 
where  he  had  left  him,  or  to  give  any  clue  as  to  the  prooeedings  and 
destination  of  that  evening. 

The  valet  obeyed  these  orders  to  the  letter.  Monsieur  Achille 
reached  the  Hotel  Montifiore,  and  pausing  at  a  small  side  entrance 
into  the  court,  gave  a  low  whistle  ;  the  door  was  immediately  opened 
by  a  figure  so  muffled  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  either  its 
sex  or  a^e:  with  a  silent  movement,  it  beckoned  him  to  follow;  they 
crossed  the  court,  and  reached  a  small  and  dark  apartment, — ^they 
paused. 

"  I  have  brought  it  all,  most  lovely  Duchess.  And  now — "  he  took 
tenderly  the  extended  hand  of  the  figure— the  grasp  that  met  his  was 
one  of  iron. 

«  Is  it  aU  gold?" 

"  AU  gold,"  he  answered ;  and  this  was  the  last  word  he  ever 
uttered. 

Monsieur  Achille  was  missing  for  two  days ;  and  great  excitement 
prevailed  in  consequence;  on  the  third  day,  Ids  body  was  found  in  the 
river,  some  miles  from  the  place  where  his  valet  stated  he  had  seen 
him  last;  his  pockets  were  rifled,  his  jewels  gone;  a  ghastly  wound  in 
his  breast  shewed  how  he  had  died. 

His  servants  were  all  strictly  examined,  when  the  valet  made  his 
statement;  in  consequence  of  which  a  visit  was  instantly  paid  by  the 
commissioners  of  police  to  the  Hotel  Montifiore,  the  result  of  which 
visit  was  that  the  valet  was  arrested  and  tried  for  the  murder  and 
robbery  of  his  master.  Want  of  evidence  led  to  his  acquittal ;  but 
while  in  confinement,  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  Duchess 
towards  him,  or  her  liberality  after  his  release.  She,  so  beautiful,  go 
beloved,  s^ie  was  still  the  same, — as  calm,  as  proud,  as  apart  as  ever! 
Made  to  adorn  the  world,  to  her  that  world  was  nothing,-^^ver  her  it 
had  no  power! 

Among  her  intimate  friends,  she  was  heard  to  lament  the  death  of 
Monsieur  Achille,  as  the  means  of  depriving  her  husband  of  a  laige 
loan  which  he  was  to  hav(.'  received  on  the  night  on  which  the  murder 
was  conmiitted,  and  of  which  it  was  supposed  Monsieur  Achille  was 
robbed  while  in  the  act  of  bringing  it  to  the  Hotel  Montifiore.  She 
also  regretted  having  been  obliged  to  part  with  some  of  her  splendid 
diamonds,  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  to  pay  her  husband's  debts  of 
honour. 

All  these  debts  were  paid  ;  and,  after  a  time,  those  matchless  gems 
again  blazed  amid  tlie  pide  gold  of  her  rich  hair,  and  spanned  the  snowj 
circle  of  her  arm  :  the  tresses  were  like  sunlight,  the  arm  like 
Parian  murblc,  the  diamonds  without  price  ; — none  saw  or  dreamt  of 
the  b1oo<l — the  blood — that  bound  them  round  that  bright  head, 
clasped  them  on  that  arm,  chained  them  to  each  other. 

Monsieur  Achille  was  soon  forgotten.     The  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
MontifioiH?  lived  long  and  happy  lives  ;  no  cloud  ever  seemed  to  abide 
his  gay  and  open  brow,  or  dim  die  lustre  of  her  glorious  beanty.    ff* 
debts  once  paid,  no  future  embarrassments  darkened  their  prospects ; 
one  bright  path  of  luibroken  prosperity  alone  remained  for  them :  thQ 
died  as  they  had  lived,  honoured,  respected,  admired,  and  bequeathe 
to  those  around  and  beneath  them  the  almost  nngular  example  ' 
great  rank,  unblemished  descent,  unbounded  wealth,  united  with  ' 
perfections  ol'  mind,  character,  and  conduct. 
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"  ille  suse  non  immemor  artis, 


Omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracola  rerum." — Vibgil. 

XL 

It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  may  have  felt  an  interest  in  thea- 
trical history  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1800,  eight  of 
the  actors  then  on  the  establishment  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as- 
sailed Mr.  Henry  Harris,  the  proprietor,  in  a  pamphlet,*  on  asserted 
grievances;  which  dispute  being  referred  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,t 
was  by  him  decided  against  the  complainants.  The  "  Glorious  Eight," 
as  this  band  of  insurrectionists  was  designated  by  superannuated 
Moody,  (memorable  as  the  apprentices  in  arms  against  a  former  Harry 
of  England,)  having  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  the  monarch  of  Covent 
Gkurden  sought  now  the  strength  of  some  foreign  alliance,  and  made 
overtures  accordingly  to  Robert  William,  Lord  of  the  principality  of 
Bath !  Long  was  the  negotiation  pending,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
Elliston  was  undecisive  whether  to  accept  tlie  flattering  offers  made 
to  him  from  Mr.  Harris,  or  to  enter  on  the  management  at  Bath,  as 
Dimond  was  now  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  the  stage.  Once  more 
did  Elliston  make  an  effort  for  a  share  in  that  theatre,  which  had  been 
the  cradle  of  his  fame;  but  his  very  popularity  was  in  this  instance 
prejudicial  to  his  purpose — ^the  proprietors  fearing,  had  they  acceded 
to  his  request,  he  would  soon  acquire  an  absolute  controL  His  en- 
gagement, however,  was  renewed,  under  terms  highly  advantageous. 

Elliston  was  fond  of  billiards,  and  played  a  good  game — ^for  a  gen- 
tleman— ^but  had  as  little  chance  with  its  professors,  as  any  idler  who 
suddenly  takes  a  fancy  for  a  country  life  and  turns  agriculturist  in 
disposition  to  the  whole  farming  practice  of  the  county,  on  some  infal- 
lible principle  of  his  own — within  two  years  he  is  gazetted! 

On  one  of  his  repeated  excursions  to  Windsor,  he  visited  the  "  Sub- 
scription Room"  of  that  celebrated  town;  and  amongst  other  persons, 
met  there  a  Mr.  Rosenberg,  a  gentleman  who  followed,  wiUi  equal 
diligence,  two  professions — ^billiards  and  painting.  In  respect  of  the 
farmer,  he  had  also  a  twofold  faculty  of  performance,  namely,  ill  or 
welly  just  as  he  pleased;  in  respect  of  the  latt^,  his  quality  fell  per- 
haps only  under  one  denomination.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  either  from  modesty  or  a  hatred  of  display,  or  some  such 
benign  sentiment,  he  did  not  always  shew  himself  to  the  best  advan- 
tage at  the  game  of  billiards;  as  men  of  good  taste  deem  it  a  piece  of 
oozcombry  to  be  ever  walking  the  streets  in  a  birth-day  suit.  Such 
had  been  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Rosenberg  whenever  he  had  knocked 
about  the  balls  in  EUiston's  company;  so  &at  the  artist's  ^'  secon.d  best 
suit"  of  play,  appearing  upon  a  par  with  the  actor's  only  one,  a  match 
was  proposed  between  them,  and  to  it  they  went  with  mutual  gusto. 

*  The  pamphlet  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Holman.  The  other 
•even  appellants  were,  J.  Johnstone,  A.  Pope,  J.  Munden,  C.  Incledon,  J.  Fawcett, 
T«  Knignt,  H.  Johnston.  With  the  exception  of  Hohnan,  all  these  actors  con- 
timcd  at  Covent  Garden,  after  the  award  given  against  them. 
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For  some  time  they  played  about  even ;  but  the  stakes  being  now 
raised  to  a  considerable  amount,  with  additional  interest  the  combat- 
ants began  anew.  The  actor  required  no  prompter  to  give  him  bis 
cue,  nor  the  artist  to  be  reminded  of  the  bold  strokes  of  the  great 
masters.  To  it  they  went — when  suddenly,  by  some  sudden  inspiration, 
Apelles  was  Invested  like  a  harlequin  with  his  birth-day  suit  of  colourSy 
beating  his  adversary  completely  off  the  field ;  so  that,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  he  filled  the  pockets  of  the  table,  he  emptied  those  of 
the  tragedian. 

Surmises  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  astonishment;  and  EUiston 
began  strongly  to  suspect  he  had  fallen  amongst  thieves — a  point  <m 
which  he  was  not  long  in  making  himself  understood,  by  at  Once  pro- 
nouncing Mr.  Rosenberg  a  swindler.  The  limner,  ill  enduring  *''  ihd 
immediate  jewel  of  his  soul*'  to  be  thus  rified,  threw  down  his  cne^ 
and  advancing  to  Elliston,  threatened  to  kick  him  down  stairs,  at  the 
same  time,  wheeling  him  round  as  if  to  put  his  menace  into  execution. 
But  though  the  assault  was  the  painter's,  the  battery  was  the  player's; 
for  Elliston,  directing  a  well-aimed  blow  on  the  sconce  of  his  assailant, 
sent  him  reeling  over  a  tall  coal-skuttle,  scattering,  at  the  same  time, 
the  bituminous  contents  over  the  ^'  Subscribers'"  apartment.  The 
painter  soon  recovered  his  legs,  but  was  in  a  wofnl  plight;  in  the 
language  of  art,  his  eye  actually  stood  out  from  the  canvass,  and  he 
displayed  a  bold  outline  of  feature,  of  which  Fuseli  himself  might  liATe 
been  enamoured. 

To  render  the  matter  still  more  unfortunate,  the  artist  was,  at  this 
jimcturc,  laying  soft  siege  to  the  affections  of  a  certain  merry  wife  of 
Windsor,  who  was  in  fact  quite  to  his  taste, — ^being  a  delicate  piece 
of  art,  and  unquestionably  in  good  keeping;  and  although  scars,  like 
grey  hairs,  are  ever  deemed  honourable  and  mightily  extolled  by  the 
fair,  yet  a  thorough  thrashing,  in  a  public  billiard  room,  could  scarcely 
be  deemed  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap^  unless,  indeed,  a  white  one.  The 
consequence  was,  the  academician  was  spoiled  of  his  intrigue;  and 
deeming  it  prudent  to  raise  tlie  siege  in  respect  of  his  mistress,  he 
turned  all  his  energies  to  an  action  of  another  description — ^withdraw- 
ing from  the  Court  of  Cupid  to  prosecute  more  advantageous  triim^ihs 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

The  result  was,  a  trial,  which  took  place  in  February,  1801.  Mr. 
Bundall,  of  the  India  House  (Elliston's  brother-in-law),  having  at- 
tended tlie  cause,  transmits  to  our  hero  the  following  account  >— 

*'  You  may  be  surprised — I  am  sure  you  will  be  annoyed-— at  the  eveiil 
of  your  trial:  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  damages  fifty  pounds;  wlucli, 
with  costs,  I  fancy  can  be  no  less  than  one  hundred.  Brown's  evideiioe 
differed  wonderfully  from  the  history  he  gave  to  me;  he  stated,  that 
without  any  provocation,  beyond  mortification  at  your  own  bad  play, 
YOU  gratified  your  humour  by  knocking  down  your  opponent,  declar- 
ing, that  if  you  couldn't  beat  him  one  way,  you  would  another.  Tour 
couns^,  Erskine,  dwelt  long  on  the  improbability  of  this  Btatemeot  | 
and  in  a  humorous  speech,  alluding  to  the  skuttle,  told  the  jury  that 
tbis  witness  being  '^  hauled  over  the  coals"  in  cross-examination,  cut  but 
a  dirty  figure.  Tliis  was  well  enough ;  but  he  called  not  a  sing^  witness 
himself;  relying  on  success,  as  he  is  too  apt  to  do^  from  the  merits  of 
his  speech.  I  am  quite  persuaded,  that  if  peijury  did  not  abaoliitelf 
get  a  verdict  on  the  one  hand,  carelessness  lost  one  on  the  other.     Hie 
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imcerUunty  of  tiie  law  is  too  great  a  grievance  at  the  best— it  need 
not  be  aggravated  by  the  slovenliness  of  counsel'' 

Elliston  was  attadied  to  his  profession  bj  lovelier  ties  than  those  of 
mere  worldly  acquisitions— he  delighted  in  its  mjsterj— was  fond  of 
acting;  and  on  ^e  non-play  nights,  at  Bath  or  Bristol,  he  generally 
gave  some  provincial  theatre  a  taste  of  his  quality.  On  one  occasion, 
being  at  an  inn  with  manager  Shatford,  after  a  night's  performance 
at  Salisbury,  from  which  place,  the  only  public  conveyance  to  Bath 
was  a  coach,  which  passed  through  Sarum  between  two  and  three 
<]^€iodk  in  the  morning,  Shatford  suggested,  for  pastime,  a  game  at  loo; 
a  dish  of  which  (like  Henry  L  and  his  lampreys)  he  was  particularly 
f(md. 

"  But  where  can  we  procure  a  third?"  said  he—"  the  landlord? 
let^s  call  him  up!"  "  By  all  means,''  responded  Elliston.  "  And  HI 
run  and  hold  the  maids  from  stepping  into  bed;" — ^which  part  of  the 
proposition  he  was  in  the  immediate  act  of  prosecuting,  when  the  ears 
-of  both  were  assailed  by  a  voice  on  the  stairs,  chanting,  "  The  early 
Horn  salutes  the  Mom  ;*'  and  on  the  two  companions  opening  the 
door,  they  descried  a  tall^  gaunt  stranger  on  the  landing,  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  brown  hat  turned  up  with  green,  and  leathern  small-clothes,  ex- 
hibiting fresh  indications  of  the  lutulent  condition  of  the  highways. 

Elliston,  rushing  forward,  and  catching  him  by  his  bespattered  tail, 
exdaimed,  "  You'll  make  one,  sir! — come,  let's  b%in!  With  Tantivy, 
Shatford,  we're  three  already."  The  stranger,  not  a  little  astonished, 
gazed  for  a  moment  without  reply,  and  then  began,  deliberately,  to 
resume  his  stave.  "  Hoh!  ha!  Early  Horn!"  "  What  again?"  inter- 
rupted Elliston;  "  but  hark  ye,  one  game — one  round  at  loo,  before 
you  go— 'tis  a  noble,  a  charming  game.  Socrates  learnt  to  dance,  and 
Isocrates  played  at  loo. — Come,  come,  a  chair  for  Actaeon!" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  stranger,  raising  his 
hat  with  profound  politeness — "  but  the  poor  state  of  my  purse——" 

"  Nay,  nay,  we'll  lend  you  five  guineas,"  interposed  Shatford. 

"  Ten!"  rejoined  Elliston ;  on  which,  the  guest  in  scarlet  again 
manifesting  the  deepest  sense  of  obligation,  they  all  sat  down  toge^er. 
Shatford  produced  his  cards,  which,  like  a  charm  against  witchcraft, 
he  ever  carried  about  him,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  our  friend, 
the  *'  Early  Horn,"  made  considerable  progress.  He  presently  won 
the  five  guineas  already  lent  to  him ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  half 
hour,  cleared  the  purses  of  Elliston  and  his  companion;  winning,  in 
fine,  a  silver  pencil-case,  the  last  tenant  of  Robert  William's  side- 
pocket 

Deliberately  drawing  forth  his  watch,  and  marking  the  time,  the 
gentleman  in  red,  with  his  wonted  politeness,  rose  to  take  his  leave« 

"  TouTl  give  us  our  revenge,  sir?"  shrieked  Octavian. 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  responded  the  owner  of  the  brown  hat. 

"  But  when  ? — ^where  ?  I  shall  be  at  Salisbury  this  day  week- 
Thursday— Early  Horn!" 

"  Why  really,  sir,  I  would  indulge  you,"  continued  the  tall  traveller, 
^^  but  on  that  night  I  am  engaged  at  Devizes,  to  cut  a  cock's  head  off !" 

"  To  cut  a  cock's  head  off!"  repeated  Elliston,  with  the  most  petri- 
Qfing  solenmity — "  to  cut  a  cock's  head  off!- — and  have  we  been  play- 
ing with  a  decapitator  of  the  sultan  of  dunghills? — Who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

^'  Much  at  your  service,"  answered  the  politest  horseman  in  Eng- 
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land,  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  a  card,  not  remarkable  for  cleanli- 
ness ;  on  which  EUiston,  in  his  beloved  intonation  of  voice,  read, 
«  Mr.  Moon,  the  celebrated  co]:\juror,  whose  dexterity  in  command  of 
the  car^  is  universally  acknowledged,  will  undertake  to  convey  the 
contents  of  any  gentleman's  purse  into  his,  Mr.  Moon's  pocket,  with 
surprising  faciHty.  He  will,  moreover,  cut  a  cock's  head  ofif  without 
injuring  that  noble  bird!" 

It  may  be  well  conceived,  the  group  at  this  moment  formed  rather 
a  striking  picture.  The  scarlet  Caterfelto  was  the  first  to  dissolve  the 
tableau;  when  again  bending  his  body,  he  quitted  the  apartment,  just 
as  the  coach  drove  up,  which  was  to  convey  the  hero  of  tiiese  memoirs 
from  his  profitable  engagement  at  Salisbury!* 

The  interest  Lord  Harcourt  had  taken  in  EUiston's  professional 
honour  and  advancement,  flattering  as  it  was  to  the  husband,  was  yet 
more  deeply  felt  in  the  grateful  reflections  of  the  wife.  To  Mrs. 
EUiston,  the  happiness  was  twofold;  for  while  the  favour  of  the  Earl 
had  clearly  backed  the  actor's  merits  when  they  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  sovereign,  still 

"  The  heart  of  woman  feels  no  sweeter  joy 

Than  when 

She  hears  the  praises  of  the  one  she  loves !" 

This  favour  had  also  operated  usefully  to  Mrs.  EUiston's  progress  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  great.  "  Mrs.  EUiston^  was  the  fashion — ^the 
rage!  The  young  debutantes  in  elegant  life  were  proud  of  the  in- 
struction received  under  her  direction;  and,  like  Buonarroti's  scholars^ 
the  character  of  the  pupil  was  sunned  by  the  fame  of  the  instructor. 

Mrs.  EUiston  was  eminently  endowed  with  those  qualities  which 
tend  to  the  soUd  endurance  of  domestic  peace — cheerful,  but  circum- 
spect— gentle,  yet  energetic ;  whUe  UberaUty  with  prudence  were 
mingled  in  every  sentiment  of  her  mind  and  were  the  counsel  of  aU 
her  actions. 

EUiston,  at  this  period  (the  commencement  of  1801),  was  suddenly 
possessed  by  an  esprit  de  vertige — a  fancy  for  obtaining  a  royal  Ucenoe 
tor  opening  a  third  theatre  in  London:  and  such  was  the  sanguine,  or 
rather  precipitate  quaUty  of  his  mind,  that  in  his  own  imagination, 
he  beheld  the  new  edifice  already  buUt — ^himself  absolute  dictator; 
issuing  his  Berlin  and  MUan  decrees  against  the  labouring  dynasties 
of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden — declaring  their  stage-doors  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  holding  in  his  palm  the  destinies  of  the  aUegiant 
muse.  BecaUed  at  intervals,  by  his  faithful  monitress,  to  more  sober 
deUberations,  under  her  advice  he  soUcits  the  opinion  of  his  friend 
Lord  Harcourt,  and  wisely  consents  to  abide  his  direction.  The  Earl 
admonishes  him  in  the  foUowing  terms:-— 

'*  Harcourt  House,  April  25, 1801. 

''  Sir, — You  have  imposed  on  me  the  ungracious  task  of  discou- 
raging the  pleasing  prospects  of  youthfrd,  but  by  no  means,  a  blam- 
able  ambition;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  an  honest  man,  when  appUed  to, 
to  give  his  opinion  with  plain  sincerity;  and  therefore,  in  one  word,  I 
tell  you,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  impracticabiUty  of  your  plan; 

*  A  very  incorrect  account  of  the  ahove  incident  appeared  in  Colbam*s  New 
Monthly  Magazine  for  January  last,  under  the  titie,  **  Ellistoniana." — EdUor  tf 
tjltf  <«  Elluton  PAFsas." 
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and  my  reasons  are,  in  the  first  place,  my  firm  belief  that  the  King 
would  not  be  inclined  to  grant  another  patent;  and  that,  were  his  Ma- 
jesty so  disposed,  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  existing  patentees  wovkl 
induce  his  Majesty  to  yield  to  the  prayer  of  their  petition  against  the 
establishment  of  a  third  winter  theatre.  In  the  next  place,  the  magis- 
trates would  probably  remonstrate  against  the  introduction  of  a  new 
place  of  public  amusement,  as  imfortunately  theatres  are  becoming 
more  and  more  the  refuge  of  idlers  rather  than  the  resort  of  men  of 
taste.  Recollect,  too,  the  existing  theatres  have  been  enlarged,  to 
meet  the  extended  population  of  the  town;  and  if  you  were  permitted 
to  examine  their  accounts  at  the  termination  of  each  season,  you  would 
perhaps  find  that  the  number  of  persons  who  frequent  plays  scarcely 
remunerate  the  exertions  of  the  two  houses.  Some  fortunate  seasons 
certainly  transpire;  but  to  what  costly  and  precarious  expedients  are 
the  managers  compelled!  The  pure  drama  has  but  little  attraction 
for  the  unhappy  fancy  of  the  day.  How  is  success  at  present  calcu- 
lated on? — a  five-act  farce  composed  of  such  characters  as  never  did 
yet  exist,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  some  forced,  or  sickly  senti- 
ment, supported  by  grimace  or  buffoonery,  with  the  motley  train  of 
processions,  battles,  spectres,  pantomimes,  and  Scaramouch  ballets.  I 
should  regret  that  you,  sir,  should  administer  to  this  perversion  of  a 
noble  study;  but  this  you  must  do,  should  your  object  be  pecuniary 
success  in  any  new  theatrical  speculation. 

"  Having  now  honestly  placed  before  you  my  impressions  on  your 
proposed  scheme,  I  have  only  to  assure  you  of  my  good  wishes  and 
ready  advice  on  all  occasions.  Pray  give  my  comp^ents  to  Mrs. 
Elliston.  Haboourt." 

The  foregoing  letter,  reader,  was  written  in  the  year  1801.  Shade 
of  the  Earl!  what  would  have  been  his  language  in  1841? 

On  the  first  of  August,  a  fete  dramatique  took  place  at  Radipole, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth — a  kind  of 
masque  champetrey  projected,  and  given  by  her  royal  highness  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  accompanied  by  other  branches'  of  the  family,  and 
many  of  the  nobility.  A  superb  tent  was  erected  for  the  reception  of 
their  Majesties,  before  whom,  as  they  approached,  young  dan^ls,  in 
the  character  of  Dryads,  tripped,  and  carolled,  scattering  flowerets  and 
devices.  Then  commenced  the  entertainment  by  an  agrestic  masque- 
rade :  a  party  of  comedians,  attired  as  gipsies,  being  grouped  under  a 
hedge  in  the  distance,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  pansied  stage. 
Here  was  a  King  mightier  than  George  of  England,  and  a  Queen  oier 
spells  more  potent  than  the  flag  of  Britain;  for  here,  enthroned,  were 
Oheron  and  Titania — here,  Puck  and  Pease-blossom,  and  here — 

**  OTer  hill— over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park— over  pale, 

ThoroQgh  flood,  thorough  fire,** 

a  handful  of  fairies,  outstripping  far  the  Alpine  progress  of  tiie 
hero  of  Marengo.  Music,  too,  breaking  in  didcet  sounds  the  willing 
air,  joined  the  conspiracy  to  charm  and  captivate.  All  was  as  yet  il- 
lusion, till  Oberan  and  his  filmy  train,  condensed  once  more  to  a  state 
of  man  by  the  mortal  visitation  of  thirst  and  hunger,  gave  ample  proof 
that  not  all  the  acorns  Nature  had  ever  yet  showered  on  the  ground' 
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would  have  supplied  one  tolerable  cap;  and  as  to  ^  a  little  mashiooiii- 

table  spread,"  we  fear  such  fungus  bit  of  furniture,  with  pedicle  to 

booty  would  searoelj  have  yielded  a  mouihftd  for  the  condition  of  tiie 

flesh.    It  was  at  tins  period  of  the  entertainment,  when  EUiston  (who 

had  been  again  engaged  by  the  Wejrmouth  manager  at  the  exprev 

desire  of  his  Majesty)  appeared  before  the  delighted  party  in  ^e  more 

mundane  quality  of  Herald  of  the  British  arms!     The  Danidi  fleet 

had  been  Just  destroyed  by  Lord  Nelson;  and  in  the  same  year,  the 

fVeach  had  been  d^eated  by  Abercrombie  at  Alexandria.    Elllgtoa 

k^ing  the  captured  ensigns  of  yictory  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  repeated 

a  poetic  address,  written  expressly  by  the  Princess  Amelia;  the  snb- 

jouoed  is  an  extract  4 — 

*<  Weleome,  my  liege,  my  ever  hononr'd  lord  t 
Oh,  were  it  mine,  in  action  or  in  word. 
My  zeal,  my  loyalty,  my  duteous  love 
To  thee,  the  &ther  of  our  land,  to  prove ! 

"  See,  the  flosh'd  eheek,  so  lately  pale  with  fiear, 
Receives  the  grateful,  the  ecstatic  tear — 
The  quivering  lip,  now  trembling  with  delight, 
Fain  would  articulate,  confess  anght, 
How  deep  affection's  root  stUl  deeper  grows, 
Which  to  thy  worth,  progressive  nrmness  owes. 

"  As  o*er  the  hidden  riches  of  the  main, 
Thy  conquering  navy  rides  wiUi  pride,— disdain. 
In  search  of  knowledge  whi^  it  values  more, 
So  o'er  Time's  ojSerines  doth  thy  spirit  soar — 
Call  on  the  hovVing  shades  of  Minden's  plain. 
On  Nelson's  heroes,  victors  on  the  main, 
That  they  may  aid  this  ill-sufficient  lay 
To  bless  thee,  Brunswick,  and  preserve  thy  day  !" 

The  applause  which  followed  this  recital  had  scarcely  ceased,  when 
Elliston,  a  new  impersonation — '*  forsooth,  took  on  liim  as  a  conjuror;** 
and  in  the  garb  of  ^  Philippus  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Botnbastus  ParO" 
celsus  de  Hohenbeim^  or  more  familiarly,  as  the  renowned  Paracelsus^ 
presented  himsdf  again  on  the  parterre.  In  this  he  was  very  happy: 
sustaining  the  part  of  the  magician,  with  timely  aDusions  to  the  nuurtial 
glories  of  England— that  the  genius  of  Britain  was  in  fact  the  long- 
dreamt-of  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  valour  of  hei*  sons,  that  moral 
elixir,  diffusing  unanimity  and  peace  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world.  This  tissue  of  clap-trap  being  dexterously  spun  and  admirably 
measured  out,  was  received  of  course  with  no  less  applause  than  every^ 
thing  else  which  had  preceded.  The  king  was  mightily  pleased;  and 
tlie  whole  court  therefore  obediently  gratified;  while  the  royal  hostess, 
the  princess,  expressed  herself  in  terms  highly  complimentary  to  the 
exertions  of  the  favourite  comecUan.  There  was  but  one  slight  failure 
in  the  whole  entertainment.  A  young  vocalist,  of  some  promise,  be- 
longing to  the  Weymouth  company,  having  been  appointed  to  sing 
one  of  Dibdin's  ballads,  in  the  costume  of  a  sailor,  was  seized  by 
sudden  panic  on  being  brought  into  the  presence  of  real  majesty,  and 
Biost  piteoudy  broke  down  at  the  first  stansa.  His  dieek  fauly  stnidc 
ha  coloors;  lus  whistle  failed  him,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  British  tmr 
^  stack  in  his  throat"  The  king  good-hamo«redly  observed,  it  was 
IIm  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  an  Engfi^  sailor  fri^ened.  Otber 
jemx  sehmques  followed,  and  the  day  passed  off  with  well-mecited  ^dat* 
The  king  and  part  of  his  fieuouly  visited  the  theatre  that  veiy  night. 
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Elustoh  having  transmitted  all  theae  fine  acooonts  to  his  wile,  at 
Bath,  she  writes  the  following  to  his  uncle,  the  Doctor,  who  was  at 
that  time  residing  at  Westminster : — 

*'  Bath,  Augntt  20, 1801. 

**  My  deak  Sib, — ^As  I  know  the  pleasure  jon  always  fleel  in  hear* 
ing  good  news  of  ourselves,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  short  state* 
ment  of  Mr.  EUiston's  progress  at  Weymouth.  He  tells  me  that  the 
royal  family  witnessed  all  his  performances,  and  said  so  many  handsome 
things  of  him,  that  had  he  not  been  writing  to  me,  his  sense  of  modes^ 
would  have  withheld  him  from  repeating  them.  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  Princess  EliEabeth,  at  Radipole,  he  was  entrusted  witib 
the  wh(ie  management.  The  king  presented  him  with  twenty-five 
guineas,  the  queen,  with  ten,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  twelve,  and  he 
received  ten  in  addition  from  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 

Mr.  Elliston  has  been,  during  the  last  fortnight,  at  Plymouth,  where 
he  found  a  depressed  state  of  theatricals;  but  ihe  princess  interested 
herself  in  his  favour, — ^writing  to  the  Countess  of  Ely,  who  with  othecB 
of  the  nobility,  residing  around,  patronized  him.  Believe  me,  mj 
dear  sir,  I  mostly  value  all  this  because  I  am  sure  his  diligence  will 
recommend  him  to  your  regard,  and  confirm  the  generous  friendship 
felt  for  him  by  Lord  Harcourt  Of  my  husband's  talents,  I  think 
highly,  (if  I  might  venture  such  judgment  as  my  own;)  but  I  am  sure 
the  increasing  &vour  of  personages  so  exalted  as  those  I  have  named 
is  greatly  owing  to  the  esteem  they  have  for  him  as  a  gentleman:  thia 
point,  I  trust  he  will  long  bear  in  mind.  I  bless  God  that  our  pros- 
pects are  so  good;  and  I  pray  blessings  <m  those  who  have  been  the 
instruments  in  His  hands  of  conferring  on  us  so  much  comfiMi;.  Your 
god-daughter,  Eliza,  has  had  the  hoopii^-cough,  but  is  now  fast  re- 
covering— the  other  two  continue  welL  I  have  ventured  to  send  yes 
half-a-dozen  of  our  Bath  cheeses,  as  you  may  have  some  friends  near 
you  whom  you  might  wish  to  oblige  with  a  sample,  as  well  as  for  joor 
own  use.     And  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  all  respect  and  gratitude, 

"  Your  dutiful  niece, 


<^ 


To  this  the  Doctcn:  made  a  most  affectionate  reply,  oongratulating 
his  nephew  <m  the  brilliancy  of  his  prospects,  and  reoommending  him 
to  look  on  these  late  favours  rather  as  encouragement  to  exertion  ihaat 
as  any  temptation  to  frivolity  or  r^>08e.  ^  And  begging  pardon," 
continues  he.  ^<for  quoting  Greek  to  that  sex  whose  oceupations  should 
always  be  strictly  fnninine,  I  would  remind  him  ef  the  wise  exhor- 
tation^-aicy  apufrtvuv,  and  to  think  nothing  aehieved  whilst  anything 
remains  unaccomplished." 

As  we  have  professed  in  the  outset,  so  will  we  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve to  the  end,  the  diaracter  of  fidelity  in  these  pages,  nor,  in 
tenderness  to  the  memory  of  our  subject,  cast  a  veil  over  facts  whiok 
might  operate  as  a  lesson  to  later  generatdons,  or  heeome  useful  to 
others  in  a  similar  eareer  to  his  own.     Tlie  truly  pax^ental  letter  which 
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we  have  just  noticed,  while  it  filled  our  adventurer  with  ezultationy 
might  liave  taught  him  also  the  value  of  a  good  name.  Within  two 
months  of  its  receipt,  the  following  was  addressed  to  EUistony  written 
by  his  sincere  friend  Mr.  Rundall,  brother  to  his  wife: — 

"  My  dear  Robert, — I  have  heard  a  piece  of  intelligence  which 
has  afHictcd  mc  more  severely  than  anything  which  has  occurred  to  me 
for  many  years.     This,  to  speak  out,  is  your  love  of  gaming!    Dal- 
meida  has  given  me  this  most  unwelcome  information.     He  was  lately 
in  company  with  some  friends — theatrical  and  otherwise;  and  on  men- 
tioning you  with  commendation  and  regard,  a  gentleman  preflcnt-— « 
counsellor  very  high  in  his  profession — acceded  willingly  to  your  public 
talents,  but  pronounced  you  a  determined — an  habiiual  gamestery'^ 
tliat  Knight  was  the  man  who  had  been  the  principal  instmment  of 
your  disgrace,  which,  owing  to  your  easy  temper,  he  found  no  difficult 
task.     Your  exploits  are  the  theme  of  gossip  amongst  the  very  waiters 
at  the  'VVTiite  Hart,  the  frequenters  of  that  house  talking  openly  an& 
before  them,  of  what  you  had  either  won  or  lost  at  billiards  or  with  th^ 
dice.     You  will  gain  the  character  of  a  blackleg  long  before  you  wilS. 
acquire  wit  enough  to  live  by  his  profession ;   you  will  be  ruined 
fame  and  fortune,  without  the  advantage  of  that  cunning  which  ocoa 
sionnlly  prospers.     Knight  is  a  very  bad  character;  I  have  seen, 
true,  but  little  of  him,  yet  quite  enough  to  know  he  is  not  your  friend 
I  will  not,  my  dear  Robert,  disguise  my  sentiments  from  you,  howeve: 
harsh  they  may  be,  or  however  deeply  they  may  wound  you  for  th< 
moment;  for,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you  may  have  hereafter  cause 
thank  me.     I  am  cut  to  tlie  soul  when  I  contemplate  these  facts,  am 


look  on  you  at  the  same  time,  as  a  husband  and  a  father;  think  of  you 
shame,  too,  should  the  knowledge,  the  hint  only  of  these  reports 
your  uncle— one  who  has  indeed  been  a  parent  to  you,  having  die 
rished  you  in  your  days  of  guiltlessness,  and  forgiven  your 
gressions.     For  the  sake  of  others,  let  me  implore  you  to  reflect!       ^ 
have  not  told  you  all  I  have  heard,  nor  many  malicious  anecdot^^^-9 
which  I  am  still  willing  to  account  untrue.     With  fervent  prayers  fa^^ 
your  happiness,  and  for  the  peace  of  a  wife  you  cannot  too  lughly  valv  ^ 
and  cherish, 

'^  I  am  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  T.  W.  RUKDALL. 
"  East  India  Hoiue,  Dec.  18, 1801.** 

Having  fulfilled  our  duty  by  inserting  the  above,  in  which  we  assure 
our  readers  we  will  not  follow  them  wiUi  any  action  for  slander^  what- 
ever terms  of  reproach  they  may  heap  upon  our  graeelefls  hero^  we 
turn  cheerfully  to  an  incident  which,  if  not  so  full  (^  solid  inatnictioD 
as  Mr.  Rundall's  letter,  will  shew  that  our  subject  could  sometimes  be 
merry  without  sacrifice  of  character: — 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  resided  a  Mr.  SinUi  v 
opulent  woollen-draper — a  man  of  strict  probity  in  all  tranaactiooi  of 
life — ^whose  active  benevolence  and  unassailable  good-hmnoar  kd 
acquired  to  him  the  esteem  of  awide  circle  of  acquaintances.  Hewv 
a  bachelor,  and  at  this  time  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His  iigvR 
was  tall,  his  step  airy,  his  deportment  the  flower  of  politeness,  and  ift 
disputes  he  was  the  very  Atticus  of  parties.  His  dress  was.  tumSj  > 
suit  of  grey;  and  his  hair,  of  which  there  was  a  profusioDy  being  pe^ 
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fectly  white,  whereunto  a  queue  appended,  gave  him  somewhat  of  a 
Sir  Joshua  contour,  though  perhaps  he  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  more  modem  portrait  of  that  precise  merchant,  as  personated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Terry,  in  Poole's  admirable  little  comedy  of  "  Simpson 
and  Co."     While  he  paid  a  marked  deference  to  all  men's  opinions,  he 
had  a  mistrust  of  his  own,  which  was  singularly  curious.      On  a 
sudden  torrent,  for  instance,  which  some  people  would  denominate 
"  cats  and  dogs,"  he  would  merely  apprehetid  that  it  rained;  and  if 
the  house  were  as  suddenly  enveloped  in  flame,  he  would  suggest  the 
expediency  of  quitting  the  tenement.     His  respect  for  the  other  sex 
was  so  profound,  as  to  keep  in  awful  subjection  every  gentler  impulse 
of  the   bosom — ^for  he   was  far   from  a  woman-hater;    on  the   con- 
trary, he  could  not  honour  them  too  highly;   but  it  was  all  honour. 
His  ^'  menage"   consisted   of  a   duplicate  female  attendant,  that  is^ 
two    separate    beings,   but  with   brains  under  the   same  meridian^ 
whose    autumnal   time   of   life    and  counterpart  in  attire  rendered 
them  perfectly  homogeneous.     The  great  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sims 
was  a  painful  precision  in  all  things.     His  hat  always  occupied  the 
left  peg   in   respect  of  his  coat.     His  parlour  furniture  was  cased 
in  cotton  covers,  which  covers  were  again  involuted  by  divers  sheets 
of  brown  paper,  resembling  the  pendent  patterns  in  a  tailor's  shop. 
Everything,  according  to  him,  was  "  to  wear  even;"  if  he  pulled 
this  bell-rope  on  the  first  occasion,  he  would  bear  in  mind  to  handle 
that  on  the  second;  every  chair,  tea-cup,  and  silver  spoon,  had  its 
day  of  labour  and  relaxation;  and  had  he  discovered,  that  by  mis- 
adventure, he  had  worn  a  pair  of  shoes  or  grey  stockings  out  of 
turn,  he  would  positively  have  lost  liis  stomach.     In  his  dressing- 
room,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  his  two  waiting-women;  not 
that  he  actually  required  the  services  of  both,  but  by  such  means  the 
reputation  of  each  was  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation;  and  to  conclude, 
whenever  he  retired  to  bed,  he  invariably  crept  up  the  foot  of  it,  that 
his  linen  might  be  without  a  Avrinkle. 

It  may  not  at  once  appear  how  any  sympathies  could  have  existed 
between  a  Milesian  like  Elliston  and  such  a  character  as  this  ;  but 
IVIr.  Sims  was  by  no  means  an  ascetic:  he  was  never  as  wise  as  Ximenes, 
and  not  always  as  moderate  as  Fleury ;  and  in  respect  of  his  little  indul- 
gences, like  the  country  wench,  he  looked  very  much  as  though  he 
had  rather  sin  again  than  repent.  And  why  not?  an  extra  glass  of 
punch,  or  a  visit  prolonged  to  midnight,  constituted  his  excess;  though 
once,  indeed,  he  had  been  known  to  have  so  far  mystified  himself,  as 
to  toast  a  certain  female  of  no  extraordinary  virtue  in  a  tumbler  of 
toddy.  He,  however,  confessed  he  went  for  three  days  unshaved, 
from  tlie  above  event,  as  he  had  not  the  assurance  to  look  on  himself 
in  the  glass  after  so  peccant  an  action. 

Mr.  vSims  was  fond  of  a  play,  and  had  some  taste  for  the  drama. 
He  had  seen  the  best  actors  of  Garrick's  day,  and  could  talk  critically 
on  the  genius  of  "  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Mr.  Sims,  therefore,  became, 
with  other  Bath  people,  known  to  tlie  Elliston  family. 

]VIrs.  Elliston  being  absent  for  a  few  days  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Collins, 
Elliston  was  consequently  left  at  Bath,  en  gar^on.  On  one  of  his 
widowed  afteiiioons,  his  knocker  announced  some  visitor,  and  Mr. 
Sims  himself  deferentially  entered. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Elliston,"  cried  he,  as  he  advanced,  with  a  step 
lighter  than  a  roebuck,  "  have  I  indeed  caught  you!— this  is  charm- 
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ingl — and  how  well  you  look!  Listen :  I  promiBed  your  exocUent 
wife  to  have  an  eye  on  you  during  h^  absence,  and  so  I  wiD,  £ar  jou 
positively  must — ^must,  I  say,  dine  with  me  to  day." 

'^  Dine  with  you,  Mr.  Sims?"  exclaimed  Elliston,  in  a  tone  which 
must  have  been  truly  comic.     ^*  My  good  Mr.  Sims ** 

"  ■  Nay,  nay — I  shall  be  downright  riotous  if  I  hear  any  ex- 
cuses. I  absolutely  must — ^must  have  you.  In  fact,"  continued  he^ 
making  a  leg,  as  he  advanced,  and  tapping  the  tip  of  his  left  fSore- 
finger  with  the  corresponding  extremity  of  the  right,  *^  my  dinner  is 
already  ordered — within  one  hour  will  be  served — ^see,  with  what  little 
ceremony  I  treat  you.'* 

There  was  something  irresistibly  grotesque  even  in  the  propositicm; 
for  though  Mr.  Sims  was  by  no  means  a  stranger  in  the  house,  yet 
the  very  suggestion  of  a  teCe-a'tete  repast  with  the  precise  wcM^en* 
draper,  appeared  one  of  those  things  which,  although  clearly  possible, 
had  still  never  yet  been  known  to  have  transpired.  As,  for  '"^tanw^ 
A  man  shall  not  marry  his  grandmother. 

"  To  day!  saiid  you,  worthy  neighbour?"  demanded  Elliston,  as  he 
passed  his  hand  thoughtfully  across  liis  forehead — ^^  to  day — ^that  is— 
ifiis  day,  is ^ 

'^  Thursday,  I  would  suggest,"  interposed  Sims,  most  apologetically. 

^^Just  so;  and  here  comes  my  friend  Quick,  who  reminds  me 
of  his  promised  visit.  Dinner  on  table  punctually  at  five — "  continued 
Elliston,  addressing  himself  to  Quick,  just  as  ho  entered—*'  not  a 
minute  later;"  which  was  of  course  tlie  first  notice  the  other  had  had 
at  all  of  the  matter,  while  Elliston  himself  was  quite  aware  he  had  not 
a  solitary  cutlet  in  the  house. 

"  But — ^but — ^"  interrupted  Sims,  with  his  fingers  as  before—"  mj 
humble  fare  is  preparing — is  nearly  ready " 

" And  will  be  excellent  when  eaten  cold  to-morrow,"  rejoined 

Elliston;  "  but  to-day — to-day,  Sims,  you  are  wy  guest!" 

The  draper  having  recovered  from  the  shock  which  these  words 
occasioned,  was  evidently  as  pleas<.'d  as  Punch  at  the  propoatioO) 
though  he  looked  on  the  affair  as  one  of  the  maddest  pranks  ever  jet 
attempted— quite  a  Camelford  exploit  of  that  day,  or  Waterford  of 
the  present ;  the  challenge,  however,  he  accepted,  but  to  no  one's  sat' 
prise  more  than  his  own. 

*'  I  will  at  least  apprise  my  domestics,"  said  Sims,  catching  up  bi^ 
luLt  and  cxme,  with  the  intention  of  tripping  off  to  his  own  abode,  bot 
Elliston  grasping  his  arm  witli  considerable  melodramatic  effect,  saidi 
''Not  so,  friend  Sims;  this  is  a  point  easier  settled,  and  our  time  i^ 
short.  Take  your  own  card,  neighbour,  and  just  subscribe  in  pencil 
'  remains  to-day  with  Mr.  EUiston^^  and  I  will  despatch  it  instantly.'* 

The  expedient  was  no  sooner  suggested  than  adopted,  and  £Ilist<Hi» 
taking  Mr.  Sims'  card,  vanished  instantly  from  the  room,  for  the  pur- 
pose already  named,  but  secretly  interpolated  certain  other  words  to 
the  protocol  in  question,  so  that  it  ran  thus — "  Mr,  Sims  rematm  Ah 
cten^  with  Mr.  ElUstoUj  and  begs  theU  the  dinner  he  had  ordered  mojf  ht 
carefully  delivered^  just  as  prepared,  to  the  bearer.^  This  being 
aducved,  Elliston  returned  to  the  apartment;  and  Quick  being  by  tliis 
time  well  assured  some  belle plaisanterie  was  in  blossom,  took  part  in  the 
amicable  contest  of  civil  things  till  dinner  was  announced;  and  thus, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  five,  the  happy  trio  sat  down  together. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  first  cover  removed  than  Simss  wi3i  .w» 
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little  look  of  surprise  and  great  shew  of  satififaction,  exclaimed-—^'  A 
trout!  Mr,  EUiston.  Well,  and  I  protest  a  very  fine  one!  but  tlie 
fishmonger's  a  rogue,  for  he  told  me  mine  was  the  only  one  in  tiie 
market." 

^'  Fishmongers  do  lie  most  infernally,"  observed  Elliston;  ^^  why  he 
told  me  the  very  same  thing.  Come,  a  glass  of  wine!  Had  you  been 
a  married  man  now,  this  little  annoyance  had  never  reached  you.  Ah! 
you  bachelors!  But  peradventure  you  are  one  who,  in  searching  &r 
female  perfection,  can  only  find  it  in  the  wives  of  his  friends." 

Here  Sims  liid  his  face. 

^'  And  then  as  to  a  family,"  interposed  Quick,  ^^your  bachelor, 
by  adoption,  may  pick  and  choose  his  heir;  but  if  he  marries,  he  must 
put  up  with  any  booby  that  providence  assigns  him." 

"  Excellent!"  cried  Elliston.     "  Come,  a  glass  of  wine!" 

A  second  cover  was  now  removed,  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  ad- 
mirably dressed,  was  presented;  at  the  sight  of  which  Sims,  clasping 
his  hands  in  token  of  renewed  astonishment,  exclaimed, 

"  A  shoulder  of  mutton! — why  it  »  a  shoulder — ^the  very  dish  I  had 
ordered  myself." 

''  Similar,  similar,"  interposed  Quick,  laughingly;  <^  a  coincidence.'^ 

Sims  acknowledged  the  correction  by  one  of  ^e  blandest  smiles  in 
nature. 

^'  Coincidences  are  indeed  extraordinary,"  observed  Elliston.  ^*  I 
remember  in  May,  — 99,  the  very  day  Seringapatam  was  taken,  our 
sexton's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twins." 

'^  With  great  humility,  my  dear  Mr.  Elliston,"  observed  Sims,  ^^  that 
may  be  a  coincidence;  but  is  it,  think  you,  so  very — very  remarkable?'' 

^^  Why  Hindostan  does  not  yield  us  cities  every  spring,"  replied 
Elliston,  <^  nor  are  sextons'  wives  brought  to  bed  of  twins  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

^'  And  that  both  of  these  events  should  have  happened  on  the  same 
day  is  at  least  extraordinary,"  added  Quick. 

"  Say  no  more — say  no  more,  I  am  completely  answered,"  rejoined 
Sims. 

Here  Elliston  suggested  another  glass  of  wine  all  round. 

By  this  time  a  third  cover  was  removed,  and  a  tart  very  temptingly 
served  succeeded,  which  Elliston  having  commenced  dividing,  Sims 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  extending  his  hands  over  the  dismantled  tourie 
de pommeSy  screamed  out,  ''An  apple-pie,  as  I  live!  Forgive  me  for 
swearing,  but  I  gave  special  orders  for  an  apple-pie  myself.  Apple 
— apple,  said  I  to  Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  Blowfiower,  and  here  it  is! 

''  Yes,  m  give  up  Seringapatam  after  this,"  said  Elliston,  myste- 
riously; "  but  when  fruit  is  in  season  you  know why,  m  be  bound 

they  have  an  apple-tart  next  door." 

"  Apples  are  unusually  plentiful  this  year,"  observed  Quick. 

''  Come,  another  glass  of  wine!  It  shall  at  least  be  no  apple  of 
discord." 

The  repast  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Elliston,  who  had  pro- 
mised his  guests  a  bottle  of  superior  port  wine,  gave  orders  for  its 
immediate  introduction;  but  in  the  meantime  a  half  Stilton  cheese,  in 
prime  condition,  was  placed  on  the  table. 

We  are  told  that  a  certain  mar^chal  of  France  was  always  taken  in 
convulsions  at  the  sight  of  a  sucking  pig,  that  Tycho  Bndie  swoonad 
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at  the  very  glimpse  of  a  hare,  and  that  the  philosophic  Bayle  was 
seized  with  sickness  at  the  sound  of  water  running  from  a  cock;  but 
the  concentrated  force  of  all  these  phenomena  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
duced a  more  electric  shock  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  tlie  said 
Stilton  cheese  on  the  nerves  of  Mr.  Sims.  Springing  from  his  seat 
ns  though  stung  by  an  adder,  he  gazed  upon  the  dish  before  him  in 
breathhjss  stupefaction,  and  no  sooner  restored  to  strength  of  utterance 
than  he  shrieked  aloud,  "A  cheese!  a  cheese! — and  is  it  possible,  a 
•Stilton  cheese,  too?" 

**  My  good  Sims "  inteiTupted  Elliston. 

" 'Tis  magic !  magic !      Excuse  me  for  swearing  ;  but  I — I, 

myself,  my  dear  Mr.  Elliston,  liave  a  Stilton  too!" 

**  And  what  more  probable?" 

''  But  the  mould! — ^that  fine  blue  mould! — and  all  this   marble 
tracing — 'tis  most  positively  the  same!" 

**  Similar,  similar,"  interj^sed  Quick,  a  second  time. 

'*  Tell  me,"  said  Elliston,  with  an  ineffable  look  of  wisdom,  "  where 
did  you  jmrchase  your  half  Stilton?" 

"  At  Coxe's,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  upon  my  honour,  the  cheese  before  you  was  bought  at  tie 
same  place.  Why,  'tis  the  other  half !  and  your  fine  blue  mould  and 
mai'blc  veining  nmst  inevitably  correspond  to  the  minutest  specL 
The  fact  is,  we  have  been  lucky  to-day  in  hitting  each  other's  taste. 
Come,  the  port!" 

This  lucid  judgment  was  acquiesced  in  by  Sims  with  a  smile  of  the 
most  lavish  admiration,  and  the  cloth  being  removed,  the  host  begin 
to  push  the  bottle. 

In  vain  have  we  collected  all  the  fine  things  that  ti*anspired  firoin 
this  moment.  The  tlu-ee  friends  were  in  considerable  force,  and  the 
decanter  circulated  as  briskly  as  a  hat  in  a  mountebank's  ring.  As  the 
wine  sank,  their  spirits  rose;  Mr.  Sims  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  re* 
inomber  a  song,  and  by  ten  o'clock  there  was  not  a  happier  gentlemiv 
of  three  score  in  the  four  paiishes. 

31  r.  Sims  being  now  sufficiently  far  gone — ^I'ipe  as  his  own  StiltOD^ 
for  the  pui-pose — Ellist<.»n  gave  directions  for  a  sedan  chair  to  be  in 
waiting,  and  collecting  the  crockeiy  of  the  woollen -draper,  which  hti 
lately  graced  the  dinner-table,  he  placc<l  the  pyramidical  pile  on  « 
wooden  tray,  flanking  the  <»ditice  by  the  four  black  bottles  they  had 
ju>t  emptieil.  All  things  being  now  in  I'eadiness,  Mr.  Sims,  much 
against  his  inclination,  was  assisted  into  the  diair,  and  being  seemed 
therein,  the  tray  and  porcelain,  borne  on  the  head  of  a  porter,  like  a 
boiu'd  of  black  [)lnines  in  advance  of  a  solemn  hearse,  led  the  procession 
to  the  Abbey  Churchyard.  The  lx)dy  of  JMr.  Sims,  dancing  between 
the  ])oles,  came  next  in  order,  while  Elliston  and  his  friend,  as  chief 
mourners,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  way  they  reached  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  illustrious  departe<l,  and  having  "  made  wet  their  eyes 
with  ])cnitential  teai's,"  left  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Green  and  Mrs.  Blow  flower. 

Such  was  this  trait  dc  gaiete.  What  time  elapsed  l^efore  poor  Hr. 
Sims  could  acf  juire  courage  to  sur\-ey  himself  again  in  his  glass,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  nor  has  it  ever  reached  our  know- 
ledge when  next  he  ventured  to  encounter  the  cluef  of  the  EQiston 
family. 


AN    HISTORICAL    ROMANCE. 
BT  THE  EDITOB. 


TBS  UIHTOET 

Amid  h  p  oom  hove  ng  o  p  be  earlj 
h  ryofVVndo  Cos  npy  hen^by 
ph        n       f    h  nnei  I   n^j  A    bur 

and  his  knights  for  vhom  1  s  said  Mer  in  reared  a  maeic 
fortress  upon  its  heights,  in  a  great  hall  whereof,  decorated  vrith 
trophies  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  was  placed  the  famous  Round 
Table.  But  if  ^e  andqne  tale  is  now  worn  out,  and  no  longer 
part  of  our  fiutb,  it  is  pleasant  at  least  to  reccffd  it}  and>  mirren- 
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dering  ourselves  for  awhile  to  the  sway  of  £uicv,  to  conjure 
up  the  old  enchanted  castle  on  the  hill,  to  people  its  courts  with 
warlike  and  lovely  forms,  its  forests  with  fiiys  and  giants,  and  its 
stream  with  beauteous  and  benignant  sprites. 

Windsor,  or  Wyndleshore,  so  called  from  the  winding  banks 
of  the  river  flowing  past  it,  was  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
monarchs ;  and  a  legend  is  related  b^  William  of  Malmsbury,  of 
a  woodman  named  Wulwin,  who  being  stricken  with  blindness, 
and  having  visited  eighty-seven  churches  and  vainly  implored 
their  tutelary  saints  for  relief,  was  at  last  restored  to  sight  by 
the  touch  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  further  enhanced  the 
boon  by  making  him  keeper  of  his  pjalace  at  Windsor.  But 
though  this  story  may  be  doubted,  it  is  certun,  that  the  pious 
king  above  mentioned  granted  Windsor  to  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  baint  Peter  at  Westminster,  **  for  the  hope  of  eternal  reward, 
the  remission  of  his  sins,  the  sins  of  his  father,  mother,  and  all 
his  ancestors,  and  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  perpetual 
endowment  and  inheritance." 

But  the  royal  donation  did  not  long  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood.  Struck  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  spot, 
^^  for  that  it  seemed  exceeding  profitable  and  commodious,  be- 
cause situate  so  near  the  Thames,  the  wood  fit  for  game,  and 
many  other  particulars  lying  there,  meet  and  necessary  for  kines, 
— ^yea,  a  place  very  convenient  for  his  reception,*'  William  toe 
Conqueror  prevailed  upon  Abbot  Edwin  to  accept  in  exchange 
for  it  Wakendune  and  Feringes,  in  Essex,  togetner  with  three 
other  tenements  in  Colchester;  and  having  obtained  possesdon 
of  the  coveted  hill,  he  forthwith  began  to  erect  a  castle  upon 
it, — occupying  a  space  of  about  hw  a  hide  of  land.  Around 
it,  he  formed  large  parks,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  fiivoorite 
pastime  of  hunting;  and  he  enacted  and  enforced  severe  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  the  game. 

As  devoted  to  the  chase  as  his  father,  William  Rufus  fi«quently 
hunted  in  the  forests  of  Windsor,  and  solemnized  some  of  the 
festivals  of  the  church  in  the  castle. 

In  the  succeeding  reign — namely,  that  of  Henry  the  First,— 
the  castle  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged — assuming 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  palatial  residence,  having  bcsfore 
been  little  more  than  a  strong  hunting-seat  The  structure  then 
erected,  in  all  probability,  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  upper  and 
lower  wards  of^the  present  pile;  but  nothing  remains  of  it  except, 
perhaps,  the  keep,  and  of  that  little  beyond  its  form  and 
position.  In  1109,  Henry  celebrated  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
with  great  state  and  magnificence  within  the  castle.  In  1122, 
he  there  espoused  his  second  wife,  Adelicia,  daughter  of  God- 
firey,  Duke  of  Louvaine ;  and  failing  in  obtaining  issue  by  her, 
assembled  the  barons  at  Windsor,  and  caused  them,  together 
with  David,  King  of  Scotland,  his  sister  Adela,  and  her  sob 
Stephen,  afterwards  ^^%  ^^  YA^^Uad^  to  do  homaoe  to  his 
daughter  Maud,  widoYi  o?  tVi^^m^xot'ftKOT^  "Ssi^YfiSL 
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Proof  that  Windsor  Castle  was  regarded  as  the  second  fortress 
in  the  realm  is  afforded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
usurper  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  in  which  it  is  coupled 
with  the  Tower  of  London  under  the  designation  of  Mota  de 
JVtndsor,  At  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  it  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  was  continued  in  the  office  of 
keeper  by  Henry  the  Second. 

In  the  reign  of  this  monarch  many  repairs  were  made  in  the 
castle,  to  which  a  vineyard  was  attached, — the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  being  at  this  time  extensively  practised  throughout  Eng- 
land. Strange  as  the  circumstance  may  now  appear.  Stow  men- 
tions that  vines  grew  in  abundance  in  the  Home  Park  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  wine  made  from  them  being 
consumed  at  the  king's  table,  and  even  sold. 

It  is  related  by  Fabian,  that  Henry,  stung  by  the  disobedience 
and  ingratitude  of  his  sons,  caused  an  allegorical  picture  to 
be  painted,  representing  an  old  eagle  assailed  by  four  young 
ones,  which  he  placed  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  castle. 
When  asked  the  meaning  of  the  device,  he  replied,  "  I 
am  the  old  eagle,  and  the  tour  eaglets  are  my  sons,  who  cease 
not  to  pursue  my  death.  The  youngest  bird,  who  is  tearins  out 
its  parent's  eyes,  is  my  son  John, — my  youngest  and  best-loved 
son,  and  who  yet  is  the  most  eager  for  my  destruction," 

On  his  departure  for  the  hohr  wars,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  castle  to  Hugh  de  Pudsey, 
Bishop  of  Dumam  and  Earl  of  Northumberland;  but  a  fierce 
dispute  arising  between  the  warrior-prelate  and  his  ambitious 
colleague,  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  the  latter,  and  compelled  to  surrender  the 
castle.  After  an  extraordinary  display  of  ostentation.  Long- 
champ  was  ousted  in  his  turn.  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
Richard's  capture  and  imprisonment  in  Austria,  the  castle  was 
seized  by  Prince  John ;  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session of  in  the  king's  behalf  by  the  barons,  and  consigned  to  the 
custody  of  Eleanor,  the  queen-dowager. 

In  tJohn's  reign,  the  castle  became  the  scene  of  a  foul  and 
terrible  event  William  de  Braose,  a  powerful  baron,  having 
offended  the  king,  his  wife,  Maud,  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  her 
son  as  a  hostage  for  her  husband.  But  instead  of  complying 
with  the  injunction,  she  rashly  retimied  for  answer — "  that  she 
would  not  entrust  her  child  to  the  person  who  could  slay  his  own 
nephew."  Upon  which,  the  ruthless  king  seized  her  and  her 
son,  and  enclosing  them  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  casde^ 
built  them  up  within  it. 

Sorely  pressed  by  the  barons  in  1215,  John  sought  refuge 
within  the  castle,  and  in  the  same  year  signed  the  two  charters. 
Magna  Charta  and  Charta  de  Foresta,  at  Runnymede — a  plain 
between  Windsor  and  Staines.  A  curious  account  of  his  firantic 
demeanour,  after  divesting  himself  of  so  much  power  and  extend* 
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ing  so  greatly  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  is  given  by  Holinshed: 
— '^  Having  acted  so  far  contraiy  to  his  mind,  the  lung  was 
right  sorrowful  in  heart,  cursed  his  mother  that  bare  him, 
and  the  hour  in  which  he  was  bom ;  wishing  that  he  had  re- 
ceived death  by  violence  of  sword  or  knife  instead  of  natural 
nourishment  He  whetted  his  teeth,  and  did  bite  now  on  one 
staff,  now  on  another,  as  he  walked,  and  oft  brake  the  same  in 
pieces  when  he  had  done,  and  with  such  disordered  behaviour 
and  furious  gestures  he  uttered  his  grief,  that  the  noblemen 
very  weU  perceived  the  inclination  of  his  inward  affection 
concerning  these  things  before  the  breaking-up  of  the  coundl, 
and  therefore  sore  lamented  the  state  of  the  realm^  guessing 
what  would  follow  of  his  impatience,  and  displeasant  taking 
of  the  matter."  The  faithless  king  made  an  attempt  to  regain 
his  lost  power,  and  war  breaking  out  afresh  in  the  following 
year,  a  numerous  army,  under  the  command  of  William 
de  Nivemois,  besieged  the  castle,  which  was  stoutly  defended 
by  Inglehard  de  Acfiie  and  sixty  knights,  Tlie  barons,  however, 
learning  that  John  was  marching  through  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  ravaging  the  country,  hastily  raised  the  siege,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him.  But  he  avoided  them,  marched  to  Stamford  and 
Lincoln,  and  from  thence  towards  Wales.  On  his  return  fiiom 
this  expedition,  he  was  seized  with  the  distemper  of  which  he  died. 

Henry  the  Third  was  an  ardent  encoura^r  of  architecture, 
and  his  reign  marks  the  second  mreat  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
castle.  In  1223,  eight  hundred  marks  were  paid  to  Engelhard 
de  Cygony,  constable  of  the  castle,  John  le  Draper,  and  Wil- 
liam, the  clerk  of  Windsor,  masters  of  the  works,  and  others,  for 
repairs  and  works  within  the  castle ; — ^the  latter,  it  is  conjectured, 
referring  to  the  erection  of  a  new  great  hall  within  the  lower 
ward,  there  being  already  a  hall  of  small  dimensions  in  the 
upper  court.  The  \vindows  of  the  new  building  were  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  at  the  upper  end,  upon  a  raised  dais,  was  a 
gilt  throne  sustaining  a  statue  of  the  king  in  his  robes.  Within 
this  vast  and  richly  decorated  chamber,  in  1240,  on  the  day  of 
the  Nativity,  an  infinite  number  of  poor  persons  were  collected 
and  fed  by  the  king's  command. 

During  the  greater  part  of  Henry's  long  and  eventfid  reisDi 
the  works  within  the  castle  proceeded  with  unabated  activity. 
Carpenters  were  maintained  on  the  royal  establishment;  m 
ditch  between  the  hall  and  the  lower  ward  was  repaired ;  a  new 
kitchen  was  built ;  the  bridges  were  repaired  with  timber  pro- 
cured from  the  neighbouring  forest ;  cert^n  bleaches  in  die  wall 
facing  the  garden  were  stopped ;  the  fortifications  were  sarreyed, 
and  the  battlements  repaired.  At  the  same  time^  the  queen^ 
chamber  was  painted  and  wainscoted,  and  iron  bars  were  plaoed 
before  the  windows  of  Prince  Edward's  chamber.  In  1840^ 
Henry  commenced  building  an  apartment  for  his  own  use  near 
the  wbII  of  the  cast\e,  ci^tj  f^t  lon^  and  twenty-eiffht  Ug^; 
another  apartment  fox  tVie  c^ni^ii  ci(niV:^cs^M;iSX\  «a  a  chapel 
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seveDty  fcet  long,  and  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  along  the  Bomc 
wall,  bat  with  a  grass;  space  between  it  and  the  royal  unrt- 
ments.  The  chapel,  as  appears  from  an  order  to  Walter  de  Grey, 
Archbishop  of  York,  had  a  galilee  and  a  cloister,  a  \oity  wooden 
roof  covered  with  lead,  and  a  stone  turret  in  &ont  holding  three 
or  four  bellfi.  Witbinsidc,  it  was  made  to  appear  like  Btone-work 
with  good  ceiling  and  painting,  and  it  contained  four  nlded  images. 

This  structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  luraer 
the  designation  of  the  Old  College  Church,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  By  whom  it  was  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  the  tomb-house.  Traces  of  its  architecture  have 
been  discovered  by  diligent  antiquarian  research  in  the  south 
ambulatory  of  the  Dean  s  Cloister,  and  in  the  door  behind  the 
altar  in  Saint  Geoige's  Chapel,  the  latter  of  which  is  conceived 
to  have  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  the  older  structure, 
and  has  been  described  as  exhibitbg  "  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
specimens  which  time  and  innovation  have  respected  of  the 
elaborate  ornamental  work  of  the  period." 

In  1241,  Henry  commenced  operations  upon  the  outworks  of 
the  castle,  and  the  three  towers  on  the  western  side  of  the  lower 
ward — now  known  as  the  Curfew,  the  Garter,  and  the  Salisbury 
Towers— were  erected  by  him.  He  also  continued  the  walls 
along  the  south  side  of  the  lower  ward,  traces  of  the  architecture 
of  the  period  being  discoverable  in  the  inner  walls  of  the  bouses 
of  the  alms-knights  aa  &r  as  the  tower  now  bearing  his  same. 
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1'rom  thence,  it  is  concluded  that  the  ramparts  ran  alaa^  the  east 
Bide  of  the  iippcr  ward  to  a  tower  occupi^lng  the  site  of  the 
Wykcham  or  Winchester  Tower. 

The  three  towers  at  the  west  end  of  the  lower  ward,  though 
miicli  dilapidated,  present  uDquestionablc  fbatitres  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  lower  story  of  the  Curfew 
Tower,  which  has  been  but  little  altered,  conaists  of  a  laigc  vaulted 
cliainber,  twenty-two  feet  wide,  with  walls  of  nearly  thirteen  feet 
in  thickness,  and  having  arched  recesses  tcnninatea  by  loopholes. 
The  walla  are  covered  with  tlie  inscriptions  of  pnsoneia  who 
have  been  cunfinetl  within  iL  Tlte  Garter  Tower,  though  in  a 
most  ruinous  condition,  exhibits  high  architectural  beauty  in  its 
moulded  arches  and  corbelled  passages.  The  Salisbury  Tower 
retiuns  only  externally,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  town,  its 
original  aspect.  The  reniiuns  of  n  fourth  tower  are  discernible 
in  the  Governor  of  the  Alms-Knights' Tower;  and  Heury  the 
Third's  Tower,  as  before  observed,  completes  what  remains  of 
the  original  chain  of  fonificatioDS. 


clerks  of  the  works  at  Windsor  to  work 
day  and  night  to  wainscot  the  high  * 
chamber  upon  the  wall  of  the  castle 
near  our  chapel  in  the  upjier  bailey,  so  „  _  ^^^_„_ 
that  it  may  be  ready  and  properly  wiunscoted  on  Fridlf  neA 
[the  24th  occurring  on  a  Tuesday,  only  two  dajB  were  iSowc^ 
mr  the  task,]  when  we  come  there,  with  boordi  n£eied  mi 
coloured,  so  that  nothing  be  found  reprebeonblB'  in  thit 
wainscot;  and  b\bo  to  m&Vc  aV  c«e\i  s^iAfc <:(  thfc  «Rd  dumba 
one  glass  window,  oa  the  otfUa4B  *A  «» "issnia  -muftm  A«A 
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gable,  so  that  when  the  inner  window  shall  be  closed,  the  glass 
windows  may  be  seen  outside." 

The  following  year  the  works  were  suspended,  but  they  were 
afterwards  resumed  and  continued,  with  few  interruptions ;  the 
keep  was  new  constructed ;  a  stone  bench  was  fixed  in  the  wall 
near  the  grass-plot  by  the  king's  chamber ;  a  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  ditch  to  the  king's  garden,  which  lay  oul^de  the  walls ; 
a  barbican  was  erected,  to  which  a  portcullis  was  subsequently 
attached;  the  bridges  were  defended  oy  strong  iron  chains;  the 
old  chambers  in  the  upper  ward  were  renovated ;  a  conduit  and 
lavatory  were  added;  and  a  fountain  was  constructed  in  the 
garden. 

In  this  reign,  in  all  probability,  the  Norman  Tower,  which  now 
forms  a  gateway  between  the  middle  and  the  upper  ward,  was 
erected.  This  tower,  at  present  allotted  to  the  housekeeper  of  the 
castle.  Lady  Mary  Fox,  was  used  as  a  prison-lodging  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First's  time ;  and  many  noble  and  gallant 
captives  have  left  mementos  of  their  loyalty  and  ill  &te  upon  its 
walls. 
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In  1260,  Henry  received  a  visit  at  Windsor  from  his  daughter 
Margaret,  and  her  husband,  Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  ocot- 
land.  The  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  during  her  stay  at  the 
castle. 

In  1264,  during  the  contest  between  Henry  and  the  barons, 
the  valiant  Prince  Edward,  his  son,  returning  from  a  succettfol 
expedition  into  Wales,  surprised  the  citizens  of  liondon,  and 
carrying  off  their  military  chest,  in  which  was  much  treasure, 
retired  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  strongly  garris<med  it  The 
queen  Eleanor,  his  mother,  would  fain  have  joined  him  there, 
but  she  was  driven  back  by  the  citizens  at  London  Bridffe»  and 
compelled  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  at  Saint  Paul's. 

Compelled,  at  len^h,  to  surrender  the  castle  to  the  baroni) 
and  to  depart  from  it  with  hb  consort,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  the 
brave  prince  soon  afterwards  recovered  it,  but  was  again  forced 
to  dehver  it  up  to  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
appointed  Geonrey  dc  Langele  governor.  But  diough  frequently 
wrested  from  him  at  this  period,  Windsor  Castle  was  never  long 
out  of  Henry's  possession ;  and  in  1265,  the  chief  citizens  of 
London  were  imprisoned  till  they  had  paid  the  heavy  fine  im- 
posed upon  them  for  their  adherence  to  Simon  de  Montford, 
who  had  been  just  before  slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham. 

DuHng  this  reign,  a  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  thunder  oc- 
curred, which  tore  up  several  great  trees  in  the  park,  shook  the 
castle,  and  blew  down  a  part  of  the  building  in  which  the  queen 
and  her  fiunily  were  lodged,  but  happily  without  doing  them 
injury. 

Four  of  the  children  of  Edward  the  First,  who  was  blessed 
with  numerous  ofispring,  were  bom  at  Windsor;  and  as  he  fie- 
(juently  resided  at  the  castle,  the  town  began  to  increase  in 
importance  and  consideration.  By  a  charter  ^pranted  in  1276, 
it  was  created  a  free  borough,  and  various  privileges  were  con- 
ferred on  its  inhabitants,  Stow  tells  us  that,  in  1295,  <*  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  there  suddenly  arose  such  a  fire  in  the 
castle  of  Windtor,  that  many  offices  were  therewith  conmimed, 
and  many  goodly  images,  made  to  beautify  the  buildings^  de&ced 
and  deformed." 

Edward  the  Second,  and  his  beautiful  but  perfidious  aueem 
Isabella  of  France,  made  Windsor  Castle  their  ficeauent  node; 
and  here,  on  the  13th  day  of  November,  1312,  at  forty  mmulefl 
past  five  in  the  morning,  was  bom  a  prince,  over  whose  nir 
tivi^  the  wizard  Merlin  must  have  presided.  Baptiied  within 
the  old  chapel  by  the  name  of  Edward,  this  pnnoe  baeanie 
afterwards  the  third  monarch  of  the  name,  and  the  greatM^  and 
was  also  styled  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Edwabo  or  Wmioft 
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OOKPBUmO  THE  TKIBD  QBXXT  EPOCH  IN  THE  HI0TOET  OV  THE  Cimx  ;— 'AJOO 
■aEWlMU  HOW  THE  HOST  NOBLE  OBDEB  OV  THE  OABTEB  WAB  XNBTITUTED. 

SmoNOLT  attached  to  the  place  of  his  birth^  Edward  the  Third, 
by  his  letters  patent,  dated  from  Westminster,  in  the  twen^- 
eeoood  year  of  his  reign,  new  founded  the  ancient  chapel  estab- 
lished by  Henry  the  First,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin,  Saint 
Greorge  of  Cappadocia,  and  Saint  Edward  the  Confessor ;  or- 
daining that  to  the  eight  canons  appointed  by  his  predecessor, 
there  should  be  added  one  custos,  fifteen  more  canons,  and 
twenty-four  alms-knights;  the  whole  to  be  maintained  out  of 
the  revenues  with  which  the  chapel  was  to  be  endowed.  The 
institution  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  by  a  bull 
issued  at  Avignon,  the  13th  November,  1361. 

In  1349,  before  the  foundation  of  the  college  had  been  con- 
firmed, as  above  related,  Edward  instituted  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  The  origin  of  this  illustrious  order  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. By  some  writers  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Richard  Cceur 
de  lion,  who  is  said  to  have  girded  a  leathern  band  round  the 
legs  of  his  bravest  knights  in  Palestine.  By  others  it  has  been 
asserted  that  it  arose  m)m  the  word  '^  garter"  having  been  used 
as  a  watchword  by  Edward  at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  Others  again 
have  stoutly  maintained  that  its  ring-like  form  bore  mystenous 
reference  to  the  Round  Table.  But  the  popular  legend,  to  which, 
despite  the  doubts  thrown  upon  it,  credence  still  attaches,  declares 
its  origin  to  be  as  follows :  Joan,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  a  beau- 
tifiil  £me,  of  whom  Edward  was  enamoured,  while  dancing  at  a 
high  festival,  accidentally  slipped  her  garter,  of  blue  embroidered 
velvet  It  was  picked  up  by  her  royal  partner,  who,  noticing 
tKe  significant  looks  of  his  courtiers  on  the  occasion,  used  the 
words  to  them,  which  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  the  order, 
**  Horn  soit  qui  mat  y  pense  ;"  adding,  that  '^  in  a  short  time  they 
should  see  that  garter  advanced  to  so  high  honour  and  estimation, 
BB  to  account  themselves  happy  to  wear  it." 

But  whatever  may  have  originated  the  order,  it  unquestion- 
ably owes  its  establisnment  to  motives  of  policy.  Wise  as  valiant, 
and  bent  upon  prosecuting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
Edward,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  his  object,  resolved  to  collect 
beneath  his  standard  the  best  knights  in  Europe,  and  to  lend  a 
colour  to  the  desi^,  he  gave  forth  that  he  intended  a  restoration 
of  Eing  Arthur's  Kound  Table,  and  accordingly  commenced  con- 
structing within  the  casde  a  large  circular  building  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter,  in  which  he  placed  a  round  table.  On  the 
completion  of  the  work,  he  issued  proclamations  throughout 
i^ogland,  Scotland,  France,  Burgundy,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and 
the  Empire,  inviting  all  knights,  desirous  of  approving  thak 
valour^  to  a  solemn  feast  and  jousts  to  be  lioViexk^VOoaaVilEi^  cwhSCm^ 
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of  Windsor,  on  Saint  George's  Day,  1346.  The  scheme  tos 
completely  successful.  The  flower  of  the  chivahy  of  Europe— 
excepting  that  of  Philip  the  Sixth  of  France,  who,  seeing  thioo^ 
the  design,  interdicted  the  attendance  of  his  luiights — ^wcre 

E resent  at  the  tournament,  which  was  graced  by  Edward  and 
is  chief  nobles,  together  with  his  queen  and  three  hundred  of  her 
fairest  dames,  "  adorned  with  all  imaginable  gallantir.''  At  tins 
chivalrous  convocation  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
was  arranged ;  but  before  its  final  establishment  Edward  assem- 
bled his  principal  barons  and  knights,  to  determine  upon  the  re- 
gulations, when  it  was  decided  that  the  number  should  be  limited 
to  twenty-six. 

The  first  installation  took  place  on  the  anniversary  of  Saint 
George,  the  patron  of  the  order,  1349,  when  the  kms^  accom- 
panied by  the  twenty-five  kniffhts-companions,  attired  m  cowns 
of  russet,  with  mantles  of  fine  blue  woollen  cloth,  powderea  with 
garters,  and  bearing  the  other  insignia  of  the  order,  marched, 
bareheaded,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  George, 
then  recently  rebuilt,  where  mass  was  performed  by  WiDiam 
Edington,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  after  which  they  partook  of 
a  magnificent  banquet  The  festivities  were  continued  finr 
several  days.  At  the  jousts  held  on  this  occasion,  David,  King 
of  Scotlana,  the  Lord  Charles  of  Blois,  and  Ralph,  Earl  of  £u  ana 
Guisnes,  and  constable  of  France,  to  whom  the  chief  prize  of  the 
day  was  adjudged,  with  others,  then  prisoners,  attended.  Tlie 
harness  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  embroidered  with  a  pale  of  red 
velvet,  and  beneath  it  a  red  rose,  was  provided  at  Edward's  own 
charge.  This  suit  of  armour  was,  until  a  few  years  back,  pre- 
served in  the  Round  Tower,  where  the  royal  prisoner  was  con- 
fined. Edward's  device  was  a  white  swan,  gorged  or,  with  the 
*^  daring  and  inviting"  motto, —  , 

Mas  4^9  tf)e  tostf)e  Kboan 

jDfi  (Siot>*fi  0oul  i  am  tt)6  tnan. 

The  insignia  of  the  order  in  the  days  of  its  founder  were 
the  garter,  mantle,  surcoat,  and  hood ;  the  George  and  collar 
being  added  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  llie  mantle,  as  befiire  inti- 
mated, was  originally  of  fine  blue  woollen  cloth,  but  velvet, 
lined  with  taffeta,  was  substituted  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  left 
shoulder  being  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Saint  George,  em- 
broidered within  a  garter.  Little  is  known  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  early  garter  was  composed ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  hatte 
been  adorned  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  a  budde  of  the  sme 
metal  The  modem  garter  is  of  blue  velvet,  bordered  widi 
gold  wire,  and  embroidered  with  the  motto— <<  Honi  9oii  jut  nml 
y  peme"  It  is  worn  on  the  left  leg,  a  little  below  the  knee. 
Hie  most  magnificent  garter  that  ever  graced  a  sovereign  mB 
that  presented  to  Charles  the  first  by  Ghistavus  AdolplM 
King  of  Sweden,  eac\i  \el\ei  m  xk^  \nai<:to  of  which  WMCottH 
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S)06ed  of  diamonds.  The  collar  is  formed  of  pieces  of  gold 
ashioned  like  garters,  with  a  blue  enamelled  ground  The  letters 
of  the  motto  are  in  gold,  with  a  rose  enamelled  red  in  the  centre 
of  each  carter.  From  the  collar  hanes  the  George,  an  ornament 
enrichea  with  precious  stones,  and  displaying  the  figure  of  the 
Saint  encountering  the  dragon. 

The  officers  of  the  order  are,  the  prelate,  represented  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  the  chancellor,  by  the  ffishop  of  Oxford; 
the  registrar,  dean,  garter  kin^-at-arms,  and  the  usher  of 
the  black  rod.  Among  the  foreign  potentates  who  have  been 
inyested  with  the  order  are,  eight  emperors  of  Germany; 
two  of  Russia ;  five  kings  of  France ;  three  of  Spdn ;  one  of 
Arraffon ;  seven  of  Portugal ;  one  of  Poland ;  two  of  Sweden ; 
six  of  Denmark ;  two  of  Naples ;  one  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem ; 
one  of  Bohemia ;  two  of  Scotland ;  seven  pnnces  of  Orange ; 
and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  different  ages  in 
Europe. 

Truly  hath  the  learned  Selden  written,  "  that  the  order  of  the 
garter  hath  not  onlv  precedency  of  antiquity  before  the  eldest 
rank  of  honour  of  that  kind  anywhere  established,  but  it  exceeds 
in  majesty,  honour,  and  fame,  all  chivalrous  orders  in  the  world.'' 
Well,  also,  hath  glorious  Dryden,  in  the  "  Flower  and  the  Leaf," 
sung  the  praises  of  the  illustrious  institution : — 

<•  Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date, 
Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state ; 
Our  England's  ornament,  the  crown's  defence. 
In  battle  braye,  protectors  of  their  prince ; 
Unchanged  by  fortune,  to  their  sovereign  true, 
For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bound  with  Uae. 
These  of  the  Garter  call'd,  of  fiuth  nnstain'd. 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtained. 
And  well  repaid  the  laurels  which  they  gain'd." 

In  1357,  John,  King  of  France,  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  was  brought  captive  to 
Windsor ;  and  on  the  festival  of  Saint  George  in  the  following 
year,  1358,  Edward  outshone  all  his  former  splendid  doings 
by  a  tournament    which   he  gave    in   honour   of  his    royal 

i)risoner.  Proclamation  having  been  made  as  before,  and 
etters  of  safe-conduct  issued,  the  nobles  and  knighthood  of 
Almayne,  Gascoigne,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  flocked  to 
attend  it  The  Queen  of  Scotland,  Edward's  sister,  was  present 
at  the  jousts ;  and  it  is  said  that  John,  commenting  upon  the 
splendour  of  the  spectacle,  shrewdly  observed  **  that  he  never 
saw  or  knew  such  royal  shows  and  feastings  without  some  after 
reckoning,"  The  same  monarch  replied  to  his  kingly  captor, 
who  sought  to  rouse  him  from  dejection,  on  another  occasion— 
*^  Quomodo  cantabimus  canticum  in  terra  aliena  1" 

That  his  works  might  not  be  retarded  for  want  of  hailds^ 
Edward,  in  the  twentv-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  Jdbn 
de  Sponlee  master  of  the  stonehewers,  with  a  power  not  only 
'^  to  take  and  keep»  as  well  within  the  liberties  aa  mt]bL^>s&^^a^ 
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many  masons  and  other  artificers  as  were  necessairy^  and  to 
convey  them  to  Windsor^  but  to  arrest  and  imprison  such  as 
should  disobey  or  refuse ;  with  a  command  to  all  sherifiy  mayon^ 
baili£b»  &&»  to  assist  him."  These  powers  were  fully  acted  uxyn 
at  a  later  period,  when  some  of  the  workmen,  having  left  their 
employment,  were  thrown  into  Newgate;  while  the  place  of 
others,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  a  pestilence  then  raging  in 
the  castle,  was  supplied  by  impressment. 

In  1356,  William  of  Wykeham  was  constituted  superin- 
tendent of  the  works,  with  the  same  powers  as  John  de  Sponlee, 
and  his  appointment  marks  an  important  era  in  the  annals  of  the 
castle.  Originally  secretary  to  Edward  the  Third,  this  remark- 
able man  became  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  prelate  of  the 
Garter.  When  he  solicited  the  bishopric,  it  is  said  that  Edward 
told  him  he  was  neither  a  priest  nor  a  scholar ;  to  which  he  re- 

Elied  that  he  would  soon  be  the  one,  and  in  regard  to  the  other, 
e  would  make  more  scholars  than  all  the  Bishops  of  England 
ever  did.  He  made  good  his  word  by  founding  the  collegiate 
school  at  Winchester,  and  erectine  *New  Colfege  at  Oxford. 
When  the  Winchester  Tower  was  hnished,  he  caused  the  words 
Hoc  FECIT  Wtkeham,  to  be  carved  upon  it ;  and  the  king^ 
offended  at  his  presumption,  Wykeham  turned  away  his  dis- 

Eleasure  by  declaring  that  the  inscription  meant  that  the  castle 
ad  made  hiniy  and  not  that  he  had  maae  the  castle.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence,  that  this  tower,  after  a  lapse  of  four  centuries  and 
a  half,  should  become  the  residence  of  an  architect  possessing  the 
genius  of  Wykeham,  and  who,  like  him,  had  rebuilt  the  kin^^y 
edifice — Sir  Jkffry  Wyatville. 

William  of  Wykeham  retired  firom  office,  loaded  with  honoun, 
in  1362,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  de  Mulso.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  at  Winchester.  His  arms  were  aigenti 
two  chevrons,  sable,  between  three  roses,  gules,  with  the  motto-^ 
^^  Manners  maketh  man." 

In  1359,  Holinshed  relates,  that  the  king  "  set  workmen  in 
hand  to  take  down  much  old  buildings  belonginff  to  the  castle 
and  caused  divers  other  fine  and  sumptuous  woiks  to  be  set  up 
in  and  about  the  same  castle,  so  that  almost  all  the  masons  and 
carpenters  that  were  of  any  account  in  the  land  were  sent  for  and 
employed  about  the  same  works."  The  old  buildings  here  re- 
ferred to  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  palace  and  the  keep 
of  Henry  the  First,  in  the  middle  ward* 

As  the  original  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint  Geoige,  was  demch 
lished  by  E^ard  the  Fourth,  its  position  and  form  cannot  be 
clearly  determined.  But  a  conjectiure  has  been  hazarded  that  it 
occupied  the  same  ground  as  the  choir  of  the  present  chapel,  and 
extended  further  eastward.  ^^  Upon  the  question  of  its  styley"  aaji 
Mr.  Poynter,  firom  whose  valuable  account  of  the  castle  much  in- 
formation has  been  derived,  '^  there  is  the  evidence  of  two  fii^ 
ments  discovered  neax  xSdSia  vite^acorbelanda  piadni^OiEiumatid 
with  foliage  Btxon^j  dos^fi^imii^i^  cii  ^Q[^  i/n^mnML  A^iiii 
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Grothic,  and  indicatmg»  by  the  remaixui  of  colour  on  their  eur* 
fiices,  diat  the  J  belonged  to  an  edifice  adorned  in  the  polychro* 
matic  Btyle^  so  elaborately  developed  in  the  chapel  already  built 
by  Edward  the  Third  at  Westminster." 

The  royal  lod^gs.  Saint  George's  Hall^  the  buildings  on  the 
east  and  north  sides  of  the  upper  ward,  the  Bound  Tower^  the 
canons'  houses  in  the  lower  ward,  and  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  castle,  exclusive  of  the  towers  erected  in  Henry  the  Third's 
reign,  were  now  built  Among  the  earlier  works  in  Edward's 
reign  is  the  Dean's  Cloister.  The  square  of  the  upper  ward,  added 
by  this  monarch,  occupied  a  space  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  and  encroached  somewhat  upon  the  middle  ward.  Ex- 
ternally, the  walls  presented  a  grim,  regular  appearance,  broken 
only  by  the  buttresses,  and  offering  no  other  apertures  than  the 
narrow  loopholes  and  gatewavs.  Some  traces  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  period  may  still  be  discerned  in  the  archway  and 
machecoulis  of  the  principal  gateway  adjoining  the  ilound 
Tower ;  the  basement  chamber  of  the  Devil  Tower,  or  Edward 
the  Third's  Tower ;  and  in  the  range  of  groined  and  four- 
centered  vaulting,  extending  along  the  north  side  of  the  upper 
quadrangle,  from  the  kitchen  gateway  to  King  John's  Tower. 

In  1369,  Queen  Philippa,  consort  of  Edward  the  Third, 
breathed  her  last  in  Windsor  Castle. 

Richard  the  Second,  grandson  of  Edward  the  Third,  firequently 
kept  his  court  at  Windsor.  Here,  in  1382,  it  was  determined  by 
council  that  war  should  be  declared  against  France ;  and  here, 
sixteen  years  later,  on  a  scaffold  erected  within  the  castle,  the 
famous  appeal  for  high  treason  was  made  by  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
Duke  of  Hereford,  against  Thomas  Mowbray,  Didce  of  Norfolk, 
the  latter  of  whom  defied  his  accuser  to  mortal  combat  The 
duel  was  stopped  by  the  king,  and  the  adversaries  banished;  but 
the  Duke  ofLancaster  afterwards  returned  to  depose  his  banisher. 
About  the  same  time,  the  citizens  of  London  havixig  refiised 
Richard  a  large  loan,  he  summoned  the  lord  mayoTi  sCsriffs,  al- 
dermen, and  twenty-four  of  the  principal  citizens^  to  his  presence, 
and  after  rating  them  soundly,  ordered  them  all  into  custody,  im- 
prisoning the  lord  mayor  in  die  castle.  In  this  xeign,  Geofirev 
Chaucer,  <<  the  father  of  English  poetry/  was  a{nx)inted  clerk 
to  the  works  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  at  a  salary  or  two  shillings 
per  dav,  (a  sum  equal  to  £657  per  annum  of  modem  money,) 
with  tne  same  arbitrary  power  as  bad  been  granted  to  previous 
surveyors,  to  impress  carpenters  and  masons.  Chaucer  did  not 
retain  his  appointment  more  than  twenty  montblt  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Gedney. 

It  was  at  Windsor  that  Henry  the  Fourth,  scarcely  assured  of 
the  crown  he  had  seized,  received  intelligence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  firom  the  traitorous  Aumene,  who  purchased  his 
own  safe^  at  the  expense  of  his  confederates.  The  timely  warn- 
ing enaUed  the  king  to  baffle  the  desim.  It  was  in  \x  \ndaot> 
9m>,  that  the  children  of  Mortimer^  Ean  oi  ]A»tdi>  \)tii^  T^^;^aiS»^ 
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successor  to  the  throne,  iFere  detsined  as  boBtages  for  their  &ther. 
Liberated  by  the  countess  dowager  of  Gloucester,  who  contrived 
to  open  their  prisoa  door  with  &lse  Ice)^  the  youthfiit  c^>- 
tives  escaped  to  the  marches  of  Wales,  where,  however,  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  Henry,  and  brought  bftck  to 
their  former  place  of  confinement. 

A  few  yeare  later,  another  illustrious  prisoner  was  brought  to 
Windsor — namely.  Prince  James,  the  son  of  King  Robert  the 
Third,  and  aiterwards  James  the  First  of  Scotland.  This  prince 
remained  a  captive  for  upwards  of  eighteen  years  i  not  being  re- 
leased till  1424,  in  the  second  of  Hentv  the  ^th,  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  then  regent.  James's  captivi^,  and  his  love  for  Jane  of 
Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Duke  oi  Somerset,  and  grand-daughter 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whom  he  was  united,  have  breaUicd  a 
charm  over  the  Round  Tower,  where  he  was  confined ;  and  his 
memory,  like  that  of  the  chivalrous  and  poetical  Surrey,  whom 
he  resembled  in  character  and  accomplishments,  will  be  ever 
associated  with  it 


In  the  "  Eing^s  Quair,"  the  royal  poet  has  left  in  <__, 
meture  of  a  garaeo  nook,  conliived  within  the  dry  woU  (^^ 
dimgean:— 
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"  Nov  m*  lliera  made,  fcit  bj  the  tower'i  mil, 

A  gardan  ftiie,  and  in  the  oornen  wt 

An  arbonr  green  with  wasdia  loag  and  imaU 

Ruled  abMit,  and  to  with  leavei  beKt 

Wu  all  the  plaae,  and  havtbora  hedge*  knet. 

That  Ijt  WM  Dooe,  walkLUg  there  fothje. 

That  might  vithin  aoaroe  aiijr  wight  etpy. 

"  So  thkk  the  branobei  and  the  leaviia  green 

Beahaded  all  the  alleji  that  there  were, 

And  midit  of  eTcry  arbour  might  be  feen 

The  aharpe,  green,  iweet  Juniper, 
Growing  lo  bir  with  faranchea  here  and  there, 
That  aa  it  geemM  to  a  lyf  wilhont 
Tba  boBghi  did  epread  the  arbonr  all  abont" 
And  he  thm  describes  the  first  appearance  of  the  lovely  Jane, 
and  the  eSect  produced  upon  him  by  her  charms : — 

"  And  therewith  caat  I  down  mine  eve  again. 
Where  as  I  law  walking  onder  the  tower. 

Full  aecrelly,  new  oomrn  her  to  plain, 
The  fiureat  and  the  netbett  TOtuig£  flower 
That  e'er  I  law,  methonght,  befbre  that  honr ; 

For  which  andden  abate,  anon  did  Mart 

The  Uood  of  all  mj  body  to  mj  beart" 


Henry  the  Fifth  occaBionally  kept  his  court  at  Windsor,  and 
in  1416  entertcuned  with  great  magnificence  the  Emperor 
Sigismiind,  who  brought  with  him  an  invaluable  relic — the 
heart  of  Saint  George,  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  chapter. 
The  emperor  was  at  me  same  time  invested  wim  the  order. 

In  1421,  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth  was  bom  within 
the  castle ;  and  in  1484,  he  was  interred  within  it. 


mnMoa  cmub 


Fnronta  the  fbundatum  Bnd  walls  of  Saint  Qwn^'a  Chapd 
much  dilapidated  and  deca;{red,  Edward  the  Fourth  tesolved  to 
poll  down  the  t»le,  and  bmld  a  Umer  and  itateUer  etmctaie  in 
Its  place.  With  dUi  view,  he  coiutituted  RiobKd  Beauchamp^ 
Bishop  of  Solisburr,  ■urreror  of  the  wcdn^  frmn  whose  deed^ 
arose  the  pment  DeaatiflU  edifice.  To  enable  the  Bishop  to 
accomplish  the  work,  power  wii  given  him  to  remove  ill 
obstructions,  and  to  enlwge  the  ipoca  bv  the  demolition  of  the 
three  bulldinga  then  commonly  ciulod  Clure'a  Tower,  BemeA 
Tower,  and  the  Almoner's  Tower. 

The  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  Beauchamp  proaeeatri 
his  task  is  adverted  to  in  the  patent  of  his  appointment  *tD 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Garter,  the  preamble  wfaoarf 
recites,  "  that  out  of  mere  love  towaida  the  order,  he  iai 
given  himself  the  leisure  daily  to  attend  the  sdvsDcemeDt  aid 
pneress  of  this  goodly  iabric" 

The  chapp]^  bowever,  was  not  com[deted  in  one  nip^  « 
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by  one  architect  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  prime-minister  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  succeeded  Bishop  Beaucnamp  as  surveyor  of  the 
works,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  matdUess  roof  of  the  choir 
and  other  parts  of  tbfi  &bric  were  buUtt  Indeed,  the  frequent 
appearance  of  Bray's  arms,  sometimei  ilngle,  sometimes  impaling 
his  aliiaDeeHi  in  many  parts  of  the  ceiling  and  windowsi  has  led 
to  the  dupposition  that  be  himself  contributed  largely  to  the 
expense  of  the  work.  The  groined  celling  of  the  cbapel  was  not 
commenced  till  the  twenty^eventh  year  St  the  reign  of  Benyr 
the  Seventh,  when  ike  pinnacles  of  the  roof  were  decorated  witn 
vanes,  supported  by  gilt  figures  of  lions,  mtelopesi  greyhounds 
and  dragon8,-^tbe  want  of  whidi  is  itiU  a  detrimmt  to  the 
external  oeauty  of  the  struotOTe, 

''The  main  vaulting  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,**  savs  M«. 
Poynter,  '^  is  perhaps,  without  exceptionj  the  most  beautind  Jpe^ 
cimen  of  the  Gothic  stone  roof  in  existence ;  but  it  has  been  very 
improperly  classed  with  tlu)se  of  the  same  arehiteotural  period  i^ 
the  chapels  of  King|B  College,  Cambridge,  and  Henry  the  Beyentfa^ 
at  Westminster.  The  roonng  of  the  aisle  and  the  centre  oonu-  - 
partment  of  the  body  of  the  Duildmg,  are  indeed  in  that  style, 
but  the  vault  of  the  nave  and  choir  differ  essentially  from  fan 
vaulting,  both  in  drawing  and  construction.  It  is,  in  Act,  ft 
%cagon4mded  yault,  broken  by  WeUh  groifu-^iSMX  is  to  say, 
groins  which  cut  into  the  main  arch  below  the  apex.  It  is  noit 
singular  in  the  principle  of  its  design,  but  it  is  uiuque  in  its  prD»- 
portions,  in  which  the  exact  mean  seems  to  be  attained  between 
the  poverty  and  monotony  of  a  wagon-headed  ceiling,  and  the 
ungraceful  effect  of  a  mere  groined  roof  with  a  depressed  roof  of 
large  span.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  with  a  richness  of 
edect  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  &n  tracery,  it  is  free  from  those 
abrupt  junctions  of  the  lines  and  other  defects  of  drawtog  ineyitr- 
able  when  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  compartments  of  fn^ 
vaiJting  differ  very  much,  of  which  Wng's  College  Cbapel  ex- 
hibits some  notable  instances.** 

Supported  by  these  exquisite  ribs  and  groins,  the  ceiling  is 
decorated  with  heraldic  insignia,  displaying  the  arms  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  Edward  the  Tnird,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward  the  Fourth,  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  Henry  the  Eighth ;  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
France  quartered,  the  holy  cross,  the  shield  or  cross  of  Saint 
George,  the  rose,  portcullis,  lion  rampant,  unicorn,  fleur-de-lis, 
dragon,  and  prince's  feathers,  together  with  the  arms  of  a  multi- 
tude of  noble  families.  In  the  nave  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  of  several  knights-companions,  among 
which  are  those  of  Charles  the  Fiflh,  Francis  the  First,  and 
Ferdinand,  In&nt  of  Spain.  The  extreme  lightness  and  graceful 
proportions  of  the  pillars  lining  the  aisles  contribute  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  this  part  of  the  structure. 

yoL*  ni.  D  D 
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Beautiful,  however,  as  is  the  body  of  the  chapel,  it  is  not  com- 
parable to  the  choir.  Here,  and  on  either  side,  are  ranged  the  stalls 
of  the  knights,  formerly  twenty-six  in  number,  but  now  increased 
to  thii^-two,  elaborately  carved  in  black  oeJi,  and  covered  by 
canopies  of  the  richest  tabernacle-work,  supported  by  slender 
pillars.  Oq  the  pedestals  is  represented  the  history  of  the 
Saviour,  and  on  the  front  of  the  stalls,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chiur,  is  carved  the  legend  of  Saint  Geoi^ ;  while  on  the  outside 
of  the  upper  seat  is  cut,  in  old  Saxon  characters,  the  twentieth 
psalm,  in  Latin,  On  the  canopies  of  the  stalls  are  placed  the 
mantle,  helmet,  coat,  and  sword  of  the  kntghts-companioDs ;  and 
above  them  are  hung  their  emblazoned  banners.  On  the  back 
<^  each  stall  are  fixed  small  enaoieUed  plateE^  graven  with  the 
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titles  of  the  knights  who  have  occupied  it     The  ancient  stall  of 
the  sovereign  was  removed  in  1788,  and  a  new  seat  erected. 

The  altar  was  formerly  adorned  with  costly  hangings  of  crimson 
velvet  and  gold,  but  these,  tc^ether  with  the  consecrated  vessels, 
of  great  value,  were  seized  by  order  of  parliament  in  1642,  amid 
the  general  plunder  of  the  foundation.  The  service  of  the  altar 
was  replaced  by  Charles  the  Second. 

The  sovereign's  stall  is  immediately  on  the  i^t  on  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  and  the  prince's  on  the  left.  The  queen's 
closet  is  on  the  north  side,  above  the  altar.  Beneath  it  is  the 
beautiful  and  elaborately-wrought  framework  of  iron,  represent- 
ing a  pair  of  gates  between  two  Gothic  towers;,  designed  as  a  screen 
to  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  which,  though  popularly 
attributed  to  Quintin  Matsys,  has  with  more  justice  been  assigned 
to  Master  John  Tressilian. 

One  great  blemish  to  the  chapel  exists  in  the  window  over 
the  altar,  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  which  have  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  dull,  colourless  copies  in  painted  glass  of  West's 
designs.    Instead  of 


**  blofihlDg  with  the  blood  of  kiogs. 

And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings— 

Steeping  the  altar  in  rich  suffusion,  chequering  the  walls  and 
pavement  with  variegated  hues,  and  filling  the  whole  sacred  spot 
with  a  warm  and  congenial  slow — ^these  panes  produce  a  cdd, 
cheerless,  and  most  disagreeable  effect 

The  removal  of  this  objectionable  feature,  and  the  restoration 
of  frame-work  and  compartments  in  the  style  of  the  original, 
and  enriched  with  ancient  mellow-toned  and  many-hued  glass  in 
keeping  with  the  place,  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  c6m<- 
pleteness  and  umty  of  character  of  the  chapel.  Two  clerestory 
windows  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  adjoining  the  larger  win- 
dow, have  been  recently  filled  with  stained  glass  in  much  better 
taste. 

The  objections  above  made  may  be  urged  with  equal  force 
against  the  east  and  west  windows  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  body 
of  the  fane,  and  the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle.  The 
glorious  west  window,  composed  of  eighty  compartments,  em- 
bellished with  figures  of  kings,  patriarchs,  and  bishops,  together 
with  the  insignia  of  the  garter  and  the  arms  of  prelates, — ^the 
wreck  gathered  from  all  the  other  windows, — and  streaming  with 
the  ramance  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  broad  nave  and  graceful 
pillars  of  the  aisles, — this  superb  window — an  admirable  spe- 
cimen of  the  architecture  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  designed 
— had  well  nigh  shared  the  fate  of  the  others,  and  was  only 
preserved  from  desecration  by  the  circumstance  of  the  death  of 
the  glass-painter.  The  mullions  of  this  window  being  found 
much  decayed,  were  carefully  and  consistently  restored,  during 
the  last  year^  by  Mr.  Blore,  and  the  ancient  stained  glass  replacecu 
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Not  only  does  S^nt  George's  Chapel  fonn  s  house  of  prajer 
and  a  temple  of  chivalry,  but  it  is  also  the  burial-place  of  kii^ 
At  the  cast  eud  of  the  north  usle  of  the  choir  la  a  plain  fl^ 
bearing  the  irords : — 

■Ini  tfUMTb  IHI.  axit  die  Quitq  Vl|ibtli  WAhOlt. 

The  coat  of  mul,  and  surcoat,  decorated  with  rubies  and  preciooi 
stones,  together  with  other  rich  trophies  once  ornamenting  tbii 
tomb,  were  carried  off  by  the  parliamentary  plunderen,  Edwud^ 
queen,  Elizabeth  Wootlville,  it  was  thought  slept  bende  him ; 
but  when  the  royal  tomb  was  opened  in  1760,  and  ibe  tm 
coffins  within  it  examined,  the  smaller  one  was  found  emptt. 
The  queen's  body  was  Bubse(]uently  discovered  in  a  itone  oof&a  oj 
the  workmen  employed  in  excavating  the  vault  fiir  Geoige  thf 
Third,  Edward's  cuSin  was  seven  feet  long,  and  contained  a 
perfect  skeleton.  On  the  oppoeiu  aisle,  near  the  choir  door, 
as  already  mentioned,  rests  the  ill-fated  Ileniy  the  Sith, 
beneath  an  arch  sumptuously  embellished  by  Heniv  the  Eigbtb, 
on   the   keystone   oi  which  may  still  be  seen  his  arma,  np- 

Srtcd  by  two  antelopes  connected  by  a  golden  cjum 
enry's  body  was  removed  &om  Cbcrtsey,  where  it  was  fint 
interred,  ana  rcburicd  in  1484,  with  much  BoUmnity,  in  1^ 
spot.  Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  ssnctitj  thtf 
miracles  were  Bunposcd  to  be  wrought  upon  his  tomb,  and  fiaHT 
the  Seventh  applied  to  have  him  canonized,  but  the  demandi « 
the  pope  were  too  exorbitant.  The  proiiiqi^  of  lleniy  ui 
Edward  in  death  suggested  the  following  lioea  to  Vvpo  ^-> 
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**  Here*  o*er  the  mAttyr-king  the  marble  weeps, 
And  fast  beside  him,  once  feaf'd  Edward  sleeps  i 
The  grave  imites,  where  e*en  the  grave  finds  rei^ 
And  mingled  li«  the  oppressor  and  the  ^pprest.'^ 

In  the  royal  vault  in  the  choir  repose  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
his  third  queen,  Jane  Seymour^  together  vnith  the  martyred 
Charles  the  first 

Space  only  permits  the  hasty  enumeration  of  the  different 
beautiful  chapels  and  chantries  adorning  this  splendid  fiuie. 
These  are,  Lincoln  Chapel,  near  which  Richard  Beatichamp, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  is  buried ;  Ozenbridge  Chapel ;  Aldworth 
Chapel ;  Bray  Chapel,  where  rests  the  body  of  sir  Reginald  de 
Bray,  the  architect  of  the  pile;  Beaufort  Chapel,  containins 
sumptuous  monuments  of  the  noble  &mily  of  that  name  i  Rutland 
Chapel)  Hastings  Chapel;  and  Urswick  Chapel,  in  which  in 
now  placed  the  cenotaph  of  the  Princess  Chanotte^  seulptured 
by  Matthew  Wyatt 

In  a  vault  near  the  sovereign's  stall  lie  thd  remains  (if  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1805,  and  of  his  duchess,  who 
died  two  years  after  him.  And  near  the  entrance  of  the  south 
door  is  a  slab  of  grey  marble^  beneath  which  lies  one  who  in  his 
day  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  realm,  and  was  the  brother 
of  a  king  and  the  husband  of  a  queen.  It  is  inscribed  with  the 
great  name  of  Charles  Brandon. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  chapter-house,  in 
which  is  a  portrait  and  the  sword  of  state  of  Edward  the  Tlurd^ 

Adjoining  the  chapel,  on  the  east,  stands  the  royal  tomb-* 
house.  Commenced  by  Henry  the  Seventh  as  a  mausoleum, 
but  abandoned  for  the  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  this  struc- 
ture was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Wolsey,  who  intending 
it  as  a  place  of  bunal  for  himself,  erected  within  it  a  sumptuous 
monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  with  eight  large  brazen 
columns  placed  around  it,  and  four  others  in  the  form  of  candle- 
sticks. At  the  time  of  the  cardinal's  disgrace,  when  the  building 
reverted  to  the  crown,  the  monument  was  far  advanced  towarcb 
completion— -'the  vast  sum  of  4280  ducats  bavins  been  paid  to 
Benedetto,  a  Florentine  sculptor,  for  work,  and  nearly  four 
hundred  pounds  for  gilding  part  of  it  This  tomb  was  stripped 
of  its  ornaments,  and  destroyed  by  the  parliamentary  rebels  in 
1646 1  but  the  black  marble  sarcophagus  forming  part  of  it,  and 
intended  as  a  receptacle  for  Wolsey's  own  remains,  escaped 
destruction,  and  now  covers  the  grave  of  Nelson  in  a  ciypt  of 
Saint  Paul's  cathedral 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  not  interred  in  this  mausoleum,  but 
in  Saint  George's  Chapel,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  as  he 
himself  directed,  *'  mid-way  between  the  state  and  the  high 
altar."  Full  instructions  were  left  by  him  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument,  which,  if  it  had  been  completed,  would  have 
been  truly  magnificent.    The  pavement  was  to  be  of  oriental 
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Stones,  with  two  great  steps  upon  it  of  the  same  material.  The  two 

Eillars  of  the  church  between  which  the  tomb  was  to  be  set  were  to 
e  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  chief  events  of  the 
Old  Testament,  angels  with  gilt  garlan(£,  fourteen  images  of  the 
prophets,  the  apostles,  the  evangeusts,  and  the  four  doctors  of  the 
church,  and  at  the  foot  of  every  image  a  little  child  with  a 
basket  full  of  red  and  white  roses  enamelled  and  gilt  Between 
these  pillars,  on  a  basement  of  white  marble,  the  epitaphs  of  the 
king  and  queen  were  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  On  the 
same  basement  were  to  be  two  tombs  of  black  touchstone  sap- 
porting  the  images  of  the  king  and  queen,  not  as  dead,  but 
sleeping,  ^^to  shew,''  so  runs  the  order,  '^that  &mou8  princes 
leaving  behind  them  peat  fame  do  never  die.**  On  the  rig^t 
hand  at  either  comer  of  the  tomb  was  to  be  an  angel  holding  die 
king's  arms,  with  a  great  candlestick,  and  at  the  opposite  comers, 
two  other  angels  bearing  the  queen's  arms  and  candlestickSi 
Between  the  two  black  tombs  was  to  rise  a  high  basement  like 
a  sepulchre,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  king  on  horseback, 
in  armour — ^both  figures  to  be  ^^  of  the  whole  stature  of  a  goodly 
man  and  a  larce  horse."  Over  this  statue  wbb  to  be  a  canopy, 
like  a  triumphal  arch,  of  white  marble,  varnished  with  orientel 
stones  of  divers  colours,  with  the  story otSaint  John  the  Baptist 
wrought  in  gilt  brass  upon  it,  with  a  crowning  sroup  ot  the 
Father  holding  the  soul  of  the  king  in  his  right  nana  and  the 
soul  of  the  queen  in  his  lefl,  and  blessing  them.  The  height  of 
the  monument  was  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  The  number  cS 
statues  was  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  with  forty-fimr 
bas-relie&.  It  would  be  matter  of  infinite  regret  that  this  great 
design  was  never  executed,  if  its  destmction  by  the  parliamentary 
plunderers  would  not  in  that  case  have  been,  also,  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. 

Charles  the  First  intended  to  fit  up  this  structure  as  a  royal 
mausoleum,  but  was  diverted  from  the  plan  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  chapel  by  James  the 
Second,  and  mass  was  publicly  performed  in  it.  The  ceiling 
was  painted  by  Verrio,  and  the  walls  highly  ornament^ ;  bat 
the  decorations  were  greatly  injured  by  the  fury  of  an  anti- 
catholic  mob,  who  assailed  the  building,  and  destroyed  its  win* 
dows,  on  the  occasion  of  a  banc^uet  mven  to  the  p<^*8  noiicio 
by  the  king.  In  this  state  it  contmued  till  the  commeneement  of 
the  Ff  ^^^  century,  when  the  exterior  was  repaired  by  Geoij^ 
the  Third,  and  a  vault,  seventy  feet  in  length,  twenty-eif^tm 
width,  and  fourteen  in  depth,  constructed  witnin  it,  fixr  me  tgo^ 
tion  of  the  royal  £unily.  Catacombs  formed  of  masdve  octan^iw 
{lillars,  and  supporting  ranges  of  shelves,  line  the  walk  on  eilbff 
side.  At  the  eastem  extremity,  there  are  five  nidies;,  and  in 
the  middle  twelve  low  tombs.  A  subterranean  passage  laads 
from  the  vault  beneath  the  choir  of  Saint  George^  altar  to  tbe 
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sepulchre.  Within  it  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  George  the 
Tnird  and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Char- 
lotte, the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  of  York,  and  the  two  last  sovereigns, 
George  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth. 

But  to  return  to  the  reim  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  fix)m  which 
the  desure  to  bring  down  ttie  history  of  Saint  Geoige's  Chapel 
to  the  present  time  has  led  to  the  foregoing  digression.  About  the 
same  time  that  the  chapel  was  built,  habitations  for  the  dean  and 
canons  were  erected  on  the  north-east  of  the  fane,  while  anotl^r 
range  of  dwellings  for  the  minor  canons  was  built  at  its  west 
end,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  fetter-lock,  one  of  the  bad^  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  since  called  the  Horse-shoe  Cloisters. 
The  ambulatory  of  these  cloisters  once  displayed  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  timber  architecture  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  when  they 
were  repaired,  but  little  of  their  original  character  can  now  be 
discerned. 

In  1482,  Edward,  desirous  of  advancing  his  popularity  with 
the  citizens  of  London,  invited  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  to 
Windsor,  where  he  feasted  them  royally,  and  treated  them  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  sending  them  back  to  their  spouses,  loaded 
with  game. 

In  1484,  Richard  the  Third  kept  the  feast  of  Sdnt  George  at 
Windsor,  and  the  building  of  the  chapel  was  continued  during 
his  reign. 

The  picturesque  portion  of  the  castle  on  the  north  side  of  the 
upper  ward,  near  the  Norman  gateway,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
noblest  Gothic  features  of  the  proud  pile,  was  built  by  Henry 
the  Seventh,  whose  name  it  still  bears.  The  side  of  this  building 
looking  towards  the  terrace  was  originally  decorated  with  two 
rich  wmdows,  but  one  of  them  has  disappeared,  and  the  other  has 
suffered  much  damage. 

In  1500,  the  deanery  was  rebuilt  by  Dean  Urswick.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  court,  adjoining  the  canons'  houses  behind  the 
Horse-shoe  Cloisters,  stands  the  Collegiate  Librarv,  the  date  of 
which  is  uncertain,  though  it  may  perhap  be  referred  to  this 
period.  The  establishment  was  enriched  in  later  times  by  a 
valuable  libraiy,  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh. 

In  1506,  Windsor  was  the  scene  of  great  festivity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Philip,  king  of  Castile,  and 
his  queen,  who  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Wey- 
mouth. The  royal  visitors  remained  for  several  weeks  at  the 
Castle,  during  which  it  continued  a  scene  of  revelrv,  intermixed 
with  the  sports  of  the  chase.  At  the  same  time,  rhilip  was  in- 
vested witn  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  installed  in  the  chapel 
of  Saint  George. 

The  great  gateway  to  the  lower  ward  was  built  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  is  decorated 
with  his  arms  and  devices — the  rose,  portcullis,  and  fleur-de-lis^ 
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and  with  the  bearings  of  Catherine  of  Arragon«  In  1528,  Charles 
the  Fifth  visited  Windsor,  and  was  installed  Knight  of  the 
Garter. 

During  a  period  of  dissension  in  the  cotincili  Edward  the  Sixth 
was  removea  for  safety  to  Windsor,  by  the  lord  protector, 
Somerset;  and  here,  at  a  later  period,  the  jrouthfiil  moiiarch 
received  a  letter  from  the  council  urging  the  dismissal  of  Somer* 
set,  with  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  complied. 

In  this  reign,  an  undertaking  to  convey  water  to  the  ctetle  fiom 
Blackmore  rark,  near  Wingneld,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  was 
commenced,  though  it  was  not  till  1555,  in  the  time  of  M^iy, 
that  the  plan  was  accomplished,  when  a  pipe  was  brought  into 
the  upper  ward,  *^  and  there  the  water  plenteously  did  rise  tlmteen 
feet  high."  In  the  middle  of  the  court  was  erected  a  magnificent 
fountam,  consisting  of  a  canopy  raised  upon  colmnns,  gorgeously 
decorated  with  heraldic  ornaments,  and  surmounted  by  a  great 
vane,  with  the  arms  of  Philip  and  Mary  impaled  upon  ity  and 
supported  by  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  gilt  and  painted.  The  water 
was  dischai^d  by  a  great  dragon,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Tudor  arms,  into  the  cistern  beneath,  whence  it  was  ocmveyed 
by  pipes  to  every  part  of  the  castle. 

Mary  held  her  court  at  Windsor  soon  after  her  union  with 
Philip  of  Spain.  About  this  period,  the  old  habitations  of  the 
alms-knights  on  the  south  side  of  the  lower  quadrangle  were 
taken  down,  and  others  erected  in  their  stead. 

Fewer  additions  were  made  to  Windsor  Castle  by  Elisabeth 
than  might  have  been  expected  fit)m  her  predilection  for  it  as  a 
place  of  residence.  She  extended  and  widened  the  north  ter* 
race,  where,  when  lodging  within  the  castle,  she  daily  took  ex- 
ercise, whatever  mi^ht  be  the  weather.  The  terrace  at  thistim^ 
as  it  is  described  by  Paul  Hentzner,  and  as  it  appears  in  Noi^ 
den's  view,  was  a  sort  of  balcony  projecting  beyond  the  scarp  of 
the  hill,  and  supported  by  great  cantilevers  of  wood. 

In  1576,  the  gallery  still  bearing  her  name,  and  lying  between 
Henry  the  Seventh's  buildings  and  the  Norman  Toweti  was 
erected  by  Elizabeth.  This  portion  of  the  castle  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  alterations  and  modifications  made  in  al- 
most every  other  part  of  the  upper  ward  after  the  xestontioii 
of  Charles  the  Second.  It  now  forms  the  library.  A  laigs 
garden  was  laid  out  by  the  same  queen,  and  a  small  gatewar  on 
Castle-hill,  built  by  her — which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 

Seatest  obstructions  to  the  approach,  and  it  was  taken  down  hj 
eorge  the  Fourth. 

Elizabeth  often  hunted  in  the  parks,  and  exhibited  her  skill 
in  archery,  which  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  at  the  butts. 
Her  fondness  for  dramatic  performances  likewise  induced  her 
to  erect  a  stage  within  the  castle,  on  which  plays  and  inteiludsi 
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were  performed.  And  to  her  admiration  of  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff,  and  her  love  of  the  locality,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'' 

Jatnei  thd  First  favoured  Windsor  as  much  as  his  prede- 
cessofi  I  Oifoused  within  its  halls,  and  chased  the  deer  in  its  parks. 
ChfisiiM  th^  Fourth  of  Denmark  was  sumptuously  entertained 
by  him  at  Windsor.  In  this  reign  a  cUilotis  dispute  occurred 
between  th6  klt^  and  the  dean  and  chaiit^t  Mlpdcting  the  repair 
of  A  hteiuah  in  m&  walli  which  wai  not  biroughf  to  issue  for  taree 
yeaiHf  whm,  iftdf  much  ilfgumetiti  it  m$  deddiKi  in  hfwt  of 
thd  mtgy» 

I^tdd  WM  ddfid  at  Wiadior  by  Ohttles  ttid  Ilfiit  tifittt  die 
tMth  yeai*  of  hitf  niwn,  ^hsn  a  bi»qtietintf>hotti6  efisot^A  by 
£liJMib«th  was  taken  aavm,  afid  the  muffms^ht  fountain  con- 
strtioted  by  Qtteen  Mary  demolished.  Two  years  afterwards, 
"  a  pyramid  or  Itrnttm,^  with  a  clocki  bell,  and  diali  wa«  ordered 
to  be  let  up  in  the  frofit  of  th«  (*Astlei  fttid  A  balcotiy  wii  erected 

befitfe  the  room  where  Henry  the  Sixth  was  bom. 

In  the  early  mrt  of  the  year  1642,  Charles  retired  to  Windsor, 
to  idiield  himielf  from  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and  was  followed 
by  A  eommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  prevailed  upon 
him  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  the  impeached  members. 
On  the  &3fd  of  Oetobefi  in  the  same  year.  Captain  Fogg,  at  the 
head  of  A  parliamentariAti  force^  demanded  the  keys  of  the  coll^- 
treAiuryi  and  not  being  Able  to  obtain  them,  torced  open  me 
doorsi  and  carried  off  the  whole  of  the  plate. 

The  plunder  of  the  eoUege  was  completed  by  Vane,  the  par- 
liamentary governor  of  the  castle,  who  seized  upon  the  whole  of 
the  furniture  and  deeorations  of  the  choir ;  rifled  the  tomb  of 
Edward  the  Fourth ;  itnpped  off  all  the  costly  ornaments  ttom 
Wolsey^s  tomb}  defiused  the  cmblazonings  over  Henry  the 
Sixth's  grave }  broke  the  rich  pamted  glass  of  the  windows^  and 
wantonly  destroyed  the  exquisite  woodwork  of  the  choir. 

TowaiSrds  die  olose  of  the  year  1648,  the  ill-fated  Charles  was 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Windsor,  where  he  remained  while  pre- 
paraSons  were  made  for  the  execrable  tragedy  soon  afterwards 
enacted*  After  the  slaughter  of  the  martyr-monarch,  the  castle 
became  the  prison  at  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  Lord  Capel,  and  the 
Duke  of  Hamlltoni  and  other  royalists  and  cavaliers. 

Cromwell  fiequenlly  reidded  witliin  the  castle,  and  often  took 
a  moody  and  distrustful  walk  upon  the  terrace.  It  was  dtifinff 
the  Protectorate,  in  1677|  that  the  ogly  buildings,  appropriAtea 
to  the  nAval  kniightif  stAndtng  between  the  Garter  Tower  and 
Chanoellor^B  Towers  were  ereoed  by  Sir  Francis  Crane* 
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Seventeen  state  apartments  were  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren^  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Johnr  Denham ;  the  ceilings 
were  painted  by  Verrio ;  and  the  walls  decorated  with  exquisite 
carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  A  grand  staircase  was  added 
at  the  same  time.  Most  of  the  chambers  were  hung  with 
tepestrv^  and  all  adorned  with  pictures  and  costly  furniture. 
The  aaditions  made  to  the  castle  by  Charles  was  the  part  of  the 
north  front,  then  called  the  '*  Star  £uildinff,"  from  the  star  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter  worked  in  colours  in  the  front  of  it,  but  now 
denominated  the  **  Stuart  Building,"  extending  eastwEurd  along 
the  terrace  fix)m  Henry  the  Seventh's  building,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  In  1676,  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  and  the  ter- 
race carried  alons  the  south  and  east  fronts  of  the  castle. 

Meanwhile,  the  original  character  of  the  castle  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  Italianized.  The  beautiful  and  picturesque 
irregularities  of  the  walls  were  removed ;  the  towers  shaved  off; 
the  windows  transformed  into  common-place  circular-headed 
apertures.     And  so  the  castle  remained  for  more  than  a  century. 

Edward  the  Third's  Tower,  indifferently  called  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal's Tower  and  the  Devil  Tower,  and  used  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  state  prisoners,  was  now  allotted  to  the  maids  of 
honour.  It  was  intended  by  Charles  to  erect  a  monument  in 
honour  of  his  martyred  father  on  the  site  of  the  Tomb-house, 
which  he  proposed  to  remove,  and  70,000i  were  voted  by  parlia- 
ment for  this  purpose.  The  design,  however,  was  abandoned 
under  the  plea  that  the  body  could  not  be  found,  though  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  where  it  lay.  The  real  motive  pro- 
bably was  that  Charles  had  already  spent  the  money. 

In  1680,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  executed 
by  Strada,  at  the  expense  of  Tobias  Rustat,  formerly  housekeeper 
at  Hampton  Court,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  wiurd. 
It  now  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  same  court.  The  sculptures 
on  the  pedestal  were  designed  by  Grinling  Gibbons;  and  Horace 
Walpole  pleasantly  declared  that  the  statue  had  no  other  merit 
than  to  attract  attention  to  them. 

In  old  times,  a  road,  forming  a  narrow  irregular  avenue,  ran 
through  the  woods  fix)m  the  foot  of  the  castle  to  Snow  HilL  But 
this  road  having  been  neglected,  during  a  long  series  of  yean» 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  underwooa  had  so  much  encroached  , 
upon  it  as  to  render  it  wholly  impassable.  A  grand  avenue,  240 
feet  wide  was  planned  by  Charles  in  its  place ;  and  the  magni- 
ficent approach  called  the  Long  Walk  laid  out  aUd  plaiited. 

The  only  material  incident  connected  with  the  castle  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second  has  been  already  related. 

Windsor  was  not  so  much  fevoured  as  Hjunpton  CbiiJIt  by 
William  the  Third,  though  he  contemplated  alterations  within 
it  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  vmich  it  may  be  matter  of 
rejoicing  were  never  accomplished. 

Queen  Anne's  operations  were  chiefly  directed  towards  thi^ 
parks,  in  improving  which  nearly  AOfiOOL  were  expended.    In 
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1707,  the  cxtcnuve  avenue  mnniiiff  almost  parallel  witli  the  Lena 
Walk,  and  called  the  "Queen's  Walk,"  was  planted  br  her;  and 
tlircc  fears  aftcrwards,acarnagc  road  was  formed  througo  the  Long 
Walk.  A  garden  was  alsoplantied  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle. 
In  this  reicn,  Sir  James  laomhill  commenced  painting  Charles 
the  Second's  staircase  with  designs  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
but  did  not  complete  his  task  tilfafter  the  acceaaion  of  Georee  the 
First.  Thb  staircase  was  removed  in  1800,  to  make  waj  ior  the 
present  Gothic  entrance  erected  by  the  elder  WyatL 

The  two  first  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Hanover  rarely  used 
Windsor  as  a  residence,  preferring  Hampton  Court  and  Ken- 
sington ;  and  cvcD  George  the  Thud  did  not  actually  live  in  the 
Castle,  but  in  the  Queen's  Lodge — a  large  detached  building, 
with  no  pretension  to  architectiural  beauty,  which  he  himself 
erected  opposite  the  south  terrace,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  44,000/. 
With  most  praiseworthy  zeal,  and  almost  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  this  monarch  undertook  the  restoraUon  of  Saint 
George's  Chapel.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1787,  occupied 
three  years,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Emlyn,  a  local  architect. 
T)ic  whole  building  was  rc~paved,  a  new  oltar-scieen  and  ofgao 
added,  and  the  carding  restored. 

In  1796,  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
the  royal  buildings,  and  cfFcctcd  many  internal  arrangements 
Kxlernallv,  he  restored  Wren's  round-headed  windows  to  their 
original  torm,  and  at  tlic  some  time  gothiciscd  a  large  portion 
of  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  upper  ward. 

Before  proceeding  further,  a  word  must  be  s^d  about  the  parks. 
The    Home     Park, 
_^    ;--,— ^__  _  which   lies   on    the 

-  ^^Z7z^^^^^-  --^^  -^-^  east  and  north  sides 

of  the  castle,  is  about 
_^-T^-  four  miles  in  circum- 

~_  ference,     and     was 

enlarged  and  in- 
closed with  a  biick 
wall  by  William  the 
Third.  OatheeM^ 
and  nearly  on  tha 
site  of  the  preaeot 


out  by  ChulM  M 
Second.  Bdow,  on 
the  noitbt  mn 
Queen  AnneV  Jpr* 
deuB,  nnce  itwM 
time  the  dedhi^rf 
the  hill  bu  beeo 
planted  with  tomt 
trees.    At  the  eart 
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terrace  ars  the  beautiiiil  ilopefli  with  a  path  akirting  the 
north  side  of  the  Home  Park,  and  leading  through  diwining 
plaotations  in  the  direction  of  the  royal  farm  and  dairy,  the 
ranger's  lodge,  and  the  kennel  for  the  queen'a  barriera.  This 
park  contains  many  noble  trees ;  and  the  grove  of  elms  in  the 
south-east,  near  the  spot  where  the  scathed  ow  assigned  to  Hems 
stands,  la  traditionaliv  asserted  to  have  been  a  favourite  walk  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     It  still  retains  her  name. 

The  Great  Park  is  approached  by  the  magnificent  avenue, 
called  the  Long  Walk,  laid  out,  as  lias  been  stated,  by  Charles 
the  Secoad,  and  extending  to  the  foot  of  Snow  Hill,  the  sunt- 
mit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  coloeeal  equestrian  statue  of 
Geoi^  the  Third,  by  Westtnacott  Not  far  from  this  point 
stands  Cumberland  Lodge,  which  derives  its  name  from  WilWn, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  whom  it  was  granted  in  1744.  Ae* 
cording  to  Norden's  survey,  in  1607,  this  park  conttuned  30S0 
acres ;  but  when  surveyed  by  Geoi^e  the  Inird,  it  was  fonnd  to 
consist  of  3800  acres,  of  which  200  were  covered  with  water. 
At  that  time,  the  park  was  overgrown  with  fern  and  rushes,  and 
abounded  in  bogs  and  swamps,  which  in  many  places  were  dan* 
gerous  and  almost  impassable.  It  contained  about  three  thou- 
sand head  of  deer  in  oad  condition.  The  park  has  since  been 
thoroughly  drained,  smoothed,  and  new  planted  in  parts;  and 
two  farms  have  been  introduced  upon  it,  under  the  mrection  of 
Mr.  Kent,  at  which  the  Flemish  and  Norfolk  modes  of  huft- 
bandry  have  been  successfully  practised. 

Boasting  every  variety  of  forest  scenery,  and  commanding 
from  its  knolls  and  acclivities  magniticent  views  of  the  caetle,  the 
Great  Park  is  traversed  in  all  directions,  by  green  drives  thread- 
ing its  long  vistas,  or  crosemg  its  open  gladee,  1^  otit  by  George 
the  Fourth.  Amid  the  grgvea  at  the  back  of  Spring  WH,  in  s 
charmingly-sequestered  attuilClon,  itands  a  snuJI  private  ohapel* 
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built  in  the  Gothic  s^te,  and  which  was  used  as  a  place  of  devotioii 
by  Geoi^  the  Fourth  during  the  progress  of  the  improrementB 
at  the  castle,  and  is  sometimes  attended  bj  the  present  queen. 

Not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  the  park  is  Virginia  Water, 
with  its  bright  and  beautiful  expanse,  ita  cincture  of  green  banks, 
soft  and  smooth  as  Telvet,  its  screen  of  noble  woods,  its  Chinese 
fishing-temple,  ita  fiigates,  its  ruins,  its  cascade,  cave,  and 
Druidical  temple,  its  obelisk  and  bridges,  with  numberless  beau- 
ties besides  which  it  would  be  su^rfluous  to  describe  here. 
This  artificial  mere  covers  pretty  nearly  the  same  sur&ce  of 
ground  as  that  occupied  by  the  great  lake  of  olden  times. 

Windsor  Forest  once  comprehended  a  circumference  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  and  comprised  part  of  Buckinghamshire, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Surrey,  and  the  whole  south-east  side 
of  Berkshire,  as  far  as  Hungerford.  On  the  Surrey  side,  it  in- 
cluded Cobham  and  Cbertsey,  and  extended  along  the  ude  of 
the  Wey,  which  mailed  its  hmits  as  far  as  Guildford.  In  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  when  it  was  surveyed  by  Norden, 
its  circuit  was  estimated  at  sevens-seven  miles  and  a  half,  ex- 
clusive of  the  hberties  extending  into  Buckinghamshire.  There 
were  fifteen  wallcs  within  it,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  head 
keeper,  and  the  whole  contained  upwards  of  three  taousaod  head 
of  deer.    It  is  now  almost  whcdiy  enclosed. 


A  PBINCB  of  consummate  taste  and  fine  conceptions,  GefOge 
the  Foiuth  meditated,  aoA  '«\a!(.  u  better^  accomjdidw^  me 
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restoiation  of  the  castle  to  more  than  its  origmal  grandeur.  He 
was  singularly  fortunate  in  hia  architect  Sir  Jeffiry  Wyatville 
was  to  him  wnat  William  of  Wvkeham  had  heen  to  Edward  the 
Third.  All  the  incongruities  of  successive  reigns  were  removed; 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  injuries  inflicted  by  time  repaired ;  and 
when  the  work  so  well  commenced  was  linbhed,  tne  structure 
took  its  place  as  the  noblest  and  most  majestic  palatial  residence 
ia  existence. 

To  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  WyatvHle's  achievements  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work ;  but  a  brief  survey  may 
be  taken  of  them.     Never  was  lolly  design  more  fully  realizeo. 


View  the  castle  on  the  north,  with  its  grand  terrace  of  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  high  embattled  walls ;  its  superb 
facade,  comprehending  the  stately  Brunswick  Tower ;  the  Corn- 
wall Tower,  with  its  gorgeous  window ;  Geoi^  the  Fourth's 
Tower,  including  the  great  onel  window  of  the  state  drawing- 
room  ;  the  restored  Stuart  buildings,  and  those  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  of  Elizabeth;  the  renovated  Norman  Tower; 
the  Powder  Tower,  with  the  line  of  walls  as  far  as  the  Winches- 
ter Tower ; — view  this,  and  then  turn  to  the  east,  and  behold 
another  front  of  marvellous  beauty  extending  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  displaying  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Tower,  the  Chester,  Cluence,  ana  Victoria  Towers — 
all  of  which  have  been  raised  above  their  former  level,  and  en- 
riched by  great  projecting  windows ; — behold  also  the  beautifiil 
sunken  garden,  with  its  fountain  and  orangery,  its  flights  of 
steps,  and  charming  pentagonal  terrace ; — proceed  to  the  south 
front,  of  which  the  Victoria  Tower,  with  its  machicolated  battle- 
ments and  oriel  window,  forms  so  superb  a  feature  at  the  eastern 
comer,  the  magnificent  gateway  receiving  its  name  from  George 
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the  Fourth,  flanked  hy  the  York  and  LancABter  Towet^  and 
opening  in  a  continued  line  from  the  Long  Walk ; — look  at  Saiot 
Gec^e^a  gate,  Edward  the  Third's  renovated  tower,  and  the 
octagon  tower  beyond  it ; — look  at  all  these,  and  if  they  fail 
to  excite  a  due  appreciation  of  the  Kcniua  that  conceived 
ihem,  gaze  at  tho  triumph  of  the  whole,  and  which  Ionia 
aver  all  the  rest, — the  Round  Tower, — mxe  at  it,  and  not  here 
alone,  but  from  the  heights  of  the  Great  Park,  from  the  vistaa  of 
the  Home  Park,  from  me  bowers  of  Eton,  the  meads  of  Clewer 


and  Datchct,  from  the  Brocas,  the  gardens  of  the  naval  knigfata — 
from  a  hundred  points; — view  it  at  sunrise  when  the  royal 
standard  is  hoisted,  or  at  sunset  when  it  is  lowered,  near  or  at 
a  diatanec,  and  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  a  pn^ 
dimous  architect ! 

But  Wyatville's  alterations  have  not  yet  been  fully  conmdered. 
Pass  through  Saint  Geoive's  gateway,  and  enter  the  grand  quad- 
rangle to  which  it  leads.  Let  your  eye  wander  round  it,  beeiniUDg 
with  the  inner  sides  of  Edward  the  Third's  Tower  and  Ueoige 
the  Fourth's  gateway,  and  proceeding  to  the  beautiful  prime 
entrance  to  the  sovereign's  apartments,  the  grand  range  a  win- 
dows of  the  eastern  corridor,  Oic  proud  towers  of  the  gateway  to  the 
household,  the  tall  pointed  windows  of  Saint  Geoige's  Hall,  tha 
state  entrance  tower,  with  its  noble  windows,  until  it  finally  reM 
upon  tho  Stuart  buildings  and  King  John's  Tower  «t  the  bd^ 
of  the  pile. 
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Internally,  the  altcratione  made  by  the  architect  have  been  of 
corresponding  splendour  and  importance.  Around  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  court  at  which  you  are  gazing,  a  spacious 
corridor  has  been  constructed,  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  connected  with  the  different  suites  of  apartments 
on  these  sides  of  the  quadrangle ;  extensive  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  domestic  offices ;  the  state  apartments  have  been 
repaired  and  re-arranged ;  Saint  George's  hall  bas  been  enlaraed 
bv  the  addition  of  me  private  chapel,  (the  only  questionable 
change,)  and  restored  to  the  Gothic  style ;  and  the  Waterloo 
chamber  built  to  contiun  George  the  Fourth's  munificent  gift  to 
the  nation  of  the  splendid  collection  of  portraits  now  occupy- 
ing it. 

"  The  first  and  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  operations 
of  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatviile  on  the  exterior,"  observes  Mr.  Foynter, 
"ia  the  judgment  with  which  he  has  preserved  the  castle  of 
Edward  the  Third.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  and 
with  striking  effect — as  the  Brunswick  Tower,  and  the  western 
tower  of  Creoise  the  Fourth's  gateway,  which  so  nobly  terminates 
the  approach  m)m  ihs  Great  Park.  The  more  modem  buildings 
on  the  north  side  have  also  beea  aarimilated  to  the  rest ;  but  the 
architect  has  yielded  to  no  temptation  to  substitute  his  own  de- 
sign for  that  of  William  of  Wykehun,  and  no  small  difficulties 

VOL.  IQ.  BE 
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have  been  combated  and  overcome  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
outline  of  the  edifice,  and  maintaining  the  towers  in  their  ori^nal 
posilion." 

The  Winchester  Tower,  origia&lly  inhabited  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  was  bestowed  upon  Sir  Jeffiry  Wyatville  as  a  residence 
by  Geoi^  the  Fourth;  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  distinguished 
architect,  was  continued  to  him  for  life  by  the  present  queen. 

The  works  within  the  castle  were  continued  during  the  reiga 
of  William  the  Fourth,  and  at  its  close  the  actual  cost  of  me 
buildings  had  reached  the  sum  of  771,0001,  and  it  has  been 
aseerted  that  the  general  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  has 
exceeded  a  million  and  a  h^f  of  money. 

Tlie  view  from  the  siunmit  of  the  Round  Tower  is  beyond 
description  mi^nificent,  and  commands  twelve  counties — namely, 
Mddkaex,  Essex,  Hertford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Orford,  WUts,  Hants, 
Sturey,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Bedford ;  while,  on  a  clear  day,  the 
dome  of  Saint  Paul's  may  be  distinguished  from  it  Thb  tower  was 
nosed  thir^-three  feet  by  Sir  Jeffrj  Wyatville,  crowned  with 
a  machiolated  battlement,  and  surmounted  with  a  flag-tower. 

The  circmnference  of  the  castle  is  4180  feet ;  the  length  from 
east  to  west,  1480  feet ;  and  the  area,  exclusive  of  the  terraces, 
about  twelve  acres. 

For  the  present  the  works  are  suspended.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  design  of  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville  will  be  fully  carried  out 
in  the  lower  ward,  by  the  removal  of  such  houses  on  the  north  as 
would  lay  Saint  Geotge's  chapel  open  to  view  from  this  side ;  by 
the  demolition  of  the  old  incongruous  buildings  lying  westward  of 
the  bastion  near  the  hundred  steps ;  by  the  opening  out  of  the 
pionted  roof  of  the  library ;  the  repair  and  reconstruction  in  their 
originalstyleoftheCurfew,  the  Garter,  and  the  Salisbury  Towera; 
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and  the  erection  of  a  lower  terrace  extending  outside  the  castle, 
from  the  bastion  above  mentioned  to  the  point  of  tennimuion  of 
the  improvements,  and  accesaible  from  the  town ;  the  conatmctioD 
of  which  terrace  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  disfigoiing 
and  encroaching  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Thames  Street.  This 
accomplished.  Crane's  ugly  buildings  removed,  and  the  l£oee 
western  toweis  laid  open  to  the  court,  the  Horse-shoe  CkuBtBa 
consistently  repaired,  Windsor  Caatle  would  indeed  be  cotn^le. 
And  ferventlT  do  we  hope  that  this  desirable  event  nuif  b* 
identified  mtix  the  leign  of  Yh:tob)a  I 


S  tf)t  Jonnl  HeA  of  ti)t  Q^nitk  of 
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In  order  to  preserve  unbroken  the  chain  of  events  with  whidi 
the  third  book  of  this  chronicle  concluded,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  disturb  the  unity  of  time,  so  far  as  it  related  to  some 
of  the  less  important  characters ;  and  it  will  now  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  return  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  Earl  of 
Surrey's  term  of  captivity  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
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As  the  best  means  of  conquering  the  anxiety  produced  by  the 
vision  exhibited  to  him  by  Heme^  increased  as  it  was  by  the  loss  of 
the  relic  he  had  sustained  at  the  same  time,  the  earl  had  de- 
voted himself  to  incessant  studi^  and  for  a  whole  month,  he 
remained  within  his  chamber.  The  consequence  of  his  unremit- 
ting application  was,  that  though  he  succeeded  in  his  design,  and 
completely  regained  his  tranquillity,  his  strength  save  way  under 
the  effort,  and  he  was  confined  far  some  days  to  nis  couch  by  a 
low  fever. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  venture  forth,  he 
mounted  to  the  summit  of  the  Round  Tower,  in  die  hope  that  a 
walk  round  its  breezy  battlements  might  conduce  to  his  restora- 


tion to  health.  The  day  was  bright  and  beaatifiil,  and  a  gentle 
wind  was  Stirling ;  and  as  Surrey  felt  the  breidii  of  heaven 
upon  his  cheek,  and  gazed  upon  the  glorionB  proflpect  faefbre  him, 
he  wondered  that  his  impnsonment  had  not  dnven  hhn  mad. 
Everything  around  him,  indeed,  was  calcalated  to  maike  the  sense 
of  captivity  painful.  Tlie  broad  and  beant&Col  Bieadsi,  Bti:ietching 
out  beneath  him,  seemed  to  invite  a  nadde  over  t3iem, — the 
silver  river  courted  a  plunge  into  its  waves — Ae  ifRsods  an  hour^s 
retirement  into  their  shady  recesses.  The  beSs  'of  Eton-college 
rang  out  merrily,  but  then*  sound  Baddemd,  caAuBr  dian  elated 
him.  The  road  between  Eton  mbA  WmHrmTj  Ukat  marked  by 
straggling  cottages  with  gwriww  htliwaiai  dMSH^  wi&i  here  and 
there  a  dwelling  of  a  better  JUnd^  uns  ifaragffl.  iRith  herds  of 
cattle  and  their  drivers,  for  atGiir wiIkU  dmtJhjf  in  the  town 
of  Windsor,  to  which  they  meut  HmHinHiBg.  Thm  there  were 
country  maidens  and  yonmM  IdbAb  m  Amm  fcdUby  apparel, 
trooping  towards  tiie  bridge.  BwdB^RoeoBKiBd,  near  which 
in  the  Brocas  meads,  the  rusfic  iipuila  «(f  w  Hffing,  running^ 
and  casting  the  bar,  were  going  fGorwaapA;  ^t/iSe  nombera  of 
boats  shot  to  and  fro  upon  the  river,  and  fltnuna  of  music  pro- 
ceeded from  a  large  eilt  barge  moored  to  its  banks.  Nearer,  and 
in  the  broad  green  ^ain  lying  beneath  die  north  terrace,  were  a 
company  of  archers  shooting  at  the  butts.  But  these  mghts 
instead  of  affording  pleasure  to  Surrey,  only  sharpened  the 
anguish  of  his  feelings  by  the  contrast  they  offered  to  nis  present 
position. 

To  distract  his  thoughts,  he  quitted  the  near  view,  and  let 
his  eye  run  along  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  until  it  rested  upon 
M  small  speck,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  lofty  spire  xjt  Saint 
Faol's  camedraL  I^  as  he  supposed,  the  fiur  GeraUiae  was  in 
attendance  upon  Anne  Boleyn,  at  the  palace  at  Bridewcfl,  die 
imist  be  under  the  veiy  shadow  of  this  very  spive ;  and  Ae 
mippoBition,  whether  correct  or  not^  produced  such  quick  Mui 
fitining  emotions,  that  the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyea. 

As£uned  of  his  weakness,  he  turned  to  the  other  side  of  ^ 
tower,  and  bent  his  sace  upon  the  woody  heights  of  the  Gssat 
FarL     These  recalled  Heme  the  Hunter ;  auabuEning mth 
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sentment  at  the  tricks  practised  upon  him  by  the  demon,  he 
determined  that  the  first  use  he  would  make  of  hk  libertr  should 
be  to  seek  out,  and,  if  possible,  ^Ssct  the  capture  of  the  mys- 
terious being.  Some  of  the  stiaiige  enconnfietg  between  Heme 
and  the  king  had  been  related  to  Urn  by  die  ofioer  in  guard 
at  the  Norman  Tower;  but  theae  only  senred  aa  atimulanta  to 
the  adventure.  After  a  couple  of  hoars  thna  passed  on  the 
keep,  he  descended,  lefinedied  and  inngorataa.  The  next 
day  he  was  there  again,  and  the  day  after  that;  when  fedins 
that  his  restoration  was  weU-nigh  complete,  he  lequeated 
permission  to  pass  the  following  evening  in  the  dry  moat  of  the 
Qonjon.    And  this  was  readily  accorded  him. 

Covered  with  green  sod,  and  shaded  by  many  tall  trees, 
growing  out  of  the  side  of  the  artificial  nxyund  on  whidi  the  keep 
was  bunt,  the  fosse  oflfered  all  the  advantages  of  a  garden  to  the 

Erisoncrs  who  were  allowed  to  take  exercise  within  iL  Here,  as 
as  been  mentioned.  King  James  the  first  c^  Scotland  first 
beheld,  firom  the  battlements  above,  the  lovely  Jane  Beaufort 
take  her  solitary  walk,  and  by  his  looks  and  geatuiea  contrived 
to  make  her  sensible  of  the  paarion  with  whidi  she  inraired  him ; 
and  here  at  last,  in  an  arbour  whidi^  for  the  sake  of  me  old  and 
delightful  lesend  connected  mth  it,  was  kept  up  at  the  time  of 
this  chronicfe,  and  then  bore  the  name  of  the  royal  poet,  diey 
had  secretly  met,  and  interdia^ed  their  vows  of  iffectKHi* 

Familiar  with  the  story,  fiimiliar  also  with  the  poetic  strains  to 
which  the  monarch's  passion  gave  birth,  Surrey  could  not  help 
comparing  his  own  fate  with  that  of  the  illustrious  captive  who  had 
visited  the  spot  before  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts,  he  pen- 
sively trackra  the  narrow  path  winding  between  the  graaay 
banks  of  the  fosse — now  castii^  up  his  eyes  to  the  keep- 
now  looking  towards  the  arbour,  and  wishing  that  he  had  been 
fovoured  with  such  visitings  as  lightened  me  captivity  of  the 
Scottbh  king.  At  last,  he  sought  the  bower — a  charmine 
little  nest  oi  green  leaves  and  roses,  sheltering  a  bench  whicn 
seemed  only  contrived  for  lovers — and  taking  out  his  tablets, 
began  to  trace  within  them  some  stanzas  of  that  exquinte 
poem  which  has  linked  his  name  for  ever  with  the  Round  Tower- 
Thus  occupied,  the  time  stole  on  insensibly,  and  he  was  not  aware 
that  be  haa  overstayed  the  limits  allowed  him,  till  he  was  rouaed 
by  the  voice  of  the  officer,  who  came  to  summon  him  back  to  his 
prison. 

^  You  will  be  removed  to  your  old  lodjnng  in  the  Boimid 
Tower  to-moirow  night,  my  lord,*'  said  the  officer* 

^  For  what  reason  ?"  demanded  the  eari,  as  he  followed  his 
conductor  up  the  steep  side  of  the  mound  But  receiviog  no 
reply,  he  did  not  renew  the  inquiry. 

lE^tering  a  door  in  the  covered  way  at  the  head  of  the 
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flight    of   stepB    communicatuig   mth     the    Ntmoaa    TowcTf 
they  descended  iheoi  in  silence.     Just  aa   thej  reached  die 

foot  of  this  long 
staircase,  the  ean 
chanced  to  cast  back 
liis  eyes,  and,  to  hi> 
inexpressible  ast<^ 
iiishment,  perceived 
'  >i)  the  landing  at  the 
!  n'.id  of  the  steps,  and 
Jii-I  before  the  piece 
of  ordnance  com- 
manding the  ascen^ 
the  figure  of  Heme 
the  hunter. 


Before  he  could  utter  an  exclamation,  the  figure  retreated 
thruu^  the  adjoining  archway.  Telling  liie  officer  what  he  had 
seen,  Surrey  would  lain  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  fiendish  spy; 
but  the  other  would  not  permit  him ;  and  affecting  to  treat  toe 
matter  as  a  mere  creation  of  fancy,  he  hurried  the  carl  to  hia 
chamber  in  the  Curfew  Tower. 

The  next  day,  Surrey  was  removed  betimes  to  the  Roimd 
Tower,  and  the  cause  of  the  transfer  was  soon  en>lained  by 
the  dischaige  of  ordnance,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  and  the  rolliif 
of  drums,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  king.  From  the  mystciy 
observed  towards  him,  Surrey  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tbie 
fair  Geraldinc  accompanied  the  royal  par^;  but  he  in  vain 
'  ■  "  "    self  of  1'  '     " - 


sought  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  surmise  by  exi 
through  the  deep  embrasure  of  hie  window,  the  cavalcade  tbMt 
soon  afterwards  entered  the  upper  quadrangle.  Amid  the  tbrai^ 
of  beautitul  dames  surrouiiding  Anne  Bmeyn  he  could  not  W 
certain  that  he  detected  the  fan*  Geraldine;  but  he  readily  diH 
tioguished  the  Duke  of  Richmond  among  the  noble^  add  die 
nght  awakened  a  pang  of  bitter  jealousy  in  his  breast 

The  day  wore  away  slowly,  for  he  could  not  fix  his  attmtian 
upon  bis  books,  neither  was  he  allowed  to  go  fordi  opoa  ibe 
batdements  of  the  tower.    In  the  evening,  however^  the  offiesr 
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informed  him  he  miffht  take  exercise  within  the  dty  moat  if  he 
was  so  inclined,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  permissioiu 

After  pacing  to  and  firo  along,  the  waik.for  a.short  tune,  he 
entered  the  arbour,  and  was  about  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
bench,  when  he  observed  a  slip  of  paper  Ij^ingupon  it  JEEe 
took  it  up,  and  found  a  few  lines  traced  upon  it  in  hurried  char 
racters.     They  ran  thus:— 

^^The  fair  Geraldine  arrived  this  morning  in. the  castle.  .If 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  desires  to  meet  her,  he  will  find  her  within 
this  arbour  at  midnight" 

This  billet  was  read  and  re-read  by  the  young  earl  with  feel- 
ings of  indescribable  transport;  but  a  little  reflection  damped 
his  ardour,  and  made  him  fear  it  might  be  a  device  to  ensnare  him. 
There  was  no  certainty  that  the  note  proceeded  in  any  way 
firom  the  fair  Geraldine,  nor  could  he  even  be  sure  that  she  was 
in  the  castle.  Still,  despite  these  misgiving,  the  attraction  was 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  and  he  turnea  over  the  means  of 
getting  out  of  his  chamber,  but  the  scheme  seemed  wholly  im- 
practicable. The  window  was  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  ramparts  of  the  keep,  and  even  if  he  could  reach  them,  and 
escape  the  notice  of  the  sentinels,  he  should  have  to  make  a 
second  descent  into  the  fosse.  And  supposing  all  this  accom- 
plished, how  was  he  to  return  ?  The  impossibility  of  answering 
this  latter  mental  interrogation  compelled  him  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  the  attempt 

On  returning  to  his  prison-chamber,  he  stationed  himself  at 
the  embrasure  overlooking  the  ramparts,  and  listened  to  the 
regular  tread  of  the  sentinel  below,  half  resolved,  be  the  con- 
sequences what  they  might,  to  descend.  As  the  appointed  time 
approached,  his  anxiety  became  almost  intolerable,  and  quitting 
tne  window,  he  began  to  pace  hurriedly  to  and  fro  within  the 
chamber,  which,  as  has  been  previously  observed,  partook  of  the 
circular  form  of  the  keep,  and  was  supported  in  certain  places 
by  great  wooden  pillars  and  cross  beams.  But  instead  of  dissipat- 
ing his  agitation,  his  rapid  movements  seemed  rather  to  increase 
it,  and  at  last,  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  uncontrollable  excitement, 
he  cried  aloud — *^If  the  fiend  were  to  present  himself  now,  and 
to  offer  to  lead  me  to  her,  I  would  follow  him." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  than  a  hollow  laugh  broke 
firom  the  further  end  of  the  chamber,  and  a  deep  voice  ex- 
claimed— "  I  am  ready  to  take  you  to  her.** 

"  I  need  not  ask  who  addresses  me,"  said  Surrey,  after  a 
pause,  and  straining  his  eyes  to  distinguish  the  figure  of  the 
speaker  in  the  gloom. 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  I  am,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  I  am  he 
who  visited  you  once  before — who  shewed  you  a  vision  of  the 
fair  Geraldine, — and  carried  off*  your  vaunted  reUc, — ho !  ho  I" 

"  Avoid  thee,  false  fiend !"  rejoined  Surrey,  "  thoii  temptest 
me  now  in  vain.'' 
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^<  You  have  summoned  me,"  returned  Heme ;  *'  and  I  nill  not 

be  dismissed.    I  am  ready  to  convey  you  to  your  mistreflBy  who 

mviraits  you  in  ELinff  James's  bower,  and  marvels  at  your  tardiness." 

'^And  with  what  design  dost  thou  offer  me  this  service  1* 

demanded  Surrey. 

**  It  will  be  time  enough  to  put  that  question  when  I  make 
any  condition/'  replied  Heme.  *^  Enough,  I  am  willing  to  aid 
you.     Will  you  go  ?" 

**  Lead  on !"  replied  Surrey,  marching  towards  him. 

Suddenly,  Heme  drew  a  lantern  from  beneath  the  doak  in 
which  he  was  wrapped,  and  threw  its  light  on  a  trap-door  lying 
open  at  his  feet 

**  Descend  I"  he  cried. 

Surrey  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  plunged  down  the  steps. 
In  another  instant,  the  demon  followed.  Some  hidden  machineiy 
was  then  set  in  motion,  and  the  trap-door  returned  to  its  place. 
At  length,  Surrey  arrived  at  a  narrow  passage,  which  appeared 
to  correspond  in  form  with  the  buhnuks  of  the  Veep.  Here 
Heme  pt^sed  him,  and  taking  the  lead,  hurried  along  the  gaUeiy 
and  descended  another  flight  of  steps,  which  brou^t  them  to  a 
large  vault,  apparently  built  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower. 
Before  the  can  had  time  to  eaze  round  this  chamber,  the  demon 
masked  the  lantern,  and  taking  his  hand,  drew  him  through  a 
narrow  passage  terminated  by  a  small  iron  door,  which  flew 
open  at  a  touch,  and  they  emerged  among  the  bushes  clothing 
the  side  of  the  mound. 

^'  You  can  now  proceed  without  my  aid,"  said  Heme ;  ''  but 
take  care  not  to  expose  yourself  to  the  sentinels."  * 

Keeping  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  for  the  moon  was 
ahininff  brightly,  Surrey  hastened  towards  the  arbour,  and  ai  he 
entered  it,  to  his  inexpressible  delight  found  that  he  had  not 
been  deceived,  but  that  the  fair  Geraldine  was  indeed  there. 

^How  did  you  contrive  this  meetine  f"  she  cried,  after  thdur 
first  greetings  had  passed.  ^  And  how  didyouleam  I  wasinthe 
castle,  for  the  strictest  instrucdcms  were  given  thi^  the  Ixdiogi 
■hould  not  readi  you." 

The  only  response  made  by  Surrey  was  to  p«98  her  Ely  hmd 
devotedly  to  his  lips. 

**  I  should  not  nave  ventured  hither,"  pursued  the  fior  Genl- 
dine,  *' unless  you  had  sent  me  the  relic  as  a  token.  I  knew  jbo 
would  never  part  with  it,  and  I  therefore  felt  sure  there  was  bo 
deception.^ 

«( But  how  did  you  get  here  7'  inquired  Surrey. 

*^  Your  messenger  provided  a  rope-ladder,  by  wmch  I 
in  the  moat,"  she  replied. 

Surrey  was  stupined. 

*^You  seem  astonidied  at  my  resolution,"  Ae 
^  and,  indeed,  I  am  surprised  at  it  mvaelf ;  but  I  codd  not 
overcome  my  desire  to  see  you,  especially  as  this  meetxng  naj 
be  our  last    The  king,  thirough  the  I^y  Anne  Boleyn,  hi 
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ymtiveiy  enjoined  me  to  tinnk  no  mgro  of  you,  and  has  given 
your  Amcty  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1x>  unaerstmd  that  your 
marriaffe  -without  die  royal  asseot  will  be  attended  by  ibe  loss 
of  all  ue  firroor  he  now  enjoys.^ 

**  And  think  you  Iwill  submit  to  such  tyranny?"  cried  Suitcy. 

*•  Alas !"  replied  the  fair  Gcraldine,  in  a  monmfel  tone,  **  I 
feel  we  flliall  never  be  united.  This  conviction,  which  has  lately 
forced  itself  upon  my  nund,  has  not  made  me  love  vou  less, 
Ifaot^  it  has  in  some  degree  altered  my  feelings  towardu  you.'' 

^  But  I  may  be  able  to  move  the  king,**  cried  Surrey.  **  I  have 
daim  besides  that  of  kindred  on  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn 
L  she  will  obtain  his  consent" 

**  Do  not  trust  to  her,"  replied  the  feir  Geraldine.  •*  Yon  may 
ha^e  rendered  her  an  important  service,  but  be  n<yt  too  sure  of 
a  letum.  No,  Surrey,  I  here  release  you  firom  the  troth  you 
plighted  to  me  in  the  cloisters." 

**I  will  not  be  released  from  it!"  cried  the  eari,  hastily; 
''  neither  will  I  release  you.  I  hold  the  pledge  as  sacred  and  as 
binding  as  if  we  had  been  affianced  together  before  Heaven." 

•*  For  your  own  sake,  do  not  say  so,  mydear  lord,"  rejoined  the 
&tr  Geraldine ;  '*  beseech  you,  do  not.  That  your  heart  is  bound 
to  me  now,  I  well  believe — and  that  you  could  become  incon- 
stant I  win  not  permit  myself  to  suppose.  But  your  youth  foibids 
an  union  between  us  for  many  years — and  ii  dunng  that  time 
you  should  behold  some  fairer  lace  than  mine — or  should  meet 
Boa^e  heart  you  may  conceive  more  loving, — though  that  can 
hardly  be, — ^1  would  not  have  a  hasty  vow  restrdn  you.  Be  free, 
then — ^free  at  least  for  three  years — and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
yoiv  affections  are  still  unchanged,  I  am  willing  you  should  bind 
youraelf  to  me  for  ever." 

**  I  cannot  act  with  equal  generosity  to  you,"  rejoined  Surrey, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  disappointment  "  I  would  sooner  part  with 
life  than  relinquish  the  pledge  I  have  received  from  you.  But 
I  am  content  that  my  constancy  should  be  put  to  the  test  you 
ptopose.  During  the  louffterm  of  my  probation,  I  will  shrink 
mm  no  trial  of  fisdtii.  Throughout  Europe  I  will  proclaim 
your  beauty  in  the  lists,  and  will  maintain  its  supremacy  i^aicfit 
•U  C(Hners.  But,  oh  I  sweet  Greraldine,  since  we  have  met  in 
this  spot,  hallowed  by  the  loves  of  James  of  Scotiand  and  Jane 
BeauKHt,  let  us  here  renew  our  vows  of  eternal  constancv,  and 
tigree  to  meet  again  at  the  time  vou  have  appointed,  with  nearts 
as  warm  and  loving  as  those  we  bring  together  now." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  her  towards  him  and  imprinted  a 
passionate  kiss  on  her  lips. 

**  Let  that  ratiftr  the  pledge,"  he  said. 

**  Ho  !  ho !  ho !"  laughed  a  deep  voice,  without 

•  What  was  that?'*  &manded  die  firir  Geraldine,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm. 

«  You  have  the  relic,  have  you  not?"  inquired  the  earl,  in  a 
low  tone. 
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*^  No,"  she  replied,  ^'your  messenger  merely  shewed  it  to  me. 
But  why  do  you  ask  ?  Ah !  I  understand.  The  fiendish  laughter 
that  just  now  sounded  in  my  ears  proceeded  fix>m " 

"  Heme  the  Hunter,"  replied  Surrey,  in  a  whisper.  **  But 
fear  nothine.  I  will  defend  you  with  my  life.  Ah  I  accuraed 
chance  !   I  nave  no  weapon.'* 

^^  None  would  avail  against  him,''  murmured  the  fidr  Geial- 
dine.     "  Lead  me  forth,  I  shall  die  if  I  stay  here." 

Supporting  her  in  his  arms,  Surrey  compUed,  but  they  had 
scarcely  gained  the  entrance  of  the  arbour,  when  a  tall  ngure 
stood  before  them.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  A  gleam 
of  moonlight  penetrating  through  the  leaves,  fell  upon  the  group, 
and  rendered  them  distinctly  visible  to  each  other. 

^^Soh!"  exclaimed  the  duke,  after  regarding  the  pair  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  ^^  I  have  not  been  mismformed.  You  have 
contrived  a  meeting  here." 

"  Richmond  1"  said  Surrey,  sternly,  ^  we  once  were  dear  and 
loving  friends,  and  we  are  still  honourable  foes.  I  know  that  I 
am  s^c  with  you.  I  know  you  will  breathe  no  word  about  this 
meeting,  either  to  the  fair  Geraldine's  prejudice  or  mine." 

"  You  judge  me  rightly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  duke,  in  a 
tone  of  equal  sternness.  "  I  have  no  thought  of  betraying  you; 
though,  by  a  word  to  my  royal  father,  I  could  prevent  all  chance 
of  future  rivalry  on  your  part  I  shall,  however,  demand  a  strict 
account  from  you  on  your  liberation." 

^^  Your  grace  acts  as  beseems  a  loyal  gentleman,"  replied 
Surrey.  "  Hereafter  I  will  not  fail  to  accoimt  to  you  for  mj 
conduct  in  any  way  you  please." 

*^  Oh !  let  me  interpose  between  you,  my  lords,"  cried  the 
fair  Geraldine,  "  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this 
quarrel.  I  have  already  told  your  grace  I  cannot  love  you — and 
that  my  heart  is  devoted  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Let  me  appeal 
to  your  noble  nature — to  your  generosity — ^not  to  persist  m  a 
hopeless  suit" 

*^  You  have  conquered,  madam,"  said  the  duke,  after  a  panse. 
"  I  have  been  to  bmme  in  this  matter.  But  I  vnll  make  amends 
for  my  error.     Surrey,  I  relinquish  her  to  you." 

''My  friend  I"  exclaimed  the  earl,  casting  himself  into  the 
duke's  arms. 

''  I  will  now  endeavour  to  heal  the  wounds  I  have  unwitting|j 
occasioned,"  said  the  fair  Geraldine.  ''  I  am  surprised  your  gofie 
should  be  insensible  to  attractions  so  far  superior  to  mine  as 
those  of  the  Lady  Mary  Howard." 

''  The  Lady  Mary  is  very  beautiful,  I  confess,"  said  the  duke; 
''and  if  you  had  not  been  in  the  way,  I  shoijld  assoredty  have 
been  her  captive." 

"  I  ought  not  to  betray  the  secret,  perhaps,"  heutated  the  fiir 
Geraldine,  "  but  gratitude  prompts  me  to  do  so.  The  hif 
is  not  so  blind  to  your  grace's  ments  as  I  have  been.**  •• 
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** Indeed  1"  exclaimed  the  duke.  "If  it  be  so,  Surrey,  we  may 
yet  be  brothers  as  well  as  friends." 

"  And  that  it  is  so  I  can  avouch,  Richmond,"  rejoined  the 
earl,  "  for  I  am  in  my  sister's  secret  as  well  as  the  fair  Geraldine. 
But  now  that  this  explanation  has  taken  place,  I  must  entreat 
your  grace  to  conduct  the  fair  Geraldine  back  to  her  lodgings, 
while  I  regain,  the  best  way  I  can,  my  chamber  in  the  Round 
Tower." 

"  I  marvel  how  you  escaped  from  it,"  said  Richmond ;  **  but  I 
suppose  it  was  by  the  conmvance  of  the  officer." 

**  He  who  set  me  free — who  brought  the  fair  Geraldine  hither 
— and  who,  I  suspect,  acquainted  you  with  our  meeting,  was 
no  other  than  Heme  the  Hunter,"  repUed  Surrey. 

"  You  amaze  me  !"  exclaimed  the  auke ;  "  it  was  indeed  a  tall 
dark  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  informed  me  that  you  were 
to  meet  at  midnight  in  King  James's  bower  in  the  moat,  and 
I  therefore  came  to  surprise  you." 

"  Your  informant  was  Heme,"  replied  Surrey. 

"  Right  I"  exclaimed  the  demon,  stepping  from  behind  a  tree, 
where  he  had  hitherto  remained  concealed ;  "  it  was  I, — I,  Heme 
the  Hunter.  And  I  contrived  the  meeting  in  anticipation  of  a 
£ar  different  result  from  that  which  has  ensued.  But  I  now  tell 
you,  my  lord  of  Surrey,  that  it  is  idle  to  indulge  a  passion  for 
the  fair  Geraldine.      You  will  never  wed  her." 

**  False  fiend,  thou  liest !"  cried  Surrey. 

**  Time  will  shew,"  replied  Heme.  "  I  repeat,  you  will  wed 
another — and  more  I  tell  you,  you  are  blinaer  than  Richmond 
has  shewn  himself, — for  the  most  illustrious  damsel  in  the  king- 
dom has  regarded  you  with  eyes  of  affection,  and  yet  you  have 
not  perceived  it" 

The  Princess  Mary  ?"  demanded  Richmond. 
Ay,  the  Princess  Mary,"  repeated  Heme.     "  How  say  you 
now,  my  lord  ? — will  you  let  ambition  usurp  the  place  of  love  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Surrey.  "  But  I  will  hold  no  further  converse 
with  thee.     Thou  wouldst  tempt  to  perdition.     Hence,  fiend  T' 

**  Unless  you  trust  yoursell  to  my  guidance  you  will  never 
reach  your  chamber,"  rejoined  Heme,  with  a  mockine  laush. 
**  The  iron  door  in  the  mound  cannot  be  opened  on  this  side, 
and  you  well  know  what  the  consequence  of  a  discovery  will 
be.  Come,  or  I  leave  you  to  your  fate."  And  he  moved  down 
the  path  on  the  right 

**  Go  with  him,  Surrey,"  cried  Richmond. 

Pressing  the  fair  Geraldine  to  his  breast,  the  Earl  committed 
her  to  the  charge  of  his  friend,  and  tearing  himself  away,  followed 
the  steps  of  the  demon.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
heard  his  name  pronounced  by  a  voice  issuing  from  the  tree 
above  him.  Looxing  up,  he  beheld  Heme  in  one  of  the  top- 
most branches,  and  at  a  sign,  instantly  climbed  up  to  him.  The 
thick  foliage  screened  them  from  observation,  and  Surrey  con* 
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eluded  his  guide  was  awaiting  the  disappemnce  of  the  aenlinel, 
who  was  at  that  moment  approachins  the  tree.  Bat  mdi 
apparently  was  not  the  other's  intentions ;  for  the  nun  had 
scarcely  passed  than  Heme  sprang  upon  the  rampart^  and  tite 
poor  fellow  turning  at  the  sound,  was  scared  ahnost  out  of  lua 
senses  at  the  ^ht  of  the  dreaded  fiend.  Drof^nng  his  halbei^ 
he  fell  upon  his  face  with  a  stifed  cry.  Heme  then  motiooed 
Surrey  to  descend,  and  they  marched  tt^ther  quicklr  to  ■  low 
door  opening  into  the  keep.  Faasing  through  it,  and  aBoending 
a  flight  of  steps,  they  stood  upon  the  landing  at  the  t<^  <^  die 
sturcase  communicating  with  the  Ifonnaa  tower,  and  wljamng 
the  entraoce  to  Surrey's  chamber. 


Apparently  familiar  with  the  sot 

Heme  took  down  a  large  key  Dan 

a  Hiul  iu  tlic  wall,  against  whi^it 

hung,  and  unlocked  the  door. 

"  £uU.>r  I"  he  said  to  Stuxeyi "  md 

do  not  fbi^t  the  debt  you  owe  to  Heme  the  Hunter." 

And  as  the  Earl  stepped  into  the  chamber,,  the  door  W 
locked  behind  him. 


BOW  BDI  IBOltAS  WTIT  poraD  MUaOi   I 
AMD  WHAT  BAPPSVD  T 


A  WEEK  after  the  foiegoing^  occurreac^  the  Ead  oC  nimiuj.niM 
Bet  &oe.    But  his  joy  at  regaining  hu  liber^  mu  (bnaed  hf 
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leamiog  that  the  fisdr  Greraldine  had  departed  for  Ireland.  She 
had  leS  the  tenderest  messages  for  him  with  his  sister^  the 
Lady  Mary  Howard,  accompanied  with  assurances  of  unalter^ 
able  attachment. 

But  other  changes  had  taken  place,  which  were  calculated  to 
afford  him  some  consolation.  Ever  since  the  night  on  which  he 
had  been  told  that  the  Lady  Mary  was  not  indifferent  to  him» 
Bichmond  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  her ;  and  matters  had 
already  proceeded  so  far,  that  he  had  asked  her  in  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  after  ascertaining  the  king's  pleasure 
on  the  subject,  had  gladly  ffiven  his  consent,  and  the  youthful 
pair  were  affianced  to  each  other.  Surrey  and  Richmond  now  be* 
came  closer  firiends  than  ever ;  and  i^  amid  the  thousand  distrac- 
tions of  Henry's  gay  and  festive  court,  the  young  earl  did  not 
forget  the  £Eur  Geraldine,  he  did  not,  at  least,  find  the  time  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands. 

About  a  week  after  Wolsey's  dismissal,  while  the  court  was  still 
sojourning  at  Windsor,  Surrey  proposed  to  Richmond,  to  ride 
one  mormng  with  him  in  the  Great  JPark.  The  duke  willingly 
assented,  and  mounting  their  steeds,  they  galloped  towards 
Saow  Hill,  wholly  unattended.  While  mounting  this  charming 
ascent  at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  the  earl  said  to  his  companion-— 
'^  I  will  now  tell  you  why  I  proposed  this  ride  to  you,  Richmond* 
I  have  long  determined  to  follow  up  the  adventure  of  Heme  the 
Hunter,  and  I  wish  to  confer  with  you  about  it^  and  ascertain 
whether  you  are  disposed  to  join  me.'* 

''I  know  not  what  to  say,  Surrey,"  rej^ed  the  duke,  gravely, 
and  speaking  in  a  low  tone ;  ^^  the  iun^,  my  ftither,  failed  iu  ms 
endeavours  to  expel  the  demon,  who  still  lords  it  in  the  forest*'' 
The  greater  ^ory  to  us  if  we  succeed,"  said  Surrey. 
I  vnll  take  counsel  with  the  Lady  Mary  on  the  subject  before 
I  give  an  answer,"  rejoined  Richmond* 

'^  Then  there  is  Utde  doubt  what  your  grace's  decision  will 
be,"  laughed  Surrey.  "  To  speak  truth,  it  was  the  fear  of  your 
eonsulting  her  that  made  me  bring  you  here.  What  say  you  to 
A  ride  in  the  forest  to-morrow  night  ?" 

^  I  have  little  fancy  for  it,''  replied  Richmond;  '^  and  if  you 
^1  be  ruled  by  me,  you  will  not  attempt  the  enterprise  yourself" 

**  My  resolution  is  taken,"  said  the  earl ;  ^'  but  now,  since  we 
have  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  let  us  push  forward  to  the 
lake." 

A  rapid  ride  of  some  twen^  minutes  brought  them  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  and  they  prooeeaed  along  the  verdant  {Mith  leading 
to  the  forester's  hut*  On  arriving  at  the  dwelling,  it  appeared 
wfac^y  deserted,  but  they  nevertheless  dismounted,  and  ^ing 
their  norses  to  the  trees  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  entered  it. 
While  they  were  examining  the  lower  rooin,  the  pUsh  of 
oars  reached  their  ears,  and  rushing  to  the  window,  ihey  de* 
mcmi   the    skiff  npidlj  q^proaching  the    shon.     A    man 
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was  seated  within  it^  whose  attire,  though  sombre,  seemed 
to  proclaim  him  of  some  rank,  but  as  his  back  was  towards 
them,  they  could  not  discern  his  features.  In  another  instant, 
the  skiff  touched  the  strand,  and  the  rower  leaping  ashore, 
proved  to  be  Sir  Thomas  Wyat.  On  making  this  discovery 
they  both  ran  out  to  him,  and  the  warmest  greetings  passed 
between  them.  When  these  were  over,  Surrey  expressed 
his  surprise  to  Wyat  at  seeing  him  there,  declaring  he  was  wholly 
imaware  of  his  return  from  the  court  of  France. 

"  I  came  back  about  a  month  ago,"  said  Wyat  "  His  majesty 
supposes  me  at  Allington ;  nor  shall  I  return  to  court  without  a 
summons." 

"  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Surrey ;  "  but  what  are  you 
doing  here  ?" 

"  My  errand  is  a  strange  and  adventurous  one,"  replied  WyaL 
*^  You  may  have  heard  that  before  I  departed  for  France  I  pa^ed 
some  days  in  the  forest  in  company  with  Heme  the  Hunter. 
What  then  happened  to  me  I  may  not  disclose ;  but  I  have 
vowed  never  to  rest  till  I  have  freed  this  forest  fix)m  the  weird 
being  who  troubles  it'' 

"  Say  you  so  I "  cried  Surrey ;  "  then  you  are  most  foirtunately 
encountered.  Sir  Thomas,  for  I  myself,  as  Richmond  will  tell  you, 
am  equally  bent  upon  the  fiend's  expulsion.  We  will  be  com- 
panions in  the  adventure." 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  anon,"  replied  Wyat.  **  I  was  sorry 
to  find  this  cottage  uninhabited,  ana  the  fair  damsel  who  dwelt 
within  it,  when  I  beheld  it  last,  gone.  What  has  become  of  her?" 

^^  It  is  a  strange  story,"  said  Richmond.  And  he  proceeded 
to  relate  all  that  was  known  to  have  befallen  Mabel. 

Wyat  Ustened  with  profound  attention  to  the  recital,  and  at 
its  close,  said — "  I  think  I  can  find  a  clue  to  this  mystery,  but  to 
obtain  it  I  must  go  alone.  Meet  me  here  at  midnight  to- 
morrow, and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  our 
design." 

"  May  I  not  ask  for  some  explanation  of  your  scheme  ?"  said 
Surrey. 

"  jSfot  yet,"  rejoined  Wyat  "  But  I  will  fireely  confess  to  you 
that  there  is  much  danger  in  the  enterprise — danger  that  I  would 
not  willingly  any  one  should  share  with  me,  en)eciall7  you, 
Surrey,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much.  If  you  do  not  nnd  me  here, 
therefore,  to-morrow  night,  conclude  that  I  have  perished,  or  am 
captive." 

"  Well,  be  it  as  you  will,  Wyat,"  said  Surrey  5  "but  I  wmU 
gladly  accompany  vou,  and  shiu^  your  danger. 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  you,"  returned  Wyat,  wannly  grMh 
ing  the  othei^s  hand ;  *'  but  much — ^nay,  all  may  ranam  to  be 
done  to-morrow  night  You  had  better  bring  some  fcroe  widi 
you,  for  we  may  need  it" 

**  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen  stout  aichen,^  replied  Surrej-* 
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**and  if  you  come  not,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  either  release  you 
or  a¥en|^  you." 

^'  I  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  this  adventure  further,"  said 
Richmond ;  **  but  since  you  are  both  resolved  to  embark  in  it,  I 
"will  not  desert  you." 

Soon  after  this,  the  friends  separated, — Surrey  and  Richmond 
taking  horse  and  returning  to  the  castle,  discoursing  on  the  un- 
looked-for meeting  with  Wyat,  while  the  latter  again  entered  the 
skiff,  and  rowed  down  the  lake.  As  soon  as  the  hut  was  clear, 
two  persons  descended  the  steps  of  a  ladder  leading  to  a  sort 
of  Ion  in  the  roof,  and  sprang  upon  the  floor  of  the  hut. 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho !"  laughed  the  foremost,  whose  antlered  helm 
and  wild  garb  proclaimed  him  to  be  Heme,  ^^  they  little  dreamed 
who  were  the  hearers  of  their  conference.  So  they  think  to  take 
me,  Fenwolf— ha !" 

"  They  know  not  whom  they  have  to  deal  with,"  rejoined 
the  latter. 

**  They  should  do  so  by  this  time,"  said  Heme ;  "  but  I  will 
tell  thee  why  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  has  undertaken  this  enterprise. 
It  is  not  to  capture  me,  though  that  may  be  one  object  that 
moves  him.  But  he  wishes  to  see  Mabel  Lyndwood.  The 
momentary  glimpse  he  caught  of  her  bright  eyes  was  sufBcient 
to  inflame  him." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Fenwolf;  "  think  you  so  ?*' 

**  I  am  assured  of  it,"  replied  Heme.  "  He  knows  the  secret 
of  the  cave,  and  will  find  her  there." 

**  But  he  will  never  return  to  tell  whw  he  has  seen,"  said 
Fenwolf,  moodily. 

"  I  know  not  that,"  replied  Heme.  "  I  have  my  own  views 
respecting  him.     I  want  to  renew  my  band." 

"  He  will  never  join  you,"  rejoined  Fenwolt 

**  What  if  I  offer  him  Mabel  as  a  bait  ?"  said  Heme. 

*^  You  will  not  do  so,  dread  master  ?"  rejoined  Fenwolf 
trembling  and  tumirig  pale.     "  She  belongs  to  me." 

"  To  thee,  fool  I  cried  Heme,  with  a  derisive  laugh. 
*'  Thinkest  thou  I  would  resign  such  a  treasure  to  thee  ?  rJo, 
BO.     But  rest  easy,  I  will  not  give  her  to  Wyat" 

**  You  mean  her  for  yoiu^lf,  then  ?"  said  Fenwolf. 

**  Darest  thou  to  question  me  !"  cried  Heme,  striking  him  with 
the  hand  armed  with  the  iron  gyves.  ^^This  to  teach  thee 
respect  1" 

"  And  this  to  prove  whether  thou  art  mortal  or  not  I"  rejoined 
Fenwolf,  plucking  his  hunting-knife  firom  his  belt,  and  striking  it 
with  all  his  force,  against  the  other's  breast 

But  though  surely  and  forciblv  dealt,  the  blow  slanced  off  as 
if  the  demon  were  cased  in  steel,  and  the  intended  assassin  fell 
back  in  amazement,  while  an  unearthly  laugh  rang  in  his  ears. 
Never  had  Fenwolf  seen  Heme  wear  so  formidable  a  look  as 
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lie  at  that  moment  assumed.  His  riant  firame  dilated;  bis 
eyes  flashed  Are ;  and  the  expression  oi  his  countenance  was  so 
fearful  that  Fenwolf  shielded  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

"  Ah !  miserable  dog  T  thundered  Heme ;  **  dost  thou  think  I 
am  to  be  hurt  by  mortal  hands,  or  mortal  weapons?  Thy  former 
experience  should  have  taught  thee  differently.  Bat  since  thou 
hast  provoked  it,  take  thy  fate." 

Uttering  these  words,  ne  seized  Fenwolf  by  the  throat,  dotdi- 
ing  him  with  a  terrific  ^pe,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  miserable 
wretch  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness,  if  a  penon 
had  not  at  the  moment  appeared  at  the  doorway.  Flinging  his 
prey  hastily  backwards,  Heme  turned  at  the  interruption,  and 
perceived  old  Tristram  Lyndwood,  who  looked  appalled  at  what 
ne  beheld. 

*^  Ah !  it  is  thou,  Tristram,"  cried  Heme  ;  "  thou  art  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  punishment  of  this  rebellious  hound.^ 

"  Spare  hini,  dread  master  I— oh,  spare  him  1"  cried 
imploringly. 

**  Well,"  said  Heme,  gazing  at  the  half-strangled  ciutiff,  **  he 
may  live.  He  will  not  offend  again.  But  why  hast  thou  ven- 
tured fix)m  thy  hiding-place,  Tristram  ?'f 

**  I  came  to  inform  you  that  I  have  just  observed  a  person 
row  across  the  lake  in  the  skiff,"  replied  the  old  man.  •*  He 
appears  to  be  taking  the  direction  of  the  secret  entrance  to  the 
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It  is  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,**  replied  Heme;  "I  am  aware  of 
his  proceedings.  Stay  with  Fenwolf  till  he  is  able  to  move,  and 
then  proceed  with  him  to  the  cave.  But  mark  me,  no  violence 
must  be  done  to  Wyat  if  you  find  him  there.  Any  neelect  of 
my  orders  in  this  respect  will  be  followed  by  severe  punishment 
I  shall  be  at  the  cave  ere  long ;  but,  meanwhile,  I  have  other 
business  to  transact." 

And  quitting  the  hut,  he  plimged  into  the  vrood. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  having  crossed  the  lake, 
landed,  and  fastened  the  skiff  to  a  tree,  struck  into  the  wood, 
and  presently  reached  the  open  space  in  which  lay  the  secret 
entrance  to  the  cave.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  the  stone,  thoo^ 
it  was  so  artfully  concealed  by  the  brashwood  that  it  would  have 
escaped  any  uninstructed  eye,  and  removing  it,  the  nsnrow  en- 
trance to  the  cave  was  revealed. 

Committing  himself  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  Wyat 
entered,  and  having  taken  the  precaution  of  diawiiy  the 
stone  after  him,  which  was  easily  accomplished  by  a  iMBMfc 
fixed  to  the  inner  side  of  it,  he  commenced  tne  descent.  At  fint^ 
he  had  to  creep  along,  but  the  passage  gradually  got  higher^imtil 
at  length,  on  reaching  the  level  eround,  he  was  aUe  ta  staid 
upright  There  was  no  light  to  gmde  him,  but  by  fieefiiig  Bguatt 
the  sides  of  the  passage,  he  found  that  he  vras  in  the  loBg  gaHoy 
he  had  formerly  threaded.     Uncertain  which  way  to  tonif  v 
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detenniBed  to  trust  to  chance  for  taking  the  right  directioa»  and 
drawing  his  sword  proceeded  slowly  to  the  righL 

For  some  time,  he  encountered  no  obstacle,  neither  could  he  de- 
tect the  slightest  sound,  but  he  p^oeived  that  the  atQX>sphere  grew 
dan^  and  that  the  sides  of  the  passage  were  covered  with  moisture* 
Thus  wcumed,  he  proceeded  with  greater  caution — and  presently 
found,  after  emerging  into  a  more  open  space,  and  striking  off 
OD  the  lefit,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  pool  of  water 
which  he  knew  lay  at  the  end  of  the  large  cavern. 

While  centering  how  he  should  next  proceed,  a  faint  gleam  of 
light  became  visible  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vault  Changing  his 
position,  for  the  pillars  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  sooroe 
of  the  glinmier,  he  discovered  that  it  issued  from  a  lamp  borne 
by  a  female  hand,  who  he  had  no  doubt  was  MabeL  On 
nyaking  this  discovery,  he  sprang  forwards,  and  called  to  her, 
but  instandy  repented  his  rashness,  for  as  he  uttered  the  oiy 
the  light  was  extinguished. 

Wyat  was  now  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  He  was 
satisned  that  Mabel  was  in  the  vault ;  but  in  what  way  to  guide 
himself  to  her  retreat,  he  could  not  tell ;  and  it  was  evident  she 
herself  would  not  assist  him.  Persuaded,  howev^  if  he  could 
but  make  himself  known,  he  should  no  longer  be  shunned,  he 
entered  one  of  the  lateral  passages,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  he 
proceeded,  repeated  MabePs  name  in  a  low  soft  tone*  The 
stratagem  was  successfuL  Presently,  he  heard  a  light  footstep 
^^quroaching  him,  and  a  gentle  voice  inquired — 

"  Who  cSls  me  ?" 

**  A  friend,''  replied  Wyat 

^  Your  name?"  she  demanded. 

«  You  will  not  know  me  if  I  declare  myself,  Mabel,"  he  re- 
plied ;  '^  but  I  am  called  Sir  Thomas  Wyat" 

^'  The  name  is  well  known  to  me,"  sne  replied,  in  tremblkig 
tones;  "  and  I  have  seen  you  once — at  my  grandfather's  oottace. 
But  why  have  you  come  here  ? — ^Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?" 

^'  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  cave  of  Heme  the  hunter^"  replied 
Wyat;  "  and  one  of  mv  motives  for  seeking  it  was  to  set  you 
me*     But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  flight  now." 

'*  Alas  I  there  is,"  she  replied.  ^'  I  am  chained  here  by  beads 
I  cannot  break.  Heme  has  declared  that  any  attempt  at  eacqpe 
on  my  part  shall  be  followed  by  the  death  of  my  granasire.  AtA 
he  does  not  threaten  idly,  as  no  doubt  you  know.  Besides^  the 
most  terrible  vengeance  would  foil  on  my  own  head*  I*^^-— I 
immot— dare  not  fly.  But  let  us  not  talk  in  the  dark.  Gene 
inth  me  to  procure  a  light  Give  me  your  hand,  and  I  wiB 
lead  you  to  my  cell" 

^  Taking  the  smaU,  trembling  hand  offered  him,  Wyat  foUew«d 
his  conductress  down  the  passage.  A  few  steps  brought  them  lo  a 
door,  which  she  pushed  aside  ai^  disclosed  a  small  dumber^  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  in  a  recess  of  which  a  lamp  was  burning.   Lighting 
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the  other  lamp  which  she  had  recently  extiDgnished  she  placed 
it  on  a  rude  table. 

"  Have  you  been  long  a  prisoner  here  ?"  asked  Wyat,  fixing 
his  regards  upon  her  countenance,  which,  though  it  had  lost 
somewhat  of  its  bloom,  had  gained  much  in  interest  and  beauty. 

"  For  three  months,  I  suppose,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  am  not 
able  to  calculate  the  lapse  of  time.  It  has  seemed  very, — ^very 
long.  Oh  that  I  could  behold  the  sun  again,  and  breathe  the 
firesh,  pure  air !" 

"  Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  do  so,"  rejoined  Wyat. 

"  I  have  told  you  I  cannot  fly,"  she  answered.  **I  cannot 
sacrifice  my  grandsire." 

*^  But  if  he  is  leagued  with  this  demon  he  deserves  the  worst 
fete  that  can  befall  nim,"  said  Wyat  "  You  should  think  only 
of  your  own  safety.    What  can  be  the  motive  of  your  detentions 

"  I  tremble  to  think  it,"  she  repUed ;  "  but  I  fear  that  Heme 
has  conceived  a  passion  for  me." 

"  Then  indeed  you  must  fly,"  cried  Wyat;  "  such  unhallowed 
love  will  lead  to  perdition  of  soul  and  body." 

**  Oh  that  there  was  any  hope  for  me !"  she  ejaculated. 

"There  is  hope,"  replied  Wyat.  "I  will  protect  you — will 
care  for  you — will  love  you." 

"  Love  me !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  a  deep  blush  overspreading  her 
pale  features.     "  You  love  another." 

"Absence  has  enabled  me  to  overcome  the  vehemence  of  my 
passion,"  replied  Wyat,  "  and  I  feel  that  my  heart  is  susceptible 
of  new  emotions.  But  you,  maiden,"  he  added,  coldly,  "  you 
were  captivated  by  the  admiration  of  the  king." 

"  My  love,  like  your's,  is  past,"  she  answered,  with  a  faint  smile; 
•*  but  if  I  were  out  of  Heme's  power  I  feel  that  I  could  love 
again,  and  far  more  deeply  than  I  loved  before — ^for  that,  in  feet, 
was  rather  the  result  of  vanity  than  of  real  regard." 

"Mabel,"  said  Wyat,  taking  her  hand,  and  gazing  into  her 
eyes,  "  if  I  set  you  free,  will  you  love  me  ?" 

"  I  love  you  already,"  she  replied ;  "  but  if  that  could  be,  my 
whole  life  snould  be  devoted  to  you. — Ha  I"  she  exclaimed^  witn 
a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "  footsteps  are  approaching ;  it  if 
Fenwolf.     Hide  yourself  within  that  recess." 

Though  doubting  the  prudence  of  the  course,  Wyat  yielded  to 
her  terrified  and  implonng  looks,  and  concealed  nimself  in  the 
manner  she  had  indicated.  He  was  scarcely  ensconced  in  the 
recess,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Morgan  Fenwolf  stepped  in, 
followed  by  her  grandfather.  Fenwolf  gazed  suspicioudhr  roond 
the  little  chamber,  and  then  glanced  sigmficantly  at  old  liistzan^ 
but  he  made  no  remark. 

^'  What  brings  you  here  ?'  demanded  Mabel,  tremUin^y. 

•*  You  are  wanted  in  the  cave,"  said  Fenwo]£ 

•*  I  will  follow  you  anon,"  she  repUed. 
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**  You  must  come  at  once,**  rejoined  Fenwolf,  authoritatively. 
*'  Heme  will  become  impatient" 

Upon  this,  Mabel  rose,  and  without  daring  to  cast  a  look 
towards  the  spot  where  Wyat  was  concealed,  quitted  the  cell 
with  them.  iNo  sooner  were  they  all  out,  than  Fenwolf  hastily 
shutting  the  door,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  taking  it 
out,  exclaimed — "  So  we  have  secured  you.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 
No  fear  of  your  revealing  the  secret  of  the  cave  now,  or  flying 
with  Mabel— ha  I  ha  1" 


THE  TOWN  LIFE  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

BY    ROBERT    BELL. 
PART   II. 

*'  There  I  saw  Gulls  that  have  no  brains  at  all. 
And  certain  monsters  which  tbey  Gallants  call ; 
New  broods  of  Centaurs,  that  were  only  proud 
Of  haying  their  beginning  from  a  cloud." 

niTHEBS.  Abuses  Whipi  and  Stript. 

"  Then  wit,  like  to  their  Venus,  bom  of  firoth. 
Is  fit  for  fire,  a  Vulcan  to  betroth." 

CoLLOP.  Poesis  Bediviva. 

The  fundamental  change  that  took  place  in  the  tone  and  habits  of 
fiodetj  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  was  in  no  particular  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  transition  from  the  quiet  ordinary  to  the 
uproarious  tavern.  TJhe  substitution  by  the  cavaliers  of  a  monstre 
wig,  flowing  down  below  the  waist,  for  the  cropped  hair  of  the  Round- 
heads, was  not  more  striking  or  conspicuous.  Nothing  like  the 
tavern,  as  it  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  known 
at  any  former  period.  And  this  tavern  frequenting,  with  all  its  train 
of  profligacies,  was,  beyond  all  other  things,  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  real  spirit  of  the  age;  it  expressed,  without  reserve,  and  with 
appropriate  fury,  the  vehement  self-will  and  delirious  love  of  plea- 
rare,  which,  descending  from  the  court  to  the  kennel,  inspired 
eren  the  cellars  of  the  Strand,  where  the  lower  classes  used  to  drink 
dragged  cider  and  play  cards  like  their  betters,  with  a  new  style  of 
jnanners,  and  new  forms  of  depravity.  Charles  the  Second,  with  the 
rest  of  the  blessings  he  conferred  upon  the  country,  brought  hot  drinks 
and  late  hours  into  fashion.  In  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden  and 
the  theatres,  the  inhabitants  were  kept  awi^e  half  the  night  by  the 
clatter  of  ha9kneys  and  the  riots  of  fops  and  gallants,  who  went  about 
ficreaming  BacchanaHan  songs,  picking  quarrels,  and  breaking  windows. 
This  was  the  aristocratic  quarter  for  midnight  misdeeds.  But  the 
eanaiUe  had  their  own  night-houses  and  lusty  brawls  in  remoter  parts 
of  the  town,  such  as  Smithfield  and  Wapping;  and  these  grosser 
resorts  were  frequently  visited  by  such  men  as  Rochester  and  Sedley, 
when  the  finer  taste  of  the  Piazza  had  begun  to  pall  upon  their  jaded 
i^petites.  The  tavern  embraced  all  the  aspects  of  the  living  Ucen- 
tionsness:  it  was  the  garish  temple  of  the  unbridled  passions;  and, 
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except  by  the  great  house  at  Whitehall,  it  was  nnparaUekd  dirou^MNit 
the  world  for  the  scenes  of  vice  and  infamy  tranaaeted  under  its  pri- 
vileged roof.  Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  Uie  historieal 
contrast,  upon  the  quaint,  tranquil  ordinary,  tJiat  threw  open  ita 
brave  humours  and  harmless  vanities  to  all  comers  in  tftie  golden  days 
before  the  Restoration.  It  is  like  turning  from  the  pent-up  aOeys  of 
the  city,  dense  with  sickly  and  contagious  vapours,  to  the  dp^i  country, 
over  whose  smiling  surface  the  free  winds  are  coursing,  loaded  with 
sweet  and  healthy  perfumes. 

The  ordinary  was  an  eating-house,  with  a  dinner  laid  out,  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  for  whoever  came,  at  a  fixed  price  per  head,  after  the  manner 
of  a  table  dChote.  In  some  instances  the  customers  contracted  for  their 
entertainment  by  the  month  or  quarter ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  quality 
or  rank  of  the  house  was  determined  by  its  charge.  The  prices  at  the 
fashionable  establishments  varied  in  proportion  to  the  exclusiveness  of 
their  guests.  The  middle-class  ordinary  was  what  was  called  a 
twelvepenny  ordinary ;  but  there  were  some  that  descended  as  low  as 
threepence.  The  threepenny  ordinary  appears  to  have  been  the 
cheapest  of  all,  and  frequented  only  by  poets,  brokers,  and  gentlemen 
out  at  elbows. 

The  total  disuse  of  the  old  custom  of  dining  at  a  common  table 
in  public  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  the  movement  that  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  English  society.  It  is  not 
to  be  attributed,  however,  to  the  growth  of  any  wider  or  more  marked 
distinctions  amongst  the  classes  of  the  people,  but  rather  to  that  re- 
finement of  taste  which  ensues  upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  raising 
the  individual  out  of  the  miscellaneous  mass,  and  making  him  mote 
choice  and  select  in  his  personal  associations.  Something,  also,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  traced  to  Uie  increase  of  the  population,  which  drrnea 
men  back  into  their  own  nooks  and  retreats,  to  gro\el  and  woik 
as  they  can  for  sustenance,  leaving  them  neither  time  nor  meaai 
for  much  indulgence  abroad  ;  and  something  to  that  out-of-door 
living  which  was  a  sort  of  practical  corollary  from  early  hova  and  ab- 
stemious habits. 

Decker,  the  dramatic  writer,  gives  us  a  very  curious  aeeomt  of 
these  ordinaries.  The  tract  containing  the  de«criptioD  is  ao  rare  as  to 
tempt  us  to  enrich  our  pages  with  a  passage  or  two  in  hia  own  wardai* 
After  instructing  the  gallants  how  to  *'  behave  themselvei^  in  pkf* 
houses  and  elsewhere,  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  puipoae  <tf  aheiriBf 
*^  how  a  Young  Grallant  should  behave  himselfe  in  an  ordiaaxy.*  W 
course,  a  good  deal  of  this  is  broad  satire,  but  we  get  glndpeea  ftiiTi^ 
the  raillery  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  interior  of  the  erdinaiy^ 

He  opens  by  advising  the  gallant  to  select  the  most  enena^e  Imam^ 
and  then  gives  us  a  picture,  no  doubtdrawn  from  the  Hfe,  of  kia  pre- 
gress  iJbrough  the  streets.  The  first-rate  houses,  it  aeonia,  ^d  Ml 
dme  tm  half-past  eleven  o'clock!  «'  First  having  diligeally  iafdnl 
out  an  ordinary  of  the  largest  reckoning,"  sajrs  our  antfior,  **  wtiAet 
most  of  your  courtly  gallants  do  resort,  let  it  be  your  vee  to  repair 
thither,  some  halfe  honre  after  eleven,  for  Hien  you  AA  ftud  moil  of 
jopi  fiishion-mongers  planted  in  die  roome,  waidi^  tot  aaarte;  tMa 
Hiitiier  upon  your  galloway  nag,  or  yonr  (^paniah  jettMC,  •      "^ 

•  «  The  Ofd*f  Horae-Book.    By  T.  Deok«Ei    IMH* 
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amMnig  pttoe,  in  your  liose  and  doublet  (gilt  rafner  and  poniard  bestow'd 
in  their  places),  and  jour  French  lackey  carrying  your  cloake,  and 
rasning  before  you,  ov  rather  in  a  coach,  for  that  will  both  hide  yoa 
&ma  tbs  basilike  eyes  of  your  creditors,  and  out-runne  a  whole  kennell 
of  bitter-moutii'd  Serjeants." 

Deported  safely  in  the  room,  he  advises  him  not  to  salute  any  but 
fais  own  acquaintance;  to  walk  up  and  down  past  the  others  as  scorn- 
fully and  carelessly  as  a  gentleman-usher ;  to  select  an  ill-dressed 
fiiend  to  promenade  with  him,  by  way  of  a  foil;  and  to  talk  noisily, 
no  matter  to  what  purpose,  provided  only  he  laugh  loudly,  and  look  as 
if  he  were  ready  to  engage  in  a  quarrel.  He  then  runs  over  the 
vmrious  topics  suitable  to  various  occupations,  all  of  which  have  too 
local  and  remote  an  application  to  be  of  much  interest  now. 

Just  before  dinner,  of  all  things  he  reconmiends  him  to  make  a 
gi^at  show  of  his  snuff-box,  that  article  being  then  accounted  a  great 
luxury,  and,  with  its  various  implements,  a  somewhat  costly  appendage 
to  a  man  of  fashion.  ^*  Before  the  meate  come  smoaking  to  the  boarde, 
our  €rallant  must  take  out  his  tobacco-box,  the  ladell  for  the  cold  snuffe 
into  the  nosthrill,  the  tongs  and  priming-iron;  all  which  artillery  must 
be  of  gold  or  silver  (if  he  can  reach  to  the  price  of  it);  it  will  be  a 
reasonable  usefull  pawne  at  all  times  when  the  current  of  his  money 
falles  out  to  run  low."  From  a  subsequent  passage,  it  appears  that 
tobaooo  was  then  sold  by  the  apothecaries.  It  shortly  afterwards, 
when  it  became  an  article  of  more  general  consumption,  was  retailed 
at  the  public  taverns. 

At  last  dinner  is  upon  table,  and  here  we  have  a  brawling,  good- 
httnonred  feast,  where  everybody  helps  himself  to  the  summit  cf  his 
appetite.  "  When  you  are  set  downe  to  dinner,"  continues  our  lively 
guide,  "  you  must  eate  as  impudently  as  can  be  (Jbr  that's  most  gen^ 
Ueman  like);  when  your  Elnight  is  upon  his  stewed  mutton,  be  you  pre- 
sently (though  you  be  but  a  Capten)  in  the  bosome  of  your  goose; 
and  when  your  Justice  of  Peace  is  knuckle  deepe  in  goose,  you  may, 
without  disparagement  to  your  blood,  though  you  have  a  Lady  to 
your  mother,  fall  very  manfully  to  your  woodcocks." 

The  breaking  up  plainly  indicates  that  the  custom  of  sitting  after 
dinner  did  not  prevail  in  that  age.  *^  After  dinner,"  says  Decker, 
**  every  man,  as  his  business  leades  him,  some  to  dice,  some  to  drabfl^ 
aome  to  playes,  some  to  take  up  Mends  in  the  Court,  some  to  take  up 
money  in  ^e  Citty,  some  to  lend  testers  in  Fowles,  others  to  borrow 
crownes  upon  the  Exchange;  and  thus,  as  the  people  is  sayd  to  bee  a 
beift  of  many  heads  (yet  all  those  heads  like  Hydraes),  ever  growing 
aa  various  as  their  homes  as  wondrous  in  their  budding  and  branching, 
80  in  an  Qrdinarv  you  shall  find  the  variety  of  a  whole  kingdome  in  a 
few  apes  of  the  kingdome."  If  they  did  not  remaine  to  carouse,  how- 
aver,  they  had  their  snudl  sins  notwithstanding;  and  many  of  those 
'Wadtaes  supplied  the  excitement  of  wine  by  primero  and  hazard. 

The  three-penny  ordinary  was  the  most  turbulent  of  all,  as  might  be 
aKpected.  Decker  describes  it  as  the  resort  of  usurers,  stale  bad^ors^ 
and  thrifty  attorneys.  Here,  he  says,  ^  the  roomes  are  as  full  of  com- 
fany  aa  a  jaile,  and  indeed  divided  into  severall  wardes,  like  the  beds 
af  mdl  ho^kalL  The  oomplenent  between  them  is  not  mndi,  their 
words  few;  lor  the  appetite  hath  no  eares,  every  man's  eie  heere  is 
open,  the  other  man's  trencher  to  note  whether  Ms  fdlow  lurch  him  or 
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no;  if  they  chaunce  to  discourse,  it  is  of  nothing  but  statutes,  bonds, 
recognizances,  fines,  recoveries,  and  its  rents,  subsidies,  sureties,  in-' 
closures,  liveries,  inditements,  outlaries,  feoffments,  judgments,  com- 
missions, bankerouts,  amercements,  and  of  such  horrible  matter,  that 
when  a  Lifetenant  dines  in  the  next  room,  hee  thinks  f erilj  the  men 
are  conjuring/'  No  man  of  his  age  was  better  acquainted  with  such 
scenes  than  Decker.  He  was  the  great  slang  author  of  the  day;  and 
several  of  his  tracts  may  be  referred  to  as  complete  expositors  of  the 
cant  language  and  thieves'  customs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 

Such  were  the  ordinaries,  the  principal  places  of  public  resort,  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  still  nearer  to  the  Restoration.  Taverns 
there  were  also,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  but  the  ordinary 
was  the  general  rendezvous  for  wits,  citizens,  and  the  play-going 
people.  The  most  objectionable  point  about  them  was  the  eternal 
stench  of  tobacco.  This  evil,  to  be  sure,  grew  worse  and  worse  in 
the  days  of  the  Restoration,  when  every  comer  steamed  with  smoke^ 
and  when  the  nuisance  became  such  a  mark  of  distinction  that  you 
could  always  detect  a  fashionable  spark  by  the  doud  from  his  pipe. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  carried,  in  one  direction  at  least,  to 
a  still  greater  excess, — for  it  was  then  customary  to  smoke  even  in  the 
theatre — a  barbarous  usage,  which  appears  to  have  gone  out  with  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts.  A  writer  of  that  elder  age  assails  the  practice 
in  what  he  calls  a  "  satiricall  epigram"  on  the  "  wanton  and  excessive 
use  of  Tobacco;"  and  from  the  opening  lines  it  is  evident  the  sober 
part  of  the  audience  must  have  been  grievously  annoyed  by  the 
"  smoaky  ayre"  and  "  Indianly  breath"  of  the  gallants  in  the  pit:— 

^  It  channc'd  me  gazing  at  the  Theater, 
To  spie  a  Lock -Tabacco- Chevalier, 
Clowding  the  loathing  ayre  with  foggie  fnme 
Of  Dock-Tabacco ;  friendly  foe  to  rume. 
I  wisbt  the  Roman  law's  severity : 
Who  smoke  seUethy  with  gmoke  be  done  to  dy,**^ 

No  traces  of  this  usage  can  be  found  after  that  period;  although  tobacco 
continued  to  be  used^  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  in  coffee- 
houses and  taverns.  Dryden  smoked  his  pipe  regularly  every  eyeniog 
in  his  arm-chair,  at  Wills*,  by  the  fire-side  in  winter,  in  summer  in  the 
balcony;  and  his  snuff-box  lay  upon  the  table  by  his  side,  tempting 
young  aspirants  after  literary  honours  to  solicit  the  glory  of  a  pinch.| 

There  is  an  old  black  letter  poem  of  the  reign  of  EUnibeth,  in  which 
we  find  a  curious  enumeration  of  the  noted  taverns  of  that  time.  The 
name  of  this  strange  catalogue  is  "  Newes  from  Bartholomew  j&grpe,*§ 
and  the  following  are  amongst  the  principal  signs  it  sets  forth :— • 

*  The  titles  of  the  principal  tracts  above  referred  to  are,  <«  The  BellmiBcf 
London,''  '•  Lanthom  and  Candle  Light,"  •"  English  YiUamea,"  and  "*  A  '^ 
Borse  Race.** 

t  ^  Dyet's  Dry  Dinner ;  consisting  of  eight  several  cooneii    By  Htnrj 
Maister  of  Arts,  and  FeUow  of  C.C.G.  in  C.    London,  1599." 

X  Spence's  Anecdotes. 

§  A  history  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  now  utterly  shorn  of  its  aneiaiit  ^oriM^  \ 
make  a  capital  volame  for  some  of  our  modem  illostraton.  The  origmtl  prifil^ 
of  holding  a  fahr  in  Smithfield  was  granted  hy  Henry  IL  to  the  Priory  of  8t  Bw- 
tholomew.    It  was  first  held  on  the  spot  called  the  Cloth  Fkir,  where  tiio  dnpen 
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**  There  hath  been  great  sale  and  utterance  of  Wine, 
Besides  Beere,  and  Ale,  and  Ipocras  fine,* 
In  eyerj  country,  region,  and  nation. 
But  chiefly  in  Billingsgate,  at  the  Salutation ; 
And  the  Bore's  Head  near  London  stone ; 
The  Swan  at  Dowgate,  a  Taveme  well  knowne ; 
The  Biiter  in  Cheape,  and  then  the  Bull  Head ; 
And  many  like  places  that  make  noses  red : 

The  Bore's  Head  in  Old  Fish  Street ;  Three  Crowns  in  the  Vintry ; 
And  now  of  late,  St  Martin's  in  the  Sentree  : 
The  Windmill  in  Lothbury ;  the  Ship  at  th'  Exchange ; 
King's  Head  at  New  Fish  Street,  where  RoyBters  do  range ; 
The  Mermaid  in  Comhill ;  Red  Lion  in  the  Strand ; 
Three  Tuns  in  Newgate  MariLet ;  Old  Fish  Street  at  the  Swan,"  &c. 

Few  of  these  houses  retained  their  odour  to  the  dajs  of  the  Restoration; 
although,  strangely  enough,  many  of  the  signs  still  suirive  in  their 
ancient  localities.  The  original  houses  were  nearly  all  swept  away  in 
the  fire  of  1666.  There  is  an  old  broadside  in  the  Museum,  cfdled 
"London's  Ordinary;  or,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  containing  a 
similar  catalogue;  but  it  is  of  no  historical  value,  being  little  better  than 
a  play  upon  the  names  of  signs,  not  one  half  of  which,  probably,  ever 
existed.! 

Taverns  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  downwards  through  the 
Commonwealth,  were  used  merely  for  incidental  enjoyment  and 
occasional  feasting.  They  were  neither  so  popular  nor  so  riotous  as 
they  afterwards  became.     But  in  that  subsequent  madness  of  the 

had  booths  within  the  precincts  of  the  Priory,  the  gates  of  which  were  locked  at 
night  for  the  security  of  the  goods.  It  was  limited  to  two  days ;  afterwards  extended 
to  a  fortnight,  and  then  reduced  to  two  days  again,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolute- 
ness and  disorders  it  produced.  A  court  of  Pied-Poudre  used  to  be  held  on  the 
ground,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  debts  contracted  during  its 
continuance.  A  tract,  published  in  1 1641,  describes  the  fair  as  the  head-quarters 
ibr  the  time  being,  of  all  the  rogues,  pickpockets,  gulls,  and  coxcombs  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  account  of  the  shows  and  tricksters  proves  clearly  enough  that  our 
ancestors  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  hocus  pocus  as  their  successors  at 
Camberwell  or  Greenwich.  **  Here  a  Knave,''  says  the  writer,  "  in  a  fooles  coate» 
with  a  trumpet  sounding,  or  on  a  drum  beating,  invites  you,  and  would  faine  per- 
swade  you  to  see  his  puppets ;  there  a  Rogue  like  a  wild  woodman,  or  in  an  Antick'a 
ship  [shape],  like  an  Incubus,  desires  your  company;  on  the  other  side,  Hocus 
Pocus,  with  three  yards  of  tape  or  ribbin  in  's  hand,  shewing  his  art  of  Legerde- 
maine,  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  a  company  of  cockoloaches."  There 
were  also  others  shaking  rattles  and  scraping  fiddles,  and  gamesters  turning  whim- 
sies, or  throwing  pewter,  or  dissolving  shillings  into  three-nalfpenny  saucers  I  The 
hit  rose  into  considerable  importance  after  the  Commonwealth,  and  became  a  very 
different  place  firom  the  Bartholomew  Fair  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  of  the  tract- writer  of 
1641.  It  had  not  only  rope-dancers  and  posture-masters  and  conjurors,  but  even 
elaborate  stage  representations.  "  It  produces  operas  of  its  own  growth,**  says  a 
writer  of  the  time,  **  and  is  become  a  formidable  rival  to  both  the  theatres.  It 
beholds  gods  descending  from  machines,  who  express  themselves  in  a  language 
futable  to  thdr  dignity ;  it  traffics  in  heroes ;  it  raises  ghosts  and  apparitions ;  it  has 
lepresented  the  Trojan  horse,  the  workmanship  of  the  divine  Epeus ;  it  hais  seen 
St.  George  encounter  the  Dragon,  and  overcome  him.  In  short,  for  thunder  and 
Ui^tning,  for  songs  and  dances,  for  sublime  fhstian  and  magnificent  nonsense,  it 
comes  not  short  of  Drury  Lane  or  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

*  Arnold,  in  his  Chronicle,  gives  us  a  receipt  for  making  ipocras,  by  which  it 
appears  that  it  was  composed  ol  red  wine,  cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper,  and  sugar. 

f  1^.  Maekay  has  preserved  this  humorous  composition  m  Uie  **  Songs  of  the 
LcMidoa  'Prentices,"  published  by  the  Percy  Soeiety.| 
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nation,  when  the  whole  population,  gentle  and  simple,  glorified  them- 
selves upon  their  deliverance  from  the  Puritans,  by  roahing  wildly 
to  the  extremity  of  the  opposite  excesses,  taverns  occupied  necessarily 
no  unimportant  space.  They  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  machinery 
of  the  town  life,  and  shall  have  a  separate  chapter,  by  and  by,  dedicated 
to  their  due  celebration. 

The  dissolute  tastes  of  the  town  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  tavern  pleasures.  Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  frivolity, 
faithlessness,  and  false  wit,  it  was  not  very  surprising  that  the  youth- 
ful blood  of  the  fashionable  section  of  society  should  become  tainted  by 
the  lowest  vices,  as  well  as  the  most  egregious  follies.  It  became  the 
custom,  all  at  once,  rising  up  out  of  the  domestic  letiiargy  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  live  in  public  There  was  no  more  modesty,  no 
more  diffidence,  no  more  creeping  through  the  streets  in  doaks,  with 
stealthy  steps  and  heavenward  eyes.  Pnvate  life,  such  as  we  under- 
stand it  to  be,  with  its  sacred  ties  and  instinctive  charities,  was  at  an 
end  in  those  circles  that  imparted  the  predominant  tone  to  national 
manners.  Everybody  went  abroad  for  enjoyment ;  and  duchesses  and 
citizens'  wives,  lords  and  scriveners,  ladies  of  honour  and  sempstreasei^ 
alike  frequented  those  haunts  of  idleness  and  profligacy,  where  all  alike 
were  relieved  from  the  uneasy  obligations  of  duty  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  appearances.  Nor  was  this  promiscuous  intercourse 
confined,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  well-known  localities  of 
SL  James's,  or  the  notorious  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden.  The  remoteflt 
and  the  meanest  parts  of  the  town  had  their  open  enjoyments,  and  their 
special  seasons  of  patronage,  when  they  were  frequented  by  all  dasaes 
of  people.  Hoxton  and  Moorfields  had  their  promenades,  al  freaeo^ 
and  revels  within  doors,  in  imitation  of  the  gallantries  of  WhitehaD; 
and  the  cloisters  of  Smithfield  were  tramped  indiscriminately  by  beani: 
and  pedlers,  vizard-masks  and  heiresses,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  "jostled  each  other  like  Nat.  Lee's  gods  in  (Edipusr 


STANZAS. 


BT     MISS    8KSLT0H. 


*'  PMsions  are  likenM  best  to  Hoods  and  streams 
The  shaUow  mnrmur— bat  the  deep  are  diinib.»'— Sik  W.  Raimcm. 


Trebx  are  eyes  that  leldom  weep^ 
Boaoms  where  the  grieT  lies  deep— 
Tean  that  have  no  power  to  flow- 
Lips  that  nerer  speak  of  woe— 
Im  that  never  part  to  tell 
AU  the  heart  endures  so  weU. 

Not  often  do  strong  paasions  rise 

To  flash  the  brow  and  cloud  the  eyes ; 

But  cheeks   grow  pale  beneath  thenr 

Uifffat, 
QoivTing  lips  are  wan  and  white, 
And  bri^test  looks  of  yonthfol  hair 
Will  bhmch  beneath  untold  despair. 


Weak  natures  in  their  atmost  grief 
Seek  in  words  and  tears  rdief ; 
But  flner  spirits,  prmid  soad  lugfay 
Learn  camly  to  enduro— or  die  1 
And  sterner  hearts  forbear  to 
Of  all  thej  suffer  ere  they 

And  dius  such  spirits  shew  flnumjh  fib 
Mo  outward  sign  of  inwsvd  strifli } 
But,  ooldly  paSent  to  the  Isat* 
True  to  the  meoioriss  of  tho  pvl^ 
In  silence  pass  to  final  rest. 
The  one  dark  seeret 
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BT    MB.   MICHAEL    ANOELO     TITMAESH.* 

Iesland  (bating  the  Union)  is  an  island  entirelj  by  itself — and  here  is 
a  book  about  it  (bating  its  being  in  two  volumes)  equally  by  itself. 
Mr.  Titmarsh  has  no  brother,  and  is  like  no  brother,  in  the  wide  land  of 
Bterature.  He  writes  as  Robins  sells,  without  reserve.  He  may  re- 
semble old  Shippen  and  Montagne  in  saying  all  he  thinks,  but  he 
differs  from  them  and  all  the  world,  in  his  mode  of  saying  it.  There 
is  no  guessing  at  the  flourish  his  pen  is  going  to  take  next — be  passes 
firom  the  queerest  pothooks  up  to  the  finest  copper-plate,  and  thence 
back  to  '^  an  infernal  cramped  piece  of  penmanship  as  ever  you  saw  in 
your  life.**  In  the  midst  of  a  delicious  pathos  he  yields  himself  to  the 
temptations  of  the  burlesque;  in  some  calm,  quiet  place,  he  shouts  with 
double-limged  vigour,  quite  unexpectedly;  and  while  writing  with  the 
simple  dignity  of  a  grave,  fine-minded,  faU-hearted,  wise  old  man,  he 
flings  down  the  pen  suddenly,  and  breaks  into  the  wildest  pranks  of 
glorious  reckless  boyhood.  He  seems,  as  he  looks  on  life,  not  to  know 
very  well  at  aU  times  whether  he  ought  to  laugh  or  cry — and  so  he 
commonly  does  both — and  both  in  a  breath,  too.  You  thmk  his  relish 
of  humour  and  wit  keenest,  until  you  come  to  his  serious  writing  in 
appreciation  and  advocacy  of  the  humanities — ^when  you  like  his 
gravity  better  than  his  fun;  and  he  seems  to  shine  most  in  describing 
the  common-places  and  knaveries  of  every-day  life,  tmtil  he  comes  to 
the  ''  more  removed  ground"  opened  by  a  love  of  the  imaginative,  a 
■eose  of  the  picturesque,  and  a  scholar-like  taste  for  the  dainties  of 
literature — when  he  appears  to  understand  what  men  and  books  should 
be  better  than  what  they  are. 

In  like  manner,  we  had  sagaciously  pronounced  Mr.  M.  A.  Htmardi 
to  be  considerably  more  of  an  author  than  an  artist,  until  our  eyes  had 
feasted  on  the  illustrative  Irishisms  appropriately  adorning  these  pages, 
when  we  found  him  to 'be  alike  vigorous,  original,  and  true,  in  both 
diaracters — ^independent,  in  both,  of  ordinary  rules  of  art. 

A  mind  constituted  like  his,  with  graphic  powers  to  give  effect  to  its 
immediate  impressions,  could  not  fail  to  find  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress in  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  the  richest  materials  for  a  book 
equally  Hght  and  deep— equally  a  prize  to  those  who  seek  amusement, 
and  those  who  meditate— equally  fitted  to  charm  the  laugh-loving  young 
lady,  and  the  profound  legislator,  if  such  an  animal  be  yet  left  to  us. 
And  so  we  have  a  rare  work,  both  sad  and  humorous,  like  its  subject 
— the  humour  uppermost,  and  the  tender  thoughtful  sadness  under- 
neath. 

When  Titmarsh's  Irish  tour  commenced,  and  when  it  ended,  and 
whither  it  extended  itself,  and  what  whims  and  wonders  it  comprises, 
may  perhaps  be  learned  on  reference  to  the  pair  of  pictured  volumes 
JQSt  issued;  but  to  describe  its  zigzag  course  would  be  dull  work—- and 
of  an  tours  we  know  of,  dulln^  is  least  to  be  associated  even  in  a 
critical  commentary  with  this.    Hie  good  spirit  of  the  writer  kept 

*2vol8.    GhnmuHi and HalL 
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him  sprighUj  in  the  dreariest  places;  and  excepting  when  he  is  over- 
borne bj  uglj  beggars,  or  stifled  in  the  stale  air  of  a  convent,  or 
disgusted  with  the  insolence  of  a  wandering  Englishman  here  and 
there,  he  is  always  in  a  most  companionable  mood,  and  never  tires  us. 
In  fact,  if  a  book  about  France  or  Italy  even  were  only  to  be  written  in 
this  way,  we  could  almost  swear  that  it  might  be  read  through,  for  the 
ground  would  seem  quite  untrodden. 

An  observation  made  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  summer-day 
in  Dublin  furnishes  a  key  to  the  Irish  character,  as  it  is  subsequently 
developed: — 

"  It  is  quite  corions  to  see  in  the  streets  yrhere  the  shops  are,  how  often  the 
p^ter  of  the  sign-boards  begins  with  big  letters,  and  ends,  for  want  of  space,  with 
small" 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  fine  woman  ends  in  a  fish's  tail ;  how 
the  Irishman  begins  with  whisky  and  ends  with  ditch-water — ^how  he 
has  a  domestic  establishment,  without  a  home — a  life  without  the 
means  of  living.  As  he  thoughtlessly  begins  his  sign-board,  so  he 
often  builds  his  house,  and  sets  up  his  gates. 

"One  sees  in  this  conn^  many  a  grand  and  tali  iron  gate  leading  into  t 
very  shabby  field  covered  with  thistles." 

^  A  handsome  drawing-room  with  a  good  carpet,  a  lofty  marble  mantel-piece, 
and  no  paper  to  the  walls.  The  door  is  prettily  painted  white  and  bine,  and  thon|^ 
not  six  weeks  old,  a  great  piece  of  the  wood- work  is  off  already  (Peggy  uses  it  to 
prevent  the  door  from  ban^ng  to) ;  and  there  are  some  fine  chinks  in  every  one  of 
the  panels,  by  which  my  neighbour  may  see  all  my  doings.  A  cou^  of  score  of 
years,  and  this  house  will  be  just  like  yonder  place  on  Grattan's  JBQIL  like  a 
young  prodigal,  the  house  begins  to  use  its  constitution  too  early ;  and  when  it 
should  yet  (in  the  shape  of  carpenters  and  painters)  have  all  its  masters  and 
guardians  to  watch  and  educate  At,  my  house  on  Grattan's  Hill  must  be  a  man  at 
once,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  strong  health !  I  would  lay  a  guinea  they 
were  making  punch  in  that  house  before  they  could  keep  the  rain  out  of  it;  tint 
they  had  a  dinner-party  and  ball  before  the  floors  were  firm  or  the  wainsooCs 
painted,  and  a  fine  tester-bed  in  the  best  room,  where  my  lady  might  catch  cold  in 
state,  in  the  midst  of  yawning  chimneys,  creaking  window-sashes,  and  "«a^^^ 
plaster.** 

Returning  from  a  stroll  to  his  inn  in  Dublin,  he  found  the  little 
window  of  his  room  wide  open,  the  sash  being  propped  up  by  a  hearth- 
broom  to  prevent  it  from  falling  upon  the  neck  of  the  looker-oot 
We  agree  that  there  is  "  a  sort  of  moral**  in  this — "  a  person  with  an 
allegorical  turn  might  examine  the  entire  country  through  this  window.* 

A  dinner  arrangement  at  Cork  (it  was  a  capital  agricultural  fSeast, 
but  we  cannot  describe  it)  furnishes  a  parallel  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
window -expedient  in  Dublin: — 

'*  *  Sir,'  says  a  waiter  whom  I  had  asked  for  currant  jelly  for  the  hannch — (then 
were  a  dozen  such  smoking  on  various  jparts  of  the  table — think  of  that,  Mr«  Caff  1) 
— *  Sir,*  says  the  waiter,  *  there  *s  no  jelly,  but  Fve  brought  yon  aomt  vtrg  fmt 
lobaier  sauce,* " 

The  Ursuline  Convent  there  presents  a  more  distressing  picture  than 
a  haunch  of  venison  served  up  with  lobster  sauce ;  and  at  the  aght  of 
the  nuns,  the  "great  six-foot  Protestant  has  a  little  tremUe."  He 
sees  them  passing  from  the  grave  up-stairs  to  the  one  scarodj  nar- 
rower in  the  churchyard  beneath;  and  the  reflection  h 


"  I  deolare  I  think,  for  my  part,  that  we  have  at  mnch  rislit  to  pctmit  gatteiiw 
in  India,  at  to  allow  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  tike  these  wieked  vow%  cr 
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Catbolic  Bishops  to  receiye  them ;  and  that  GoTemment  has  as  good  a  right  to 
interpose  in  snch  cases,  as  the  police  has  to  preyent  a  man  firom  hsmging  himself, 
or  the  doctor  to  refuse  a  glass  of  prossic  acid  to  any  one  who  may  have  a  wish  to 
go  oat  of  the  world.**  - 

From  the  inn  and  the  convent,  let  us  escape  into  the  bosom  of  a 
private  family,  and  see  what  is  going  on: — 

**  When  Peggy  hrought  in  coals  for  the  drawing-room  fire,  she  carried  them — in 
what,  do  you  think?  *In  a  coal-scuttle,  to  he  sore,'  says  the  English  reader, 
down  on  you  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 

**  No,  you  clever  Englishman,  it  wasn't  a  coal-scuttle. 

**  *  Well,  then,  it  was  in  a  fire-shovel,*  says  that  brightest  of  wits,  j^essing  again. 

**  No,  it  wastCt  a  fire-shovel,  you  heaven -bom  genius :  and  you  might  guess  from 
this  until  Mrs.  Snooks  called  you  up  to  coffee,  and  you  would  never  find  out  It 
was  in  something  which  I  have  already  described  in  Mrs.  Pagan's  pantry. 

^  *  Oh,  I  have  you  now,  it  was  the  bucket  where  the  potatoes  were ;  the  thlat- 
temly  wetch  !*  says  Snooks. 

**  Wrong  again — Peggy  brought  up  the  coals — in  a  chinjl  pljlte  ! 

**  Snooks  turns  quite  white  with  surprise,  and  almost  chokes  himself  with  his 
port  '  Well,'  says  he,  *  of  all  the  wum  countwith  that  I  ever  wead  o^  hang  me  if 
Ireland  ithn't  the  wummethU  Coalth  in  a  plate !  Mawyann,  do  you  hear  that  ? 
In  Ireland  they  alwayth  thend  up  their  coalth  in  a  plate  I' ' 

Groing  from  Cork  to  Bantry,  we  pause  at  a  miserable  old  markets- 
house,  where  a  woodcut  shews  us  a  fine  group  of  feminine  venders  of 
buttermilk  and  other  delicacies,  while  a  dozen  words  do  the  work  of  a 
volume,  in  painting  a  scene  which  in  some  form  or  other  is  present  to 
us  everywhere — ^it  is  poetry  not  measured  off  into  verse: — 

**  Hound  the  coach  came  crowds  of  raggery,  and  blackguards /awning  for  moMyP 

What  need  of  the  pencil  here!  We  dash  on  at  the  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hoiu*  to  Skibbereen,  in  that  wondrous  vehicle  the  '^  Industryy" 
with  "  gaps  between  every  one  of  the  panels — ^you  could  see  daylight 
through  and  through  it."  But  at  Skibbereen  we  are  rewarded  by  a 
view  of  a  marvellous  cigar-box: — 

''Bat  of  all  the  wonderful  thin^  to  be  seen  in  Skibbereen,  Dan's  pantry  is  the 
most  wonderful-— every  article  within  is  a  make-shift,  and  has  been  ingeniously 
perverted  firom  its  original  destination.  Here  lie  bread,  blacking,  fresh-batter, 
tallow-candles,  dirty  knives — all  in  the  same  cigar- box,  with  snuff,  milk,  cold 
bacon,  brown  sugar,  broken  tea-cups,  and  bits  of  soap." 


We  run  rapidly  through  a  variety  of  interesting  scenes,  laughable 
and  melancholy,  to  Killamey: — 

**  All  round  the  town  miserable  streets  of  cabins  are  stretched.  Ton  see  people 
lolling  at  each  door,  women  staring  and  combing  their  hair,  men  with  their  little 
pipes,  children  whose  rags  hang  on  by  a  miracle,  idling  in  a  gutter.  Are  we  to  set 
all  this  down  to  absenteeism,  and  pity  poor  injured  Ireland  ?  Is  the  landlord's 
absence  the  reason  why  the  house  is  filthy,  and  Biddy  lolls  in  the  porch  all  day  ? 
Upon  my  word,  I  have  heard  people  talk  as  if^  when  Pat's  thatch  was  blown  of^ 
the  landlord  ought  to  go  fetch  the  straw  and  the  ladder,  and  mend  it  himself." 

The  superstitions  of  the  people,  gloomily  shadowed  in  the  convent 
at  Cork,  burst  into  a  horrible  and  ghastly  Ught,  as  we  approach  West- 
port,  and  witness  the  Pattern  at  Croagh-Patrick,  where  the  most 
disgusting  sacrifices  are  performed  in  a  hideous  series  of  self-sacrifices, 
from  which  we  willingly  escape — and  it  is  time  we  should — ^to  a 
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brighter  side  of  the  picture.    Take  a  car-boj,  somewhere  in  the  Tieiiiitj 
of  Lough  Tay : — 

"  We  asked  him,  was  he  married?  and  he  said.  No,  but  he  wai  ag  good  ot 
married;  for  he  had  an  old  mother  aod  four  little  brothers  to  keep,  and  six  mooths 
to  feed,  and  to  dress  himself  decent  to  driye  the  gentlemen.  Wat  noC  the  *  at  good 
as  married*  a  pretty  expression  ?  and  might  not  some  of  what  are  called  ttvir 
betters  learn  a  little  good  from  these  simple  poor  creatures  ?** 


Take,  moreover,  a  picture  in  Drogheda,  where  two  little 
are  paddling  down  the  street,  one  saying  to  the  other,  "  Onee  I  had  m 
halfpenny^  and  bought  apples  with  it!"  When  children  are  the 
Bubject,  the  page  is  always  touching  and  eloquent;  and  we  have  a 
beautiful  example  further  on,  at  the  Dundalk  Infant-sdux)!,  whidi 
seems  quite  a  pattern  aflfkir — ^where  the  children  are  desired,  **  if  thej 
wish  to  give  the  schoolmistress  a  holiday,  to  hold  up  their  hands,*  and 
every  tiny  hand  is  instantly  raised  on  high,  as  exhibited  in  an  en- 
graving, over  which  the  beholder  laughs  for  about  ten  minutes. 

We  must  end  our  miserably  scanty  extracts  at  the  Giant's  Causeway:— 

'*  The  solitude  is  awful.  I  can't  understand  how  those  chattering  gnidee  dare  Id 
lift  up  their  voices  here,  and  cry  for  money.  It  looks  like  the  beginning  <tf  the 
world,  somehow :  the  sea  looks  older  than  in  other  places,  the  hills  and  rocks 
strange,  and  formed  differently  from  other  rocks  and  hills — as  those  Tiet  dabioaa 
monsters  were  formed  who  possessed  the  earth  before  man.  The  hiU-t<^  are 
shattered  into  a  thousand  cragged  fantastical  shapes ;  the  water  comes  swelling 
mto  scores  of  little  strange  creeks,  or  goes  off  with  a  leap  roaring  into  those  mys- 
terious caves  yonder,  which  penetrate  who  knows  how  fax  into  our  oommoa  wonl? 
The  savage  rock-sides  are  painted  of  a  hundred'colours.  Does  the  sun  ever  slune 
here  ?  When  the  world  was  moulded  and  fashioned  out  of  formless  chaos,  this 
must  have  been  the  hit  over—&  remnant  of  chaos  I  Think  of  that  I — it  is  a  tailor'a 
simile.     Well,  I  am  a  Cockney  ;  I  wish  I  were  in  Pall  Mall  !** 

**  Justice  to  Ireland"  is  not  to  be  done  in  this  notice,  unless  we  could 
quote  a  few  pages  at  a  time,  and  a  few  of  the  admirable  designs  with 
tiiem— comic  anecdotes  and  pathetic  touches — groups  and  sin^e  figorei^ 
houses  and  inhabitants,  as  the  scene  shifts.  This,  however,  we  may  say, 
that  what  the  author  gives  us  is  quite  his  own;  and  where  it  has  no 
novelty  of  information  it  is  new  in  manner.  Where  we  see  only 
himself,  instead  of  his  subject,  we  are  still  amused;  though  we  may 
wish  that  he  had  not  so  vehemently  insisted  on  hemg  a  ^  coeknej^ 
always,  and  may  be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  constant  repetition  of 
^' thank  Heaven!"  and  ^'please  God!"  in  every  familiar  commentary 
upon  roadside  incidents,  at  each  step  of  the  journey.  The  reiterated 
exclamation  is  tlie  result  of  mere  habit — not  a  good  one — and  it  gives  an 
air  of  affectation  to  some  of  the  author's  most  earnest  passages^  written 
we  are  sure  with  genuine  feeling.  This  feeling  will  be  the  anthor^s  safe 
and  sufficient  defence  in  quarters  where  his  plain-spoken  notions  cf 
right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of  the  very  gravest  consequence,  will  pos- 
sibly be  quarrelled  with.  The  quarters  alluded  to  are  not  political— for 
the  volumes  (and  here  is  the  wonder)  though  treating  of  Ireland  and  tiie 
Irish,  are  wholly  innocent  of  politics.  Tliey  are  evidently  the  work 
of  a  man  of  acute  observation,  of  warm  sympathies,  asid  excellent 
humour. 
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BY   W.    FRANCIS    AINSWORTH. 

The  affection  entertoiDed  bj  the  ancients  for  their  domestic  deities, 
liares  and  Manes — spirits  of  their  ancestors,  hovering  around  the  spot 
where  their  mortal  lives  had  been  spent,  and  solicitous  for  the  Welfare 
of  their  descendants — ^was  not  more  marked  than  is,  in  the  present  day, 
the  religious  veneration  paid  bj  the  Arabs  to  the  tombs  of  their 
Sheiks.  The  apotheosis  of  a  Christian  has  been  generally  an  act  of 
the  church,  but  that  of  an  Arab  Sheik  is  the  simple  expression  of  the 
lively  regard  entertained  by  the  tribe,  during  liietime,  for  the  piety, 
wisdom,  and  patriarchal  virtues  of  their  chief,  and  which,  after  his 
translation  to  the  mysterious  world  of  the  dead,  is  made  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  positive  sanctification. 

The  tombs  of  Sheiks,  thus  honoured,  are  scattered  all  over  the  land 
of  Tslamism.  They  are  of  all  magnitudes,  and  of  various  forms.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  picturesque  in  their  position:  hence  sometimes 
they  are  planted  on  the  conical  tops  of  isolated  hills,  at  others  they  ad- 
vance to  the  point  of  tall  clifis  beetling  over  the  sea  or  river;  sometimes 
they  sparkle  like  lone  white  pillars  on  the  desert,  at  others  are 
embosomed  in  groves,  or  shadowed,  on  the  road  side,  by  one  or  two 
gigantic  planes.  In  the  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  marshes  they  are, 
however,  often  but  frail  memorials  to  the  dead,  being  frequently  rui^e 
structures,  built  of  reeds,  and  torn  by  each  angiy  blast  that  sweeps 
across  the  wilderness  of  waters. 

The  veneration  of  the  Arabs  for  these  sepulchres  of  their  holy  men 
led  to  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  during  the  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  was  the  cause  of  one  of  the  few  interruptions  to  the 
friendly  intercourse  that  took  place  between  the  Arabs  and  ourselves, 
and  which  might  have  been  easily  avoided,  had  the  fiery-tempered 
natives  only  announced  their  disapprobation  of  our  proceedings,  instead 
of  having  recourse  at  once  to  violence.  The  steamer  Euphrates  had 
just  traversed  the  Chaldean  marshes.  The  banks  of  the  river  began 
to  rise,  and  for  the  first  time  after  a  navigation  of  many  miles,  a  dump 
of  wood  made  its  appearance,  behind  which  was  an  Arab  village 
belonging  to  the  Beni  Hiyakim  tribe.  The  grove  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  between  which  was  a  quadrangular  fort  with  mud  walls,  and  the 
village  was  in  the  rear  of  the  northerly  grove  ;  there  was  also  an 
Arab  fort  of  some  magnitude  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the 
river,  a  little  below.  Totally  unaware  that  this  grove  was  in  any  way 
an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Arabs,  the  steamer,  as  usual,  drew  up 
alongside,  and  the  men  were  sent  into  the  wood,  to  replenish  our  stores 
of  fueL 

As  usual  also  on  such  occasions,  I  was  glad  to  take  my  fowling-piece 
and  to  saunter  in  the  grove,  in  search  of  birds,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history.  I  went  to  the  southerly  wood,  the  men  having  set  to 
work  in  the  one  to  the  north.  On  few  occasions  did  the  jungle  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  present  me  with  such  a  profusion  of  game  as  did 
this  little  grove:  the  beautiful  irancolin,  like  our  pheasant,  only  with 
a  black  ring  round  his  neck,  and  without  its  tail,  sprang  up  at  almost 
every  step;  but  my  attention  was  called  off  by  the  number  of  wild  animals, 
boars,  jackals,  and  hysenas,  which  appeared  to  have  congregated  from 
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all  parts  of  the  country  in  this  isolated  grove.     Among  these  there 
appeared  a  large  wolf^  which  did  not  ^ulk  away  out  of  shot,  hot 
stopped  and  stared  at  me,  as  if  to  dispute  my  progress.     When  I 
walked  up  to  him,  however,  he  trotted  away  about  a  hundred  yard% 
and  then  stood  still  again.    I  was  induced  by  this  nuLnoeuvre,  frequent)^ 
repeated,  and  perhaps  done  to  draw  me  from  his  young,  to  foUow 
him  out  of  the  grove  into  the  plain,  and  here  I  heard  a  distant  hubbob^ 
and  saw  the  women  and  children  f  ying  from  the  village,  and  wending 
their  way  across  the  wilderness.     It  is  difficult  somedmeB  to  aooounft 
for  the  first  thoughts  that  rush  upon  the  mind,  but  mine  were  on  the 
present  occasion  evidently  tinctured  by  what  had  just  occurred — the 
number  of  wild  animals  that  1  had  met  with — and  I  imagined  that  a 
lion  had  come  down  upon  the  village,  and  so  impressed  was  I  with  this 
idea,  that  I  turned  my  steps  immediately  towards  the  flying  multitude; 
but  at  that  very  moment  several  shots  were  fired,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  whiz  of  a  rocket  told  me  plainly  that  something  more 
serious  had  happened.      I  accordingly  now  sought  to  make  my  way  to 
the  steamer,  between  which  and  myself  was  interposed  the  fort  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  to  reach  which  I  must,  unless  I  took  a  cir* 
cuitous  road  back  into  the  grove,  pass  close  to  the  now  hostile  village. 
My  feelings,  however,  upon  the  bad  effect  such  a  stealthy  mode  of  pro- 
gress would  have  upon  the  Arabs,  did  not  allow  me  to  have 
to  the  first-mentioned  alternative,  so  I  walked — ^not  fast — ^but  as 
posedly  as  possible,  towards  the  fort.     As  I  approached,  I 
Hfty  yards  of  a  group  of  armed  Arabs,  who  were  watching  me,  bnfe 
who,  probably  averse  to  shedding  the  first  blood,  or  from  more  koDOiir- 
ablc  motives,  did  not,  as  they  might  easily  have  done,  fire  st 
proceeding  which  would  have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  although  I 
fully  prepared  to  give  them  tlie  contents  of  my  two  barrels  in  return. 
I  found  the  fort  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Murphy  and  Corporal 
Greenhill,  who  had  been  employed  at  the  time  of  die  quarrel  in 
making  astronomical  observations,  but  who  were  now  engaged  is 
putting  up  a  rocket-tube  at  the  north-east  angle,  from  whence  the  vil^ 
lage  was  commanded.     Standing  before  the  wall,  I  now  leamt  the 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding :   an  Arab  sheik  was  buried  in  the 
grove;  it  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe;  and  they  had  attacked 
the  men  who  were  profaning  it,  but  happily  had  wounded  none^  al- 
though it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  had  been  enabled  to  regain  the 
ship  without  bloodshed. 

I  stepped  on  board  by  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  where  all  was  huade 
and  preparation.  Touching  my  hat  to  the  Colonel,  I  went  afl,  wu 
soon  below,  got  out  my  instruments,  tourniquets,  &c.,  in  case  of  aoci- 
deuts,  and  then  mounted  again  upon  the  quarter-deck.  Almost  ereiy- 
body  had  gone  forward,  as  that  part  of  the  ship  was  nearest  the 
village,  and  only  six  sailors  remained  aft,  and  were  busily  engi^ged  in 
getting  the  swivels  of  the  starboard-side  in  readiness.  All  ^is  tian^ 
the  Arabs  were  concentrating  in  front  of  the  village,  wlucling  tfaor 
muskets  and  hatchets  above  their  heads,  and  careering  round 
in  their  wild  war-dance.  They  were  joined  every  moment  fay 
coming  in  from  unseen  directions;  and  on  each  new  arrivml,  the 
was  renewed  with  additional  zeal,  and  the  accompanying  aonga  mA 
shouts  became  more  energetic.  Their  holy  pn^ihet,  the  ametity  rf 
their  sheiks,  the  beards  of  their  fathers,  the  virtue  of  their  iirrtlw^ 
and  their  own  unconquered  name,  were  cast  in  our  teeth  or  iankxi 
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against  ns,  who  were  also  loaded  with  epithets  most  derogatory  to  our 
dignity.  Two  or  three  messages  of  peace  had  been  sent  in  vain. 
More  Arabs  kept  arriving,  and  manj  swam  across  the  river,  (which 
was  here  about  four  hundred  jards  wide,)  both  above  and  below  us. 
A  rocket  was  sent  among  one  party,  with  whom  was  a  led  horse,  and 
who  had  come  down  to  the  river  banks  not  far  above  us.  It  did  no 
hann,  but  rendered  the  horse  unmanageable,  and  considerably  damped 
tfa6  ardour  of  the  men  for  swimming  across. 

The  villagers  were  at  this  time  firing  occasional  shots  ;  but  except 
a  Tocket  or  two  discharged  from  the  ship,  and  by  Lieutenant  Muiphy 
from  the  fort,  rather  to  intimidate  than  to  hurt  them,  we  had  not 
attempted  reprisals;  the  fires,  however,  were  lighted,  and  the  steam 
was  getting  up— a  matter  which  generally  took  i^ut  twenty  minutes. 
In  the  meantime,  as  a  last  resource,  Colonel  Chesney  determined  upon 
sending  one  of  the  interpreters,  Sayid  Ali,  with  a  fiag  of  truce,  offering 
that  we  would  go  away  in  peace,  and  make  an  apology  and  present  for 
catting  the  wood,  if  they  would  come  to  terms  of  amity,  and  also  make 
att  apology  on  their  side  for  their  furious  attack  upon  the  men,  made 
without  any  previous  explanations.  The  errand  was  not  a  very  en- 
viaUe  one,  for  the  Arabs  'of  the  Euphrates  do  not  know  much  about 
flags  of  truce.  They,  however,  respected  Sayid  Ali's  white  kerchief 
tied  to  a  stick,  although  the  interview  produced  no  beneficial  results. 
JJke  semi-savages,  they  mistook  our  forbearance  for  cowardice,  and 
said  we  had  fired  horrible  missiles  without  doing  any  harm,  and  that 
they  would  fight  us,  and  exterminate  us  from  the  land. 

Shortly  after  Sayid  Ali*s  return,  the  Arabs  ceased  their  dances,  and 
advancing  into  the  grove,  each  took  up  his  position  behind  a  tree  or 
buflh,  firom  whence  they  kept  up  a  sharp  fire,  with  a  better  intention 
than  execution — ^for  none  on  our  sliip  were  hurt,  and  many  of  the  balls 
were  seen  to  fall  short  in  the  water — indeed,  the  only  musket-ball  that 
came  to  my  knowledge  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  that  at  an  after 
period,  passed  between  my  nose  and  that  of  a  sailor's  in  close  prox- 
imity, and  to  whom  I  was  lending  a  hand  in  bringing  a  swivel  to  bear 
iqxm  the  wood.  It  was  sharper  work  forward;  and  I  observed  at  one 
time  Miyor  (now  Colonel)  Estcourt  reprimanding  some  of  the  novices 
OB  board  for  bobbing  their  heads. 

Hie  steam  was,  happily  for  us,  by  this  time  on;  Lieutenant  Murphy 
and  the  Corporal  were  on  board,  and  Colonel  Chesney  being  determined 
to  give  the  Arabs  some  slight  chastisement,  the  ship  was,  to  their  infinite 
wonder — ^for  they  had  only  seen  her  come  down  the  river,  —  now 
propelled  upwards,  till  she  brought  to  immediately  opposite  the  grove, 
j&om  whence  the  firing  was  both  sharp  and  fierce.  A  nine -pound  car- 
ronade,  which  decorated  our  bows,  was  now  discharged  loaded  with  grape- 
shot  into  the  wood,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  leaves  and  creaking  of 
branches.  The  musketry  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  again; 
our  swivels  were  then  made  to  play  upon  the  wood,  and  the  carronade 
once  more  vomited  fire  and  grape  amid  the  dense  shrubbery.  But 
Coioael  Chesney  had  only  intended  giving  them  a  single  shot  or  so, 
and  was  annoyed  at  the  activity  displayed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  one  gun  being  fired,  it  should  have  been  followed  by 
otfaers.  The  artillerymen  and  sailors  who  had  been  attacked  in  the 
grove  were  anxious  for  retaliation;  even  the  natives  who  were  on 
board  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  at  our  thus  bearing  to  be 
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fired  at  for  more  than  half  an  hour  without  any  reprisals.  The 
Colonel,  however,  in  the  most  humane  spirit,  ran  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  ship  to  the  quarter-deck,  to  command  the  firing  to  cease;  but 
when  he  came  aft,  off  went  a  gun  forward — and  when  he  went 
forward,  another  gun  was  fired  aft,  till  his  commands  being  positivelj 
heard  through  the  noise,  they  were  obeyed,  and  the  firing  ccMEised.  It 
is  remarkable  how  close  the  Arabs  kept  to  their  positions  during  this 
brief  engagement.  Except  the  short  moment  that  I  lent  a  hand  to  get 
tlie  swivel  round,  I  had  stood  peering  over  the  bulwarks,  lo<^dng  out 
for  an  Arab  as  intently  as  I  would  have  done  for  a  rabbit;  but  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  men  who  limped  away  evidently  wounded 
by  the  grape,  I  did  not  see  even  a  hand  the  whole  of  the  time.  Their 
firing  was,  however,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  ere  the  ship's  crew  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  leave  off. 

The  steamer  having  turned  lier  head  round,  now  went  her  way 
down  the  stream.  The  walls  of  the  fort  on  the  right  bank  had  been 
crowded  with  muskets  and  lances  during  the  engagement,  and  ex- 
liibited  so  determined  a  hostile  aspect,  that  we  were  in  anticipation  of 
a  salute  as  we  passed  by;  but  the  cannonading  of  the  grove  had 
apparently  not  been  to  their  liking,  and  on  our  passage  the  walls  were 
deserted. 

On  our  further  descent  of  the  river,  we  visited  the  powerful  Sheik  of 
the  Montefik  Arabs,  to  whom  the  Beni  Hiyakim  were  subject ;  and 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  represent  how  grieved  the  Colonel  hid 
been  with  this  misunderstanding  with  the  Arabs,  and  what  a  pity  it 
was  that  the  tribe  had  not  sought  for  explanations  instead  of  having 
had  immediate  recourse  to  violence;  but  the  chieftain  only  laughed  at 
the  matter,  and  said  he  really  did  not  know  before  that  the  Beni 
Hiyakim  had  been  so  warlike.  He  was,  in  fact,  evidently  delighted, 
and  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  their  supposed  valorous  display. 

Some  time  af^r  this,  on  our  re-ascent  of  the  river,  we  passed  by  the 
sacred  grove  again.  The  tribe  at  first  made  some  show  of  turning  out 
to  arm^,  but  the  bugle  having  sounded,  they  were  appalled,  and  retired 
to  their  huts  and  tents,  whither,  af*ter  the  ship  had  taken  up  a  good 
position,  Mr.  Kassam  went  to  pay  them  a  visit.  This  he  accomplished, 
and  gave  them  a  good  lecture  upon  their  folly.  The  women  wept, 
and  if^aid  they  had  lost  three  men  of  the  tribe;  but  this  may  be  sus- 
pected to  have  been  an  exaggeration,  to  excite  our  sympathies:  to 
a  present  was  made  to  them,  and  we  remained  friends  afterwards. 


THE    COUSINS. 

BY  TUE  BARONESS  DE  CALABBELLA. 
FART  THE  THIRD. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  both  cousins  were  invited  to  pass  a  feir 
weeks  at  Fairlands,  Mr.  Hamilton's  country  seat,  which  waa  aitiittted 

in  the  county  of ,  within  a  walk  of  Sir  Gerald's  paternal  eataie; 

and  Mr.  Hamilton's  principal  object  in  inviting  him  was  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  take  some  interest  in  the  alterations  and  arrangementi 
necessary  to  be  made  after  so  long  a  minority,  to  render  this  WMgeSA^ 
cent  residence  all  that  his  large  fortune  seemed  to  demand.  But  Sir 
Gerald  opposed  every  attempt  of  Mr.  Hamilton's;  and  penriatiiig in 
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forbidding  a  single  alteration  to  be  made,  directed  the  old  furniture 
and  decorations  to  be  left  untouched,  saying  that  he  should  most 
probably  not  reside  there  for  some  years  to  come.  Much  of  his  time 
was  passed  with  the  Stanleys;  and  on  the  termination  of  his  visit  at 
Fairlands,  he  established  himself  entirely  at  the  vicarage,  and  was 
seldom  seen  but  in  the  company  of  the  husband  or  wife. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  only  son  had  married  young,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  called  from  this  world  ere  their  only  child  had  attained 
her  tenth  year.  She  of  course  became  the  charge  and  the  solace  of 
her  grandfather's  life,  and  during  Sir  Gerald's  visit  at  Fairlands,  she 
was  the  only  being  who  seemed  to  interest  him.  Agnes  had  just  en- 
tered her  fifteenth  year,  and  having  till  now  been  seldom  permitted  to 
emerge  from  the  school-room,  she  was  flattered  and  pleased  at  being 
appreciated,  as  she,  with  the  usual  tact  of  children,  soon  discovert 
•she  was,  by  Sir  Gerald;  and  ere  a  week  had  elapsed,  she  was  the 
companion  of  his  early  rambles,  and  by  degrees  his  pupil  in  drawing. 
It  was  so  delightful  to  her  young  and  artless  mind  to  watch  his  pencil, 
as  he  rapidly  sketched  the  surrounding  landscapes — to  see  on  paper 
the  favourite  spots  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  whenever  she 
could  escape  from  the  confinement  of  the  grounds ;  how  different  from 
the  dry,  tiresome  copies  set  her  by  the  accredited  drawing-master ! 
whose  attendance  was  limited  to  two  hours  once  a  week,  and  who,  as 
she  said,  never  brought  her  anything  to  copy  she  had  the  least  interest 
in  looking  at. 

When  the  party  at  IVIr.  Hamilton's  separated,  Agnes'  sorrow  was 
extreme  at  losing  her  kind  friend  and  instructor ;  but  he  obtained  per- 
mission for  her  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley's  acquaintance,  and  that  lady, 
much  pleased  with  her  ingenuous  manner,  and  interested  by  her  orphan 
state,  frequently  entreated  her  company  at  the  vicarage. 

Months  passed  on,  and  Sir  Gerald  appeared  completely  domiciled 
with  the  Stanleys.  He  frequently  went  to  Fairlands,  and  almost  daily 
to  his  own  mansion,  but  evinced  no  intention  of  making  it  his  residence. 
The  alternations  of  secret  anguish  and  affected  cheerfulness,  which  had 
given  rise  to  anxiety  in  his  friends,  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  his 
acquaintances,  had  now  subsided  into  a  calm  and  fixed  melancholy. 
He  passed  some  hours  of  every  day  with  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  her  society 
appeared  to  be  the  only  interest  of  hi$  life.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  large  and  voluminous  packets  from  the  Continent;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  at  every  fresh  arrival  his  sorrow  seemed  to  wear  a 
deeper  hue.  Mrs.  Stanley's  spirits  also  appeared  much  affected  by  the 
intelligence  dontained  in  these  packets.  After  the  receipt  of  one  of 
them,  she  would  sometimes  remain  for  days  in  her  own  apartment,  in- 
accessible to  every  visitor.  Once  Agnes  had  been  by  mistake  admitted, 
and  not  finding  Mrs.  Stanley  in  the  family  sitting-room,  she  proceeded 
to  her  private  one,  when,  on  opening  the  door,  she  started  at  beholding 
her  sobbing  convulsively;  Sir  Gerald  held  her  hand  in  his,  while  his 
countenance  bore  the  impress  of  the  most  perfect  despair.  The  sofa 
on  which  Mrs.  Stanley  was  reclining  seemed  covered  with  letters,  on 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed.  Agnes,  perceiving  that  her  entrance  had 
-been  unremarked,  stole  cautiously  from  the  room;  but  the  scene  she 
.had  witnessed  powerfully  affected  her.  She  could  not  have  told  what 
had  pained  her,  but  the  impression  was  painful;  and  as  her  mind  after- 
wards reverted  to  the  scene,  her  pencil  almost  unknowingly  traced  the 
whole  on  paper.  Years  after,  that  sketch  was  found  by  one  of  the  parties. 
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When  Agnes  again  saw  Mrs.  Stanley,  she  refrained  from  any 
lion  of  her  former  yisit.  From  that  ladj  she  heard  that  ISr  Gerald 
was  gone  abroad;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Harrj  DanTers'  occasioiial 
TiBits  at  her  grandfather's^  she  would  have  heard  no  more  of  one  who 
had  been  the  first  object  of  predilection  to  her  girlidi  hskcj.  Hany  took 
delight  in  talking  of  his  cousin;  and  it  was  this  one  subjecty  in  which 
each  felt  pleasure,  that  drew  them  often  together  in  busy  conjecture 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  the  grief  which  was  so  apparent  in 
his  manner.  While  their  thoughts  and  conversation  were  thus  en- 
gaged, Mr.  Hamilton  supposed  that  an  attachment  for  each  other  was 
growing  in  their  hearts,  and  which  it  pleased  him  to  omtemphite;  for 
Harry  Danvers  had  so  prepossessed  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  favour,  aiid  he 
entertained  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  talents  as  a  man  of  buainessy 
and  was  so  charmed  with  his  cheerful,  happy  character,  that  he  would 
have  considered  his  grandchild's  future  comfnt  assured  by  her  mar* 
riage  with  him. 

Agnes  had  gone  less  frequently  than  formerly  to  the  vicarage  since 
her  return  from  London;  but  one  morning  she  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Stanley,  reproaching  her  for  thus  forsaking  its  inmates.  The 
black-bordered  paper  and  black  seal  told  of  some  family  bereavement; 
and  the  note  was  so  kind,  yet  so  mournful,  in  its  tone,  that  sincerdy 
blaming  herself  for  her  estrangement,  she  set  out  at  once  to  r^y  ta 
Mrs.  Stanley's  note  in  person. 

Agnes  found  both  her  and  her  husband  at  home  :  they  were  in  deep 
mourning;  and  the  former  looked  pale  and  dejected.  Neverthdese, 
she  received  her  visitor  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  an  evident  at- 
tempt to  converse  cheerfully.  When  they  were  left  ahme,  Agnes 
ventured  to  say,  ^^  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  sooner  know  of  your 
aflHiction;  and  I  almgst  dread  to  isk  if  it  is  some  near  relation  yon 
have  lost."  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke;  and  Mrs.  Stanley's 
overflowed  as  she  replied,  "  Yes,  dear  Agnes^  a  very  dear  and  tenderlf 
beloved  relation:  by  birth,  she  was  only  my  cousin;  but  by  many  and 
uninterrupted  years  of  fond  affection,  we  were  dear  as  sisters  to  eadi 
other.  Her  fate  was  a  melancholy  one;  and  her  death  ottgki  to  be 
rather  a  cause  for  thankfulness  than  grief.  But  it  is  hard  to  teadi  die 
heart  submission,  though  the  reason  may  be  convinced.  Some  di^  I 
will  tdl  you  more  of  my  lost  Evelyn's  s<»rrow8;  but  now  I  can  omkf 
remember  our  early  happy  days  of  childhood,  and  would  banish  the 
dark  and  stormy  page  of  later  years.  You  will  come  to  me  cftener 
than  of  late,  will  you  not,  Agnes?" 

*^  I  will  be  with  you  as  much  as  you  like,  dear  Mrs.  Staokj/  Ae 
replied;  "  and  only  wish  I  could  in  any  way  be  to  yoo  as  the  friend 
yoQ,  mourn." 

'<  Thanks!"  returned  Mrs.  Stanley;  '<  your  old  friead  GenU  hA 
me  seek  your  society,  as  most  likely  to  console  me." 

Agnes  started.  Since  Sir  Gerald  left  the  country,  she  had  nenr 
heard  his  name  pronounced  in  any  of  her  occasiomd  visHs  st  the  viev* 
age;  and  now  Mrs.  Stanley  called  him  "  Gksndd"  as  famifiaaly  as  Us 
own  cousin  Harry  did; — and  again  the  scene  she  had  auBt 
witnessed  just  before  he  left  England  became  present  to  bar  h 
tion,  and,  as  then,  crimsoned  her  cheek  with  an  emotion  she  could 
define.  Mr.  Stanley  came  in,  and  Agnes  took  her  leave^  feeling 
thing  less  anxious  to  console  Mrs.  Stankgr  under  her  aWictkm 
she  had  professed  herself  a  few  moments  before. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  LELIENDAEL. 

[At  Ldiendael,  or  the  Vallej  of  Lilies,  near  Mechlin,  in  FUnden,  are  the  rains 
of  a  oonTent,  of  the  foondation  of  which,  the  following  legend  prevails.  Tlie  nuns, 
is  tiie  number  of  eig^iteen,  deserted  it  daring  the  ciTil  wars,  in  1589.] 

Iv  lonely  Leliendael, 

*Twixt  morning-tide  and  even. 
Seven  times  in  every  smnmer  day 

Sweet  music  rose  to  heaven. 
'Twas  not  the  Undents  rustling, — 

'Twas  npt  the  wild  brook's  Tall ; — 
Mystic  and  strange  were  the  harmonies 

Of  lonely  Leliendael. 

The  palmer  sta^d  his  steps, 

Propp*d  on  his  staff,  to  hear ; 
The  herdsman  on  his  bended  knees 

Pray'd  with  a  joyous  fear ; — 
Awestruck,  amid  the  sheafed  com 

Bested  the  gleaners  all, — 
Lbten  in  tears  to  the  vesper  hymn 

Of  lonely  Leliendael. 

When  winter  chained  the  brooks 

Fast  to  the  frozen  ground, 
When,  whirVd  on  high,  from  the  linden  trees, 

The  dead  leaves  fluttered  round, — 
Still  to  the  vale  sweet  warblings 

Did  its  vernal  pride  recall, 
Breath'd  by  a  more  than  mortal  choir 

In  lonely  Leliendael. 

Biixls  of  uneartiily  strain 

There  hymn'd  their  songs  of  praise, 
In  the  starry  plumes  of  whose  quiv*ring  wings 

Sparkled  celestial  rays ; 
Sweeter  their  thrilling  notes  were  poar*d 

Than  by  minstrels  m  lordly  hall ; 
&Z,  thrice  told,  were  the  choristers 

Of  lonely  Ldiendael. 

Then  the  pious  of  the  land 

Baised  a  cloister'd  chapel  there, — 
On  that  halloVd  ground  which  the  ELing  of  kings 

Had  chosen  for  his  House  of  Fnyer. 
And  ever  and  anon  soft  anthems 

Breathed  from  the  convent  wall ; — 
Six,  thrice  told,  were  the  Sisters  chanting 

Li  holy  Leliendael. 

And  if  one  Sister  more 

Join'd  in  the  choral  hymn. 
Low  droop'd  her  head  as  the  6m  went  by, 

And  her  saintiy  eyes  flprew  dun. 
And  when  spring  retnrnd,  a  funml  bel 

Tolled  o'er  her  early  pall ; 
For  'tis  God's  high  vml,  that  tiirice  six  sweet  voices 

Praise  1dm  inLeliendael.  _ 

C.  F.  G. 
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COUSIN  EMILY. 

BY     CHARLES     W.    BROOKS. 
PART   I. 

[The  interest  recently  excited  upon  the  subject  of  mental  affectioD,  and  more 
especially  in  reference  to  a  lamentable  event,  which  has  depriyed  society  of  an 
aotiTe  and  valued  member,  induced  the  writer  to  search  for  some  notes  of  a  singular 
story  which  was  related  to  him  several  years  ago,  and  in  which  a  peculiar  phase  of 
insanity  was  illustrated  by  its  most  painful  results.  He  has  endeavoured,  in  the 
following  pages,  to  bring  a  tale  before  the  reader.  It  is  right  that  he  should  men- 
tion that  all  who  could  possess  any  personal  knowledge  of  its  details  (the  original 
narrator  included)  have  long  since  **  ceased  from  among  us.**] 

You  have  lived  under  four  English  sovereigns,  and  the  number  of 
jour  fellow-subjects  who  can  add  another  king  to  the  list  is  smidL  I  am 
one  of  that  small  number,  for  I  was  bom  in  the  year  1757,  and  I  am 
now  eighty-three.  You  need  not  on  that  account  hesitate  at  passing  me 
the  bottle. 

I'll  tell  you  something  which  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  this  strag- 
gling old  inn,  with  its  long  gloomy  passages  and  terrible  staircases.  I 
am  not  at  all  sorry  we  decided  on  sleeping  here,  for  it  seems  a  naughty 
night  to  swim  in,  but  there  is  a  place  near  the  top  of  this  house  whidi 
I  wish  I  had  not  seen.  Help  yourself,  and  stir  the  fire  into  a  blaze ;  I 
don't  like  even  to  think  of  the  story  in  the  dark. 

When  I  was  sixteen,  I  believed  myself  intensely  in  love  with  a  very 
pretty  cousin  of  mine,  whose  Christian  name  was  Emily.  She  was 
exactly  that  sort  of  cousin  with  whom,  I  suppose,  all  boys  fall  in  love — 
she  was  three  years  older  than  myself,  and  not  only  very  pretty,  but  very 
merry  and  very  kind-hearted,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  her 
laughing  face,  with  a  quantity  of  black  curls  falling  about  it,  was  per- 
petually coming  between  my  eye  and  the  Delphin  Juvenal,  the  fact  of 
her  being  miles  away  from  my  school  not  at  all  interfering  with  her 
pertinacious  hauntings.  I  was  exceedingly  outrageous  wheu  I  was  in- 
formed of  her  intended  marriage  to  a  country  clergyman  about  ten  years 
her  senior,  and  though  Mrs.  Algernon  Parke  (that  was  the  name  she  took, 
poor  thing!)  wrote  me  several  beautiful  letters,  inviting  me  to  come  and 
see  her  in  her  married  state,  it  was  not  until  she  had  become  a  mother 
and  I  had  become  a  collegian,  that  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  visit 
her.  My  journey  was  then  accidental,  but  when  I  entered  her  house 
she  gave  me  such  a  sunshiny  welcome,  and,  in  spite  of  the  child 
crawling  about  upon  the  rug,  she  looked  so  like  the  Emily  of  other  daya» 
that  I  reproached  myself  for  my  delay,  and  determined  to  make  up  for 
it  by  spending  as  much  of  my  time  as  possible  at Rectory. 

Her  husband,  the  Reverend  Algernon  Parke,  was  one  of  those  men 
whom  you  cannot  help  liking,  and  yet  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  be 
very  intimate.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  and  aristocratic  in  appearance; 
he  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  had  travelled  much,  and  his 
general  information  was,  or  seemed  to  a  youth  of  nineteen,  tctj 
extensive.  But  he  was  an  extremely  proud  man,  and  though  nothiiig 
could  be  kinder  or  more  hospitable  than  his  manner,  I  was  forced  to 
feel  that  he  rather  endured  than  sought  conversation  with  me.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  thought  that  I  may  have  attributed  this  neglect  on  his 
part  to  wrong  causes,  for  the  talk  of  a  person  of  my  age  and  duracter 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  rubbishing  enough,  e^pedaDy  in 
those  days,  when  young  gentlemen  were  not  f uimshed  with  a  smatteriqg 
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of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  However,  Mr.  Parke  always  gave  me  a 
cordial  welcome  to  his  house,  and  while  I  remained  there,  we  saw  little 
of  each  other  except  at  the  social  hours.  There  was  excellent  sporting 
of  two  or  three  kinds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  though  I  devoted  a 
^eat  deal  of  time  to  my  cousin,  I  reserved  a  tolerable  proportion  for 
^7  <logs,  and  guns,  and  fishing-tackle.  Altogether  I  found  the  Rectory 
a  delightful  place. 

The  house  itself  had  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  its  size  and  its 
situation,  for  it  was  one  of  those  ungainly  structures  which  were  reared 
when  everything  requisite  for  building  was  cheap— architectural  skiU 
excepted.  I  told  you  that  this  inn  reminded  me  of  the  place.  The 
Rectory  was  a  very  tall  and  very  spacious  house,  full  of  winding  stair- 
cases and  intricate  passages,  doors  opening  where  they  were  least 
expected,  and  long  galleries  without  an  opening  except  at  each  end. 
The  rooms  were  ddefij  lofty  and  airy,  and  yet  there  was  a  sensation  of 
<lulness,  and  even  desolation,  connected  with  them,  which  often  became 
oppressive,  especially  on  bleak  afternoons.  The  inmates  of  the  house 
Lad  of  course,  by  practice,  acquired  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
apartments  in  use,  which  constituted  about  a  third  of  the  mansion, — a 
fitranger  gradually  ascertained  the  nearest  way  from  his  bed-room  to 
the  dining-parlour  and  drawing-room, — but  of  tlie  relative  situations  of 
the  unoccupied  chambers,  I  doubt  if  any  person  were  aware.  Two  or 
three  of  thie  servants  had  their  respective  and  different  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  rare  occasion  of  having  to  explore  those  regions,  and  I 
myself,  who  had  in  the  pride  of  geometrical  knowledge  volunteered  to 
map  out  the  various  stories,  was  finally  baffled,  and  forced  to  relinquish 
the  task,  by  the  multiplicity  of  enormous  closets  which  crossed  the 
landing-places,  and  isolated  rooms  upon  which  one  came  by  accident, 
and  failed  to  discover  a  second  time.  I  revenged  myself  upon  the 
edifice  by  defining  it  as  a  noble  specimen  of  Intoxicated  Architecture. 

You  may  think  I  am  dealing  lightly  with  a  narrative  which  I  have 
described  as  a  painful  one,  but  I  am  rather  endeavouring  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  successive  effects  which  the  scene  and  the  incidents  pro- 
duced upon  myself.  They  have  receded  far  enough  from  me  to  allow 
me  to  detail  them  with  much  more  clearness  than  I  can  bring  to  the 
description  of  events  of  the  last  ten  years. 

I  returned  to  the  Rectory  as  often  as  my  college  life  would  permit, 
and  it  was  upon  my  third  visit  there  that  I  perceived  a  strange  change 
in  Algernon  Parke. 

His  manner  to  me  was  warm  and  cordial  as  before,  but  the  alteration 
was  in  his  conduct  to  Emily.  Did  I  mention  to  you  that  his  behaviour 
to  her  had  previously  been  marked  by  the  most  sedulous  attention,  but 
that  there  was  an  absence  of  the  fondness  of  affection  which  I  had 
expected  to  see,  and  which  her  youth  and  extreme  beauty,  coupled 
with  her  admiring  devotion  to  him,  might  have  elicited  from  even  a 
prouder  and  colder  man  than  Parke?  In  short,  I  had  hardly  known  whe- 
ther to  be  vexed  or  pleased  at  not  finding  Algernon  adoring  the  lovely 
girl  whom  I  thought  perfection.  We  are  curious  creatures,  and  the 
feelings  alternated  in  my  heart  until  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  my 
exertions  to  define,  and  so  to  fix,  my  sentiments  on  the  subject.  But 
now  all  was  altered,  and  in  place  of  the  calm  attentive  regard  which 
Algernon  had  hitherto  manifested  towards  his  wife,  there  had  arisen  a 
lover-like  ardour  of  anxiety  and  tenderness,  which  kept  him  constantly  at 
her  side — a  perpetual  watch  for  every  word  she  uttered,  over  every 
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movemeiit  she  made — aa  untiriDg,  unceaang  homage,  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  would  haye  better  suited  the  brief  and  glowing  oonrtship 
of  some  young  Italian  musician,  inspired  by  his  love,  his  art,  and  his 
skies,  than  the  married  state  of  an  Engli^ii  dergyman  of  mature  age 
and  reserved  habits.  The  phenomenon  puzzled  me  beyond  measure. 
I  sought  for  ordinary  reasons  for  it,  in  yain.  I  had,  of  coursoi  been 
favoured,  in  my  time,  ivith  explanations  of  the  curious  influence  over 
the  husband  with  which  the  honours  of  maternity  invest  the  wife. 
Emily,  it  is  true,  had  a  second  time  added  to  her  family^  and  two  more 
beautiful  children  than  the  little  Louisa  and  Henry  Parke  I  have  never 
seen  ;  but  the  devotion  of  Algernon  to  his  wife  was  now  so  unreasonabfy 
intense  that  even  the  mysterious  agency  in  question,  taxed  to  its  fullest 
extent,  was  insufficient  to  account  for  his  bearing  towards  her.  In 
ordinary  matters  he  was  unchanged,  except  that  he  certainly  seemed 
to  seek  conversation  more  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do;  as  fiff 
as  concerned  myself,  with  the  amiable  self-complacency  of  youth,  I 
attributed  this  to  my  own  enlarged  and  edifying  habits  of  discussion. 
One  thing  I  observed — ^he  spoke  with  far  more  rapidity  than  iqion 
my  former  visits. 

The  children  were  very  lovely.  Louisa,  the  elder,  whom  I  had  seen 
crawling  on  the  rug  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Rectory,  was  now  a  merry 
little  sylph  of  four  years  old,  an  infantile  copy  of  her  beautiful  mother's 
features,  but  with  a  profusion  of  golden  hair,  and  with  deep  blue  eyes. 
Her  ringing  laugh  was  always  ready  to  welcome  me— I  was  her  decided 
favourite,  friend,  and  confidant.  She  loved  me,  I  believe,  very 
sincerely,  but  she  worshipped  the  dogs  which  were  invariably  my  com- 
panions. Their  affectionate  attentions  to  her  were  her  delight,  and  the 
figure  of  the  wild  little  fairy,  tugging  laughingly  at  the  ears  or  tail  of 
the  wistful  but  uncomplaining  Fonto  or  Sancho,  is  fresh  as  if  sixi^ 
years  had  not  divided  us. 

Henry,  the  boy,  was  a  year  younger  than  liis  sister,  and  a  contrast 
to  her  in  everything  but  beauty.  His  grave-eyed  meekness  suited 
his  ^ypearance  well;  and  his  tranquillity,  especially  when  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  high  spirits  of  Louisa,  was  very  winning.  He^ 
too,  was  a  great  ally  of  the  dogs;  but  whereas  Miss  Louisa's  pleasure 
was  in  exciting  them  into  frolics  kindred  with  her  own»  her  brother 
loved  to  lie  for  hours  with  one  animal  for  a  pillow,  while  the  head  of 
the  other  rested  in  his  lap.  You  are  at  my  mercy  here,  and  mnst 
bear  with  my  miniature-painting — ^it  is  all  part  of  the  picture. 

The  fondness  of  my  cousin  for  her  beautiful  children  was  excessive^ 
and  rivalled  that  of  Algernon  for  herself;  but  it  was  so  natoral  and 
graceful,  that  I,  who  was  at  an  age  when  to  the  foolish  eye  of  a  boj 
tiie  earnestness  of  maternal  aflection  is  not  always  pleaung,  eoidd  aot 
but  be  diarmed  with  the  love  manifested  towards  them  by  Enilf. 
Algemon'soonduct  to  the  children  was,however,inexpl]cable.  HewooU 
stand  gazing  at  ^m  for  long  periods^  with  looks  of  aiEBCtiaa  and 
delight;  but  he  invariably  recoiled  from  their  contact  or  approad^ 
and  in  a  marked  manner  shunned  the  morning  and  evening  kms  wilk 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  salute  hun.  Once,  when  ^BuStj 
suddenly  pressed  the  face  of  her  boy  to  that  of  its  father,  he  toned 
deadly  pale,  and  hastily  left  the  room.  She  never  repeated  the  experi- 
ment— its  failure  was  perhiq)8  the  only  thing  in  whidi  £ar  manniOBthf 
Algernon  crossed  her  wishes:  his  devodon  oontinned  nnabaiaii 
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TROJAN,    THE    SERVIAN   KING. 

TRANSLATED   BT   JOHN   OXEKFOftD. 

[Servian  legends  are  not,  I  believe,  commonlj  known.  The  fol- 
lowing,  which  is  a  very  curious  one,  is  taken  from  the  introduction  to 
a  collection  of  Polish  traditions,  hj  M.  Wojdcki.  The  poetical  prose 
in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  dash  of  puerility,  seem  to  me  very 
effective.— J.  0.] 

I. 

^  Quickly  give  me  my  horse!  quickly  bring  it  hither!  The  sun  has 
long  vanished.  The  moon  and  stars  are  already  shining,  and  the  dew 
already  glistens  on  the  meadows.  The  south  wind  blows  no  more,  and 
if  it  does,  'tis  no  more  heating,  but  cooling.  So  quickly  to  horse! 
Ev^ry  moment's  delay  is  time  lost.  With  beating  heart  has  the  black- 
eyed  virgin  already  long  awaited  me*  With  the  speed  of  the  hurri- 
cane or  of  the  eagle  do  I  fly  on  my  swift-footed  steed,  because  the 
night  is  so  short  and  the  day  is  so  long,  and  I  can  only  live  at  night- 
time." 

Thus  spake  Trojan,  king  of  the  valiant  Servians,  who  could  not 
endure  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Never  had  he  seen  the  light  of  beaming 
day.  For  if  a  single  ray  had  shone  on  the  head  of  Trojan,  he  would 
have  passed  away  as  a  cloud,  and  his  corpse  would  have  been  dew. 

II. 

The  obedient  squire  brings  the  horse  from  the  stable.  Trojan  flings 
himself  on  it,  and  will  away.     His  faithful  servant  follows  him. 

"  So  fresh  and  cool!  'Tis  the  right  time  for  me!"  cries  Trojan, 
joyfuBy.  "  The  stars,  indeed,  are  shining,  and  so  is  the  moon ;  yet 
tiieir  pale  beams  are  without  warmth.  Tlie  pearly  dew,  like  white 
coral,  covers  the  green  meadow,  and  in  every  dr(^  can  I  see  the  form 
pf  the  stars  and  the  face  of  the  mo<Hi.  What  a  stillness  prevails! 
Nothing  disturbs  my  mind,  scarcely  when  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  owl 
sounds  from  the  daric  wood." 

"  Oh,  my  sovereign,**  replied  the  squire,  "  I  prefer  the  son  and  the 
hot  day,  even  though  its  beams  do  glow  and  give  warmth,  to  the 
gloomy  shades  of  night.  Hien  am  I  quite  blind,  and  the  most  lovely 
colours  become  black — ^the  violet,  the  rose,  and  the  scented  elder- 
blossom.  And  at  night  everything  slumbers — the  bir&,  the  beasts, 
and  man.  Only  to  the  wanderer  does  a  solitary  Hght  beam  from  the 
TiDage  by  the  road-side ;  only  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  house 
awakens  the  echo  with  his  barking,  when  he  sees  a  wolf  or  somethiag 
strange.  As  the  billows  of  the  sea,  as  the  waving  corn-field  when 
stirred  by  the  wind,  so  does  the  echo  move  and  incline  itself  on  all  sides. 
No  bird  interrupts  the  silence  of  night,  for  the  minstrel  of  the  ^ring 
—the  lark,  flies  merrily  over  the  green  meadow,  when  wakened  by  the 
beams  of  morning,  and  greets  the  shining  day  with  the  sun.  At  night 
rfie  sleeps,  like  every  oAer  creature,  to  refr^  her  strength.  But  we, 
O  king,  pursue  our  way  in  the  shades  of  night.'^ 

III. 

A  fair  mansion  was  shining  in  the  distance — a  light  glistened  in 
every  window.    There  did  the  b^oved  of  Trojan  await  lus  embrace. 
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Trojan  lashed  his  steed  with  increased  severity,  and  flew  along  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  dart.  Quickly  does  he  go  over  the  bridge  of  linden- 
wood,  and  over  the  paved  court.  Now  he  springs  from  his  horse,  and 
enters  the  well-known  halls. 

Long  stood  the  squire,  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  till  sleep 
oppressed  his  eyelids.  At  last  he  sprang  up,  and  said,  "  The  cock 
is  already  crowing!  I  must  awake  my  king.  Far  is  tlie  way  to  the 
castle,  and  the  day  will  soon  dawn." 

He  approaches  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and  knocks  with  all  his 
strength:  "Awake,  my  lord!  Awake,  my  king!  It  will  soon  be 
day.     Let  us  quickly  mount  our  steeds,  and  return  to  the  castle." 

"Disturb  me  not  in  my  sleep,"  cried  Trojan,  angrily;  "I  know 
better  when  the  day  dawns — when  the  signal  of  my  death — ^when  the 
sun  sends  down  its  first  beams.     Wait  without  with  the  horses." 

The  obedient  squire  answered  not  a  word,  but  waited  a  long  time. 
He  gazed  before  him,  and  with  horror  he  saw  the  first  breaking  of 
the  dawn.  He  again  ran  in  hastily,  and  still  more  loudly  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  dark  chamber. 

"  Awake,  my  sovereign!"  cried  he,  in  despair.  "  I  have  already  seen 
the  dawn  of  morning.  K  thou  stay  est  a  moment  longer,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  will  kill  thee." 

"  Yet  wait  a  moment ;  I  will  at  once  hasten  hence.  K  I  can  but 
mount  my  steed  before  the  dawn  is  awake,  and  the  clear  sun  shines,  I 
shall  be  soon  in  my  castle." 

The  obedient  squire  waited  long.  At  last  Trojan  came ;  he  mounted 
his  steed,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow. 

IV. 

He  had  scarcely  crossed  the  paved  court  and  the  bridge  of  linden- 
wooil,  when  the  clear  light  came  towards  him  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tain. 

"  That  is  the  sun  !"  cried  the  squire,  with  terror. 

"  Then  the  moment  of  my  death  is  near!"  replied  Trojan,  with 
suppressed  rage.  "I  will  alight  from  my  horse,  and  press  my  poor 
body  close  to  the  damp  earth.  Do  thou  cast  thy  mantle  over  me,  and 
about  sunset  fetch  me  with  my  courser."  And  he  sprang  trembling 
from  his  horse,  and  sunk  exhausted  on  the  damp  earth,  while  the  faith- 
ful squire  carefully  spread  the  mantle  over  the  poor  king.  He  then 
hastened  to  the  castle,  and  knocked  at  the  iron  gates. 

"  Open,  porters— open,  quickly!"  cried  he,  trembling  with  alarm. 
Down  fell  the  drawbridge,  the  squire  entered  the  gate,  and  sununoned 
all  the  servants.  "  Where  is  the  king?  Where  is  Trojan?"  they  all 
ask;  and  he  points  with  tears  to  the  courser.  "  The  king  lies  in  the 
field,  on  the  damp  eartli;  his  body  is  covered  with  a  mantle,  and  at 
sunset  I  shall  fetch  him  with  the  courser." 

V. 

It  was  a  sultry  day;  not  a  breeze  was  stirring,  and  the  son  soorched 
like  fire.  Trojan  trembled  beneath  his  mantle  with  heat  and  fear,  and 
he  swore,  that  if  he  escaped,  he  would  never  again  wait  the  approadi 
of  dawn. 

The  shepherds  went  to  tend  their  flocks,  and  they  came  up  to  Tngan. 
They  looked,  and  they  saw  a  mantle;  they  raised  it,  luotd  they  saw  a 
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man;  and  then  they  pulled  it  away  entirely.  Trojan  shrieked,  and 
entreated  them  by  all  that  was  dear  to  them — "  Cover  me  again  with 
the  mantle;  let  me  not  bm*n  in  fire!" 

In  vain  does  he  entreat  them,  for  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and 
its  rays  fall  straight  upon  Trojan's  face.  *  Suddenly  he  is  silent ;  his 
eyes  are  turned  to  two  drops  of  liquid ;  head,  neck,  and  breast  have 
flowed  away,  and  soon  the  whole  body  appears  changed  to  tears.  The 
corpse  of  Trojan  shines  for  a  moment  like  dew,  but  even  these  drops 
are  soon  dried  up  by  the  melting  beams  of  day. 

VI. 

At  sunset  the  faithful  squire  hastens  into  the  field,  with  the  servants 
of  the  castle ;  but  Trojan  is  not  there.  He  only  sees  the  mantle,  and 
he  wrings  his  hands,  and  weeps  bitterly.  Vain  are  thy  tears !  They 
will  not  awaken  the  king. 

Of  Trojan's  castle  nought  is  now  left  but  ruins,  and  in  his  dark 
hall,  where  the  sun  once  never  shone,  it  now  beams  brightly  on  the 
nests  of  the  swallows,  and  dries  the  damp  walls. 


THE  TWIN   GIANTS. 

▲    LEGEND    OF    THE    CLIFTON    BOCKS. 
BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  THE    PORCELAIN    TOWER." 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

The  pickaxe  continaed  its  labours  to  ply, 

Still  changing  each  hour  its  master : 
By  Goram  'twas  mostly  allowed  to  lie  by, 

But  it  worked,  when  with  Vincent,  the  faster, — 
Imagine  that  six  times  each  day  it  has  been  sent 
From  Vincent  to  Goram,  from  Goram  to  Vincent. 

*Twa8  their  practice,  when  in  turn 

Each  resigned  it  to  the  other, 
"With  ^eat  force  the  axe  to  throw, 

Calkng  loud  to  warn  his  brother : 
Whence  the  advantage  they  might  earn 

(Which  to  such  long  legs  was  small) 
That  they  were  not  forced  to  go 

From  their  own  canals  at  aU. 

Thus,  six  or  eight  times  every  day. 

They  saved  some  forty  strides  each  way  : 

And  if  you  reckon,  you'll  find  accrue 

From  40  X  2, 

And  that  x  7,  (on  which  we  fix 

As  medium  between  8  and  6,) 

A  daily  save,  (and  time  besides,) 

Of  560  strides; 

And  this  some  object  would  appear 

To  giants  whose  toils  were  so  Bevere. 

Summer  had  resumed  her  berth 
In  the  cabin  of  the  earth ; 
And  whilst  that  great  ship  drove  on 
Round  the  island  of  the  Sun, 
(Thence  appearing  like  a  speck,) 
Autumn  kept  the  watch  on  deck. 
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'Twas  the  month  when  mists  begin 

Over  lake  and  land  to  spread ; 
Over  tree  and  over  brook. 
Giving  things  a  shadowy  look 

Like  the  regions  of  the  desd. 
When  the  air  is  free  from  din ; 

When  the  skies  are  grey  and  sober : 
When  the  leaves  torn  red  and  umber. 
And,  descending  in  thick  number, 
All  the  prattling  streams  encnmber : 

Twas  the  month  of  ^  brown  October." 

'Twas  a  mom  so  dim  and  grey 
With  the  mists,  that  every  way. 
Out  of  water,  wood,  and  clay. 

Thick  and  reekinely  arose. 
That  the  giants,  as  they  lay. 
At  the  opening  of  the  day, 

Could  not  see  to  count  their  toes. 
And  that  which  Coram  took  to  be. 
At  first,  the  outline  of  a  tree. 

Proved  a  fungus  on  his  nose. 

Nevertheless,  his  daily  toil 

Vincent  undertook  with  zeal. 
Rubbing  first  his  limbs  with  oil 

To  keep  out  the  frosty  feel : 
For  which  purpose  he  made  use 

Of  a  slice  of  spermaceti. 
Such  as  might  have  fumish'd  juice 

To  illuminate  a  city. 
Having  worked  an  hour  or  so. 

As  by  guess  he  might  discover, 
(For  his  dial  could  not  go 

Since  the  sun  was  under  cover,) 
He,  with  most  potential  throw, 

Hurrd  the  pickaxe  towards  his  neighbour. 
Calling  loud  to  let  him  know 

That  it  was  his  hour  of  labour. 
Well  he  knew  the  right  direction 
For  the  instrument's  projection 

Towards  the  top  of  Goram's  hill : 
Through  the  air  he  heard  it  sounding — 
Then  its  fall  and  its  rebounding ; 
After  which,  the  whole  surrounding 

Atmosphere  again  grew  still : 
And,  whilst  bresSkfast  was  preparing. 

With  anxiety  he  gave  ear 
To  detect  the  sound,  declaring 

That  his  brother  was  removing 

Rock  and  earth,  and  thus  improving 

In  his  inattentive  behaviour ; 
For  it  pain'd  him  much  to  find 
How  entirely  Goram*s  mind 
Was  to  idleness  inclined. 

Lonff  he  listen'd,  but  no  sound 

M^ken'd  up  the  weary  echoes 
That,  in  every  glen  around. 
Lay  in  tranced  silence  bound. 

Calm  as  Leman's  lake  or  Leoeo*6. 
Not  a  sound  except  of  snakes 

Rustling  throuffh  the  oaks  and  hocnbeamt ; 
Crocodiles  in  reedy  brakes 

Barking  at  the  son's  foriam  beuns  s 
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Hippopotamiues  lowing. 

Rivers  rippliog  in  their  flowing, 

And  far-off  wSalef  their  noaes  blowing. 

So,  deeming  Goram  waa  asleep, 
And  that  his  slumber  must  be  deep 

Beanse  his  shoot  had  iail*d  to  wake  him, 
Vincent  pat  on  a  thooghtfol  frown. 
And,  stepping  over  Dordam  Down,* 

Resolved  to  poll  his  ears  and  shake  him. 

To  make  the  drowsy  god  forsake  hxm« 

Why  do  'Vincent's  eyeballs  glare 

With  a  glance  so  wild  and  horrid? 
Why  doth  Vincent  tear  his  hair? 

Why  doth  Vincent  slap  his  forehead? 
Why  his  teeth  doth  Vincent  grate^ 
Sounding  like  a  prison-gate? 
Whv  a  groan  doth  Vincent  smother? 

Signs  of  grief  that  knoweth  no  bar — 
— ^Tis  that  he  hath  slain  his  brother: 

Slain  his  brother  with  a  crowbar. 

For  when  Vincent  with  energy  hnrl'd  tiirongli  the  air 
His  crowbar,  or  pickaxe,  or  what  yon  may  term  it. 

It  came  where  poor  €roram  yet  slept  in  his  chair. 
As  fast  as  a  rock  and  as  still  as  a  hermit. 

And  without  any  preface  or  sort  of  apology^ 

Came  plump  on  his  cranium  and  spoii*d  hb  phrenology. 

Yea,  it  came  down  in  thunder, 

Excited  his  "  Wonder,** 

Parted  his  *'  Firmness"  quite  asunder. 

Injured  his  '*  Self-Esteem"  a  little, 

Crack*d  his  '*  Hope,"  which  before  was  brittle, 

Lessened  his  "  Weight"  and  **  Siae," 
Changed  his  "  Colour"  and  marr'd  his  '*  Form," 
Coord  his  large  bump  of  "  Aliment"  just  as  'twas  warm, 

With  the  anticipation  of  morning  victual, 
Battered  his  '*  Order"  quite  out  of  its  rank. 
Reduced  his  "  Number,"  (from  one  to  a  blank,} 

Made  the  last  of  his  "  Language"  start  out  at  his  eyes. 
Altered  all  other  organs  less  or  more. 
But  left  his  '*  Wit"  as  it  was  before. 

When  Vincent  saw  this,  oh !  his  blood  trickled  slow. 
And  his  heart  was  a  vat  of  concentrated  woe, 
He*d  have  given  his  pasture,  his  newts,  his  renown. 
To  have  put  Goram's  brains  nicely  back  in  his  crown; 
But  brains,  like  the  spendthrift's  allowance,  good  lack. 
When  they've  once  trickled  out  there's  no  getting  them  back. 
**  Good  lack !"  did  I  sa^  ?    Nay,  the  word  I  recal. 
For  the  lacking  of  brains  is  the  worst  lack  of  alL 

Poor  Vincent  repined. 

He  was  wretched  in  mind. 
And  to  beat  out  his  own  brains  seem'd  almost  inclined. 
He  said  many  things,  but  I  cannot  now  mention  all — 
That  the  fact  of  his  act  had  been  quite  nnintentional ; 
That  with  malice  prepense  he  was  not  to  be  tax-ed  in't, 
That  the  dent  of  the  axe  had  been  wholly  an  accident. 
To  the  hole  in  the  skuU  with  great  care  he  attended; 
And  thought  for  awhile  if  it  might  not  be  mended. 
He  examined  the  sknll  fhmi  the  crown  to  the  brow. 
And  wish'd  to  trepan  it,  but  didn't  know  bow. 

•  An  extendve  down  on  the  western  side  of  Bristol,  between  that  dtv,  Westbanr,  and  the 
8t.  Vincent's  Rocks.  /•«-•««• 
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He  washed  off  the  stains 

Of  the  blood  and  the  brains. 
But  deeming  it  vain  to  take  any  more  pains. 
Sat  down  on  the  rock  with  a  very  loud  groan  : 

You'd  have  fancied  at  first 

'Twas  a  steam-boiler  burst. 
And  his  heart  seem'd  the  weight  of  a  Logan  stone. 
He  sat  on  the  rock  in  a  sorrowful  g^ise. 

And  a  glance  now  and  then  on  his  brother  he  threw. 
As  he  bent  with  cross'd  feet,  and  his  arms  on  his  thighs. 

And  beat  on  his  fingers  the  deyiFs  tattoo- 
He  pored  o'er  the  river  that  pour*d  at  his  feet. 
And  the  whole  of  the  day  could  take  nothing  to  eat 

And  when  the  night  came, 
Though  'twas  frosty  and  frore, 

Still  he  sat  in  the  same 
Attitude  as  before. 
And  for  want  of  a  comrade,  refraining  from  speech. 
Kept  his  eyes  on  the  shadows, — so  motionless  each. 
So  like  in  their  form — of  himself  and  his  brother — 
But  he  scarcely  could  recognise  one  from  the  other. 

But  ere  night  had  reached  its  noon 
Vincent  fell  into  a  swoon — 
Sure  an  angel  brought  the  boon. 
For,  whilst  therein  he  lay  entranced. 

Behold  a  spirit  came  to  him. 
And  told  him  that  for  what  had  chanced. 

None  could  attribute  blame  to  him ; 
And  that  'twas  quite  in  vain  to  mourn 

For  accidents  and  chances — 
What  can't  be  alter'd  must  be  borne, 

And  vain  regret  enhances 
The  mischief  done,  since  it  detracts 
Our  energies  from  useful  acts — 

Thus  hind'ring  their  advances. 

When  morning  broke,  and  Vincent  woke. 

He  thought  upon  his  vision  ; 
And  deem'd  that  sleep  had  given  a  peep 

Into  some  land  elysian. 
And  all  the  words  the  spirit  spoke 

Came  back  to  his  remembrance. 
And  seem'd  like  oil  to  soothe  the  smart, 
And  cheer  the  gloom  about  his  heart. 

With  lights  as  strong  as  Rembrandt's. 
So  having  wiped  his  cheeks  and  brow, 
And  making  quick  resolve,  and  vow 

He  would  the  spirit's  plan  try — 
To  think  no  more  of  slight  mishaps. 
He  made  a  breakfast  from  the  scraps 

Of  hapless  Goram's  pantry. 
And  found  his  axe,  whose  edge  was  dull. 
With  having  fallen  on  Goram's  skull, 

Not  having  been  intended 
For  harder  work  than  hewing  rocks ; 
And  clear'd  from  it  the  bloody  locks. 
And  brains  from  Goram's  wisdom-box~- 

Its  broken  handle  mended — 
And  sharpen'd  it  upon  a  stone ; 

And  when  this  task  was  ended, 
In  a  new  channel  of  their  own 

His  cogitations  wended. 
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NOTES    AND    ANECDOTES. 

BY   CHARLES   HERVEY. 

SPAIN     AND     PORTUGAL. 

I. 

In  Spain  as  well  as  in  Portugal  the  children  have  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves:  instead  of  came,  a  term  common  to  both  countries, 
thej  call  meat  ckicha,  a  fowl  pipi,  &c.  Many  of  these  little  creatures 
are  so  unusually  precocious,  even  at  the  age  of  two  or  three,  as  to 
imagine  themselves  already  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  make 
no  scruple  of  addressing  each  other,  when  in  the  slightest  degree 
offended,  by  the  high-sounding  appellations  of  hombre  and  »iM^er— * 
man  and  woman. 

II. 

The  number  ybwr  is  generally  used  by  Spaniards  to  express  any  in- 
definite quantity:  in  common  conversation,  where  we  are  apt  to  say  at 
random,  "  twice  as  much,"  "  ten  times  as  many,"  &c.,  with  them  it  is 
always ybttr  times.  For  instance,  if  you  ask  a  Spaniard  whether  he 
has  seen  this  or  done  that,  he  will  probably,  if  he  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  say,  mas  de  cuatro  veces — more  than  four  times. 

III. 

The  ordinary  salutation  which  a  person  entering  a  house  or  cottage 
in  Spain  addresses  to  those  within  is — 

"  Ave  Maria  purisima  !*' — (Hail,  purest  Mary !) 
which  is  immediately  answered  by — 

**  Sin  pecado  concebida  !** — (Conceived  "without  sin) ; 
and  on  taking  leave,  the  usual  farewell  is — 

"  Vayase  V.  M.  con  Dios !" — (God  speed  you  I) 
the  invariable  reply  to  which  is — 

"  Quedase  V.  M.  con  Bios  I"— (Abide  in  God !) 

IV. 

There  is  no  want  of  national  pride  among  the  Spaniards:  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  all  agree  at  least  in  one  opinion — ^viz.,  that  Spain 
is  the  finest  country,  and  the  Spaniards  the  finest  people  in  the  uni- 
verse. Their  comparative  esteem  of  other  nations  contrasted  with 
their  own  is  expressed  in  the  following  proverb: — 

"  Ingles  borracho, 
Frances  gabacho, 
Holandes  mantequero, 
Espafiol  gran  caballero.** 

(The  Englishman  is  a  drunkard,  the  Frenchman  a  dirty  fellow,  the 
Dutchman  a  butterman,  the  Spaniard  a  gentleman.) 

V. 

In  many  Spanish  cities,  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  their  patron  saint  by  going  in  procession  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  to  his  chapel,  whidi  is  generally  erected  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  There  they  make  large  fires,  around  which  they 
sleep,  and  usher  id  the  next  day  with  music  and  dancing.     This  takes 

VOL.   IIL  H  H 
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place  only  when  the  Jiesta  happens  to  be  in  summer,  no  such  respect 
being  paid  to  any  saint  whose  anniyersary  occurs  in  winter.  In 
ancient  times,  when  pilgrimages  to  Borne  were  more  frequent,  certain 
of  the  inhabitants,  selected  from  the  different  towns,  used  to  proceed 
thither  in  honour  of  their  respective  saints  ;  this  being  found  inconve- 
nient, the  ceremonies  now  in  use  were  substituted.  A  trace  of  their 
origin  may  be  found  in  their  name,  Romerias, 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  pious  Catholic,  being  present  at  one  «f  these 
annual  commemorations  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  which  falls  oa 
the  24th  of  June,  was  asked  by  a  Spaniard  what  he  thought  of  the 
dancing.  He  answered,  that  he  liked  it  well  enough,  but  that  he 
doubted  whether  it  could  be  so  much  to  St.  John's  taste,  as  kt  lost  hii 
head  for  a  dance. 

VI. 

It  is  related  of  Catania,  an  Italian  doctor  of  great  celebrity  in  Lis- 
bon, that  on  his  first  arrival  in  that  city,  his  sole  property  consisted  of 
the  clothes  on  his  back  and  a  large  trunk  filled  with  paving-stones. 
Followed  by  six  porters,  bearing  his  "  luggage,"  he  entered  the  princi- 
pal hotel,  and  selected  a  room  for  himself  with  strongly-grated  and 
barred  windows,  hinting  at  the  same  time  to  the  landlord,  that  he  had 
articles  of  incalculable  value  with  him.  On  going  out  of  the  house 
next  day,  he  carefully  double-locked  the  door  of  his  apartment,  leaving 
the  strictest  injunctions  that  no  one  should  enter  it.  Days  and  weeks 
elapsed,  and  the  host  began  to  calculate  the  probable  amount  due  to 
him  by  his  strange  lodger,  without,  however,  suspecting  for  a  moment 
the  inability  of  that  individual  to  discharge  his  debt.  Meanwhile, 
report  had  spread  abroad  through  Lisbon  the  arrival  of  a  foreigner 
with  a  mysterious  treasure,  until  the  story  finally  reached  the  king*s 
ears,  who  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  new  comer  must  be  a  secret 
agent  of  the  carbonari. 

One  morning  shortly  afterwards,  Catania  was  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  the  inspector  of  police,  who  informed  him  that  it  was  his  ma* 
jesty's  pleasure  the  trunk  should  be  o{iened.  The  Italian  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain — the  officer  was  resolute,  until,  as  a  last  resource, 
Catania  whispered  that  the  box  contained  nothing  but  stones.  The 
inspector,  concluding  he  meant  precioits  stones,  returned  to  the  king 
with  this  information,  and  received  further  orders  to  open  the  sus- 
picious trunk  without  delay.  Finding  every  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
ineifectual,  Catania  assumed  a  mysterious  air,  and  begged  the  inspector 
at  all  events  to  examine  it  privately,  to  which  the  latter  agreeing;  he 
dismissed  the  inquisitive  landlord,  who  had  followed  him  into  the 
room.  The  box  was  soon  opened,  and  the  stones  discovered.  On  the 
result  of  the  examination  being  communicated  to  the  king,  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  not  only  paid  Catania's  debt,  but,  finding  him  toleraUy 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  medicine,  conferred  on  him  a  doctocai 
diploma.     Bravo,  Jeremy  Diddler! 

VII. 

TTie  magnificence  with  which  the  funeral  of  Lope  de  Vega  wis  c«le- 
brated  gave  rise  to  a  popular  proverb,  associating  the  poet's  luane  with 
any  unusual  exhibition  of  splendour: — **  Que  hanqwie  de  LepeT 
"  Que  jay  a  de  Lope  T  were  the  highest  epithets  of  praise  tbat  cpdi 
be  conferred  ofn  the  most  iptme^Vj  boxic^uet  or  rarest  jeweL 
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VIII. 

Notwithstanding  this  posthumoiis  celebrity,  Lope  de  YegBj  Hke 
xnuiy  odier  mastefrs  of  the  *^  gentle  craft,"  had  little  reason  to  hostst  Of 
any  undue  partiality  shewn  him  by  fortune  daring  his  lifetime.  In 
ins  preface  to  the  Verdadero  Amante,  dedicated  to  his  son,  he  says, 
**  I  have  written  nine  hundred  plays,  twelve  books  on  divers  subjects 
In  prose  and  verse,  and  so  many  loose  papers  on  various  topics,  that 
the  number  printed  will  never  equal  the  quantity  still  unpublished;'* 
adding,  that  the  fruits  of  hjs  labour  have  been  the  enmity,  censure, 
and  envy  of  others,  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  attainment  of  old  age, 
without  the  power  of  leaving  any  legacy  to  his  son  except  his  advice—- 
viz.,  to  pursue  his  studies  diligently,  but  to  avoid  poetry. 

IX. 

The  Spaniards  have  an  endless  variety  of  short  proverbs,  in  rhyme 
and  blank  verse,  which  they  chant  in  a  monotonous  sing-song  tone. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  their  "  proverbial  philosophy:*'— 

**  Casa  tu  hija  como  pudieres,  y  tu  hijo  como  quisieres." 

^Marry  your  daughter  as  you  can,  and  you  may  marry  your  son  as 
you  wilL) 

**  Los  dineros  del  sacristan  cantando  se  yienen,  y  eontaodo  se  Tan." 

(The  sacristan's  money  comes  by  singing — i.e.,  chanting  in  church— 
and  goes  by  singing — ^i.e.,  in  the  winehouse.) 

**  Las  mugeres  y  las  gatas 
Son  de  una  misma  familia. 
Que,  en  haciendoles  caricias, 
A  lo  mejor  noe  aranan." 

Which  may  be  rendered  thus: — 

Women  and  cats  must  kindred  claim, 

Their  habits  closely  match ; 
If  one  or  other  we  caress, 

We're  sure  to  get  a  scratch. 

X. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  Spanish  writers,  and  especially  by  the 
Padre  Isla,  that  Le  Sage  has  no  claim  to  the  authorship  of  ^'  Gil  Bias," 
but  that  it  was  originally  written  by  an  Andalusian  lawyer,  as  a  satire 
on  two  successive  prime  ministers  at  Madrid.  The  Padre  adds,  that 
the  manuscript  was  confided  by  its  author  to  Le  Sage,  by  whom  it  was 
translated  into  French,  and  subsequently  printed  in  Paris,  the  lawyer 
not  relishing  the  probable  consequences  of  publishing  such  a  work  in 
Spain.  There  is,  moreover,  says  the  worthy  Father,  sufficient  internal 
evidence  in  the  book  itself  to  prove  that  it  was  written  during  the 
reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.,  the  ministers  of  those  sovereigns 
being  the  individuals  satirized.  Now,  as  Le  Sage  was  bom  in  1677, 
the  year  in  which  Philip  lY.  died,  he  could  not  have  visited  Spain  as 
^secretary  to  the  French  ambassador  until  the  dose  of  that  century,  or 
periiaps  the  commencement  of  the  next,  by  which  time  probably 
*^  Gil  Bias"  had  been  almost  forgotten,  as  the  production  of  an  anony- 
mous and  unknown  author. 

The  recent  editor  of  the  Padre's  Spanish  translation  of  the  work, 
Don  Evaristo  Pena  y  Marin,  asserts  that  it  has  lately  been  ascer- 
tained beyond  all  doubt  that  Le  Sage  never  visited  Spain,  but  that  he 
derived  not  only  this  but  every  other  Spanish  work  publii^<^4  vcl  \a& 
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name  from  the  library  of  the  Marquis  de  Ljonne,  ambassador  from 
Paris  to  Madrid  in  1666,  whose  love  of  the  Spanish  language  in- 
duced him  to  purchase  a  large  collection  of  unpublished  manuscript^ 
the  translation  of  which  afterwards  rendered  the  name  of  Le  Sage  so 
celebrated.  This,  he  sajs,  is  proved  beyond  all  question  by  the  nume- 
rous errors  into  which  the  translator  has  fallen  (from  an  inability  to 
decipher  the  manuscript)  with  respect  to  Spanish  names,  as  well  of 
persons  as  of  places,  mentioned  in  the  originaL 


PEOPLE   WHO  PAY  DOUBLE. 

BY    LAMAN    BLANCHARD. 

Nelson,  wheu  he  hod  but  one  arm  to  do  battle  with,  had  still  two  l^s 
to  stand  to  his  colours  on ;  so  may  honesty,  with  reduced  means,  with 
hundreds  cut  down  to  fifties — ^honesty,  put  as  it  were  upon  half-pay— 
be  still  seen  upright,  strong  on  its  feet,  and  holding  to  its  principle. 

But  how  if  bravery,  when  bereft  of  a  limb,  have  to  do  double  duty! 
How  if  honesty,  when  impoverished,  be  doomed  to  pay  double! 

Nothing  more  widely -spread,  in  this  country,  than  poverty;  and 
nothing  more  narrowly  judged  of  and  understood.  When  we  look  at 
the  poor — the  paying  poor,  who  breatlie  the  free  air  of  merry  England 
just  outside  the  workhouse  gates — wc  recognise  the  chief  necessity  of 
their  condition,  in  the  duty  to  persevere,  summer  and  winter,  in  a  rigid 
and  self-denying  economy.  But  we  rarely  stop  to  note  the  working  of  a 
more  cruel  necessity  in  their  lot — we  do  not  mark  that  they  are  the 
victims  to  an  incessant  and  inevitable  extravagance. 

We  overlook  the  fact  that  the  poor  cannot  economize.  To  possess 
too  little,  and  to  pay  too  much,  are  the  chief  features  of  their  destiny. 
To  stint,  to  spare,  to  make  hard  shiilt,  to  feel  that  the  half-farthing 
will  be  practically  in  countless  bargains  a  sa>dng  coin  to  them — yet 
to  be  constantly,  hopelessly,  necessarily  extravagant — ^this  is  the  lot  of 
the  poor. 

Our  talk  all  the  year  round  is  of  the  cheapest  markets.  These  are 
exactly  tlie  markets  to  wliich  the  poor  can  never  repair. 

'^  Act  upon  my  plan,"  cries  Mr.  Fitz-cra?su8,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  breeches-pockets;  " everybody  should  do  as  I  do.  Come,  m 
let  you  into  my  secret.  Always  buy  the  best.  K  you  want  to  »ve, 
buy  the  best  of  everytliing.     It's  the  cheapest  in  the  end.** 

Fitz-croesus  is  right ;  but  then  the  poor  are  not "  everybody."  The 
poor,  wliile  they  want  to  save,  must  buy  the  worst  of  everything — the 
dearest  in  the  end.  Their  slendemess  of  means  ever  prevents  them 
from  securing  a  bargain.  The  price  of  the  best,  the  cheapest  in  the 
end,  obliges  them  to  take  the  bad.  With  the  most  urgent  neoeesitjto 
economize,  they  are  driven  helplessly  upon  the  improvident  course. 
For  the  happy  ^*  end"  they  cannot  wait;  they  must  begin  at  once  with 
what  the  deeply-skilled  in  the  arts  of  true  cheapness  wisdj  r^ect. 

The  only  riches  that  fall  in  the  way  of  the  poor  are  rich  wi^^ySm*, 
dropping  like  diamonds  from  the  lips  of  the  affluent* 

'^  I  buy  three  pairs  of  boots  at  a  time — ^they  last  four  timM  as  loog 
as  a  single  pair."  '*  I  always  pay  six-and-twenty  for  my  hat  it  latli 
^ut  half-a-dozen  cheap  ones  " 

And  the  poor  mec\ianic>m\!ki^Aa  ««s^-\s;!^  «a:!^Rs&K»^ind  tibeie  git- 
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tuitous  gems  of  economy  jingling  together  in  his  ears,  passes  on  un- 
profitinglj,  to  bnj  his  country-made  shoes,  and  his  sieve-like  gossamer. 
He  has  not  half  enough  money  to  purchase  the  cheapest.  He  bids  as 
little  as  he  may  for  the  dearest  in  the  end — which  end  very  soon 
arrives — ^next  Sunday,  if  it  should  happen  to  rain  I 

The  food  which  nourishes  him  not,  the  raiment  which  wears  and 
washes  away  with  ruinous  rapidity,  the  poor  man  must  be  contented 
to  secure— contented  amidst  his  wants  to  be  ever  deepening  them — 
contented  to  pay  double,  in  virtue  of  the  excess  of  his  poverty.  He 
knows  his  ill-fate,  in  this  respect,  but  may  not  control  it.  Cheapnesa 
he  esteems  to  be  the  peculiar,  the  enviable  privilege  of  the  rich. 

But  such  as  his  purchases  are,  they  are  made  at  the  lowest  prices, 
nominally?— on  what  is  called  "  advantageous  terms?"  Seldom.  The 
little  shopkeeper  with  whom  he  deals  is  obliged  to  get  credit,  and 
obliged  to  give  it.  The  poor  customer  probably  never  possessed  in  all 
his  days  so  much  as  a  single  week's  wages  in  advance  of  the  world's 
claims  upon  him.  That  scanty  pittance,  the  receipt  whereof  gladdens 
his  inmost  soul  on  a  Saturday,  is  not  capital,  but  income.  It  is  not 
oflen  to  be  spent  at  his  will,  here  or  there;  but  to  be  paid  in  quarters 
where  it  is  already  due.  He  must  repair  to  the  same  familiar  shop,  rub  off 
the  regular  score,  and  be,  as  usual,  re-supplied.  He  may  see  in  another 
window  cheese  more  eligible,  or  a  preferable  style  of  pork;  but  his 
dealings  are  circumscribed — his  little  ready  cash  is  bespoke.  As  the 
grand  world  boasts  but  one  boot-maker,  so  his  little  world  contains  but 
one  baker.     He  cannot  always  choose  his  mart  even  for  dear  bargains. 

Are  there  no  other  drains,  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  poverty,  upon 
his  slender  resources?  Several.  But  we  shall  exhibit  enough  when  we 
ahew  the  tendency  to  waste,  the  unavoidable  extravagance,  of  purchas- 
ing in  every  instance  the  very  smallest  quantities.  The  poor  find  out 
this  hardness  of  their  condition;  but  still  unavailingly.  They  are 
obliged  to  watch  for  the  turn  of  the  scale,  yet  they  lose  some  grains  con- 
tinually. Their  provisions,  if  they  could  keep  a  little  store,  would  im- 
prove in  quality,  and  go  further.  Their  half-ounce  of  something  will 
gerve  but  for  one  occasion,  one  meal;  but  could  they  have  afforded  to 
l^y  in  a  whole  ounce,  it  might  have  served  three  times.  Never  by  any 
turn  in  the  course  of  fortune,  can  the  cheapest  way  be  opened  to  the 
poor.  Every  road  has  a  turnpike  for  them;  and  as  others  seem  to  do 
on  Sundays  only,  they  pay  double  every  day. 

The  poor  receive  with  one  hand,  but  they  pay  with  both.  We  observe 
tiiem  living  "  from  hand  to  mouth;"  but  when  the  hand  barely  reaches 
the  mouth,  and  the  effort  and  the  strain  grow  greater  day  by  day,  we 
merely  moralize  on  the  evils  of  improvidence,  and  not  on  the  impossi- 
hility  of  economizing,  after  the  fashion  of  wealthier  professors,  who 
exult  in  ^'  laying  in  a  stock,"  and  securing  the  '*  cheapest  in  the  end." 

To  pay  double,  however,  is  not  the  exclusive  affliction  of  the  poorf 
nor  is  the  attainment  of  cheapness  the  easy  privilege  of  the  rich.  The 
man  of  wealth,  like  the  man  of  need,  must  almost  necessarily  pay  double. 
His  wide-necked  purse  may  distend  or  collapse  at  his  will,  but  he  must 
generally,  against  his  will,  pay  double.  He  may  choose  his  servants, 
and  change  his  tradesmen;  but  there  are  invariably  two  to  one  against 
him;  and  the  continual  consequence  is,  the  abominable  double  payment. 

He  pays  the  highest  premium  for  confidential  servants,  who  plunder 
him  cum  privilegio,  and  play  the  cankerworm  sub  ro9a.    Hft  ^^^%  S^^ 
hest  wages,  that  his  trusty  servitors  may  be  beyond  1^<&  t^m^  ^i  Vrsgd^* 
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tation;  and  thcj  sell  his  wax-lights  to  his  own  chandler  before  ihey 
have  burnt  half  way.  This  is  surely  burning  the  candle  at  both  enda^ 
or,  in  other  words,  paying  double. 

The  only  choice  he  has  is,  not  whether  he  will  pay  too  much  or 
enough,  but  whether  the  sum  to  be  purloined  irom  lum  shall  be  ex-> 
tract^  from  the  right-hand  pocket  or  the  left.  He  may  reduce  his  estab- 
lishment, and  keep  but  a  single  servant;  yet  a  single  servant  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  a  man  pay  double.  He  may  so  watch  the  solitary 
extortioner,  so  cramp  him  in  his  sphere  of  action,  so  bind  him.  down 
upon  the  rack  of  undeviating  honesty,  as  to  prevent  all  ordinary  inroada 
upon  his  own  pocket;  but  to  do  this,  he  must  spend  more  in  time  than 
he  can  save  in  cash;  more  in  labour  than  a  statute-fiair  could  relieve 
him  from;  more  in  health  than  his  physician  could  restore  him  in  fifty 
visits.  It  would  be  the  very  extravagance  of  economy.  He  would 
rob  himself  of  his  peace  to  save  his  purse.  He  would  hang  himself  in 
a  twelvemonth,  through  sheer  anxiety  to  prevent  another  from  incur- 
ring the  penalty.  He  must  keep  his  eyes  open  in  sleep,  and  receive 
his  guests  by  the  kitchen-fire.  He  must  be  prepared  to  die  the  death 
of  a  martyr  every  day  he  lived;  which  would  be  paying  the  debt  of 
nature — oh!  more  than  double. 

But  without  rendering  himself  a  slave  to  servants  or  tradesmen,  the 
rich  man  may  exercise  an  ordinary  sagacity,  and  forestal  the  practiser 
of  imposition,  by  striking  off  as  an  overcharge  one  half  of  the  amount 
of  every  demand  made  upon  him.  Still,  has  he  any  security — granting 
that  his  deduction  is  assented  to— that  he  is  not  agreeing  even  then  to 
pay  double? 

"  Five  hundred  is  too  much  for  the  mare,  ISIr,  Sharpe;  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  is  my  maximum.''  *'  Ruinous!"  returns  Mr.  I^arpe; 
"  but  I  must  trouble  your  lordship  to  draw  iJie  check."  And  the  zich 
man  still  pays  double. 

Such  is  the  tenour  of  every  verse  throughout  the  chapter.  An  indi- 
vidual is  seldom  so  cunning  as  the  world;  and  the  woiid  is  ever  lying 
in  ambush  near  the  rich  man's  pocket.  If  to  counteract  the  effect  €i 
his  losses,  and  to  retort  the  aggressions  which  he  cannot  avoid,  he  sam 
his  debtors,  or  squeezes  his  tenants  without  due  secrecy  and  metibod, 
then  the  world  pounces,  not  upon  his  pocket,  but  his  reputation.  He 
is  damaged  in  character,  ruined  in  temper,  hurt  a  little  peiiiapfi  in 
conscience — and  thus,  again,  to  avoid  the  evil  of  overcharge,  he  pa/i 
double  in  another  way.  The  rich  know  that  they  are  expected  to  pcy, 
not  Bi  an  cui  valorem  rate,  but  according  ^*  to  their  own  hononr  and 
dignity;"  which  exactly  doubles  that  of  the  class  half-way  down  in  tlia 
gulf  of  society. 

Then  it  must  be  this  class  of  persons,  who  seem  to  have  jnat  enoii|^ 
for  their  wants  without  a  superabundance,  by  whom  the  penalty  oC 
paying  double  is  felicitously  avoided!  We  should  judge  haatilj  in  so 
deciding.  They  have  their  debts,  and  duns^  and  diffienltie^  and 
aequently  their  double  payments— like  the  notoriously  rich  and  the 
torioualy  poor.  They  borrow  money  at  a  hundred  per  cent^fior  the 
puqxMe,  as  ihej  prettily  phrase  it,  of  settling  with  their  eredibQt% 
starting  clear.  They  expect  to  receive  cash  in  Septembo^  and 
fore  buy  upon  trust  in  spcing  what  they  could  get  at  half-vrioa 
ready  mon^  in  the  autumn.  They  promise  to  paj,  and  iwlr  db  pay 
— ^r  the  stamp  on  which  the  promise  is  written.  Then  fcikwi 
ezpenae^  and  these  soon  left^e  mere  dtmbte  iwymenls  fir  mUm 
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tance.  When  the  prison-door  is  double-locked  upon  them,  they  find 
that  they  have  been  paying  both  in  money  and  repute — destroying 
their  credit  for  probity,  by  actually  giving  forty  shiUings  for  a  sove- 
reign. If  they  can  raise  the  wind  high  enough  to  blow  them  over  the 
walls,  they  turn  out  to  be  rigid  econcHnists;  and  call  a  hackney-ooaeh  to 
drive  to  a  cheap  shop  two  miles  off  for  a  half-crown  pair  of  gloves. 

"Misfortunes  never  come  single;**  and  if  there  be  people,^  as  some 
think  there  are,  who  deen^  the  payment  of  debts  a  misfortune,  they 
must  of  course  pay  double.  We  have  heard  of  persons  who  pay 
beforehand,  and  who,  being  looked  upon  as  the  worst  of  paymasters^ 
are  made  to  pay  again.  This  species  of  liquidator  is  fast  dwindling 
away,  and  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  Old  Double  himself,  who  died  in 
the  time  of  Shallow. 

But  Money  (Heaven  be  praised!)  is  not  the  only  substantial  thing  in 
this  world  of  debtor  and  creditor.  There  is  such  an  article  as  Love; 
but  with  the  desperate  determination  of  securing  it,  men,  corrupted  by 
habit  in  pecuniary  afOEurs,  will  not  scruple  now  and  then  to  pay  double 
— ^paying  their  addresses,  that  is  to  say,  to  two  ladies  at  a  time— <Mr  to 
one  rather  rapidly  after  the  other.  Then  there  is  the  social  principle, 
which  involves  the  paying  of  visits;  and  these  are  sometimes  paid 
double,  by  guests  who  linger  with  the  door  in  their  hand  an  uocon- 
scionable  time;  promising,  when  they  do  go,  to  return  speediljrand 
spend  a  long  day  with  you. 

So,  too,  there  are  other  purchases  than  those  made  in  the  cheap  mar- 
kets, which  rich  and  poor  have  such  difficulty  in  finding.  Men  buy 
fame  and  glory  apparently  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate — by  the  mere 
expenditure  of  sixty  years  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  total  cost  of  their 
domestic  happiness  and  quiet.  But  when  they  have  bought  fame  and 
glory,  they  find  themselves  imperatively  obliged  to  expend  whatever  may 
remain  of  liver  or  intellect,  of  worldly  ease  or  moral  energy,  in  pro- 
tecting their  purchases  from  the  libeller,  the  detractor,  the  assassin. 
What  a  painful,  what  a  sickening  exhibition  have  we  here,  of  the 
conmion  lot — to  pay  double  f 

Self-love,  no  less  than  enmity,  often  enforces  the  double  payment. 
The  irascible  and  the  obstinate,  for  example,  infiict  the  evil  upon 
themselves.  The  hasty  unjust  expression,  at  once  recalled,  seldom 
re-acts  with  fearful  echoes  in  the  breast  of  the  utterer.  But  he  has 
spoken  it,  and  pride  forbids  him  to  retract;  the  summons  to  unsay  it 
only  irritates  him  to  a  fiercer  extent;  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
wrong  galls  him  into  a  resolution  to  make  bad  worse;  and  the  little 
word,  the  honourable  admissioi^  which  frankly  offered  at  first  would 
have  been  received  as  an  atonement,  and  have  purchased  him  peace^ 
deepens  into  the  abject  apolocnr>  a  jurVs  verdict  against  a  slanderer,  or 
th/djing  groaa  of  a  dudUstf  '    '    "^ 

To  obviate  a  gloomy  ending,  which  our  Httle  essay  needs  mot,  we 
shall  offer  a  simple  suggestion.  The  surest  way  to  prepare  ovtn^vies 
for  a  just  and  necessary  resentment  of  injuries,  is  to  cultivate  a  ftiith 
in  kindliness^  and  to  yield  to  instincts  of  generosity.  There  is  at  least 
one  situation  in  life,  and  it  is  by  no  means  of  rare  oceurrence  to  any 
man,  in  which  with  immense  advantage  to  ourselves  we  may  Kfaidfite 
a  debt  as  it  were  by  double  entry,  and  savingly  discharge  a  claim  twice 
over.  Readier,  as  often  as  you  may  experience  that  invaluable  blessiag 
— a  liberal  and  timdy  opportunity  of  returning  a.  kindnffisa    pay 

DOUBLE. 
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THE  PLAGUE  AND  THE  FIRE. 

8UOOS8TSD     BT    THB    KOMAXCB    OF    "  OLD    SAINT    PAVL*S.** 

BT  BOSS  8KELTON. 

A  moHTT  city  lay  in  sleep,  'neath  the  dusk  of  a  moonless  night. 
Bat  the  starlight  touch'd  its  thousand  spires  each  with  a  gleaming  ligiht ; 
The  starlight  sheVd  its  countless  homes,  its  halls  of  pomp  and  pride. 
And  its  marble,  peopled  terraces,  and  its  river  rolling  wide. 

And  I  saw,  betwixt  the  heavens  and  earth,  two  ghastly  shapes  arise. 
Shadowing  the  city's  silent  depths,  clouding  the  starry  skie»— 
Angels  of  death,  denouncing  doom — ^visions  of  wrath,  they  came; 
One,  formless  in  its  utter  gloom— one,  bright  with  bliiiding  flame. 

The  Spirits  of  the  PJague  and  Fire ! — I  knew  them  as  they  rose. 
And  I  listened  for  the  awful  words  that  would  tell  of  coming  woes. 
No  eye  save  mine  that  sight  might  see,  no  ear  save  mine  might  hear. 
As  o'er  the  guilty  city  pass'd  tluit  sound  of  grief  and  fear. 

First,  from  the  darker  phantom  broke  a  loud  and  wailing  cry, 

"  I  summon  ye,— oh !  fated  ones,— I  summon  ye  to  die  1 

Long  have  your  crimes  for  vengeance  call'd — ^the  word  is  given  on  high. 

And  vengeance  comes — to-night  is  yours,  to-morrow  ye  shall  die  I 

'*  Death  is  already  at  your  gates,  his  dart  is  raised  to  strike. 

And  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor,  I  summon  ye  alike ; 

And  fair,  and  proud,  and  great,  and  brave,  as  autumn  leaves  ye  fiJI— 

The  grave  is  dug,  the  pit  is  deep — I  summon  one  and  alL 

'*  Nought  shall  avail ;  virtue  aud  truth  shall  die,  with  lust  and  pride ; 
I  claim  the  parent  from  the  child,  the  bridegroom  from  the  bride ; 
I  claim  the  old  man's  snow-white  hairs — the  babe's  unsullied  breath. 
And  the  love  whose  passionate  excess  might  conquer  all — save  tkath, 

**  I  summon  all — all  these  are  mine !" — thus  the  dark  phantom  cried. 
While  peals  like  thunder  growling  round  in  sullen  echoes  died. 
Then  spoke  the  Angel,  bright  with  flame — **  Oh,  city  proud  and  gay," 
My  brother  claims  your  guilty  sons,  and  you  shsll  be  my  prey  I 

^  I  your  polluted  streets  and  halls  will  cleanse  with  living  fires — 
I  will  scorch  your  temples  into  dust,  I  will  strike  your  stately  spires ; 
Thy  mightv  ones  shall  bite  the  earth,  thy  lofty  shall  lie  low — 
We  bring  the  mandate  from  on  high — we  doom  thee  wrath  and  woe  !** 

I  saw  the  signs — I  heard  the  words — ^then  day  was  slowly  bom. 
And  the  bright  Angel,  girt  with  flame,  fled  from  the  light  of  mom ; 
But  in  thick  mist  the  dark  shape  sank,  o'er  streets  and  river  down. 
And  with  the  morrow  came  the  PJague  to  that  devoted  town. 


THE  STORM. 

BT  THE  HON.  JULIA  AUOUSTA  MATKABD. 


Bt  Heaven,  it  is  a  fearful  thing. 
To  watch  the  surges  rise  I 

To  Tiew  the  ship,  with  airy  wing. 
Approach  the  low'ring  skies ! 

To  hear  the  stormy  sea-gull's  shriek 

AfEright  the  sailor's  ear ; 
To  list  the  vessel's  lab'ring  creak. 

To  feel  the  danger  near  I 

To  know  one  narrow  plank  divides 
Btonity  ttom  sight, 


To  wateh  against  the  it>ck]ng  tSim 
Each  billow's  erested  hi^fitl 


How,  then,  in  soch  a  momeaH^ 
The  sinner,  hardened  Icng ; 

How  vam  within  hii  foul  befedi 
The  boasting  of  the  ttnag  I 

For  strength  is  then  to  inq^oCait^ 
OnehtmdwihottanwKv^l 

One  mighty  powY»  in  menj  matt 
To  wrwt  u  froB  the  CBMPi. 
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EDITED   BT   GEOBGE    RAYMOND. 

**  My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  tmsted 
Nor  to  one  place."— Shaksfeabe. 

xin. 

Elliston,  in  the  summer  of  1802,  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  his  lively  friend,  Mr.  Gore.  It  is  written  from  Tenby ;  and 
it  will  be  curious  to  notice  the  great  change  which  the  little  sea-port 
must  have  undergone,  and  its  rapid  progress  towards  a  polite  state, 
between  the  date  of  his  letter  and  the  present  time. 

"  Never,  in  my  days,  have  I  been  so  disappointed  in  a  place  as 
this.  We  have  neither  bread,  meat,  liquor,  horses,  conveyances,  nor 
lodging.  Alexander  Selkirk  was  not  more  destitute.  We  have  no 
clothing  but  what  we  carry  with  us ;  no  water  but  the  sea,  and  we 
must  fish  for  our  living.  All  power  of  description,  like  the  natives 
themselves,  is  positively  beggared.  I  verily  believe  the  Esquimaux, 
lately  exhibited  in  London,  to  have  been  an  imposture,  and  that  the 
animal  will  turn  out  a  mere  *  Tenbyite '  at  last.  I  made  a  visit  to 
the  small  isle  of  Caldy;  it  is  throughout  alive  with  rabbits,  as  a  cheese 
is  said  to  be  with  mites.  Their  multitudes  might  inspire  even  their 
pavid  nature  with  courage  to  attack,  and  brought  to  my  fancy  the  fate 
of  that  unhappy  prisoner  who,  thrown  into  a  blind  dungeon,  was  in 
one  night  literally  devoured  by  rats. 

"  I  am  in  a  hovel  which  is  termed  an  hotel,  with  less  accommodation 
than  a  roadside  alehouse,  and  by  no  means  so  picturesque.  One  of 
the  female  natives  acts  in  the  capacity  of  landlady,  a  being  resembling 
the  *  Maid'  in  the  comedy  of  *  Rule  a  Wife,'  as  our  players  are 
pleased  to  represent  her;  with  great  variety  in  her  face,  her  eyes  being 
of  different  colours,  and  the  left  side  of  her  nose  gone. 

"  I  was  yesterday  witness  to  an  exhibition  which,  though  greatly 
ridiculous,  was  not  wholly  so,  for  it  was  likewise  pitiable ;  and  this 
was  in  the  persons  of  two  individuals  who  have  lately  occupied  much 
public  attention — I  mean  the  Duke  of  Bronte,  Lord  Nelson,  and 
Emma,  Lady  Hamilton.  The  whole  town  was  at  their  heels  as  they 
walked  together.  The  lady  is  grown  immensely  fat  and  equally 
coarse,  while  her  '  companion  in  arms'  had  taken  the  other  extreme-— 
thin,  shrunken,  and,  to  my  impression,  in  bad  health.  They  were 
evidently  vain  of  each  other,  as  though  the  one  would  have  said,  *  This 
is  the  Horatio  of  the  Nile  !'  and  the  other,  <  This  is  the  Enmia  of  Sir 
William  !' 

'^  Poor  Sir  William  !  wretched,  but  not  abashed,  he  followed  at  a 
short  distance,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  cuccioloy  and  other  emblems  of 
combined  foUy.  You  remember  Hogarth's  admirable  subject,  *  Evening;* 
it  somewhat  Ulustrates  the  scene  I  would  describe.  This  distinguished 
trio  are  concluding  a  summer  tour;  but  at  Blenheim,  I  understand,  they 
encountered  a  rebuff,  which  must  have  stung  the  hero  to  the  quick, 
the  noble  family  of  that  domain  carefully  avoiding  any  occurrence 
with  the  visitors  of  the  mansion.  Emma  is  reported  to  have  said-^ 
*  Nelson  shaU  have  a  monument,  to  which  Blenheim  shall  be  but  a  pig- 
sty !'     There  is  an  insolent  display  about  this  person,  which^  wbil<^  \X. 
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is  a  scandal  to  her  sex,  must  pain  the  heart  of  every  Englishman,  in  its 
baneful  dominion  over  the  mind  of  so  brilliant  a  commander  and  so 
sincere  a  lover  of  his  country  as  Nelson. 

'^  After  what  I  have  said  of  Tenby,  what  think  you  of  a  theatre  in 
the  town  ?  but  such  is  no  less  the  fact.  Truly,  it  is  no  bigger  than  a 
bulky  bathing  macliine,  and  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  Sad- 
ler's Wells  as  a  silver  penny  to  a  Spanish  dollar.  They  play  *  The 
Mock  Doctor'  to-night,  and  the  Hero  of  the  Nile  is  the  subject  of  an 
address." 

Some  months  subsequent  to  this  correspondence^  Mr.  Grore,  in 
£lliston*s  presence,  recurring  to  the  subject  of  the  above  lettar,  related 
many  incidents  which  had  been  well  known  to  him,  connected  with 
the  career  of  Lady  Hamilton ;  some  of  which,  not  having  made  theii 
appearance  in  memoirs  since  published  of  that  extraordinary  character, 
we  will  b^  leave,  en  p{usanty  to  notice. 

Enmia  Lyon,  after  quitting  the  service  of  the  honest  tradesman 
in  St.  James's  Market,  which  must  have  been  aboat  the  year  1777, 
passed  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Linley,  the  composer,  where  she  fizat 
gave  indications  of  strong  natural  talent  for  music,  and  had  the  ben^ 
of  initiatory  instruction  in  an  art  in  which  she  afterwards  so  greatly 
excelled.  Novels  and  romances,  however,  engrossing  that  attention 
which  housemaids  are  expected  to  give  to  other  studies,  and  the 
«  Minerva  press"  having  gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  the  linen 
press,  she  was  dismissed;  and  thus  becoming  her  own  mistress,  made 
at  least  one  step  towards  becoming  the  mistress  of  others.  That  very 
pretty  woman  and  clever  actress,  Mrs.  Powell,  was  at  this  time  a  ser- 
vant in  a  family  at  Chatham  Place,  Blackfriars.  The  two  Hi^mapln 
became  acquainted,  and  being  of  similar  dispositions,  their  hearts  were 
presently  open  to  each  other ;  and  as  these,  together  with  their  heeli^ 
were  as  light  as  might  be,  they  started  on  what  we  should  call  at  the 
present  day  '^  a  lark,"  and  in  the  capacity  of  ballad-singers  made  their 
entree  at  the  Cocksheath  camp.  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  afterwards  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  with  his  friend  Bish,  subsequently 
director  of  the  well-known  lottery-office — ^young  men  at  ihis  period- 
made  a  similar  excursion  to  this  celebrated  depdt^  and  in  a  sntkr^f 
booth  fell  in  with  the  two  adventurous  girls.  The  gentlemen  were  rt 
once  struck  with  their  prompt  wit  and  seduisant  ease  of  dqportiiMBfc; 
and  though  they  looked  on  them  as  ballad-singers  of  no  common  ocdov 
yet  they  verily  believed  them  to  be  ballad-singers,  having  no  SD^ncian 
of  their  rank,  much  less  of  their  real  elevation  as  housemaids.  Un- 
suspecting  as  KilUgrew  and  Sidney"*  when  at  the  f^ybonse,  in  the 
actual  presence  of  the  blonde  Jenmng»  and  dazzling  Pncty  equipped  m 
saucy  orange  girls,  they  were,  nevertheless,  not  so  careless  of  tht 
ionne  fortune  which  the  adventure  seemed  to  promise;  but  rather 
the  perseverance  of  Rochester  and  Brounker,  they  determined  to 
the  damsels  to  London ;  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  just  to  the 
of  the  girls  to  mention  that  they  had  obstinately  rdfused  a  treat 
them  to  a  tavern,  and  were  now  dexterously  eludiqg  their  aaltaa^ 
whom  they  b^an  to  look  on  as  persecutors.  **  Vilas  himmleo  ae 
similis,  Chloe,"  cried  the  baffled  P^rry,  whichy  as  Emma  did 
hear  nor  Bish  understand,  he  might  hare  spared.    As  to 

*  See  <*  Mfmoin  of  Count  GfaaoMat" 
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it  was  hard  that  he  should  lose  a  '^  prize,"  jet  sadb  i^peared  to  be  the 
fate  which  awaited  both,  when  to  their  mortificatioii  thej  beheld  tho 
wenches  snddenlj  mount  a  higgler's  cart  for  the  purpoee  of  making 
their  final  escape. 

This  was  a  piece  of  generalship  our  cavaliers  by  no  means  expected. 
It  was  now  half-past  two  on  the  following  morning,  and  the  creaking 
caaravan  had  already  comma^^d  its  journey.  Perry  and  Bidi  had 
traydled  to  Cocksheath  on  horseback,  and  now,  as  on  a  sudden  abran 
<<  to  arms"  they  had  to  seek  their  steeds.  The  stables  were  closec^ 
asd  the  ostler  fast  asleep,  with  the  other  cattle,  within.  Howeyer,  by 
dint  of  thundering  with  their  sticks  and  other  indications  of  irritabilityv 
tibe  man  was  roused  to  a  half  wakefulness ;  when  opaoing  the  door,  he 
received  a  coup  de  baton  across  his  shoulders,  whidi  brought  him  to  % 
due  sense  (^  animation.  The  cauchant  animals  were  started  froBk 
their  repose — ^the  unoccupied  beds  at  a  neighbourii^  inn  paid  £or«<- 
and  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  the  fugitives,  Rohm  Hood  ansil 
his  companion  were  in  full  pursuit.  After  a  gaU<^  of  above  an  hour^ 
during  which  not  a  word  was  exchanged,  the  horsemen  pulled  up^  and 
Perry,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  concern,  •  said,  very  wisely,*  "  The  jades 
have  bean  over  cunning  for  us,  and  have  taken  another  road."  Bisk 
was  too  blown  immediately  to  reply,  but  gave  some  pantomimic  indi- 
cation  that  he  was  much  of  the  same  opinion.  They  continued  their 
course^  however,  at  a  foot  pace,  and  after  spending  an  hour  at  an 
alehouse  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  their  horses,  during  which: 
time  they  held  their  pie-poudre  court  in  the  highway,  Bish  taking  his 
seat  on  a  milestone,  they  resumed  their  journey  towards  London.  It 
was  now  nearly  seven  o'clock  when  our  two  friends,  jaded  and  disap- 
pointed, had  entered  the  Kent  Boad,  and  were  approaching  Londoit 
Bridge,  when  a  loud  shout  of  merriment  induced  them  simultaneously^ 
to  turn  about,  and  to  their  unspeakable  delight  they  beheld  the  carar> 
Tan,  passengers  complete,  in  the  act  of  giving  them  the  '^  go  by."  AH 
was  again  hope  and  activity.  Suddenly  the  cart  stopped,  and  out 
Inmped  one  of  the  girls,  Emma,  when  the  vehicle  as  instantaneously 
jogged  on  towards  the  bridge.  Bish's  ''prize"  being  "still  in  the 
wheels"  he  stuck  dose  to  the  caravan,  while  Perry  directed  all  hia  at^ 
iJBBitioa  towasrds  the  Hying  Daphne,  In  a  twinkling  he  lost  sight  of 
her.  What  was  to  be  d(me  ?  He  could  not  dismount,  unless,  indeed^ 
at  tiae  price  of  his  horse,  which  at  this  period  of  his  fortune  he  could 
ill  afford  to  do.  "Wild  with  vexation,  he  looked  on  one  side  and  at 
Hid  other — paced  backwards  and  forwards,  expresang  himaelf  in  terms 
tiiot  even  startled  the  tired  animal,  which  hardly  sustained  ita 
Blaster  with  his  additional  weight  of  disappointment.  Being  now  ott 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the  parapet,  he 
descried  Emma  in  a  wherry,  taking  ^  down  direction  of  the  river* 
lib  sooner  did  she  perceive  he  had  discovered  her,  than  she  gave  moat 
distiiict  signs  of  unbounded  mirth,  wavii^  her  ivory  arms  in  token  of 
victory.  Li-starred  Perry  I  In  a  state  of  frenzy  he  aat  grinding  his 
teeth  and  threatening  vain  revenge;  nor  did  he  quit  the  spot  until  ha 
SBw  tiie  little  vixen  safely  ashore,  whence  she  &iaUy  vanished  amid 
the  gloom  of  Wapping. 

I^di  was  tiie-Cocksheaiii  adventure ;  bat  Robm  Hoed,  and  his  ally 
wero  in  fine  amply  recompensed  for  all  their  toiL  Bish  traced  hia 
ibunael  to  her  service  in  Bn4ge  Street^  where,  if  she  did  not  pat  off 
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the  garb  of  a  princess,  she  certainly  resumed  that  of  a  CindertUa ; 
through  whom  a  meeting,  within  a  few  days,  was  effected  between 
Perry  and  Emma,  who,  from  this  time,  entered  on  the  most  agreeable 
interchange  of  favours. 

XIV. 

During  the  Bath  recess,  filliston  commenced  manager  of  the  pigmy 
theatres  (we  might  have  said  bandboxes,  but  there  were  neither  hand 
nor  boxes)  of  Wells  and  Shepton  Mallet,  where  he  played  eveiything, 
from  Macbeth  to  Pantaloon^  so  that  he  very  fairly  might  hare  be^ 
considered  a  host  in  himself.  On  one  occasion  he  made  the  extra- 
ordinary experiment  of  sustaining  the  two  parts  of  Richard  and  Rich* 
mond  in  the  same  drama,  and  this  he  executed  with  the  most  amnfting 
dexterity.  Richmond,  it  will  be  remembered,  makes  his  entree  in  the 
last  act  of  the  play,  when  the  scenes  become  alternate  in  which  the 
king  and  the  earl  are  before  the  audience.  On  making  his  exit  as 
Richard,  Elliston  dropped  his  hump  from  his  shoulder,  as  he  would  a 
knapsack,  and  straightening  his  leg  with  the  facility  of  a  posture- 
master,  slipped  into  a  bit  of  pasteboard  armour,  and,  galeated  with 
fresh  head -gear,  went  through  the  heroic  lines  of  the  Tudor  prince. 
Well  might  the  interpolation  have  been  forgiven,  "  Myself  am  to  my 
own  turned  enemy, ^  Going  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  he  was 
expeditiously  again  invested  with  his  bison  shape,  and  thrusting  m 
sheet  of  music  into  his  stocking,  was  again  the  vindicator  of  the 
Yorkist  rose.  In  this  way  he  carried  through  the  scenes  until  the 
last;  and  when  the  field  was  to  be  decided  by  personal  collision^  shifted 
was  the  pasteboard  to  the  body  of  a  shifter  of  scenes,  who,  being  en- 
joined to  say  nothing,  but  fight  like  a  devil,  was  thus  enabled  to  bear 
the  drama  successfully  to  a  close;  in  which,  so  far  from  ''  six  Bichmonds 
in  the  field,"  there  had  not  been  one;  and  as  to  Richard,  if  "deformed," 
he  was  indeed  *^  unfinished,"  and  not  unfrequently  "  but  half-made 
up." 

Elliston,  active  in  body  as  well  as  mind,  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and 
spirits,  positively  gloried  in  these  little  shifts  and  hindrances^  trans- 
muting all  dilemmas  into  rosy  laughter  by  an  alchemy  peculiar  to  his 
own  genius;  and  in  carrying  with  success  any  difiiculty  like  that  just 
recorded,  he  felt  incomparably  greater  delight  than  though  the  affidr 
had  gone  smoothly  from  the  commencement.  His  love  of  fun  often 
got  the  better  of  his  sense  of  dignity;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  latter  organ  was  pretty  strongly  developed  in  the  character  of 
Bobert  William,  his  love  of  fun  must,  at  times,  have  been  indeed  ex- 
uberant. He  acted  Macbeth  and  UarleqtiiHj  Hamlet  and  the  Chum: 
80  that  by  the  time  he  had  closed  his  profitless  campaign  at  Sheptim 
Mallet  and  Wells,  it  is  a  question  whe^er  his  own  characters  had  not 
outmunbered  his  audience.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mackfi^ 
that  that  singular  actor  once  played  the  part  of  MercuHo;  the  leader 
might  almost  as  well  as  have  suspected  Dr.  Johnson  <^  the  experiment* 
But  whatever  Elliston  did  he  did  well,  and  in  many  instances  in  these 
amateur  experiments  he  overtopped  the  original  in  his  own  *^  line  of 
business." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Somersetshire— light  in  pobkel  se  in 
heart — ^when  Elliston  was  summoned  somewhat  suddenly  to^  Wc[f^ 
znouth,  as  the  king  had  again  visited  that  place,  and  had  e^qpiesaed  Ui 
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pleasure  respecting  our  popular  comedian.  Elliston  thereon,  like  DtJte 
Vtneentio,  delegates  the  principalities  of  WeUs  and  Shepton  Mallet  to 
Cgan,  his  trusty  Angela.  ''  Be  thou  at  full  ourself/'  said  he;  "  take 
thy  commission."  But  here  all  parallel  ceases,  for  the  grand  Duke 
£Uiston  never  deemed  it  worth  while  to  resume  possession  of  his 
dominions;  and  if  vicegerent  Egan  did  behave  ill  to  the  ladies  in  his 
master's  absence,  he  certainly  was  never  called  to  account  for  his  mis- 
demeanors. 

Elliston,  on  his  re-appearance  at  Weymouth,  had  the  happiness  of 
finding  he  had  lost  no  portion  of  his  Majesty's  favour  since  last  he  had 
had  ^e  honour  of  acting  before  the  royal  party.  Young  Marlow, 
Wilding^  and  Tag,  were  amongst  the  several  characters  in  which  he 
was  fortunate  in  pleasing  the  king;  and  at  his  benefit,  his  Majesty 
being  present,  Elliston  introduced  his  daughter  Eliza,  then  only  five 
years  old,  in  a  dance;  on  which  occasion,  Mrs.  Elliston  and  her  sister 
also  made  their  appearance  in  the  same  ballet  of  action.  This  was 
entitled  the  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  composed  expressly  by  Mrs.  Elliston, 
quite  as  fuU  of  loyalty  as  poetry — "  Peace  the  offspring  of  British 
valour!" — "King  George,"  an  illuminated  medallion,  with  a  trans- 
parent young  woman  volante  above  his  shoulders,  blowing  the  only 
tnunpet  in  tiie  playhouse.  An  additional  stanza  to  "  God  save  the 
King,"  telling  regenerate  France  what  she  was  to  expect  should  she 
ever  again  dare  to  meet  the  British  lion  in  arms,  terminated  the  in- 
teresting occasion. 

His  Majesty  this  season  frequently  conversed  with  Elliston — ^when- 
ever, in  fact,  he  visited  the  theatre;  and  as  this  was  pretty  often,  he 
seemed  fulfilling  the  notion  of  the  celebrated  French  actor.  Baron,  who 
was  wont  to  say  that  tragic  actors  should  be  fondled  in  the  arms  of 
kings. 

It  being  Elliston's  property  as  a  "  star"  to  light  the  king  through 
the  narrow  mazes  of  "  all  the  world" — namely,  the  "  stage,"  it  was  by 
no  means  below  the  dignity  of  Majesty  to  hold  communion  with  his 
tistral  guide.  George  the  Third  was  a  good  king,  and  consulted 
liis  stars;  and  although  he  frequently  put  more  questions  to  them  in  a 
breath  than  they  could  reply  to  in  a  night,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to 
shew  he  duly  acknowledged  their  intendency. 

"  Well,  well,  Elliston,"  said  he,  "  where — where  have  you  been 
acting  lately?" 

"  At  WeUs  and  Shepton  Mallet,  your  Majesty,  in  which  places  I 
was  manager." 

"  Manager — ^manager!  that  wont  do— that  wont  do,  eh,  Charlotte  ? 
Managers  go  to  the  wall — get  the  worst  of  it."  Her  Majesty  graci- 
ously vouchsafed  a  smile  on  the  attendant  comedian. 

"  It  didnH  do,  your  Majesty.  At  Wells  I  was  particularly  unfortu- 
nate." 

"  At  Wells — ^Wells!"  replied  the  king,  good  humouredly,  "  'mongst 
the  bishops!  quite  right— quite  right;  no  business  with  bishops,  eh, 
Charlotte  ?"  Her  Majesty  here  turned  a  look  of  slight  rebuke  upon 
her  lord — "Bishops  don't  go  to  plays — no  business  at  plays — ^you, 
none  with  them.     Well,  well,  where  next  ?" 

"  I  returned  to  Weymouth,  where  I  have  redeemed  everything  in 
the  honour  of  serving  your  Majesty." 

"Eh,  eh?"  responded  the  king,  in  the  same  affability  oC  V^tl^^  %sv^ 
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nuuiner— '^  What  kings  better  than  bishops,  eh?— found  it  out— -Ibmid 
it  out,  EUiston?" 

Bj  this  time  their  Majesties  had  entered  the  carriage,  and  the 
king  having  taken  his  seat,  cried  out,  while  the  horses  were  withheld 
one  moment  to  his  signal,  ^*  Bishops  and  managers — both  a  mis- 
take-bought to  have  known  better---«h,  eh,  EUiston?^  and  awaj  tbej 
drove.* 

But  neither  the  gracious  hint  of  the  king,  the  repeated  cantioii  of 
the  earl,  nor  Elliston's  own  observation  on  the  fiekte  of  managers,  could 
restrain  him  long  from  a  purpose  whidi  had  gained  so  powerful  a  hold 
on  him  as  that  to  which  we  Imvc  alluded. 

Frank  Aicken  (*^  Tyrant"  Aicken,  as  he  was  called,  for  the  dired 
reason  that,  by  metathesis,  a  later  gentleman  has  been  denominated 
'^  Tender,"  namely,  from  constantly  playing  the  parts  of  iron-hearted 
despots  and  flinty  fathers)  had  rented,  for  some  years,  the  Ldvexpool 
Theatre,  and  his  lease  being  now  about  to  expire,  printed  condi- 
tions had  been  circulated  in  March,  for  the  purpose  of  re-letting 
it.  The  building  was  now  considerably  enlarged,  and  rendered  fitting 
and  commodious  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  increased  populaticm 
of  this  town;  but  tlic  covenants  to  which  the  new  lessee  was  rendered 
subject,  were  far  from  liberal  or  tempting.  The  rent,  from  3o(ML  per 
annum,  was  raised  to  1500/.  Each  subscriber  or  proprietor,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  to  be  entitled  to  a  free  transferable  ticket,  which 
was  to  be  delivered  every  morning  at  the  holder's  residence,  whilst  tiie 
new  lessee  was  curtailed  of  many  privileges  which  had  hitherto  been 
enjoyed  by  preceding  tenants.  Elliston  was  amongst  the  first  in  the 
field,  and  in  tliis  instance  preferred  consulting  his  unde,  before  whom 
he  placed  so  clear  and  impartial  a  statement  of  the  question,  that  the 
Doctor  agreed  to  become  security  for  two  years'  rent — ^namely,  dOOOL 
The  candidates  were,  however,  numerous  and  respectable,  and  the  fair 
prospect  of  future  theatrical  prosperity  in  a  town  justly  esteemed  for 
spirit  and  liberality,  occasioned  considerable  competition.  The  aU 
"  Tyrant"  offered  a  larger  rent  than  the  sum  proposed;  but  the  Sec- 
tion ultimately  fell  on  the  united  bidding  of  Lewis  and  T.  Knight, 
who,  like  Hippias  and  Ilipjmrchus,  now  succeeded  to  the  joint  inveati- 


*  The  royal  house  of  Bmnswick  had  always  been  attached  to  tbeatrieal  amuse- 
ments. George  XL,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  EaoliA 
language,  was  still  fond  of  going  to  the  play.  Uis  Majesty  waa  at  Dryiy  Lane 
Theatre  when  the  CuUodcn  despatches  were  presented  to  him.  The  instant  hii 
>I^jestv  had  opened  them  tlie  happy  intelligence  transpired,  and  Garriek  directed 
the  national  anthem  to  be  sung,  in  which  the  whole  audience  joined. 

Frederick  of  AValet,  his  son,  directed  Mra.  Derenish  (whose  fint  hasbaad  wtf 
Howe,  the  poet)  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Rowe's  dramatic  works,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  princes,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  plays  at  Leicester  House.  These 
were  under  the  direction  of  Quin.  The  graceful  manner  in  which  Prince  George 
delivered  his  first  speech  from  the  throne  mapelled  this  celebrated  actor  to  tu^aim, 
**  Ah,  I  taught  that  boy  to  speak  I" 

On  the  4th  Jan.  1749,  the  children  of  his  royal  highness,  with  the  ud  of  Me 
juvenile  branches  of  the  nobility,  performed  the  tragedy  of  **  Cato^"  bclbre  the  coait 
— and  the  following  was  the  cast : — 


PortiuM Prince  George. 

Juba    Prince  Edward. 

Cato Master  Nugent. 

Lucius Master  Montague. 


SemprtmiuM,.,    Master  Evelyii. 

Dccius, Lord  Hilsinftoo. 

Marcia  Princess  Angvst^ 
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tore  of  Attic  sovere^ty.  The  prosperity  which  attended  the  career 
of  these  gentlemen  very  naturally  occasioned  much  chagrin  on  the  part 
of  EUiston  that  he  had  been  thus  baffled  on  a  point  which  he  had  so 
ardently  pursued:  the  speculation  terminated  yery  profitably  to  both 
Lewis  and  Knight.  They  continued  lessees  till  their  death;  and  one 
of  Lewis's  fanuly  held  the  theatre  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
when  he  retired  from  the  toils  of  management  on  a  handsome  inde- 
pendence. 

At  one  of  Elliston's  visits  to  Liverpool,  during  this  negotiation, 
he  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  remarkably  neat  and  well-appointed  inn; 
and  finding  the  landlord  a  good-humoured  feUow,  he  requested  per* 
mission  to  take  potluck  within  the  bar,  as  it  would  relieve  him  from  the 
care  of  ordering  his  own  dinner,  and  the  family  hour  of  two  o'clodt 
answered  admirably  the  daily  suggestions  of  his  appetite.  In  this  he 
met  with  far  better  success  than  in  his  theatrical  tenders,  for  his  terms 
were  at  once  accepted;  and  so  far  from  any  stringent  conditions  being 
fixed  on  the  agreement,  he  met  with  many  indulgences  which  his  new 
friend,  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  host  and  husband,  seemed  willing  to 
concede  him.  The  fact  was,  the  landlord's  wife  was  an  extremely 
merry  creature,  with  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty,  or  at  least 
prettiness,  and  a  very  positive  example  of  the  homely  benison,— 
***  Laugh  and  grow  fat."  Elliston,  though  a  volage  in  love,  to  do  him 
justice,  had  no  design  in  the  first  instance  more  spirituel  than  the 
beef-pudding  which  constituted  the  first  day's  repast;  but  this  might 
have  arisen  from  his  total  ignorance,  at  that  time,  of  his  landlord  being 
wedded  to  anything  but  his  business;  and  now  that  he  discovered  ^^  a 
pretty  woman,"  as  it  were  **  purposely  thrown  in  his  way,"  we  trust 
our  readers  will  deal  mercifully  with  him,  as  he  had  not  a  single  friend 
at  hand  from  whom  he  could  borrow  a  shred  of  morality. 

Amidst  the  coarser  wares  of  Liverpool  this  commerce  de  galanterie 
was  undoubtedly  agreeable,  and  tended  materially  to  beguile  his 
anxiety  during  the  undetermined  theatrical  lesseeship— for  he  was 
here,  in  the  best  sense,  a  tenant  at  will,  under  no  obligations  to  up- 
hold, while  all  repdrs  would  naturally  fall  on  his  landlord.  Li  trutiiy 
he  passed  sundry  days,  off  and  on,  as  it  is  called,  at  this  very  hostel; 
and  whatever  business  he  might  have  pleaded  in  the  morning,  there 
was  at  least  nothing  fictitious  in  his  amusement  in  the  afternoon. 
**No  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  pleasures,"  says  Dr.  Johnson;  and 
when  frequently  our  gay  comedian,  engaged  either  at  backgammon  with 
his  twinkling  hostess,  or  telling  fortunes  from  the  sixpenny  catechism, 
declared  himself  the  most  enviable  fellow  in  the  parish,  he  verily  said 
what  he  thought.  The  house  was,  however,  well-ordered;  for  the 
good  landlord  seemed  to  be  quite  aware  that,  if  his  wife  were  neglected, 
that  defection  could  easily  be  supplied;  but  if  the  affairs  of  the  house 
were  disregarded,  the  remedy  might  not  be  so  readily  at  hand.  He 
was,  therefore,  sedulously  attentive  to  business,  his  only  recreation 
being  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flies  for  trout-fishers — a  piece  of 
art  in  which  he  was  content  to  excel.  As  to  his  little  blue-eyed  wife, 
the  only  duty  that  devolved  on  her  was  that  of  scolding  the  maids,  for 
which  office,  however,  her  happy  temper  rendered  her  totally  unfit. 

A  trifling  incident  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  pleasant  dektsse" 
menty  which  may  serve  to  explain  how  thoroughly  the  domestic  sky  is 
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influenced  by  the  elementary  qualities  of  the  individuals  themselves, 
and  unquestionably  proving, 

**  Marriage  is  a  thing,  I  take  it, 
Just  as  the  parties  choose  to  make  it" 

Elliston  had  been  playing — "  his  custom  of  an  afternoon" — a  hit  at 
backgammon  with  the  sprightly  mistress  of  the  neatest  house  of  enter- 
tainment in  Liverpool,  and  for  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  pos^ble 
stakes — ^namely,  kisses,  (for  whether  you  win  or  lose,  it  comes  to 
pretty  much  tlie  same  thing,)  and  having  been  singularly  unfortunate  in 
his  throws,  was  in  the  very  act  of  paying  his  debts,  like  a  gentleman, 
when  the  door  gently  opening,  Bontface  himself  entered  the  apartment. 
Great  and  immediate  was  the  confusion,  but  it  was  a  sense  our  losing 
gamester  had  the  undivided  impression  of,  for  the  frolic  of  a  kitten  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  an  operation  of  disregard  to  the  married  pair, 
than  this  identical  contretemps^  which  has  been  the  darling  coup  de 
scene  of  half  the  comedies  from  the  days  of  Congreve  to  the  new 
piece  of  yesterday. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  landlord  (mild  as  our  old  acquaintance 
"  Mr.  Tow-wouse")  had  no  eyes  at  his  disposal,  the  only  pair  he  was 
possessed  of  being  nervously  fixed  on  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and-water, 
which  he  held  at  3iat  very  moment  in  custody,  the  contents  whereof 
being  just  level  with  the  rim,  demanded  all  the  dexterity  he  was 
master  of  for  its  level  preservation;  and  having  now  taken  a  lump  of 
sugar  from  a  corner  cupboard,  and  thrown  the  same  into  a  thimble 
glass,  he  took  his  departure  as  calmly  as  he  entered,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  steaming  mixture  into  the  "Commercial  Room."  As  to 
the  lady,  the  effect  produced  was  equally  unworthy  particular  remade 
— she  chuckled,  and  uttered,  "Droll  man!"  so  that  Elliston  was  at 
once  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  a  speech,  which  no  doubt  would 
have  been  clear  and  satisfactory  as  the  explanation  of  Joseph  Surface 
himself. 

The  reader  being  now  pretty  conscious  of  the  Italian  sky  under 
'which  this  wedded  pair  had  consented  to  live,  may  have  some  appre- 
hension for  the  fair  fame  of  our  hero,  seeing  that  like  fire  which  had 
once  reached  the  first  fioor  of  the  building,  tliere  was  some  danger 
threatening  the  thatch;  but  we  are  by  no  means  prepared,  by  any 
evidence  we  at  present  have,  to  lead  them  to  such  painful  conclusions. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  earnestly  counsel  our  host  of  the  **  Star," 
that  people  who  sleep  with  their  doors  unfastened,  cannot  expect  to  be 
so  secure  as  they  who  bar  them  up;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
"  actor's  benefit,"  we  would  also  advise  him,  that  it  has  been  decided, 
over  and  over  again,  by  the  highest  legal  authority,  that  he  who  raises 
only  the  latch,  commits  as  clear  a  felony  as  he  who  passes  the 
threshold. 

"We  will  now  beg  leave  to  break  up  the  party,  particularly  as  the 
above  may  not  be  the  only  interview  our  readers  may  have  with  these 
good-natured  individuals,  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs;  we  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  notice,  that  at  the  period  of  Christmas,  for 
seven  years  following  this  event,  Mrs.  Elliston  received  a  full-sixed 
hamper,  containing  the  best  produce  of  St  John's  market,  as  a  friendly 
gift  from  her  husband's  pleasant  acquaintances  in  liYcrpooL 


miv^m  (Emit* 
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U  WHAT  lumrEB  BBUfB  D»ci.*»Kn  ma  faihok  vok  mammu 

Uttbblt  diaregarding  her  cries  and  entreaties,  Fenwolf  dragged 
Mabel  into  the  great  cavern,  and  forced  her  to  take  a  seat  on  a 
bench  near  the  root  where  a  heap  of  ashes  shewed  that  the  fire 
was  ordinarily  lighted.  All  this  while,  her  grandfather  had 
averted  his  lace  from  her,  as  if  fearing  to  meet  her  regards,  and 
he  now  busied  himself  in  striking  a  light  and  setting  fire  to  a 
pile  of  fiigots  and  small  logs  of  wood. 
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"  I  thought  you  told  me  Heme  was  here,"  said  Mabel,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  reproach,  to  Fenwolf,  who  seated  himself  beside 
her  on  the  bench. 

"  He  will  be  here  ere  long,"  he  replied,  sullenly. 

"  Oh,  do  not  detain  Sir  Thomas  Wyat !"  cried  Mabel,  piteously ; 
"  do  not  deliver  him  to  your  dread  master  !  Do  what  you  will 
with  me, — but  let  him  go." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  replied  Fenwolf,  in  a  low 
tone ;  "  I  will  set  Sir  Thomas  at  liberty,  and  run  all  risks  of 
Heme's  displeasure,  if  you  will  promise  to  be  mine." 

Mabel  replied  by  a  look  of  unutterable  disgust. 

"  Then  he  will  await  Heme's  coming  where  he  is,"  rejoined 
Fenwolf. 

Saying  which  he  arose,  and  pushing  a  table  near  the  bench, 
took  the  remains  of  a  huge  venison  pasty  and  a  loaf  from  a 
hutch  standing  on  one  side  of  the  cavern. 

By  this  time,  old  Tristram  having  succeeded  in  lighting  the  fire, 
placed  himself  at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  and  fell  to  work 
upon  the  viands  with  Fenwolf.  Mabel  was  pressed  to  partake 
of  the  repast,  but  she  decUned  the  offer.  A  large  stone  bottle 
was  next  produced  and  emptied  of  its  contents  by  the  pair,  who 
seemed  well-contented  with  their  regale. 

Meanwhile,  Mabel  was  revolving  the  possibility  of  flight,  and 
had  more  than  once  determined  to  make  an  attempt,  but  fear 
restrained  her.  Her  grandsire,  as  has  been  stated,  sedulously 
avoided  her  gaze,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  complaints  and 
entreaties,  feut  once,  when  Fenwolf's  back  was  turned,  she 
caught  him  gazing  at  her  with  peculiar  significance,  and  then 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  his  strange  conduct.  He  evi- 
dently only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  assist  her. 

Satisfied  of  this,  she  became  more  tranquil,  and  about  an  hour 
having  elapsed,  during  which  nothing  was  said  by  the  party, 
the  low  winding  of  a  horn  was  heard,  and  Fenwolf  started  to  his 
feet,  exclaiming — 

« It  is  Heme !" 

The  next  moment,  the  demon  huntsman  rode  from  one  of  the 
lateral  passages  into  the  cave.  He  was  mounted  on  a  wild-look- 
ing black  horse,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  eyes  glowing 
like  carbuncles,  and  in  all  respects  resembling  the  saole  steed  he 
had  lost  in  the  forest. 

Springing  to  the  ground,  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Fenwolf,  in  a  low  tone,  and  delivering  his  steed  to  him,  with 
orders  to  take  it  to  the  stable,  signed  to  Tristram  to  go  with 
him,  and  approached  Mabel. 

"  So  you  have  seen  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  I  find,"  he  said,  in  a 
stem  tone. 

Mabel  made  no  answer,  and  did  not  even  ruse  her  eyes 
towards  him. 

^^  And  he  bus  told  you  he  loves  you,  and  has  uigod  yoa  to 
fly  with  him — ha?"  ipwi^vLed^^^ttv^* 
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Mabel  still  did  not  dare  to  look  up^  but  a  deep  blush  over- 
spread her  cheek. 

"He  was  mad  to  venture  hither,**  continued  Heme;  "but 
having  done  so,  he  must  take  the  consequences." 

"  You  will  not  destroy  him  ?"  cried  Mabel,  imploringly. 

"  He  will  perish  by  a  hand  as  terrible  as  mine,*'  laughed 
Heme — "  by  that  of  famine.  He  will  never  quit  the  dungeon 
alive,  unless " 

"  Unless  what  ?"  gasped  Mabel. 

"  Unless  he  is  leagued  with  me,"  replied  Heme.  "  And  now 
let  him  pass,  for  I  would  speak  of  myself.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  I  love  you,  and  am  resolved  to  make  you  mine.  You 
shudder,  but  wherefore  ?  It  is  a  glorious  destiny  to  be  the  bride 
of  the  wild  hunter — the  fiend  who  rules  the  forest,  and  who 
in  his  broad  domain  is  more  powerful  than  the  king.  The  old 
forester,  Robin  Hood,  had  his  maid  Marian ;  and  what  was  he 
compared  to  me?  He  had  neither  my  skill,  nor  my  power. 
Be  mine,  and  you  shall  accompany  me  on  my  midnight  rides ; 
shall  watch  the  fleet  stag  dart  over  the  moonlight  glade,  or 
down  the  len^hencd  vista.  You  shall  feel  all  the  unutterable 
excitement  of  the  chase.  You  shall  thread  with  me  the  tangled 
grove ;  swim  the  river  and  the  lake ;  and  enjoy  a  thousand 
pleasures  hitherto  unknown  to  you.  Be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
you  mistress  of  all  my  secrets,  and  compel  the  band  whom  I 
will  gather  round  me,  to  pay  you  homage.  Be  mine,  and  you 
shall  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  them,  as  if  you  were 
absolute  queen.  And  from  me,  whom  all  fear,  and  all  obey, 
you  shall  have  love  and  worship." 

And  he  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she  recoiled  from  him 
with  horror. 

"  Though  I  now  inspire  you  with  terror  and  aversion,"  pur- 
sued Heme,  '*  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  love  me  as 
passionately  as  I  was  beloved  by  one  of  whom  you  are  the 
image." 

"  And  she  is  dead  ?"  asked  Mabel,  with  curiosity. 

"  Dead  I"  exclaimed  Heme.  "  Thrice  fifty  years  have  flown 
since  she  dwelt  upon  earth.  The  acorn  wnich  was  then  shed 
in  the  forest  has  grown  into  a  lusty  oak,  while  trees  at  that  time 
in  their  pride  have  fallen  and  decayed  away.  Dead  ! — yes,  she 
has  passed  from  all  memory  save  mine,  where  she  will  ever 
dwell.  Generations  of  men  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  since 
her  time — a  succession  of  kings  have  lodged  within  the  castle — 
but  I  am  still  a  denizen  of  tne  forest  For  crimes  I  then  com- 
mitted, I  am  doomed  to  wander  within  it;  and  I  shall  haunt 
it,  unless  released,  till  the  crack  of  doom." 

"Liberate  me!"  cried  Mabel;  "  liberate  your  other  prisoner, 
and  we  will  pray  for  your  release." 

"  No  more  of  this !"  cried  Heme,  fiercely.  "  If  you  would 
not  call  down  instant  and  terrible  punishmeiitoii^owtV^^^— ^ 
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ptmishment  that  I  cannot  avert,  and  must  inflict  —  you  will 
mention  nothing  sacred  in  my  hearing — and  never  allude  to 
prayer.    I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  salvation." 

^^Ob,  say  not  so!"  cried  Mabel,  in  a  tone  of  commisen^ 
tion. 

*^  I  will  tell  you  how  my  doom  was  accomplished,''  rejoined 
Heme,  wildly.  To  gain  her  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  and 
who  was  already  vowed  to  Heaven,  I  invoked  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. I  proffered  my  soul  to  the  Evil  One  if  he  would  secure 
her  to  me;  and  the  condition  demanded  by  him  was  that  I 
should  become  what  I  am — the  fiend  of  the  forest,  with  power 
to  terrify  and  to  tempt,  and  with  other  more  fearful  ana  fiital 
powers  besides." 

«  Oh  1"  exclaimed  Mabel. 

"  I  grasped  at  the  offer,"  pursued  Heme.  "  She  I  loved  be- 
came mine.  But  she  was  speedily  snatched  from  me  by  death, 
— and  since  then  I  have  known  no  human  passion  except 
hatred  and  revenge.  I  have  dwelt  in  this  forest,  sometimes 
alone-HSometimes  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band — ^but  always 
exerting  a  baneful  influence  over  mankind.  At  last,  I  saw  me 
image  of  her  I  loved  again  appear  before  me,  and  the  old 
passion  was  revived  within  my  breast  Chance  has  thrown  you 
m  my  way, — ^and  mine  you  shall  be,  Mabel  I" 

**  I  will  die  rather,"  she  replied,  with  a  shudder. 

**  You  cannot  escape  me,"  rejoined  Heme,  with  a  triumphant 
laugh;  ^^you  cannot  avoid  your  fate.  But  I  want  not  to  deal 
harshly  with  you.  I  love  you,  and  would  win  you  rather  by 
persuasion  than  by  force.  Consent  to  be  mine,  then,  and  I  give 
Wyat  his  life  and  liberty." 

I  cannot — I  cannot  I"  she  replied. 

Not  only  do  I  offer  you  Wyat's  life  as  the  price  of  your  com- 
pUance," persevered  Heme;  ^^but  you  shall  have  whatever  ehe 
you  may  seek— jewels,  omaments,  cosdy  attire,  treasure,— ^)r 
of  such  I  possess  a  goodly  store." 

"  And  of  what  use  would  they  be  to  me  here  ?**  said  MabeL 

**  I  will  not  always  confine  you  to  this  cave,**  replied  Heme. 
**  You  shall  go  where  you  please — and  live  as  you  please— 4ml 
you  must  come  to  me  whenever  I  summon  you. 

^*  And  what  of  my  grandsire  ?"  she  demanded. 

**  Tristram  Lyndwood  is  no  relative  of  yours,**  replied  Heme. 
**  I  will  now  clear  up  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  your  birdL 
You  are  the  offspring  of  one  who  for  years  has  exerdsed 
greater  sway  than  the  king  within  this  realm,  but  who  is  now 
disgraced  and  ruined,  and  n^h  his  end.  His  priestly  vows  feriud 
him  to  own  you,  even  if  he  desired  to  do  80»** 

**  Have  I  seen  him  ?"  demanded  MabeL 

"  You  have,"  replied  Heme — **  and  he  has  seen  yoii--Mid  lillls 
did  he  know  when  he  sought  you  out,  that  he  ww  esswiaftto 
maintam  baa  own  po'wes^tm  ^^^ii^oQonithetof  aaod^      mslb- 
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honour  of  his  daughter^thouffh  if  he  had  done  so/'  he  added 
with  a  scoffing  laugh — ^^  it  mi^t  not  have  restrained  him." 

*^  I  know  whom  you  mean,"  said  Mabel.  ^^And  is  it  pos- 
sible he  can  be  m j  father  ?" 

"  It  is  as  I  have  told  you,"  replied  Heme.  "  You  now  know 
mj  resolTe*  To-numow  at  midnight  our  nuptials  shall  take 
j^ace." 

''  Nuptials  r  echoed  Mabel. 

'^  Ay,  at  that  altar/'  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  Druid  pile  of 
stones — *^  there  you  shall  vow  yourself  to  me  and  I  to  you,  befinre 
terrible  witnesses.  I  shall  have  no  fear  that  you  will  break 
your  oath.     Reflect  upon  what  I  have  said.*' 

With  this,  he  placed  the  bugle  to  his  lips,  blew  a  low  call  upon 
it,  and  Fenwolf  and  Tristram  immediately  answering  the  sum^- 
mons,  he  whispered  some  instructions  to  the  former,  and  disap- 
peared down  one  of  the  side  passages. 

FenwolTs  deportment  was  now  more  sullen  than  before^  In 
vain  did  Mabel  inquire  from  him  what  Heme  was  about  to  do 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  He  returned  no  answer,  and  at  last, 
wearied  by  her  importunity,  desired  her  to  hold  her  peace. 
Just  then,  Tristram  quitted  the  cavern  for  a  moment,  when  he 
instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  said  to  her  quickly, — 

**  I  overheard  what  passed  between  you  and  Heme.  Consent 
to  be  mine,  and  I  will  deliver  you  from  him." 

^'  That  were  to  exchange  one  evil  for  another,"  she  replied*  ^^If 
you  would  serve  me,  deliver  Sir  Thomas  Wyat" 

^*I  will  only  deliver  him  on  the  terms  I  have  mentioned," 
replied  Fenwolf. 

At  this  moment,  Tristram  returned,  and  the  convet^sation 
ceased. 

Fresh  logs  were  then  thrown  on  the  fire  hj  Fenwolf,  and,  at 
his  request,  Tristram  proceeded  to  a  hole  m  the  rock,  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  larder,  and  brought  from  it  some  pieces  of 
venison,  which  were  broiled  upon  the  embers. 
k  At  the  close  of  the  repast,  of  which  she  sparingly  partook, 
Mabel  was  conducted  by  Morgan  Fenwolf  into  a  smaU  chamber 
opening  out  of  the  great  cavern,  which  was  furnished,  like  the 
cell  she  had  lately  occupied,  with  a  small  straw  pallet.  Leaving 
her  a  lamp,  Fenwolf  locked  the  door,  and  placed  the  key  in  his 
girdle. 


IV. 

ko^  sill  TftOMAS  WTAT  WAS  VISITED  BY  HERKE  IN  THE  CELL. 

Made  aware  by  the  clangour  of  the  lock,  and  FenwolTs  exultitig 
laughter,  of  the  snare  in  which  he  had  been  caught.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  instanUy  sprang  from  his  hiding-place,  and  mshed  to  the 
door ;  but  being  frao^  of  the  stoutest  oak>  and  «btKi.\^g&Ki«Gis^ 
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with  plates  of  iron,  it  defied  all  his  cfForts,  nerved  as  tbey  were 
by  rage  and  despair,  to  burst  it  open.  Mabel's  shrieks,  as  she 
was  dragged  away,  reached  his  ears,  and  increased  his  anguish ; 
and  he  called  out  loudly  to  her  companions  to  return^  but  his 
vociferations  were  only  treated  with  derision. 

Finding  it  useless  to  struggle  further,  Wyat  threw  himself  upon 
the  bench,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  some  means  of  deUver- 
ance  from  his  present  hazardous  position.  He  danced  round  the 
cell  to  see  whether  there  was  any  other  outlet  than  the  doorway, 
but  he  could  discern  none,  except  a  narrow  crated  loophole  open- 
ing upon  the  passage,  and  contrived,  doubtless  for  the  admission 
of  air  to  the  chamber.     No  dungeon  could  be  more  secure. 

Raising  the  lamp,  he  examined  every  crevice,  but  all  seemed 
solid  stone.  The  recess  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  proved 
to  be  a  mere  hollow  in  the  wall.  In  one  comer  lay  a  small  straw 
pallet,  which,  no  doubt,  had  formed  the  couch  of  Mabel ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  stone  bench  and  rude  table  of  the  same 
material  constituted  the  sole  furniture  of  the  place. 

Having  taken  this  careful  survey  of  the  cell,  Wyat  agun  sat 
down  upon  the  bench  with  the  conviction  that  escape  was  out  of 
the  question ;  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  worst,  for  it  was  more  than  probable  he  would  be  allowed  to 
perish  of  starvation.  To  a  fiery  nature  like  his,  the  dreadful 
imcertainty  in  which  he  was  placed  was  more  difficult  of  en- 
durance than  bodily  tortiu^.  And  he  was  destined  to  endure 
it  long.  Many  hours  flew  by,  during  which  nothing  occurred 
to  relieve  the  terrible  monotony  of  nis  situation.  At  length, 
in  spite  of  his  anxiety,  slumber  stole  upon  him  unawares ;  but  it 
was  filled  with  frightful  visions. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not,  but  when  he  awoke,  he  found 
that  the  cell  must  nave  been  visited  in  the  interval,  for  there  was 
a  manchet  of  bread,  part  of  a  cold  neck  of  venison,  and  a  flask  of 
wine  on  the  table.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  his  captors  did 
not  mean  to  starve  him,  and  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  ap- 
petite, he  attacked  the  provisions,  determined  to  keep  strict  watch 
when  his  gaoler  should  next  visit  him. 

The  repast  finished,  he  again  examined  the  ceU,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  before ;  and  he  felt  almost  certain,  firom  the 
position  in  which  the  bench  was  placed,  that  the  visitor  had  not 
found  entrance  through  the  door. 

After  another  long  and  dreary  interval,  finding  that  sleep  was 
stealing  upon  him  fast,  he  placed  the  bench  near  the  door,  and 
leaned  nis  back  against  the  latter,  certain  that  in  this  poeiti<m  he 
should  be  wakened  if  any  one  attempted  to  gain  admittance  in  that 
way.  His  slumber  was  again  disturbed  by  fearful  dreams ;  uod 
he  was  at  length  aroused  by  a  touch  upon  the  shoulder,  while  k 
deep  voice  shouted  his  own  name  in  his  ears. 

Starting  to  his  feet,  and  scarcely  able  to  separate  the  mtiitr 
firom  the  mdeoua  ig!\\ai\\Aaxn%  \]da1  had  troubled  him,  he  JbaM 
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that  the  door  was  still  fastened,  and  the  bench  unremoved, 
while  before  him  stood  Heme  the  Hunter. 

"  Welcome  again  to  my  cave,  Sir  Thomas  Wvat  1"  cried  the 
demon,  with  a  mocking  laugh ;  '^  I  told  you,  on  the  night  of  the 
attempt  upon  the  king,  that  though  you  escaped  him^  you  would 
not  escape  me.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass.  You  are  now 
wholly  in  my  power,  body  and  soul — ha !  ha !" 

**  I  defy  you,  false  fiend,"  replied  Wyat.  "  I  was  mad  enough 
to  proffer  you  my  soul  on  certain  conditions;  but  they  have 
never  been  fulfilled." 

They  may  yet  be  so,"  rejoined  Heme. 
No,"  replied  Wyat,  "  I  have  purged  my  heart  firom  the  fierce 
and  unhallowed  passion  that  swayed  it.     I  desire  no  assistance 
from  you." 

"  If  you  have  changed  vour  mind  that  is  nought  to  me,"  re- 
joined the  demon,  derisively — "  I  shall  hold  you  to  your  com- 
pact" 

"  Again  I  say  I  renounce  you,  infemal  spirit  I"  cried  Wyat — 
"  you  may  destroy  my  body — ^but  you  can  work  no  miscmef  to 
my  soul." 

"You  alarm  yourself  without  reason,  good  Sir  Thomas," 
repUed  Heme,  in  a  slightly  sneering  tone.  "I  am  not  the 
malignant  being  you  suppose  me ;  neither  am  I  bent  upon 
fightmg  the  battles  of  the  enemy  of  mankind  against  Heaven. 
I  may  be  leagued  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  1  have  no 
wish  to  aid  them ;  and  I  therefore  leave  you  to  take  care 
of  your  soul  in  your  own  way.  What  I  desire  firom  you  is 
your  service  while  living.  Now  listen  to  the  conditions  I  have 
to  propose.  You  must  bind  yourself  by  a  terrible  oath,  the 
slightest  infraction  of  which  shall  involve  the  perdition  of  the 
soul  you  are  so  solicitous  to  preserve,  not  to  disclose  aught  you 
may  see,  or  that  may  be  miparted  to  you  here.  You  must 
also  swear  implicit  obedience  to  me  in  all  things — to  execute 
anv  secret  commissions,  of  whatever  nature,  I  may  give  you — to 
bnng  associates  to  my  band — and  to  join  me  in  any  enterprise  I 
may  propose.  This  oath  taken,  you  are  firee.  Kefuse  it,  and 
I  leave  you  to  perish  " 

"  I  do  refuse  it,"  replied  Wyat,  boldly.  "  I  would  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths  rather  than  so  bind  myself.  Neither  do  I  fear  being 
left  to  perish  here.     You  shall  not  quit  this  cell  without  me." 

"  You  are  a  stout  soldier,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  rejoined 
the  demon,  with  a  scomfiil  laugh;  "but  you  are  scarcely  a 
match  for  Heme  the  Hunter,  as  you  will  find,  if  you  are  rash 
enough  to  make  the  experiment.  Beware  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  observing  the  knight  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  "I  am  invulnerable,  and  you  will,  therefore,  vainly  strike  at 
me.  Do  not  compel  me  to  use  the  dread  means,  which  I  could 
instantly  employ,  to  subject  you  to  my  wilL  I  mean  you 
well,  and  would  rather  serve  than  injure  you.    But  1^9r^\>L^\. 
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let  you  go,  unless  you  league  yourself  with  me.  Swear,  there- 
fore, obedience  to  me,  and  depart  hence  to  your  firiends,  Surrey 
and  Richmond,  and  tell  them  you  have  fiEuled  to  find  me.^ 

**  You  know,  then,  of  our  meeting?"  exclaimed  WyaL 

**  Perfectly  well,"  laughed  Heme.  **  It  is  now  eventide,  and 
at  midni^t  the  meeting  will  take  place  in  the  forester^s  hut 
If  you  attend  it  not,  /  will.  I'hey  will  be  my  prisoners  as 
well  as  you.  To  preserve  yourself  and  save  them,  you  must 
join  me." 

"  Before  I  return  an  answer,"  said  Wyat,  "  I  must  know  what 
has  become  of  Mabel  Lyndwood." 

<^  Mabel  Lyndwood  is  nought  to  you.  Sir  Thomas,"  rejoined 
Heme,  coldly. 

**  She  is  so  much  to  me  that  I  will  run  a  risk  for  her  which  I 
would  not  run  for  myself,"  replied  Wyat  "  If  I  promise  obedience 
to  you,  will  you  liberate  her — will  you  let  her  depart  with  me  ?' 

"No,"  replied  Heme,  peremptorily.  "Banish  all  thou^ts 
of  her  from  your  breast  x  ou  will  never  behold  her  again.  I 
will  give  vou  time  for  reflection  on  my  proposal  An  hour  be- 
fore midnight  I  shall  return,  and  if  I  find  you  in  the  same  mind, 
I  abandon  you  to  your  fate." 

And  wim  these  words,  he  stepped  back  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  cell  Wyat  instantly  sprang  after  him,  but  before  he 
could  reach  him  a  flash  of  fire  caused  him  to  recoil,  and  to  his 
horror  and  amazement,  he  beheld  the  rock  open,  and  yield  a 
passage  to  the  retreating  figure. 

When  the  sulphureous  smoke,  with  which  the  little  cell 
was  filled,  had,  in  some  decree  cleared  ofi^,  Wyat  examined  the 
sides  of  the  rock,  but  could  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
secret  outlet,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  demon  had  been  effected  by  magic 


V. 

HOW  1UBXL  ESCAPED  FROM  THE  CATE  WITH  BOi  TBOXAS  WTAT. 

The  next  day  Mabel  was  set  at  liberty  by  her  jailer,  and  die 
hours  flew  by  without  the  opportunity  of  escape,  for  which  she 
sighed,  occurring  to  her.  As  night  drew  on,  ihe  became  more 
anxious,  and  at  mat  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  to  her  cell*  When 
about  to  fasten  the  door,  Fenwolf  found  that  the  lock  had  sot 
strained,  and  the  bolts  would  not  move,  and  he  was  tfaarenre 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  placing  a  bench  against  i^  on 
which  he  took  a  seat 

About  an  hour  after  Mabel's  retirement,  old  TriBtimn  oflRned 
to  relieve  ffuard  with  Fenwolf  but  this  the  other  poaitif^ 
declined,  and  leaning  against  the  door,  disposed  himself  to  slumber. 
Tristram  then  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  dioirt  time  sU 
seemed  buried  in  te^oie. 
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By-and-by,  however,  when  Fenwoirs  heavy  breathing  gave 
tdken  of  the  soundness  of  his  sieep,  Tristram  raised  himself 
upon  his  elbow,  and  gazed  round.  The  lamp  placed  upon  the 
table  imperfecdy  illumined  the  cavern,  for  the  fire  which  had 
been  lighted  to  cook  the  evening  meal,  had  gone  out  completely. 
Getting  up  cautiously,  and  drawing  his  hunting-knife,  the  old 
man  crept  towards  Fenwolf,  apparently  with  the  intent  of  stabbing 
him,  but  he  suddenly  changed  his  resolution,  and  dropped  his 
arm. 

At  that  moment,  as  if  pretematurally  warned,  Fenwolf  opened 
his  eyes,  and  seeing  the  old  forester  standing  by,  sprang  upon 
him,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

"Ahl  traitor  r  he  exclaimed,  "what  are  you  about  to  do?" 

"  I  am  no  traitor,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  I  heard  a  noise  in 
the  passage  leading  to  Wyat's  cell,  and  was  about  to  rouse  you, 
when  you  awakened  of  your  own  accord,  probably  disturbed  by 
the  noiae.'' 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  Fenwolf,  satisfied  with  the  excuse,  and 
relinquishing  his  grasp;  "I  fancied  I  heard  something  in  my 
dreams.  But  come  with  me  to  Wyat's  cell.  I  will  not  leave 
you  here." 

And  snatching  up  the  lamp,  he  hurried  with  Tristram  into  the 
passage.  They  were  scarcely  gone,  than  the  door  of  the  cell 
was  opened  by  Mabel,  who  had  oveihead  what  had  passed; 
and  so  hurrieoly  did  she  issue  forth  that  she  overturned  the 
bench,  which  feu  to  the  ground  with  a  considerable  clatter.  She 
had  only  just  time  to  replace  it,  and  to  conceal  herself  in  an 
adjoining  passage,  when  Fenwolf  rushed  back  into  the  cavern. 

'^It  was  a  fabe  alarm,"  he  cried.  "  I  saw  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
in  his  cell  through  the  loophole,  and  I  have  brought  the  key 
away  with  me.    ^ut  I  am  sure  I  heard  a  noise  here. 

"  It  must  have  been  mere  fancy,"  said  Tristram.  '^  All  is  as 
we  left  it" 

*'  It  seems  so,  certes,"  replied  Fenwolf,  doubtfully.  **  But  1 
will  make  sure." 

While  he  placed  his  ear  to  the  door,  Mabel  gave  a  signal  to 
Tristram  that  she  was  safe.  Persuaded  that  he  heard  some  sound 
in  the  chamber,  Fenwolf  nodded  to  Tristram  that  all  was  right, 
and  resumed  his  seat 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  he  was  again  asleep.  Mabel  then 
emerged  from  her  concealment,  and  cautiously  approached  Tris* 
tram,  who  feimed,  also^  to  slumber.  As  she  approached  him>  he 
rose  noiselesdy  to  his  feet 

*^  The  plan  has  succeeded,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  **  It  was 
I  who  spoiled  the  lock.  But  come  with  me^  I  will  lead  you  out 
of  the  cavern." 

"  Not  without  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  she  replied ;  "  I  will  not 
leave  him  here." 

*^  You  will  only  expose  yourself  to  riski  and  fail  t»  d&^^x 
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him,"  rejoined  Tristram.  "  Fenwolf  has  the  key  of  his  cell. 
— Nay,  if  you  are  determined  upon  it,  I  will  not  hinder  you. 
But  you  must  find  your  own  way  out,  for  I  shall  not  assist  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat" 

Motioning  him  to  silence,  Mabel  crept  slowly,  and  on  the 
points  of  her  feet,  towards  Fenwolf. 

The  key  was  in  his  girdle.  Lea^g  over  him,  she  suddenly 
and  dexterously  plucked  it  forth. 

At  the  very  moment  she  possessed  herself  of  it,  Fenwolf  stirred, 
and  she  dived  down,  and  concealed  herself  beneath  the  table. 
Fenwolf,  who  had  been  only  slightly  disturbed,  looked  up,  and 
seeing  Tristram  in  his  former  position,  which  he  had  resumed 
when  Mabel  commenced  her  task,  again  disposed  himself  to 
slumber. 

Waiting  till  she  was  assured  of  the  soundness  of  his  repose, 
Mabel  crept  from  under  the  table,  si^ed  to  Tristram  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  glided  with  swift  and  noiseless  foot- 
steps down  the  passage  leading  to  the  cell.  In  a  moment,  she 
was  at  the  door — the  key  was  in  the  lock — ^and  she  stood  before 
Sir  Tliomas  Wyat 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  to  the  astonished  knight  how 
she  came  tliere,  and  comprehending  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost,  he  followed  her  forth. 

In  die  passage,  they  held  a  brief  consultation  together,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  to  the  best  means  of  escape,  for  they  deemed  it  use- 
less to  apply  to  Tristram.  The  outlet  with  which  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  was  acquainted  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  cavern ;  nor 
did  he  know  now  to  discover  the  particular  passage  leading  to  it 
As  to  Mabel,  she  could  offer  no  mformation,  but  she  knew  that 
the  stable  lay  in  an  adjoining  passage. 

Recollecting,  fi-om  former  experience,  how  well  the  steeds  were 
trained,  Sir  Tliomas  Wyat  eagerly  caught  at  the  suggestion, 
and  Mabel  led  him  further  down  the  passage,  and  stnking  off 
through  an  opening  on  the  left,  brought  nim,  after  a  few 
turns,  to  a  large  chamber,  in  which  two  or  three  black  horses 
were  kept 

Loosening  one  of  them,  Wyat  placed  a  bridle  on  his  neck, 
sprang  upon  his  back,  and  took  up  Mabel  beside  him.  He  then 
struck  his  heels  against  the  sides  of  the  animal,  who  needed  do 
further  incitement  to  dash  along  the  passage,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
brought  them  into  the  cavern. 

The  trampling  of  the  horse  wakened  Fenwolf,  who  started  to 
his  feet,  and  ran  after  them,  shouting  furiously.  But  he  was  too 
late.  Goaded  by  Wyat's  dagger,  the  steed  dashed  furiously  on, 
and  plunging  witn  its  double  burUien  into  the  pool  at  the  bottoili 
of  the  cavern,  disappeared. 
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VL 

OF    THE    DESPERATE    RESOLUTION  FORMED  BT  TRISTRAM    AND   FENWOLF ;— AND 

HOW  THE  TRAIN  WAS  LAID. 

Transported  with  rage  at  the  escape  of  the  fiigitives,  Fen- 
wolf  turned  to  old  Tristram,  and  drawing  his  kni£  threatened 
to  make  an  end  of  him.  But  the  old  man,  who  was  armed  with 
a  short  hunting-sword,  stood  upon  his  defence,  and  they  re- 
mained brandishing  their  weapons  at  each  other  for  some 
minutes,  but  without  striking  a  blow. 

"  Well,  I  leave  you  to  Heme's  vengeance,"  said  Fenwolf,  re- 
turning his  knife  to  his  belt  "  You  will  pay  dearly  for  allowing 
them  to  escape." 

**  I  will  take  my  chance,"  replied  Tristram,  moodily — "  my 
mind  is  made  up  to  the  worst.     1  will  no  longer  serve  this  fiend. ' 

"  What  I  dare  you  break  your  oath  ?"  cried  Fenwolf.  "  Re- 
member the  terrible  consequences." 

"  I  care  not  for  them,"  replied  Tristram.  "  Harkee,  Fenwolf, 
I  know  you  will  not  betray  me,  for  you  hate  him  as  much  as  I 
do,  and  have  as  great  a  desire  for  revenge.  I  will  rid  the  forest 
of  this  fell  being." 

"  Would  you  could  make  good  your  words,  old  man  !"  cried 
Fenwolf.    "  I  would  give  my  life  for  vengeance  upon  him." 

"  I  take  the  offer,"  said  Tnstram — "  you  shall  have  vengeance." 

"  But  how  ?"  cried  the  other.  "  I  have  proved  that  he  is  in- 
vulnerable— and  the  prints  of  his  hands  are  written  in  black  cha- 
racters upon  my  throat.  If  we  could  capture  him,  and  deliver 
him  to  the  king,  we  might  purchase  our  own  pardon." 

"  No,  that  can  never  be,"  said  Tristram.  "  My  plan  is  to 
destroy  him." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  it,"  said  Fenwol£ 

"  Come  with  me,  then,"  rejoined  Tristram. 

And  taking  up  the  lamp,  he  led  the  way  down  a  narrow  lateral 
passage.  When  about  half  way  down  it,  he  stopped  before  a  low 
door,  cased  with  iron,  which  he  opened,  and  shewed  that  the 
recess  was  filled  with  large  canvas  bags. 

"  Why,  this  is  the  powder-magazine,"  said  Fenwolf.  "  I  can 
now  guess  how  you  mean  to  destroy  Heme.  I  like  the  scheme 
well  enough ;  but  it  cannot  be  executed  without  certain  destruc- 
tion to  ourselves." 

"  I  will  take  all  risk  upon  myself,"  said  Tristram — "  I  only 
require  your  aid  in  the  preparations.  What  I  propose  to  do  is 
this.  There  is  powder  enough  in  the  magazine,  not  only  to  blow 
up  the  cave,  but  to  set  fire  to  all  the  wood  surrounding  it  It 
must  be  scattered  among  the  dry  brushwood  in  a  great  circle 
round  the  cave,  and  connected  oy  a  train  with  this  magazine. 
When  Heme  comes  back,  I  will  fire  the  train/' 

^^  There  is  much  hazard  in  the  scheme,  and  I  fear  it  will  fail," 
replied  Fenwolf,  after  a  pause — "  nevertheless,  I  will  assist  you." 
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''Then,  let  ns  go  to  work  at  once/'  said  Tristram^  ''  for  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.  Heme  will  be  here  before  midnight,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  all  ready  for  him." 

Accordingly,  they  each  shouldered  a  couple  of  die  bags,  and 
returning  to  the  cavern,  threaded  a  narrow  passage,  smA 
fix)m  the  secret  entrance  in  the  grove. 

While  Fenwolf  descended  for  a  fresh  supply  of  powder, 
Tristram  commenced  operations.  Though  autumn  was  now  hr 
advanced,  there  had  been  remarkably  fine  weather  of  late ;  the 
ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  yellow  leaves;  the  fern  was 
brown  and  dry;  and  the  brushwood  crackled  and  brdce  as  a 
passage  was  forced  through  it  The  very  trees  were  parched  by 
the  long-continued  drought.  Thus  favoured  in  his  design,  Tri^ 
tram  scattered  the  contents  of  one  of  the  bags  in  a  thick  line 
among  the  fern  and  brushwood,  depositing  here  and  there,  among 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  several  pounds  of  powder,  and  covering  the 
heaps  over  with  dried  sticks  and  leaves. 

while  he  was  thus  employed,  Fenwolf  appeared  with  two  more 
bags  of  powder,  and  descended  again  for  a  fresh  supply.  YHten 
he  returned,  laden  as  before,  the  old  forester  had  already  described 
a  large  portion  of  the  circle  he  intended  to  take. 

Judemg  that  there  was  now  powder  sufficient,  Tristram  ex- 
plained to  his  companion  how  to  proceed ;  and  the  other  com- 
menced laying  a  train  on  the  left  of  the  secret  entrance,  carefully 
observing  the  instructions  given  him. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  they  met  together  at  a  particular  tree, 
and  the  formidable  circle  was  complete. 

"  So  far,  well  I''  said  Tristram,  emptying  the  contents  of  his 
bag  beneath  the  tree,  and  covering  it  with  leaves  and  sticks,  as 
before ;  *•  and  now  to  connect  this  with  the  cavern." 

With  this,  he  opened  another  bag,  and  drew  a  wide  train 
towards  the  centre  of  the  space.  At  length,  he  paused  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  hollow  tree. 

^^  I  have  ascertained,"  he  said,  ^^  that  this  tree  stands  immedi- 
ately over  the  magazine ;  and  by  following  this  rabbit's  burrow, 
I  have  contrived  to  make  a  small  entrance  into  it  A  hollow 
reed  introduced  through  the  hole,  and  filled  with  powder,  will  be 
sure  to  reach  the  store  below." 

''An  excellent  ideal"  replied  Fenwol£  ''I  will  f^tch  one 
instantly." 

And  starting  off  to  the  side  of  the  lake,  he  presently  returned 
with  several  long  reeds,  one  of  which  was  selected  by  Tn8tram,8md 
thrust  into  the  burrow.  It  proved  of  the  precise  length  required; 
and  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  bottom,  it  was  carefully  filled  with 
{)owder  fix)m  a  horn.  Having  connected  this  tune  with  the 
side  train,  and  scattered  powoer  for  several  yards  around,  so  as 
to  secure  its  instantaneous  ignitionj  Tristram  pronounced  that  the 
train  was  complete. 
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We  have  now  laid  a  trap  from  which  Heme  will  scarcely 
escape,"  he  observed,  with  a  moody  laugh,  to  Fenwolf. 

They  then  prepared  to  return  to  the  cave ;  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  yaras,  when  Heme,  mounted  on  his  sable  steed, 
burst  throuffh  the  trees. 

**  Ah !  what  makes  you  here  ?"  he  cried,  instantly  checking  his 
careen  <<  I  bade  you  keep  strict  watch  over  MabeL  Where  is 
she?* 

*<  She  has  escaped  with  Sir  lliomas  Wyat,"  replied  Fenwolf; 
**  and  we  have  been  in  search  of  them " 


*'  Escaped !"  exclaimed  Heme,  springing  from  his  steed,  and 


*'  She  contrived  to  get  out  of  a  chamber  in  which  I  placed  her, 
and  to  liberate  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  They  then  procured  a  steed 
from  the  stable^  and  plunged  trough  the  pool  into  the  lake." 

^  Hell's  malison  upon  tnem,  apd  upon  you  both  P'  cried  Heme. 
*'  but  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  your  heedlessness, — ^if,  indeed,  it 
hm  not  been  something  worse.  How  long  have  they  been 
gone  r 

"  It  may  be  two  hours,"  replied  Fenwolf. 

"  Go  to  the  cave,"  cried  Heme,  "  and  await  my  return  there ; 
and  if  I  recover  not  the  prize,  woe  betide  you  bom  I" 

And  with  these  words,  he  vaulted  upon  his  steed  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"  And  woe  betide  you  too,  false  fiend !"  cried  Fenwolf 
'<  When  you  come  back  you  shall  meet  with  a  welcome  you  little 
expect  Would  we  haa  fired  the  train,  Tristram,  even  though 
we  had  perished  with  him  I" 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  fire  it  on  his  return,"  replied 
the  old  forester ;  *^  it  is  but  postponing  our  vengeance  for  a 
short  time.  And  now  to  fix  our  positions.  I  will  take  my 
station  in  yon  brake." 

**  And  I  in  that  hollow  tree,"  said  Fenwol£  "  Whoever  first 
beholds  him  shall  fire  the  train." 

"  Agreed  !"  replied  Tristram.  "  Let  us  now  descend  to  the 
cave,  and  see  that  all  is  right  in  the  magazine,  and  then  we  will 
return  and  hold  ourselves  m  readiness  for  action. ** 
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Aboct  ten  o'clock  in  the  night  under  consideration,  Surrey  owl 
Richmond,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  half  s 
dozen  other  archera,  set  out  from  the  castle,  and  took  tbeir  wEj 
alonff  the  Great  Park,  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 

They  had  not  ridden  fiir,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  tw*  ' 
horsemen  who,  as  far  as  they  could  be  discerned  in  that  doubtEid  1 
tight,  appeared  istalwart  personages,  and  well  mounted,  ttioti|^  i 
phiinly  attired.  The  new  comers  very  unceremoniously  joinr''" 
them. 

"  There  are  ill  reports  of  the  park,  my  masters,"  said  the  i 
most  of  these  persons  to  Surrey,  "  and  we  would  wilIingly>iiA 
with  you  across  it."  ■" 

"  But  our  way  may  not  be  yours,  friend,"  replied  Surrej^  • 
did  not  ahogetner  relish  this  pro|M)Hal.  "  We  are  not  f 
further  than  the  lake." 

"  Our  road  lies  in  that  direction,"  replied  the  other,  ' 
if  you  please,  we  will  bear  you  company  aa  far  as  wc  go.  Com 
tefl  mc  frankly,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  are  you  not  ! 
search  of  Heme  the  Hunter  ?'' 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  friend?"  rejoined  the  earl,  somewhat 
angrily. 

"  Because  if  so,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  shall  be  right  glad  to 
join  you,  and  so  will  my  friend,  Tony  Cryspyn,  who  is  close 
uchind  me,    I  have  on  old  grudge  to  settle  witli  tliia  Heme, 
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who  has  more  than  once  attacked  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
pay  it" 

**  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  Hugh  Dacre,  you  will  ride  on, 
and  leave  the  achievement  of  the  adventure  to  these  young 
galUards,"  interposed  Cryspyn. 

"  Nay,  by  the  mass  I  that  shall  never  be,"  rejoined  Dacre,  "  if 
they  have  no  objection  to  our  joining  them.  If  they  have,  they 
have  only  to  say  so,  and  we  will  go  on." 

.  **  I  will  be  plain  with  you,  my  masters,"  said  Surrey.  "  We 
are  determined  this  night,  as  you  have  rightly  conjectured, 
to  seek  out  Heme  the  Hunter;  and  we  hope  to  obtain  such  clue 
to  him  as  will  ensure  his  capture.  If,  therefore,  you  are  anxious 
to  join  us,  we  shall  be  glad  of  your  aid.  But  you  must  be 
content  to  follow,  and  not  lead;  and  to  act  as  you  may  be 
directed ;  or  you  will  only  he  in  the  way,  and  we  would  rather 
dispense  with  your  company." 

"  We  are  content  with  the  terms, — are  we  not,  Tony  ?"  said 
Dacre. 

His  companion  answered  somewhat  sullenly  in  the  affirmative. 

"  And  now  that  the  matter  is  arranged,  may  I  ask  where  you 
propose  to  go  ?"  he  continued. 

"  We  are  on  our  way  to  a  hut  on  the  lake,  where  we  expect  a 
companion  to  join  us,"  replied  Surrey. 

What !  Tristram  Lyndwood's  cottage  ?"  demanded  Dacre. 
Ay,"  replied  the  earl,  "and  we  hope  to  recover  his  fair 
grand-daughter  from  the  power  of  the  demon." 

"  Ha  I  say  you  so  ?"  cned  Dacre ;  "  that  were  a  feat  indeed  I" 

The  two  strangers  then  rode  apart  for  a  few  moments,  and 
conversed  together  in  a  low  tone,  uuring  which  Richmond  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  of  them  to  Surrey,  adding  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  new  comers,  however,  were  not  easily  shaken  off. 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  duke's  design,  they  stuck  more 
pertinaciously  to  him  and  the  earl  than  before,  and  made  it  evi- 
dent they  would  not  be  dismissed. 

By  this  time,  they  had  passed  Spring  Hill,  and  were  within 
a  mile  of  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  marsh,  when  a  ciy  for 
help  was  heard  in  the  thicket  on  the  left,  and  the  troop  im- 
mediately halted.  The  cry  was  repeated,  and  Surrey,  bidding 
the  others  follow  him,  dashed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

Presently,  they  perceived  two  figures  beneath  the  trees,  whom 
they  found,  on  a  nearer  api)roach,  were  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  with 
Mabel  in  a  state  of  insensibility  in  his  arms. 

Dismounting  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  Surrey  hastily  de- 
manded how  he  came  there,  and  what  had  happened  ? 

"  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  relate  now,"  saia  Wyat;  "but  the 
sum  of  it  is,  that  I  have  escaped  by  the  aid  of  this  damsel, 
from  the  clutches  of  the  demon.  Our  escape  was  effected  on 
horseback,  and  wc  had  to  plunge  into  the  lake.    The  immer« 
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sion  deprived  my  fair  preserver  of  sensibility,  so  that  as  soon  as  I 
landed,  and  gained  a  covert  where  I  fancied  myself  secure,  I 
dismounted,  and  tried  to  restore  her.  While  I  was  thus 
occupied,  the  steed  I  had  brought  with  me  broke  his 
bridle  and  darted  off  into  the  woods.  After  awhile,  Mabel  opened 
her  eyes,  but  she  was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  move,  and  I 
was  fain  to  make  her  a  couch  in  the  fern,  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  speedily  revive.  But  the  fright  and  suffering  had 
been  too  much  for  her,  and  a  succession  of  fainting  fits  followed, 
during  which  I  thought  she  would  expire.  This  is  alL  Now 
let  us  prepare  a  litter  for  her,  and  convey  her  where  proper 
assistance  can  be  rendered." 

Meanwhile  the  others  had  come  up,  and  Hugh  Dacre,  flinging 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  pushing  Surrey  somewhat  rudely 
aside,  advanced  towards  Mabel,  and  taking  her  hand,  said,  in  a 
voice  of  some  emotion, — "  Alas !  poor  gin  I  I  did  not  expect  to 
meet  thee  again  in  this  state." 

**  You  knew  her,  then  ?"  said  Surrey. 

Dacre  muttered  an  affirmative. 

**  Who  is  this  man  ?"  asked  Wyat  of  the  earl. 

"  I  know  him  not,"  answered  Surrey.  "  lie  joined  us  on  the 
road  hither." 

"  I  am  well  known  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,'*  replied  Dacre,  in  a 
significant  tone,  ^'  as  he  will  avouch  when  I  recall  certain  matters 
to  his  mind.  But  do  not  let  us  lose  time  here.  This  damsel 
claims  our  first  attention.  She  must  be  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  where  she  can  be  well  tended.  We  can  then 
return  to  search  for  Heme." 

Upon  this,  a  litter  of  branches  was  speedily  made,  and  Mabel 
being  laid  upon  it,  the  simple  conveyance  was  sustained  by  four  of 
the  archers.  The  little  cavalcade  then  quitted  the  thicket,  and 
began  to  retrace  its  course  towards  the  castle.  Wyat  had  been 
accommodated  with  a  horse  by  one  of  the  archers,  and  rode  in 
a  melancholy  manner  by  the  side  of  the  litter. 

They  had  got  back  nearly  as  far  as  the  brow  of  Spring  Hill 
when  a  horseman,  in  a  wild  garb,  and  mounted  on  a  ooal- 
black  steed,  dashed  suddenly  and  at  a  fiirious  pace,  out  of  the 
trees  on  the  right  He  made  towards  the  litter,  overtuminff 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  before  any  opposition  could  be  offieira 
him,  seized  the  inanimate  form  of  Mabel,  and  placing  her  before 
him  on  his  steed,  dashed  off  as  swiftly  as  he  came,  and  with  a 
burst  of  loud,  exulting  laughter. 

"  It  is  Heme  I  it  is  Heme  I"  burst  from  every  lip.  And  thev 
all  started  in  pursuit,  urging  the  horses  to  their  utmost  speed 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  had  instantly  remounted  bis  steed,  and  he 
came  up  with  the  others. 

Heme's  triumphant  and  demoniacal  laugh  was  heard  as  he 
scoured  with  the  swifhiess  of  the  wind  down  the  long  glade.  But 
the  fiercest  determination  animated  his  pursuers^  who  bttug 
all  admirably  movmled,  m^ai^jg^^  \s^  V^^^  bun  fiilly  in  view. 
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Away  I  away  I  he  speeded  in  the  direction  of  the  lake ;  and 
after  him  they  thundered^  straining  every  sinew  in  the  desperate 
chase.  It  was  a  wild  and  extraordinary  sight,  and  partook  of 
the  fantastical  character  of  a  dream. 

At  length.  Heme  reached  the  acclivity,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  the  waters  of  the  lake  gUmmering  in  the  starlight,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  descended  to  its  foot,  his  pursuers  had  gained 
its  brow. 

The  exertions  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  had  brought  him 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  others.  Furiously  goading  his  horse, 
he  dashed  down  the  hill  side,  at  a  terrific  pace. 

All  at  once,  as  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  flying  figure  of  the 
demon,  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  burst  of  flame  in  the  valley. 
A  wide  circle  of  light  was  rapidly  described,  a  rumbling  sound 
was  heard  like  that  preceding  an  earthquake,  and  a  tremendous 
explosion  followed,  hurling  trees  and  firagments  of  rock  into  the 
air. 

Astounded  at  the  extraordinary  occurrence,  and  not  knowing 
what  might  ensue,  the  pursuers  reined  in  their  steeds.  But 
the  terror  of  the  scene  was  not  yet  over.  The  whole  of 
the  brushwood  had  caught  fire  and  blazed  up  with  the  fury  and 
swiftness  of  lighted  flax.  The  flames  caught  the  parched  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  grove  was  on  fire. 

The  sight  was  awfully  grand,  for  the  wina,  which  was  blow- 
ing strongly,  swept  the  flames  forward,  so  that  they  devoiu^  all 
before  them. 

When  the  first  flash  was  seen,  the  demon  had  checked  his  steed, 
and  backed  him,  so  that  he  had  escaped  without  injury,  and  he 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  flaming  circle  watching  the  progress 
of  the  devastating  element,  but  at  last,  finding  that  his  pursuers 
had  taken  heart,  and  were  approaching  him,  he  bestirred  himself, 
and  rode  round  the  blazing  zone. 

Having  by  this  time  recovered  firom  their  surprise,  Wyat  and 
Surrey  dashed  after  him,  and  got  so  near  him  that  they 
made  sure  of  his  capture.  But  at  the  very  moment  they  expectea 
to  reach  him,  he  turned  his  horse's  heacl,  and  forced  him  to  leap 
over  the  blazing  boundary. 

In  vain  the  pursuers  attempted  to  follow.  Their  horses 
refused  to  encounter  the  flames ;  while  Wyat's  steed,  urged  on 
by  its  frantic  master,  reared  bolt  upright,  and  dislodged  him. 

But  the  demon  held  on  his  way,  apparently  imscathed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  casting  a  look  of  grim  defiance  at  his  pur- 
guers.  As  he  passed  a  tree,  from  which  volumes  of  fire  were 
bursting,  the  most  appalling  shrieks  reached  his  ear,  and  he 
beheld  Morgan  Fenwolf  emerging  firom  a  hole  in  the  trunk.  But 
without  bestowing  more  than  a  glance  upon  his  unfortunate  fol- 
lower, he  dashed  forward,  and  becoming  involved  in  the  wreaths 
of  flame  and  smoke,  was  lost  to  sight. 

Attracted  by  Fenwolf  s  cries,  the  beholders  percebi^^  V^^^csl 
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crawl  out  of  the  hole,  and  clamber  into  the  upperpart  of  the  tree, 
where  he  roared  to  them  most  piteously  for  aid.  lout  even  if  they 
had  been  disposed  to  render  it,  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  now; 
and  after  terrible  and  protracted  suffering,  the  poor  wretch,  half 
stifled  with  smoke,  and  unable  longer  to  maintain  his  hold  of 
the  branch  to  which  he  had  crept,  fell  into  the  flames  beneath, 
and  perished. 

Attributing  its  outbreak  to  supernatural  agency,  the  party 
gazed  on  in  wonder  at  the  Are,  and  rode  round  it,  as  closely 
as  their  steeds  would  allow  them.  But  though  they  tarried  till 
the  flames  had  abated,  and  little  was  left  of  tne  noble  grove  but 
a  collection  of  charred  and  smoking  stumps,  nothing  was  seen  of 
the  fiend  or  of  the  hapless  girl  he  had  carried  ofil  It  served  to 
confirm  the  notion  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  fire,  in  that  it 
was  confined  within  the  mystic  circle,  and  did  not  extend  further 
into  the  woods. 

At  the  time  that  the  flames  first  burst  forth,  and  revealed  the 
countenances  of  the  lookers  on,  it  was  discovered  that  the  self- 
styled  Dacre  and  Cryspyn  were  no  other  than  the  king  and  the 
Duke  of  Sufiblk. 

*^  If  thb  mysterious  being  is  mortal,  he  must  have  perished  now,** 
observed  Henry ;  **  and  if  he  is  not,  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  him 
further.*' 

Day  had  begun  to  break  as  the  party  quitted  the  scene  of  devas- 
tation. The  king  and  Suffolk  with  the  archers  returned  to  the 
castle,  but  Wyat,  Surrey,  and  Richmond,  rode  towards  the  lake, 
and  proceeded  along  its  banks  in  the  direction  of  the  foresters 
hut. 

Their  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sound  of  lamenta^ 
tion,  and  they  perceived,  in  a  little  bay,  overhung  by  trees, 
which  screened  it  from  the  path,  an  old  man  kneeling  beside  the 
body  of  a  female,  which  he  had  partly  dragged  out  of  the  lake. 
It  was  Tristram  Lyndwood,  and  the  body  was  that  of  Mabel. 
Her  tresses  were  dishevelled,  and  dripping  with  wet,  as  were 
her  garments ;  and  her  features  white  as  marble.  The  old  man 
was  weeping  bitterly. 

AVith  Wyat  to  dismount,  and  grasp  the  cold  hand  of  the 
hapless  maiden,  was  the  work  of  a  moment 

*^  She  is  dead  I''  he  cried,  in  a  despairing  voice,  removing  the 
dank  tresses  from  her  brow,  and  imprinting  a  reverent  kiss  upon 
it.     "  Dead ! — lost  to  me  for  ever !" 

''I  found  her  entangled  among  those  water-weeds,**  said 
Tristram,  in  tones  broken  by  emotion,  ''and  had  just  dragged 
her  to  shore  when  you  came  up.  As  you  hope  to  prosper,  now 
and  hereafter,  give  her  a  decent  burial.    For  me  all  is  over.** 

And,  with  a  lamentable  crv,  he  plunged  into  the  lake,  struck 
out  to  a  short  distance,  and  then  sank  to  rise  no  more. 


Uni  Oil  dirti)' 
I. 

OF  hbhki'b  attacbmeht  to  jajie  betmoob. 
On  the  anniversary  of  Saint  George,  1536,  and  exactly  Bcven 
years  from  the  openins  of  this  chronicle,  Henry  assembled  the 
Knights -companions  within  Windsor  Castle  to  hold  the  grand 
feast  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Many  important  events  had  occurred  in  the  wide  interval 
thus  suffered  to  elapse.  Wolsej  had  long  since  sunlc  under  his 
reverses — for  he  never  regained  the  royal  favour  after  his  dis- 
nuBsal — and  had  expired  at  Lieicester  Abbey,  on  26th  November, 
1530. 

But  the  sufferings  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  were  prolonged  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  year  under  consideration.  After 
the  divorce,  and  the  elevation  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  throne  in 
her  stead,  ehc  withdrew  to  Kimbolton  Castle,  where  she  dwelt 
in  the  greatest   retirement,  under  the  style  of  tW  \itvw<^^-^ 
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dowager.  Finding  her  end  approaching,  she  sent  a  humble 
message  to  the  king,  imploring  nim  to  allow  her  one  last  inter- 
view with  her  daughter,  that  she  might  bestow  her  blessing  upon 
her ;  but  the  request  was  refused. 

A  touching  letter,  however,  which  she  wrote  to  the  kinff  on  her 
death-bed  moved  him  to  tears ;  and  having  ejaculated  a  few 
expressions  of  his  sense  of  her  many  noble  qualities,  he  retired 
to  nis  closet  to  indulge  his  grief  in  secret  Solemn  obsequies 
were  ordered  to  be  performed  at  Windsor  and  Greenwich  on 
the  day  of  her  interment,  and  the  king  and  the  whole  of  his 
retinue  put  on  mourning  for  her. 

With  this  arrangement  Anne  Boleyn  cared  not  to  comply. 
Though  she  had  attained  the  summit  of  her  ambition; 
though  the  divorce  had  been  pronounced,  and  she  was  crowned 
queen ;  though  she  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter — ^the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  the  illustrious  queen  of  that  name, — two 
years  before ;  and  though  she  could  have  no  reasonable  appre- 
hensions from  her,  the  injured  Catherine,  during  her  lifetime, 
had  always  been  an  object  of  dread  to  her.  She  heard  of  her 
death  with  undi^uised  satisfaction,  clapped  her  hands,  ex- 
claiming to  her  attendants,  ^  Now,  I  am  mdeed  qneen  T  and 
Eut  the  crowning  point  to  her  unfeeling  conduct,  by  decorating 
erself  and  her  dames  in  the  gayest  apparel  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral. 

Alas  I  she  little  knew  that  at  that  very  moment  the  work 
of  retribution  commenced,  and  that  the  wrongs  of  the  injured 
queen,  whose  memory  she  thus  outraged,  were  soon  to  be  terribly 
and  bloodily  avcnffcd. 

Other  changes  had  likewise  taken  place,  which  may  be  here 
recorded.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  made  the  tour  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Empire,  and  had  mlly  kept  his  word,  by  proclaiming 
the  supremacy  of  the  fair  Geraldine*8  beauty  at  all  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, at  which  he  constantly  bore  away  the  prize.  But  the 
greatest  reward,  and  that  which  he  hoped  would  crown  hb 
fidelity — the  hand  of  his  mistress, — ^was  not  reserved  for  him. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  he  returned  home,  polished 
by  travel,  and  accounted  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  accom- 
plished cavaliers  of  the  day.  His  reputation  had  preceded  him, 
and  he  was  received  with  marks  of  the  highest  oistinction  and 
favour  by  Henry,  as  well  as  by  Anne  Boleyn.  But  the  kixig  wss 
still  averse  to  the  match,  and  forbade  the  mi  Geraldine  to  return 
to  court. 

Finding  so  much  opposition  on  all  sides,  the  earl  was  at  last 
brought  to  assent  to  the  wish  of  the  fidr  Geraldine,  that  tbeb 
engagement  should  be  broken  off.  In  her  letters,  she  aasoredhim 
that  her  love  had  undergone  no  abatement — and  never  wodd 
do  so — ^but  that  she  felt  they  must  give  up  all  idea  of  an  union* 

Tliese  letters,  nrobably  the  result  of  some  manoeuvring  on  his 
own  part,  set  on  loot  by  toe  royal  mandate,  were  waimly  aeoondBd 
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by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and,  after  many  and  long  solicitations, 
he  succeeded  in  wringing  from  his  son  a  reluctant  acquiescence 
to  the  arrangement 

The  disappointment  produced  its  natural  consequences  on 
the  ardent  temperament  of  the  youn^  Earl,  and  coinpletely 
chilled  and  blighted  his  feelings.  He  became  moody  ana 
discontented;  took  little  share  in  the  amusements  and  pas- 
times going  forward;  and  from  being  the  blithest  cavalier  at 
court  became  the  saddest.  The  change  in  his  demeanour  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  easily  divined  the 
cause,  and  she  essayed  by  raillery  and  other  arts  to  wean  him 
from  his  met  But  all  was  for  some  time  of  no  avail.  The  Earl 
continuea  inconsolable.  At  last,  however,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  queen  and  his  father,  he  was  contracted  to  the  Lady 
Frances  Vere,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  was  married 
to  her  in  1535. 

Long  before  this,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been  wedded  to 
the  Laay  Mary  Howard. 

For  some  time,  previous  to  the  present  era  of  this  chronicle, 
Anne  Boleyn  had  observed  a  growing  coolness  towards  her  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  and  latterly  it  had  become  evident  that  his 
passion  for  her  was  fast  subsiding,  if  indeed  it  had  not  altogether 
expired. 

Though  Anne  had  never  truly  loved  her  royal  consort,  and 
though  at  that  very  time  she  was  secretly  encouraging  the  regards 
of  another,  she  felt  troubled  by  this  change,  and  watched  aU  the 
king's  movements  with  jealous  anxiety  to  ascertain  if  any  one 
had  supplanted  her  in  his  affections. 

At  length,  her  vigilance  was  rewarded  by  discovering  a  rival 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her  dames,  Jane  Seymour.  This  fair 
creature,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolff  Hall,  in 
Wiltshire,  and  who  was  afterwards,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
raised  to  as  high  a  dignity  as  Anne  Boleyn  herself,  was  now  m 
the  very  pride  of  her  beauty.  Tall,  exquisitely  proportioned, 
with  a  complexion  of  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  delicacy,  large 
liquid  blue  eyes,  bright  chestnut  tresses,  and  lovely  features,  she 
possessed  charms  that  could  not  fail  to  captivate  the  amorous 
monarch.  It  seems  marvellous  that  Anne  Boleyn  should  have 
such  an  attendant;  but  perhaps  she  felt  confident  in  her  own 
attractions. 

Skilled  in  intrigue  herself,  Anne,  now  that  her  eyes  were 
opened,  perceived  all  the  allurements  thrown  out  by  Jane  to 
ensnare  the  king,  and  she  intercepted  many  a  furtive  glance 
between  them.  Still  she  did  not  dare  to  interfere.  The  fierce- 
ness of  Henry's  temper  kept  her  in  awe,  and  she  well  knew  that 
the  slightest  opposition  would  onlymiJce  him  the  more  deter- 
mined to  run  counter  to  her  will.  Trusting,  therefore,  to  get  rid 
of  Jane  Seymour  by  some  stratagem,  she  resolved  not  to  attempt 
to  dinnifls  ner  except  as  a  last  resource. 
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A  slight  incident  occurred,  which  occasioned  a  departure  from 
the  prudent  course  she  had  laid  down  to  herself 

Accompanied  by  her  dames,  she  was  traversing  the  great 
gallery  of  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  when  she  caught  the  reflec- 
tion of  Jane  Seymour,  who  was  following  her,  in  a  mirror, 
regarding  a  jewelled  miniature.  She  instantly  turned  round 
at  the  sight,  and  Jane,  in  great  confusion,  thrust  the  picture  into 
her  bosom. 

Ah !  what  have  you  there  ?"  cried  Anne. 
A  picture  of  my  father.  Sir  John  Seymour,*'  replied  Jane, 
blushing  deeply. 

"  Let  me  look  at  it  ?"  cried  Anne,  snatching  the  picture  from 
her.  "Ah!  call  you  this  your  father?  To  my  thinking  it  is 
much  more  like  my  royal  husband*  Answer  me  frankly,  minion 
— answer  me,  as  you  value  your  life  !  Did  the  king  give  you 
this?" 

"  I  must  decline  answering  the  question,"  replied  Jane,  who 
by  this  time  had  recovered  her  composure. 

"  Ah !  am  I  to  be  thus  insolently  treated  by  one  of  my  own 
dames !"  cried  Anne. 

"  I  intend  no  disrespect  to  your  majesty,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  and 
I  will,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  finely  confess  that  I  received  the 

Eortrait  from  the  king.     I  did  not  conceive  there  could  be  any 
arm  in  doing  so,  because  I  saw  your  majesty  present  your  own 
portrait,  the  other  day,  to  Sir  Henry  Norris." 

Anne  Boleyn  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  Jane  Seymour  per- 
ceived that  she  had  her  in  her  power. 

"  I  gave  the  portrait  to  Sir  Henry  as  a  recompence  for  an 

important  service  he  rendered  me,"  said  Anne,  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Jane ;  "  and  I  marvel  not  that  ne  should 

Eress  it  so  fervently  to  his  Ups,  seeing  he  must  value  the  gift 
ighly.    The  king  likewise  bestowed  nia  portrait  upon  me  for 
rendering  him  a  service." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?"  asked  Anne. 

"  Nay,  there  yoiu*  majesty  must  hold  me  excused,"  replied  the 
other.  "  It  were  to  betray  his  highness's  confidence  to  declare 
it.     I  must  refer  you  to  him  for  an  explanation." 

"  Well,  you  are  in  the  right  to  keep  the  secret,"  said  Anne, 
forcing  a  laugh ;  ^^  I  dare  say  there  is  no  harm  in  die  portrait — 
indeed,  I  am  sure  there  is  not,  if  it  was  given  with  the  same  in- 
tent that  mine  was  bestowed  upon  Noms.  And  so  we  will  say 
no  more  upon  the  matter — except  that  I  must  beg  you  to  be 
discreet  witn  the  king.  If  others  should  conmient  upon  your 
conduct,  I  may  be  compelled  to  dismiss  yoo." 

"  Your  majesty  shall  be  obeyed,"  sua  Jane,  with  a  look  that 
intimated  that  the  request  had  out  slight  weight  with  her» 

**  Catherine  will  be  avenged  by  means  of  this  woman,^  mat<* 
tered  Anne,  as  she  turned  away.  "I  already  fieel  some  of  the 
torments  with  which  she  threatened  me*  And  she  suqpects  Nbnm 
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I  must  impress  more  caution  on  him.  Ah  I  when  a  man  loves 
deeply,  as  he  loves  me,  due  restraint  is  seldom  maintained." 
.  But  though  alarmed,  Anne  was  by  no  means  aware  of  the 
critical  position  in  which  she  stood.  She  could  not  persuade 
herself  that  she  had  entirelv  lost  her  influence  with  tne  king ; 
and  she  thought  that  when  his  momentary  passion  had  subsided, 
it  would  return  to  its  old  channels. 

She  was  mistaken.  Jane  Seymour  was  absolute  mistress  of 
his  heart ;  and  Anne  was  now  as  sreat  a  bar  to  him,  as  she 
had  before  been  an  attraction.  Had  her  conduct  been  irre- 
proachable, it  might  have  been  difficult  to  remove  her;  but, 
unfortunately,  she  had  placed  herself  at  his  mercy,  by  yielding 
to  the  impulses  of  vanity,  and  secretly  encouraging  the  passion 
of  Sir  Henry  Norris,  groom  ot  the  stole. 

This  favoured  personage  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size, 
squarely  and  strongly  built  His  features  were  regularly  and 
finely  formed,  and  he  had  a  ruddy  complexion,  brown,  curling 
hair,  good  teeth,  and  fine  eyes  of  a  clear  blue.  He  possessea 
great  personal  strength ;  was  expert  in  all  manly  exercises,  and 
shone  especially  at  the  jousts  and  the  manege.  He  was  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  Anne  Boleyn  had  inspired  him  with 
so  desperate  a  passion,  that  he  set  at  nought  the  fearful  risk  be 
ran  to  obtain  her  favour. 

In  all  this  seemed  traceable  the  hand  of  fate, — in  Henry*s  pas- 
sion for  Jane  Seymour,  and  Anne's  insane  regard  for  Norris,— 
as  if  in  this  way,  and  by  the  same  means  in  which  she  herself 
had  been  wronged,  the  injured  Catherine  of  Arragon  was  to  be 
avenged. 

How  far  Henry's  suspicions  of  his  consort's  regard  for  Norris 
had  been  roused,  did  not  at  the  time  appear.  Whatever  he  felt 
in  secret,  he  took  care  that  no  outward  manifestation  should 
betray  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  loaded  Norris,  who  had  always 
been  a  favourite  with  him,  with  new  marks  of  regard,  and  en- 
couraged rather  than  interdicted  his  approach  to  the  queen. 

Thmgs  were  in  this  state  when  the  court  proceeded  to  Wind^ 
sor,  as  before  related,  on  Saint  George's  day. 
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Oh  the  day  after  tlie  solemnization  of  the  Grand  Feast  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  a  mosqued  fete  ofgreat  apleDdour  and 
magnificence  was  held  within  the  castle.  I^e  whole  of  the  state 
apartments  were  thrown  open  to  the  distinguished  guests,  aod 
universal  gaiety  prevailed.  No  restraint  was  oSered  to  the  festi- 
vity by  the  king,  for  though  he  was  known  to  be  present,  he 
did  not  choose  to  declare  himself. 

The  queen  sat  apart,  on  a  fauteuil  in  the  deep  embrasure  ol 
a  window,- — and  as  various  companios  of  fantastic  characters  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  she  more  than  once  fancied  she  detected 
amongst  them  the  king,  hut  the  voices  convinced  her  of  her 
mistime.  As  the  evening  was  wearing,  a  mask  in  a  blue  domino 
drew  near  her,  and  whispered,  in  a  devoted  and  finniliar  time, — 
"My  queen t" 

"  Is  it  you,  Norris  V  demanded  Anne,  under  her  breath. 

"  It  is,  he  rephed.  "  Oh,  madam  !  I  have  been  eani^  at 
you  the  whole  evening)  hut  have  not  dared  to  ap^noacn  voa  tifl 
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'M  am  sorry  you  have  addressed  me  at  all,  Norris,"  she  re- 
joined. '^  Your  regard  for  me  has  been  noticed  by  others,  and 
may  reach  the  kinjps  ears.  You  must  promise  never  to  address 
me  in  the  language  of  passion  amin." 

'*  If  I  may  not  utter  my  love,  i  shall  go  mad,**  replied  Norris. 
'*  After  raising  me  to  the  verge  of  Paradise,  do  not  thrust  me 
to  the  depths  of  Tartarus." 

**I  have  neither  raised  you,  nor  do  I  cast  you  down,**  re- 
joined Anne.  ^^That  I  am  sensible  of  your  devotion,  and 
gratefid  for  it,  I  admit,  but  nothing  more.  My  love  and  alle- 
giance are  due  to  the  kin^.'' 

"True,"  replied  Noms,  bitterly;  "they  arc  so,  but  he  is 
wholly  insensible  to  your  merits.  At  this  veiy  moment,  he  is 
pouring  his  love-vows  in  the  ear  of  Jane  Seymour." 

"Ah  I  is  he  so?"  cried  Anne.  "Let  me  have  proof  of  his 
perfidy,  and  I  may  incline  a  more  fiivourable  ear  to  you." 

"  I  will  instantly  obtain  you  the  proof,  madam,"  replied  Norris, 
bowing  and  departing. 

Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  queen,  and  mixed  with  the  throng 
of  dancers,  than  he  felt  a  pressure  upon  his  arm,  and  turning  at 
the  touch,  beheld  a  tall  monk,  the  lower  part  of  whose  face  was 
muffled  up,  leavinff  only  a  pair  of  fierce  black  eyes,  and  a  lai^e 
aquiline  nose  visible. 

"I  know  what  you  want,  Sir  Henry  Norris,"  said  the  tall 
monk,  in  a  low,  deep  voice ;  "  you  wish  to  give  the  queen  proof  of 
her  royal  lord's  inconstancy.  It  is  easily  done.  Come  with 
me." 

*^  Who  arc  you  ?"  demanded  Norris,  doubtfiilly. 

"  What  matters  it  who  I  am  ?"  rcjoined  the  omer ;  "  I  am  one 
of  the  masquers,  and  chance  to  know  what  is  passing  around  me. 
I  do  not  inquire  into  your  motives,  and  therefore  you  have  no 
right  to  inquire  into  mine." 

"  It  is  not  for  my  own  satisfaction  that  I  desire  this  proo^"  said 
Norris,  "because I  would  rather  shield  the  king's  indiscrctions 
than  betray  them.  But  the  queen  has  conceived  suspicions  which 
she  is  determined  to  verify." 

"  Think  not  to  impose  upon  me,"  rcplied  the  monk,  with  a 
sneer.  ^*  Bring  the  queen  this  way,  and  she  shall  be  fiilly 
satisfied." 

"  I  can  run  no  risk  in  trusting  you,"  said  Norris,  "  and  there- 
fore I  accept  your  offer." 

"  Say  no  morc,"  cried  the  monk,  disdainfully,  "  I  will  await 
you  here." 

And  Norris  rctumed  to  the  queen. 

"  Have  you  discovered  anything?"  she  cried. 

"  Come  with  me,  madam,"  said  Norris,  bowing,  and  taking 
her  hand. 

Proceeding    thus,    they    glided    through    the    throng    of 
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dancers,  who  respectfully  cleared  a  passage  for  them  as  they 
walked  along,  until  they  approached  the  spot  where  the  tall 
monk  was  standing.  As  they  drew  near  him,  he  moved  on, 
and  Norris  and  the  queen  followed  in  silence.  Passing  from  the 
ffreat  hall  in  which  the  crowd  of  dancers  was  assembled,  they 
descended  a  short  flight  of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which,  the  monk 
paused,  and  pointed  with  his  right  hand  to  a  chamber,  partly 
screened  by  the  folds  of  a  curtain. 

At  this  intimation,  the  queen  and  her  companion  stepped 
quickly  on,  and  as  she  advanced,  Anne  Boleyn  perceived  Jane 
bcymour  and  the  king  seated  on  a  couch  within  the  apartment 
Henry  was  habited  like  a  pilgrim,  but  he  had  thrown  down  his  hat, 
ornamented  with  the  scallop-shell,  his  vi^ieurd,  and  his  staff,  and 
had  just  forced  his  fair  companion  to  unmask. 

At  the  sight,  Anne  was  transfixed  with  jealous  rage,  and  was 
for  the  moment  almost  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  Norri% 
or  of  the  monk,  who  remained  behind  the  curtun,  pointiDg  to 
what  was  taking  place. 

**  Your  majesty  is  determined  to  expose  my  blushes,**  said  Jane 
Seymour,  slightly  stniggling  witli  her  royal  lover. 

'^  Nay,  I  only  want  to  be  satisfied  tliat  it  is  really  youiBel^ 
sweetheart,''  cried  Henry,  passionately.  '^  It  was  in  mercy  to  m^ 
I  suppose,  that  you  insisted  upon  shrouding  those  beauteous 
features  from  my  view.*' 

'*  Hear  you  that,  madam  ?"  whispered  Norris  to  Anne. 

The  queen  answered  by  a  convulsive  clasp  of  the  hand. 

"  Your  majesty  but  jests  with  me,"  said  Jane  Seymour. 

"  Jests !"  crietl  Henry,  passionately.  **  By  my  faith,  I  never 
understood  the  power  of  beauty  till  now.  No  charms  ever  moved 
my  heart  like  yours ;  nor  sliall  I  know  a  moment's  peace  till  you 
become  mine. 

^^  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,  my  liege,"  replied  Jane  Seymour, 
"  for  I  never  can  Ix;  yours,  unless  as  your  queen." 

Again  Norris  hazarded  a  whisper  to  Anne  Boleyn,  which  was 
answered  by  another  nervous  grasp  of  the  hand. 

^^  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  pursued  Jane,  seeing  the  gloomy 
reverie  into  which  her  royal  lover  was  thrown,  "  I  can  give  your 
majesty  no  hopes  at  all." 

"  You  have  been  schooled  by  Anne  Boleyn,  sweetheart,**  said 
Henry. 

"  How  so,  my  liege  ?"  demanded  Jane  Seymour. 

*^  Those  are  tlie  very  words  she  used  to  me  when  I  wooed  her, 
and  which  induced  me  to  divorce  Catherine  of  Arragon,"  replied 
Henry.     "  Now  they  may  bring  about  her  own  removal." 

**  Just  Heaven !"  murmured  Anne. 

'*  I  dare  not  listen  to  yoiu*  majesty,"  said  Jane  Seymouri  ill  a 
tremulous  tone ;  *'  and  yet,  if  I  dared  s{X}ak ^" 

^*  Speak  on,  fearlessly,  sweetheart,"  said  Henry. 
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"  Then  I  am  well  assured,"  said  Jane,  "  that  the  queen  no 
longer  loves  you ;  nay,  that  she  loves  another." 

"  It  is  fiilse,  minion !"  cried  Anne  Boleyn,  rushing  forward, 
while  Norris  hastily  retreated — "  it  is  fidse !  It  is  you  who  would 
deceive  the  king  for  your  own  purposes.  But  I  have  fortunately 
been  brought  hither  to  prevent  the  injury  you  would  do  me. 
Oh !  Henry,  have  I  deserved  this  of  you  ?" 

^^  You  have  chanced  to  overhear  part  of  a  scene  in  a  masque- 
rade, madam — that  is  all,"  said  the  King. 

"  I  have  chanced  to  arrive  most  opportunely  for  myself,**  said 
Anne.  "As  for  this  slanderous  and  deceitful  minion,  I  shall 
dismiss  her  from  my  service.  If  your  majesty  is  determined  to 
prove  faithless  to  me,  it  shall  not  be  with  one  of  my  own  dames." 

"  Catherine  of  Arraffon  should  have  made  that  speech,"  re- 
torted Jane  Seymour, bitterly ;  "she  had  reason  to  complain 
that  she  was  supplanted  by  one  much  beneath  her.  Ana  she 
never  played  the  kin^  falsely." 

"  Nor  have  I,"  cried  Anne,  fiercely ;  "  if  I  had  my  will  I 
should  strike  thee  dead,  for  the  insinuation.  Henry — my  lord 
— my  love — if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  instantly  dismiss 
Jane  Seymour. 

"  It  may  not  be,  madam,"  replied  Henry,  in  a  freezing  tone. 
"  She  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  dismissal.  If  any  one  is  to 
blame  in  the  matter,  it  is  myself" 

"  And  will  you  allow  her  to  make  these  accusations  against 
me  without  punishment?"  cried  Anne. 

"  Peace,  madam  1"  cried  the  king,  sternly ;  "  and  thank  my 
good-nature  that  I  go  no  fiirthcr  into  the  matter.  If  you  are 
weary  of  the  masque,  I  pray  you  retire  to  your  own  apartments. 
For  myself,  I  shall  lead  Jane  Seymour  to  the  bransle." 

"  And  if  your  majesty  should  need  a  partner,"  said  Jane, 
walking  up  to  Anne,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  will 
doubtless  find  Sir  Henry  Norris  disengaged." 

The  queen  looked  as  if  stricken  by  a  tnunderbolt.  She  heard 
the  triumphant  laugh  of  her  rival;  she  saw  her  led  forth, 
all  smiles  and  beauty  and  triumph,  by  the  king  to  the  dance ; 
and  she  covered  her  lace  in  agony.  While  she  was  in  this  state, 
a  deep  voice  breathed  in  her  ears,  "The  vengeance  of  Ca 
therine  of  Arragon  begins  to  work !" 

Looking  up,  she  beheld  the  tall  figure  of  the  monk  retreating 
firom  the  chamber. 


IIL 

WHAT  PA8813>  BSTWEKN  NOBRIfl  AND  THE  TALL  MONK. 

Tottering  to  the  seat  which  Henry  and  Jane  had  just  quitted, 
Anne  sank  into  it.  After  a  little  time,  having  in  some  d^ee 
recovered  her  composure,  she  was  about  to  return  to  the  great 
hall,  when  Norris  appeared. 
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^^  I  did  not  deceive  you,  madam,"  he  said,  ^when  I  told  yon 
the  king  was  insensible  to  your  charms.  He  only  lives  for  Jane 
Seymour.** 

'^  Would  I  could  dismiss  her !"  cried  Anne,  furiously. 

''If  you  were  to  do  so,  she  would  soon  be  replaced  by 
another,"  rejoined  Norris.  ''  The  king  delights  only  in  change. 
With  him,  the  last  face  is  ever  the  most  beautifiiL" 

*'  You  speak  fearful  treason,  sirl**  replied  Anne — ''  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  truth." 

''  Oh,  then,  madam  !**  pursued  Norris,  ''since  the  king  is  so 
regardless  of  you,  why  trouble  yourself  about  him? — there  are 
those  who  would  sacrifice  a  thousand  lives,  if  they  possessed 
them,  for  your  love." 

"  I  fear  it  is  the  same  with  all  men,"  rejoined  Anne.  "  A 
woman's  heart  is  a  bauble  which,  when  obtained,  is  speedily 
tossed  aside.** 

"  Your  majesty  judges  our  sex  too  harshly,"  said  Norris.  "If 
I  had  the  same  fortune  as  the  king,  I  should  never  chaiifle." 

"  The  king  himself  once  thougnt  so, — once  swore  so,  replied 
Anne,  petulantly.  "It  is  the  common  pariance  of  lovers.  But 
I  may  not  listen  to  such  discourse  longer." 

"  Oh,  madam  I"  cried  Norris,  "  you  misjudge  me  greatly. 
My  heart  is  not  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  that  of  the  royal 
Henry.     I  can  love  deeply — devotedly — ^lastingly." 

"  Know  you  not  that,  by  these  rash  speeches^  you  place  your 
head  in  jeopardy  ?"  said  Anne. 

"  I  would  rather  lose  it  than  not  be  permitted  to  love  you," 
he  replied. 

"  But  your  rashness  endangers  me,"  said  the  queen.  "  Your 
passion  has  already  been  noticed  by  Jane  Seymour,  and  the 
slightest  further  indiscretion  will  be  mtaL** 

"  Nay,  if  that  be  so,"  cried  Norris,  "  and  your  majesty  should 
be  placed  in  peril  on  my  account,  I  will  Danish  myself  from 
the  court,  and  from  your  presence,  whatever  the  eflfort  may 
cost  me  1** 

"  No,"  replied  Anne,  "  I  will  not  tax  you  so  hardly.  I  do 
not  think,"  she  added,  tenderly — "  deserted,  as  I  am,  by  the 
king,  that  I  could  spare  you." 

"  You  confess,  then,  that  I  have  inspired  you  with  some  re- 
gard ?**  he  cried,  rapturously. 

"  Do  not  indulge  in  these  transports,  Norris,"  said  Anne, 
mournfully.  "Your  passion  will  only  lead  to  your  destruc- 
tion— ^perchance,  to  mine  I  Let  the  certainty  that  I  do  love, 
content  you,  and  seek  not  to  tempt  your  fate  mrther." 

'^  Oh  I  madam,  you  make  me  the  hiqppiest  of  men  by  the 
avowal,"  he  cried.  "  I  envy  not  now  the  king,  for  I  feel  raised 
above  him  by  your  love." 

"  You  must  join  the  revel,  Norris,"  said  Anne — ^  jaat  tin 
sence  from  it  will  be  observed.** 
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And  extending  her  hand  to  him,  he  knelt  down,  and  pressed 
it  passionately  to  his  lips. 

"  Ah  1  we  are  observed,"  she  cried,  suddenly,  and  almost 
with  a  shriek.     "Rise,  sir!" 

Noiris  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  to  his  inexpressible 
dismay,  saw  the  figure  of  the  tall  monk  gliding  away.  Tnrowing 
a  meaning  look  at  the  almost  sinking  queen,  he  fc^owed  the 
mrsterious  observer  into  the  great  hall,  determined  to  rid  himself 
of  him  in  some  way,  before  he  should  have  time  to  make  any 
revelations. 

Avoiding  the  brilliant  throng,  the  monk  entered  the  adjoining 

corridor,  and  descending  the  great  staircase,  passed  into  the  upper 

miadrangle.       From 

~~  ""  the  nee,  lio  proceeded 

towards  the  cloisters 

near    Saint  George's 

*    Chapel,  where  he  was 

?  overtaken  by  Nurris, 

''  who     had     followed 

him  closely. 
I        "  Wlint  would  you 
-  with  me,   Sir  Henry 
.   Aorrifi  ?"    cried    the 
'  monk,  halting. 
■}       "  Yon  may  guess," 


siud  Norria,  sternly,  and  drawing  his  sword.  "  There  are  secrets 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  possessor.  Unless  you  swear  never 
to  betray  what  you  have  seen  and  heard,  you  die." 

The  tall  monk  laughed  derisively. 

"You  know  that  your  life  ia  in  my  power,"  he  sud,  "and 
therefore  you  threaten  mine.     Well,  e'en  take  it  if  you  can." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  sword  from  beneath  his  robe,  and 
stood  upon  his  defence.  After  a  few  passes,  Norris's  weapon  was 
beaten  from  his  grasp. 

"  Yoo  are  now  completely  at  my  mercy,"  said  the  monk — 
"  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  cul  tlw  guard,  and  declare  all 
I  have  heard  to  the  King." 
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"  I  would  rather  you  plunged  your  sword  into  my  heart,"  said 
Noma. 

"  There  is  one  way — and  only  one,  by  which  my  secrecy  may 
be  purchased,"  said  me  monlc. 

"  Name  it,"  replied  Norris.     "  Were  it  to  be  purchased  by 
my  soul's  perdition,  I  would  embrace  it." 

"  You  nave  hit  the  point  exactly,"  rejoined  the  monk,  drily. 
"  Can  you  not  guess  with  whom  you  have  to  deal  T* 

"  Partly,"  replied  Norris ;  "  I  never  found  such  force  in  mortal 
arm  as  you  have  displayed." 

"  Probably  not,"  laughed  the  other — "  most  of  those  who  ha?e 

ventured  against  me  have  foiuid  their  match.   But  come  with  me 

into  the  park,  and  you  shall  learn  the  condition  of  my  secrecy." 

"  I  cannot  quit  tne  castle,"  replied  Norris ;  "  but  I  will  take 

you  to  my  lodgings,  where  we  shall  be  wholly  unobserved." 

And  crossing  the 
lower  ward  thty 
procccdtd  to  ihe 
tower  on  the  soulh 
side  of  It,  now  ap- 
propriated to  tne 
Ciovt-mor  ot  the 
Alms  Kiiights. 

About  an  hour 
after  this.  Noma 
retumLd  to  the 
re\(I  Ills  whole 
demeanour  was  al- 


tered, and  his  looks  ghastly.  He  sought  out  the  queen,  who 
had  returned  to  the  seat  in  the  embragure. 

"What  has  happened?"  said  Anne,  in  a  low  tone,  as  be 
approached  her.     "  Have  you  killed  him?" 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  hare  purchased  onr  safety  at  a 
terrible  price." 

"  You  alarm  me,  Norris — what  mean  you  ?"  she  cried. 

"  I  mean  this,"  he  answered)  r^arding  her  with  pimiimilr 
earnestneas — "  that  you  mutt  love  me  now,  for  I  hkTO  perilled 
my  Balyatifm  {qt 'jCJO.    'Y\uXV;ii!^'m.<;s&V.'v«s  Heme  Uie  Hunter." 
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IV. 

OF  THE   SECRET  INTERVIEW   BRTWEEN  NORRI8  AND  ANNE  BOLETN ; — 
AND  OF  THE  DI88IH0LATION  PRAC7TUED  BT  THE   KINO. 

Henry's  attentions  to  Jane  Seymour  at  the  masqiied  fete  were 
so  marked,  that  the  whole  court  was  made  aware  of  his  passion. 
But  it  was  not  anticipated  that  any  serious  and  extraordinary 
consequences  would  result  from  the  intoxication, — far  less 
that  the  queen  herself  w^ould  be  removed  to  make  way  for  her 
successful  rival.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  remembered  that 
at  this  time,  Henry  held  frequent,  long,  and  grave  conferences 
with  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  ana  appeared  to  be 
engrossed  in  the  meditation  of  some  project 

After  the  scene  at  the  revel,  Anne  did  not  make  another 
exhibition  of  jealousy;  but  it  was  not  that  she  was  recon- 
ciled to  her  situation,  or  in  any  way  free  from  uneasiness.  On 
the  contrary,  the  unhappy  Catherine  of  Arragon  did  not  suffer 
more  in  secret ;  but  she  knew,  from  experience,  that  with  her 
royal  consort  all  reproaches  would  be  unavailing. 

One  morning,  when  she  was  alone  within  her  chamber,  her 
father,  who  was  now  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  obtained  admittance  to 
her. 

"  You  have  a  troubled  look,  my  dear  lord,"  she  said,  as  she 
motioned  him  to  a  scat. 

**  And  with  good  reason,"  he  replied.  "  Oh !  Anne,  words  can- 
not express  my  anxiety  at  the  present  state  of  things." 

"  It  will  speedily  pass  by,  my  lord,"  she  replied ;  **  the  king 
will  soon  be  tired  of  his  new  idol." 

"Not  before  he  has  overthrown  the  old  one,  I  fear,"  re- 
joined the  earl.  "  Jane  Seymour's  charms  have  usurped  entire 
sovereignty  over  him.  With  all  her  air  of  ingenuousness  and 
simplicity,  the  minion  is  artful  and  dangerous.  She  has  a 
high  mark,  I  am  persuaded — no  less  than  the  throne." 

•*  But  Henry  cannot  wed  her, — ^he  cannot  divorce  me,"  said 
Anne. 

"  So  thought  Catherine  of  Arragon,"  replied  her  father ;  "  and 
yet  she  was  divorced.  Anne,  I  am  convinced  that  a  plot  is 
Latching  against  you." 

**  You  do  not  fear  for  my  life,  father !"  she  cried,  trembling. 

**  I  trust  there  are  no  grounds  for  charges  against  you  by 
which  it  might  be  brought  in  jeopardy,"  replied  the  earl,  gravely. 

**  None,  father — none  !"  she  exclaimed. 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,"  rejoined  the  earl ;  "  for  I  have  heard  that  the 
king  said  to  one  who  suggested  another  divorce  to  him, — *  No ; 
if  the  queen  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  divorce,  she  also 
comes  within  the  pale  of  the  scaffold.' " 

^  A  pledge  was  extorted  from  him  to  that  effect,"  said  Anne, 
in  a  hollow  voice. 

**  That  an  attempt  wiH  be  made  against  you,  I  firmly  believe," 
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replied  the  earl;  "but  if  you  are  wholly  innocent  you  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

"  Oh,  father !  I  know  not  that,"  cried  Anne.  "  Innocence 
avails  little  with  the  stony-hearted  Henry.'* 

"  It  will  prove  your  best  safeguard,"  said  the  earl.  **  And  now 
farewell,  daughter!  Heaven  guard  you  I  Keep  the  strictest 
watch  upon  yoiu-self" 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  apartment,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
left  alone,  tne  unhappy  Anne  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

From  this  state  of  affliction  she  was  roused  by  hearing  her 
own  name  pronounced  in  low  accents,  and  looking  up,  she  beheld 
Sir  Henry  Norris. 

"  Oh,  Norris !"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  you  have 
come  hither  to  destroy  me." 

**  No  one  knows  of  my  coming,"  he  said ;  "  at  least,  no  one 
who  will  betray  me.  I  was  brought  hither  by  one  who  will 
take  care  we  are  not  observed." 

**  By  Heme  ?"  demanded  Anne. 

Norris  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Would  you  had  never  leagued  yourself  with  himP  she 
cried,  "  I  fear  the  rash  act  will  bring  destruction  upon  us  both." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  retract  now,"  he  replied ;  "  besides,  there 
was  no  help  for  it.     I  sacrificed  myself  to  preserve  you." 

"  But  will  the  sacrifice  preserve  me  ?"  she  cried.  "  I  fear  not 
I  have  just  been  told  that  the  king  is  preparing  some  terrible 
measure  against  me — that  he  meditates  removing  me,  to  make 
way  for  Jane  Seymour." 

"  You  have  heard  the  truth,  madam,"  replied  Norris ;  **  he 
will  try  to  brins  you  to  the  block." 

*•  And  with  him,  to  try  is  to  achieve,"  said  Anne.  **  Oh  1 
Norris,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  contemplate  such  a  death!" 

"  But  why  contemplate  it,  madam  ?*'  said  Norris ;  **  why,  if 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  king  has  such  designs  against  you — 
why,  if  you  feel  that  he  will  succeed,  tarry  for  the  fiital  blow? 
Fly  with  me — fly  with  one  who  loves  you,  and  will  devote  his 
whole  life  to  you — who  regards  vou,  not  as  the  queen,  but  as 
Anne  Boleyn.  Relinquish  this  raise  and  hollow  grandeur,  and 
fly  with  me  to  happiness  and  peace." 

^^  And  relinrjuish  my  throne  to  Jane  Seymour  ?"  rejoined 
Anne.  "  Never !  I  feel  that  all  you  assert  is  true  —  that 
my  present  position  is  hazardous — that  Jane  Seymour  is  in  the 
ascendant,  while  I  am  on  the  decline,  if  not  wholly  sunk — that 
you  love  me  entirely,  and  would  devote  your  ufe  to  me — 
still,  with  all  these  motives  for  dread,  I  cannot  prevail  upon 
myself  voluntarily  to  give  up  my  title,  and  to  abandon  my  post 
to  a  rival." 

^'  You  do  not  love  me,  then,  as  I  love  you,  Anne,"  said  ]N 
**  If  I  were  king,  I  would  abandon  my  throne  for  you." 

^^  You  think  so  now,  Norris,  because  you  are  not  kio^**  she 
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plied.     "  But  I  can  queen,  and  will  remain  so,  till  I  am  forced 
to  abandon  my  dignity." 

**  I  understand,  madam,"  rejoined  Norris,  gloomily.  **  But 
oh !  bethink  you  to  what  risks  you  expose  yoursel£  You  know 
the  king*s  terrible  determination  —  his  vindictiveness,  his  fe- 
rocity." 

"  Full  well,"  she  replied — "  full  well ;  but  I  will  rather  die  a 
queen  than  live  disgraced  and  ruined.  In  wedding  Henry  the 
Eighth,  I  laid  my  account  to  certain  risks,  and  those  1  must 
brave." 

Before  Norris  could  urge  anything  further,  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  tall,  dark  figure,  entered  the  chamber, 
and  said,  hastily, 

**  The  king  is  at  hand." 

"  One  word  more,  and  it  is  my  last,"  said  Norris,  to  Anne. 
**  Will  you  fly  with  me  to-night  ? — all  shall  be  ready." 

**  I  cannot,"  replied  Anne. 

"  Away  I"  cried  Heme,  dragging  Norris  forcibly  behind  the 
tapestry. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared  when  Henry  entered  the 
chamber.  He  was  in  a  gayer  mood  than  had  been  usual  with 
him  of  late. 

**  I  am  come  to  tell  you,  madam,"  he  said,  ^^  that  I  am  about 
to  hold  jousts  in  the  castle  on  the  first  of  May,  at  which 
your  good  brother  and  mine,  the  Lord  Rochford,  will  be  the 
challenger,  while  I  myself  shall  be  the  defendant.  You  will 
adjudge  the  prize." 

**  Why  not  make  Jane  Seymour  queen  of  the  jousts  ?"  said 
Anne,  unable  to  resist  the  remark. 

**  She  will  be  present  at  them,"  said  Henry,  "  but  I  have  my 
own  reasons,"  he  added  significantly,  ^^  for  not  wishing  her  to 
appear  as  queen  on  this  occasion." 

"  Wliatever  may  be  your  reasons,  the  wish  is  sufficient  for 
me,"  said  Anne.  "  Nay,  will  you  not  tarry  a  moment  with  me  ? 
It  is  long  since  we  have  had  any  converse  in  private  together." 

"  I  am  busy  at  this  moment,"  replied  Henry,  blumy;  "  but 
what  is  it  you  would  say  to  me  ?'* 

"  I  would  only  reproach  you  for  some  lack  of  tenderness,  and 
much  neglect,"  said  Anne.  "  Oh !  Henry !  do  you  remember 
how  you  swore  by  your  Ufe — ^your  crown — your  faith — all  that 
you  held  sacred  or  dear, — that  you  would  love  me  ever  ?" 

"  And  so  I  would,  if  I  could,"  replied  the  king ;  '*  but  un- 
fortunately the  heart  is  not  entirely  under  controL  Have  you, 
yourself  tor  instance,  experienced  no  change  in  your  affections  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Anne ;  "  I  have  certainly  suffered  severely 
firom  your  too  evident  regard  for  Jane  Seymour ;  but  though 
deeply  mortified  and  distressed,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  been 
shaKen  in  my  love  for  your  majesty." 

L  L  2 
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'^  A  loyal  and  loving  reply,"  said  Henry.  **  I  thought  I  had 
perceived  some  slight  diminution  in  your  r^anL" 

*^  Tou  did  yourself  grievous  injustice  by  the  suppoBitiQa,"  re- 
plied Anne. 

'^I  would  fain  believe  so,"  said  the  king;  '^but  there  are 
some  persons  who  would  persuade  me  that  you  have  not  only 
lost  your  affection  for  me,  but  have  even  cast  eyes  of  regard  on 
another." 

"Those  who  told  you  so  lied!"  cried  Anne,  passionateh^. 
"  Never  woman  was  freer  from  such  imputation  than  mysel£ 

**  Never  woman  was  more  consummate  hypocrite,''  muttered 

Henry- 

"  Y  ou  do  not  credit  me,  I  see  T  cried  Anne. 

"  If  I  did  not,  I  should  know  how  to  act,"  replied  the  king. 
"  You  remember  my  pledge." 

"  Full  welU"  replied  Anne  ;  "  and  if  love  and  duty  would  not 
restrain  me,  fear  would." 

*'  So  I  felt,"  rejoined  the  king ;  **  but  there  are  some  of  your 
sex  upon  whom  nothing  will  operate  as  a  warning, — so  faith- 
less and  inconstant  are  they  by  nature.  It  has  been  hinted  to 
me  that  you  are  one  of  these.  But  I  cannot  think  it.  I  can 
never  believe  that  a  woman  for  whom  I  have  placed  my  very 
throne  in  ieopardy — ^for  whom  I  have  divorced  my  queen — 
whose  family  I  have  elevated  and  ennobled  — and  whom  I  have 
placed  upon  the  throne, — would  play  me  fiBdse.  It  is  monstroas! 
— ^incredible !" 

"  It  is — it  is !"  replied  Anne. 

*'  And  now  farewell,"  said  Henry.  **  I  hare  stayed  longer  than 
I  intended ;  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  these  accusations, 
which  I  regard  as  wholly  groundless,  unless  you  had  reproached 
me." 

And  he  quitted  the  chamber,  leaving  Anne  in  a  strange  state 
of  perplexity  and  terror. 
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The  fint  of  May  arrived;  and  though  destined  to  set  io  dark- 
ness and  despair,  it  arose  in  Buosliiae  and  emiles. 

All  were  astir  at  an  early  hour  withio  the  caatle,  aad  pcepvi^ 
tioiu  were  made  for  the  approaching  show.  Lists  were  erected 
in  the  upper  quadrangle,  and  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  wat 
strewn  witn  sand.  In  front  of  the  royal  lodftings  waa  laiwd  a 
gallery,  the  centre  of  which  being  set  apart  for  the  qneen  aad 
her  dames,  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  criotaon  veWet,  on 
which  the  royal  arms  were  gorgeouslv  emblazoned.  The  two 
wings  were  likewise  richly  decorated,  and  adorned  with  scntcbeans 
and  pennons,  while  from  the  battlements  of  the  eastern  udeof  the 
conrt  were  hung  a  couple  of  loi^  flf>g>- 

As  soon  as  these  preparatiwis  were  completed,  a  thiooff  af 
paget^  esquires,  armtwers,  archers,  and  heachmen,  enteml  it 
nwi  the  Ncnrnan  gateway,  and  look  up  positioos  withn  Aa 
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barriers,  the  space  without  the  pales  being  kept  by  a  double  line 
of  halberdiers.  Next  came  the  trumpeters,  mounted  on  richly- 
caparisoned  horses,  and  having  their  clarions  decorated  with 
silken  bandrols,  fringed  with  gold.  Stationing  themselves  at  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  lists,  they  were  speedily  joined  by  the 
neralds,  pursuivants,  and  other  officers  of  the  tilt-yard. 

Presently  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  lists,  appeared,  and  rode  round  the  arena  to  see 
that  all  was  in  order.  Apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  survey, 
he  dismounted,  and  proceeded  to  the  gallery. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd  within  the  court  was  increased  by  a 
great  influx  of  the  different  members  of  the  household,  amongst 
whom  were  Shoreditch,  Paddington,  and  Hector  Cutbeard. 

"  Many,  this  promises  to  be  a  splendid  sight  1"  said  the  clerk  of 
the  kitchen ;  "  tne  king  will,  no  doubt,  do  his  devoir  gallandy 
for  the  sake  of  the  bright  eyes  that  will  look  upon  him." 

"  You  mean  the  queen's,  of  course  ?*'  said  Shoreditch.  - 

"  I  mean  hers  who  may  be  queen,"  replied  Cutbeard — "  Mis- 
tress Jane  Seymour." 

"  May  be  queen !"  exclaimed  Shoreditch.  "  You  surely  do 
not  think  the  king  will  divorce  his  present  consort  ?" 

"  Stranger  things  have  happened,"  replied  Cutbeard,  simifi- 
cantly.  "  If  I  am  not  greatly  out  in  mjr  reckoning,"  he  added, 
"  these  are  the  last  jousts  Queen  Anne  will  behold. 

"  The  saints  forfend !"  cried  Shoreditch ;  "  what  reason  have 
you  for  thinking  so  ?'* 

"That  I  may  not  declare," replied  Cutbeard;  "  but  before  the 
jousts  are  over,  you  will  see  whether  I  have  been  rightly  in- 
formed or  not" 

"  Hush !"  exclaimed  Shoreditch.  "  There  is  a  tall  monk 
eyeing  us  strangely ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  he  has  not  over- 
heard what  you  have  said." 

"  He  is  welcome  to  the  intelligence,"  replied  Cutbeard ;  '*  the 
end  will  prove  its  truth." 

Though  this  was  uttered  in  a  confident  tone,  he,  nevertheksB^ 

f  lanced  with  some  misgiving  at  the  monk,  who  stood  behind 
^addinffton.  The  object  oi  the  investigation  was  a  verv  taD 
man,  with  a  cowl  drawn  over  his  brow.  He  had  a  rag^  black 
beard,  fierce  dark  eyes,  and  a  complexion  like  bronze.  Seeing 
Cutbeard's  glance  anxiously  fixed  upon  him,  he  adyanced  to- 
wards him,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone — 

^'  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me ;  but  talk  not  so  load,  if 
you  value  your  head.'^ 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  lists. 

'<  Who  is  that  tall  monk  ?"  asked  Paddington. 

^'  Devil  knows  !"  answered  Cutbeard.  ''  I .  never  saw  him 
before ;  but  he  has  a  villanous,  cut-throat  look." 

Soon  afterwards,  a  flourish  of  trumpets  was  heard,  and  andd 
thair  joyous  bruit,  the  queen,  sumptuously  anrajed  in  dodi  of 
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gold  and  ermine,  and  having  a  small  crown  upon  her  brow,  en- 
tered the  gallery,  and  took  her  seat  within  it.  Never  had  she 
looked  more  beautiful  than  on  this  fatal  morning ;  and  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  beholders  she  completely  eclipsed  her  rival,  Jane 
^ymour.  The  latter,  who  stood  on  her  right  hand,  and  was 
exquisitely  attired,  had  a  thoughtful  and  anxious  air,  as  if  some 
grave  matter  weighed  upon  her  mind. 

While  the  queen's  attendants  were  taking  their  places.  Lord 
Rochford,  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  Norris,  and  the  Earls  of 
Surrey  and  Essex,  entered  the  lists.  The  four  knights  were 
completely  armed,  and  mounted  on  powerful  steeds  barded  with 
rich  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  with  silver  letters.  Each  had  a 
great  crimson  plume  in  his  helmet  They  rode  singly  round  the 
arena,  and  bowed  as  they  passed  the  royal  gallery,  Norris  bend- 
ing almost  to  his  saddle-bow  while  performing  his  salutation  to 
the  queen. 

The  field  being  thus  taken  by  the  challengers,  who  retired  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  court,  a  trumpet  was  thrice  sounded  by  a 
herald,  and  an  answer  was  immediately  made  by  another  herald, 
stationed  opposite  Henry  the  Seventh's  buildings.  When  the 
clamour  ceased,  the  king,  fully  armed,  and  followed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  the  Lord  ChflTord, 
rode  mto  the  lists. 

Henry  was  equipped  in  a  superb  suit  of  armour,  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  having  a  breastplate  of  the  globose  form,  then  in 
vogue.  His  helmet  was  decorated  with  a  large  snow-white 
plume.  The  trappings  of  his  steed  were  of  crimson  velvet,  em- 
oroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  and  edged  with  great  letters  of 
massive  gold  bullion,  full  of  pearls  and  precious  stones.  He  was 
attended  by  a  hundred  gentlemen,  armorers,  and  other  officers, 
arrayed  in  white  velvet. 

Having  ridden  round  the  court  like  the  others,  and  addressed 
his  salutation  exclusively  to  Jane  Seymour,  Henry  took  his 
station  with  his  companions  near  the  base  of  the  Round  Tower, 
the  summit  of  which  was  covered  with  spectators,  as  were  the 
towers  and  battlements  around. 

A  trumpet  was  now  sounded,  and  the  king  and  the  Lord 
Rochford  naving  each  taken  a  lance  from  his  esquire,  awaited 
the  signal  to  start  from  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  seated  in 
the  left  wing  of  the  royal  gallery.  It  was  not  long  delayed.  As 
the  clarion  sounded  cleany  and  loudly  for  the  third  time,  he 
called  out  that  the  champions  might  go. 

No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered,  than  the  thundering  tramp 
of  the  steeds  resounded,  and  the  opponents  met  mid-way.  Both 
their  lances  were  shivered;  but  as  the  king  did  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  change  his  position,  he  was  held  to  have  the 
best  of  it.  Courses  were  then  run  by  the  others,  with  varied 
success,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  being  unhorsed  by  Sir  Heniy 
Norris,  whose  prowess  was  rewarded  by  the  plaudits  of  the 
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assemblage,  and  what  was  infinitely  more  dear  to  him,  by  the 
smiles  of  the  queen. 

"  You  have  ridden  well,  Norris,"  cried  Henry,  advancing 
towards  him.  ^^  Place  yourself  opposite  me,  and  let  us  splinter 
a  lance  together.'* 

As  Norris  reined  back  his  steed,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
junction, the  tall  monk  stepped  from  out  the  line,  and  drawing 
near  him,  said,  ''  If  you  wish  to  prove  victorious,  aim  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  king  s  helmet"  And  with  tliese  words,  he 
withdrew. 

By  tlie  time  Norris  had  placed  his  lance  in  the  rest,  the 
trumpet  sounded.  The  next  moment,  the  word  was  given,  and 
the  champions  started.  Henry  rode  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
struck  Norris  in  the  gorget  with  such  good  will  that  both  he  and 
his  steed  were  shaken. 

But  Norris  was  more  fortunate.  Following  the  advice  of  the 
monk,  he  made  the  upper  part  of  the  king's  helmet  his  mark, 
and  the  blow  was  so  well  dealt,  that,  though  it  did  not  dislodge 
the  royal  horseman,  it  drove  back  his  steed  on  its  haunches. 

The  success  was  so  unequivocal,  that  Norris  was  at  once  de- 
clared the  victor  l)y  the  judge.  No  applause,  however,  followed 
the  decision,  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  king. 

Norris  dismounted,  and  committing  his  steed  to  the  care  of 
an  esquire,  and  his  lance  to  a  page,  took  off  his  helmet,  and 
advanced  towartls  the  royal  gallery,  near  which  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  were  standing  talking  with  the 
other  dames.  As  Norris  drew  near,  Anne  leaned  over  the  edge 
of  the  gallery,  smiled  at  him  tenderly,  and,  whether  by  design  or 
accident,  let  fall  her  embroidered  handkerchief. 

Norris  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  regarding  her,  as  he  did  ao»  with 
a  glance  of  the  most  passionate  devotion.  A  terrible  gai^ 
however,  was  fixed  on  the  unfortunate  pair  at  that  moment  It 
was  that  of  the  king.  While  Henry  was  careering  in  Scant  of 
the  gallery  to  display  himself  before  Jane  Seymour,  a  tall  monk 
approached  him,  and  said — "  Look  at  Sir  Henry  Norris !" 

Thus  addressed,  Henr^'  raised  his  beaver,  that  he  might  lee 
more  distinctly,  and  beheld  Norris  take  up  the  embroidered 
handkerchief,  which  he  recognised  as  one  that  he  had  given*  ia 
the  early  days  of  his  affection,  to  the  queen. 

The  sight  stung  him  almost  to  madness,  and  he  had  graot 
difficulty  in  repressing  his  choler.  But  if  this  slight  actioi^ 
heightened  to  importance,  as  it  was,  by  the  looks  of  the  partie% 
roused  his  ire,  it  was  nothing  to  what  followed.  Instead  of 
restoring  it  to  the  queen,  Norris,  unconscious  of  the  danger  in 
which  he  stood,  pressed  the  handkerchief  fervently  to  his  lip& 

^^  I  am  hitherto  the  victor  of  the  jousts^"  he  said ;  *^  may  I 
keep  this  as  the  prize  ?" 

Anne  smiled  assent. 

'*  It  is  the  proudest  I  ever  obtained,''  pursued  Norria  And  he 
placed  it  within  his  helmet 
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"  Does  your  majesty  see  that  ?"  cried  the  tall  monk,  who  still 
remained  standing  near  the  king. 

"  Death  of  my  life  1"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  it  is  the  very  hand- 
kerchief I  gave  her  before  our  union  I  I  can  contain  myself  no 
longer,  and  must  perforce  precipitate  matters.  What,  ho  1"  he 
cried,  riding  up  to  that  part  of  the  gallery  where  the  Duke  of 
SuflTolk  was  seated — "  let  the  jousts  be  stopped  1" 

"  Wherefore,  my  dear  liege  T  said  Suffolk.  «  The  Eari  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  are  about  to  run  a  course." 

"  Let  them  be  stopped,  1  say  I"  roared  Henry,  in  a  tone  that 
admitted  of  no  dispute.  And  wheeling  rouna  his  charger,  he 
dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  barriers,  shouting  in  loud,  authori- 
tative accents — "  The  jousts  are  at  an  end  I     Disperse  !*' 

The  utmost  consternation  was  occasioned  by  the  announce- 
ment The  Duke  of  SuflFolk  instantly  quitted  his  seat,  and 
Eressed  through  the  crowd  to  the  king,  who  whispered  a  few 
asty  words  in  his  ear.  Henry  then  calied  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Lord  Clifford,  Wyat,  and  some  others, 
and  bidding  them  attend  him,  prepared  to  quit  the  court  As 
he  passed  the  royal  gallery,  Anne  called  to  him,  in  an  agonized 
voice — 

"  Oh,  Henry !  what  is  the  matter  ? — what  have  I  done  T 

But  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her,  he  dashed 
through  the  Norman  Gate,  galloped  down  the  lower  quadrangle, 
and  quitted  the  castle. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  may  be  imagined.  All  saw  that 
something  extraordinary  and  terrible  had  taken  place,  though 
few  knew  precisely  what  it  was.  Dismay  sat  in  every  coun- 
tenance, and  the  general  anxiety  was  heightened  by  the  agitation 
of  the  queen,  who,  uttering  a  piercing  scream,  fell  back,  and  was 
borne  off  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  her  attendants. 

Unable  to  control  himself  at  the  sight,  Norris  burst  throu^ 
the  guard,  and  rushing  up  the  great  staircase,  soon  gained  l£e 
apartment  to  which  the  queen  had  heen  conveyed.  Owing  to 
the  timely  aid  afforded  her,  she  was  speedily  restored ;  and  the 
first  person  her  eyes  fell  upon  was  her  lover.  At  the  sight  of 
him,  a  glance  of  affection  illumined  her  features,  but  it  was  in- 
stantly changed  into  an  expression  of  alarnu 

At  this  juncture,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  with  Bouchier  and 
a  party  of  halberdiers,  had  entered  the  room,  stepped  up  to  the 
queen,  and  said — 

^^  Will  it  please  you,  madam,  to  retire  to  an  inner  apartment. 
I  grieve  to  say,  you  are  under  arrest" 

"  Arrest !"  exclaimed  Anne ;  "  for  what  crime,  your  grace  T* 

*^  You  are  charged  with  incontinency  towards  the  king's  higb* 
ness,"  replied  Sumilk,  sternly. 

^^  But  I  am  innocent !"  cried  Aime — *'  as  Heaven  shall  judge 
mc,  I  am  innocent!" 

'^  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  prove  yourself  so,  madam,'' 
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said   Suffolk.      "  Sir  Henry   Norris,   your  person  is  likewise 
attached/' 

'^  Then  I  am  lost  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Anne,  distractedly. 

"  Do  not  let  these  false  and  malignant  accusations  alarm  you, 
madam,"  said  Norris.  "  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  will  die 
protesting  your  innocence.'* 

"  Sir  Henry  Norris,"  said  the  duke,  coldly,  "  your  own  im- 
prudence has  brought  about  this  sad  result" 

'*  I  feel  it,"  replied  Norris ;  '^  and  I  deserve  the  worst  punish- 
ment that  can  be  inflicted  upon  me  for  it.  But  I  declare  to  yon, 
— as  I  will  declare  upon  the  rack,  if  I  am  placed  upon  it, — 4hat 
the  queen  is  wholly  innocent.     Let  her  not  suffer  for  my  fiiult" 

"  You  hear  what  Sir  Henry  says,"  cried  Anne ;  "  ana  1  call 
upon  you  to  recollect  the  testimony  he  has  borne." 

*'  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,  madam,"  replied  SuffiilL  "  Your 
majesty  will  have  strict  justice." 

''  Justice  !"  echoed  Anne,  with  a  laugh  of  bitter  incredulity. 
"  Justice  from  Henry  the  Eighth  ?" 

^  Beseech  you,  madam,  do  not  destroy  yourself,"  said  Norris, 
prostrating  himself  before  her.  *'  Recollect  by  whom  you  are 
surrounded.  My  folly  and  madness  have  brought  you  into  this 
strait,  and  I  sincerely  implore  your  pardon  for  it" 

"  You  are  not  to  blame,  Norris,'  said  Anne — "  it  is  fete,  not 
you,  that  has  destroyed  me.  The  hand  that  has  dealt  this  blow 
is  that  of  a  queen  within  the  tomb." 

**  Captain  Bouchier,"  said  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  addressing  that 
officer,  who  stood  near  him,  "  you  will  convey  Sir  Henry  Norris 
to  the  strong-room  in  the  lower  gateway,  whence  he  will  be  re- 
moved to  the  Tower." 

"  Farewell,  for  ever,  Norris  1"  cried  Anne.  "  We  shall  meet 
no  more  on  earth.  In  what  has  fallen  on  me,  I  recoenise  the 
hand  of  retribution.  But  the  same  measure  which  has  been 
meted  to  me  shall  be  dealt  to  others.  I  denounce  Jane  Seymour 
before  Heaven !  She  shall  not  long  retain  the  crown  she  is  about 
to  snatch  jBrom  me  !" 

"  That  imprecation  had  better  have  been  spared,  madam," 
said  the  duke. 

^'  Be  advised,  my  gracious  mistress  I"  cried  Norris ;  **  and  do 
not  let  your  mrief  ana  distraction  place  you  in  the  power  of  your 
enemies.     All  may  yet  go  welL" 

'^  I  denounce  her !"  persisted  Anne,  wholly  disregarding  the 
caution ;  '^  and  I  also  denounce  the  kins.  No  union  of  his  shall 
be  happy,  and  other  blood  than  mine  shall  flow  P 

At  a  sign  from  the  duke,  she  was  here  borne,  half-suffocated 
with  emotion,  to  an  inner  apartment,  while  Norris  was  con- 
veyed by  Bouchier  and  a  company  of  halberdiers  to  the  lower 
gateway,  and  placed  within  the  prison  chamber. 
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Fob  some  hours,  Anne  Boleyn's  attendants  were  alarmed  for  her 
reason,  and  there  seemed  eood  grounds  for  the  apprehenBioD — bo 
wildly  end  incoherently  did  she  talk,  and  80  violently  coniport 
herself — she  who  was  usually  so  gentle — now  weeping  as  it  her 
soul  would  pass  aw^  in  tears  —  now  breaking  into  fearful 
hysterical  laughter.  It  was  a  piteous  sight,  and  deeply  moved 
all  who  witnessed  it.  But  tow^ds  evening  she  became  calmer, 
and  desired  to  be  left  by  hereelf.  Her  wish  being  complied 
with,  she  fell  upon  her  kness,  and  besought  Heaven's  foi^veness 
for  her  manifold  offences. 

"  May  my  earthly  Bufferings,"  she  cried,  "  avail  me  hereafter, 
and  may  my  blood  wash  out  my  guilt !  I  feel  the  enormity  of 
my  oflPence,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  punishment. 
Pardon  me,  oh  I  injured  Catherine — ^pardon  me,  1  implore  thee  I 
Tbou  seest  in  me  the  most  abject,  pitiable  tvoman,  in  the  whol« 
realm  I  Overthrown,  neglected,  despised — about  to  die  a  sbame- 
liil  death — what  wone  can  be&l  me  t    Thine  anguish  was  great. 
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but  it  was  never  sharpened  by  remorse  like  mine.  Oh  !  that  I 
could  live  my  life  over  again  I  I  would  resist  all  the  dazzling 
temptations  I  have  yielded  to — above  all,  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Oh,  that  I  had  resisted  Henry's  lore — his  fitdse  vows — ^his  fatal 
lures  I  Bol  it  is  useless  to  repinew  I  have  acted  wrongfoUj^ — and 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  my  crime.  May  my  tear^  my  penitence, 
my  bloody  operate  as  aa  atonement,  and  {Hrocuie  ne  pmos  from 
the  Mercifiu  Judge  befixre  whom  I  shall  shortly  appearP* 

In  such  prayers  and  lamentations  she  passed  moie  than  an 
hour,  when  ner  attendants  entered  to  xnfi>rm  her  that  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  and  the  Lords  Aodley  and  Cromwell  were  without, 
and  desired  to  see  her.     She  immediately  went  forth  to  thesiL 

'^  We  are  come  to  acquaint  too,  madam,"  said  Suffi)Ik»  **  that 
you  will  be  removed,  at  an  eaiyr  hour  to-morrow  morning,  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  abide  during  the  king's  pleasure." 

**  K  the  kins  will  have  it  so,  my  lords,"  she  replied,  **  I  must 
needs  ffo — but  I  protest  my  innocence,  and  will  protest  it  to  the 
last  I  have  ever  been  a  fiuthful  and  loyal  consort  to  his  high- 
ness, and  though  I  may  not  have  demeaned  myself  to  him  so 
humbly  and  gratefully  as  I  oueht  to  have  done — seeing  how 
much  I  owe  him — ^yet  I  have  lacked  nothing  in  affection  and 
duty.  I  have  had  jealous  fitncies  and  suspicions  of  him,  especially 
of  fate,  and  have  troubled  him  with  them,  but  I  pray  Jhis  for- 
giveness for  my  folly,  which  proceeded  from  too  mucri  regard, 
and  if  I  am  acquitted  of  my  present  charge,  I  will  offend  him 


so  no  more/' 


"  We  will  report  what  you  say  to  the  kinfii^"  rejoined  Suffolk, 
gravely.  "  But  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  his  highness  does  not 
act  on  mere  suspicion ;  the  proofs  of  your  guilt  being  strong 
against  you." 

''  There  can  be  no  such  proo&  I"  cried  Anne,  quickly.  **  Who 
are  my  accusers — and  what  do  they  state  ?" 

*'  1  ou  are  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  king's  life,  and 
dishonouring  his  bed,"  replied  Suffolk,  sternly.  *^  Your  accuaers 
will  appear  in  due  season." 

^'  They  are  base  creatures  suborned  for  the  porpoee  T  cried 
Anne.     "  No  loyal  person  would  so  forswear  himseK" 

"  Time  will  snew  you  who  they  are,  madam/'  said  Sii£R[dk. 
'*  But  having  now  answered  all  your  questions,  I  pray  yon, 
permit  us  to  retire." 

^'  Shall  I  not  see  the  king  before  I  am  taken  to  the  Tower?" 
said  Anne,  upon  whom  the  terror  of  her  situation  rushed  with 
new  force. 

*'  His  highness  has  quitted  the  castle,"  replied  Soffdk,  *<  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  his  return  to-night" 

**  You  tell  me  so  to  deceive  me,'*  cried  Anne.  ^'  Let  me  aee 
him — let  me  throw  myself  at  his  feet.  I  can  convince  him  of 
my  innocence — can  move  him  to  compaasion.  Let  me  see  hi■^ 
I  implore  of  you — ^I  charge  youT 
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'*  I  swear  to  you,  madam,  that  the  king  has  departed  for 
Hampton  Court,   replied  SuiFolk. 

^'  Then  take  me  to  him  there,  under  strong  euard,  or  as 
secretly  as  you  please !"  she  cried,  passionately.  "  I  will  return 
with  you  instantly  if  I  am  unsuccessful." 

"  Were  I  to  comply  with  your  request,  it  would  be  fruitless, 
madam,"  replied  Suffolk ;  **  the  king  would  not  see  you." 

**  Ob,  Suffolk  I"  cried  Anne,  prostrating  herself  before  him, 
'^  I  have  shewn  you  many  kindnesses  in  my  season  of  power, 
and  have  always  stood  your  fiiend  with  the  king.  Do  me  this 
favour  now.  I  will  never  forget  it.  Introduce  me  to  the  king. 
I  am  sure  I  can  move  his  heart,  if  I  can  only  see  him." 

*'  It  would  cost  me  my  head,  madam,"  said  the  duke,  in  an 
inexorable  tone.     "  Rise,  I  pray  you." 

"  You  are  more  cruel  than  the  king,"  said  Anne,  obeying* 
"  And  now,  my  lords,"  she  continued,  with  more  composure  and 
dignity,  "  since  you  refuse  my  last  request,  and  plainly  prove  to 
me  the  sort  of  justice  I  may  expect,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer. 
I  shall  be  ready  to  attend  you  to  the  Tower  to-morrow." 

**  The  barge  will  proceed  an  hour  before  dawn,"  said  Suffolk. 

*^  Must  I  tnen  go  by  water?"  asked  Anne. 

"  Such  are  the  Kings  commands,"  replied  Suffolk. 

**  It  is  no  matter,"  she  rejoined.  **  I  shall  be  ready  when  you 
will,  for  I  shall  not  retire  to  rest  during  the  night." 

Upon  this,  Suffolk  and  the  others  withdrew,  and  Anne  again 
retired  to  the  oratory. 

She  remained  alone,  brooding,  in  a  state  of  indescribable 
anguish,  upon  the  probable  fate  awaiting  her,  when,  all  at  once, 
raising  her  eyes,  she  beheld  a  tall,  dark  figure,  near  the  arras. 

Even  in  the  gloom,  she  recc^ised  Heme  the  Hunter,  and  with 
difficulty  repressed  a  scream. 

"  Be  silent !"  cried  Heme,  with  an  emphatic  gesture.  "  I  am 
come  to  deliver  you." 

Anne  could  not  repress  a  joyful  cry. 

"  Not  so  loud,"  rejoined  Heme,  **  or  you  will  alarm  your 
attendants.     I  will  set  you  free  on  certain  conditions." 

**  Ah  1  conditions  I"  exclaimed  Anne,  recoiling — **  if  they  are 
such  as  will  aflect  my  eternal  welfare,  I  cannot  accept  them." 
You  will  repent  it  when  it  is  too  late,"   replied   Heme* 

Once  removed  to  the  Tower,  I  can  no  longer  aid  you.  My 
power  extends  only  to  the  forest  and  the  castle." 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  the  king  at  Hampton  Court  ?"  said 
Anne. 

^  It  would  be  useless,"  replied  Heme.  '^  I  will  only  do  what 
I  have  stated.  If  you  fly  with  me,  you  can  never  appear  again 
as  Anne  Boleyn.  Sir  rienry  Norris  diall  be  set  free  at  the 
same  time,  and  you  shall  both  dwell  with  me  in  die  forest* 
Come  f" 
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I  cannot  go,''  said  Anne,  holding  back ;  **  it  were  to  fly  to  a 
worse  danger.  I  may  save  my  soul  now,  but  if  I  embrace  your 
offer,  I  am  lost  for  ever." 

Heme  laughed  derisively. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  on  that  score,**  he  said. 

"  I  will  not  trust  you,"  replied  Anne.  ^*  I  have  yielded  to 
temptation  akeady,  and  am  now  paying  the  penalty  ot  it.'* 

"You  are  clinging  to  the  crown,"  said  Heme,  "  because  you 
know  that  by  this  step  you  will  irrecoverably  lose  it.  And  you 
fancy  that  some  change  may  yet  operate  to  your  advantage  with 
the  King.  It  is  a  vain,  delusive  hope.  If  you  leave  this  castle 
for  the  Tower,  you  will  perish  ignominiously  on  the  block." 

**  What  will  be,  must  be  !"  replied  Anne.  "  I  will  not  save 
myself  in  the  way  you  propose." 

•*  Norris  will  say,  and  with  reason,  that  you  love  him  not," 
cried  Heme. 

"  Then  he  will  wrong  me,"  replied  Anne;  "for  I  do  love 
him.  But  of  what  account  were  a  few  years  of  fevered  happiness 
compared  with  endless  torture  !" 

"I  will  befriend  you  in  spite  of  yourself,"  vociferated  Heme, 
seizing  her  arm ;  "  you  shall  go  with  me !" 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Anne,  fiiUing  on  her  knees.  "  Oh, 
Father  of  Mercy  !*'  she  cried,  energetically,  "  deliver  me  from 
this  fiend  r 

"  Take  your  fate,  then!"  rejoined  Heme,  dashing  herfririously 
backwards. 

And  when  her  attendants,  alarmed  by  the  sound,  rushed  into 
the  chamber,  they  found  her  stretched  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of 
insensibility. 


VH. 

HOW  HERNE  APPEARED  TO  HENRT  m  THE  HOIK  PJLEX. 

On  that  same  night,  at  a  late  hour,  a  horseman,  mounted  on  a 
powerful  steed,  entered  the  eastern  side  of  the  Home  Park,  and 
stationed  himself  beneath  the  trees.  He  had  not  been  there 
long,  when  the  casde  clock  tolled  forth  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  ere  the  deep  strokes  died  away,  a  second  horseman  was  seen 
galloping  across  the  moonlit  elade  towards  him. 

**  lias  all  been  done  as  I  directed,  Suffolk  ?"  he  demanded,  as 
the  new  comer  approached  him. 

"  It  has,  my  liege,"  replied  the  duke.  "  The  queen  is  im- 
prisoned within  her  chamoer,  and  will  be  removed,  at  eariy  dawn, 
to  the  Tower." 

'*  You  had  better  start  in  an  hour  from  this  time,"  said  tbe 
king.  **  It  is  a  long  passage  by  water,  and  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
all  chance  of  attempt  at  rescue." 
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**  Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  the  duke.  **  Poor 
soul!  her  grief  was  most  agonizing,  and  I  had  much  ado  to 
maintain  my  composure.  She  implored,  in  the  most  passionate 
manner,  to  be  allowed  to  see  your  highness  before  her  removal, 
I  told  her  it  was  impossible ;  and  that  even  if  you  were  at  the 
castle,  you  would  not  listen  to  her  supplications. 

"  You  did  right,"  rejoined  Henry ;  "  I  will  never  see  her 
more, — not  that  I  fear  bein^  moved  by  her  prayers,  but  that, 
knowing  how  deceitful  and  faithless  she  is,  I  loathe  to  look  upon 
her.  What  is  expressed  upon  the  matter  by  the  household? 
Speak  frankly !'' 

"  Frankly,  then,"  replied  the  duke,  "  your  highnesses  pro- 
ceedings are  regarded  as  harsh  and  unjustifiable.  The  fi;eneral 
opinion  is,  that  you  only  desire  to  remove  Anne  to  make  way 
for  Mistress  Jane  Seymour." 

"  Ha !  they  talk  thus,  do  they  ?"  cried  the  kin^.  *^  I  wiU 
silence  their  saucy  pratine  ere  long.  Tell  all  who  venture 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  that  I  have  long  suspected  the 
queen  of  a  secret  liking  for  Norris,  but  that  I  determined  to 
conceal  my  suspicions  till  I  found  I  had  good  warrant  for  them. 
That  occurred,  as  you  know,  some  weeks  ago.  However,  I 
awaited  a  pretext  for  proceeding  against  them,  and  it  was  fur- 
nished by  their  own  imprudence  to-day.  Convinced  that  some- 
thing would  occur,  I  had  made  my  preparations;  nor  was  I 
deceived.  You  may  add,  also,  that  not  until  my  marriage  is  in- 
validated, Anne's  onsprin^  illegitimatized,  and  herself  beheaded, 
shall  I  consider  the  foul  blot  upon  my  name  removed." 

**  Has  your  majesty  any  further  commands  ?"  said  Suffolk. 
**  I  saw  Norris  in  his  prison  before  I  rode  forth  to  you." 

"  Let  him  be  taken  to  the  Tower,  under  a  strong  escort,  at 
once,"  said  Henry.  '^  Lord  Rochford,  I  suppose,  has  already 
been  removed  there  ?" 

"  He  has,"  replied  the  duke.  **  Shall  I  attend  your  majesty 
to  your  followers  ?" 

"  It  is  needless,"  replied  the  king.  "  They  are  waiting  for 
me,  close  at  hand,  at  the  foot  of  Datchet-bridge.  Farewell,  my 
good  brother ;  look  well  to  your  prisoners.  I  shall  feel  more 
easy  when  Anne  is  safely  lodged  within  the  Tower." 

So  saying,  he  wheeled  round,  and  striking  spurs  into  his  steed*, 
dashed  through  the  trees,  while  the  duke  rode  back  to  the  castle^ 

Henry  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  horseman,  mounted  on 
a  sable  steed,  emerged  from  the  thicket,  and  galloped  up  to  him. 
The  wild  attire  and  antlered  helm  of  this  personage  proclaimed 
the  forest  fiend. 

**  Ah,  thou  here,  demon !"  cried  the  king,  his  lion  nature 
overmastered  by  superstitious  fear  for  a  moment  *^  What  wouldst 
thou?" 

"  You  are  on  the  eve  of  committing  a  great  crime,"  replied 
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Heme;  *'and  I  told  you  that  at  such  times  I  would  alwi^ 
appear  to  you.'* 

'^  To  administer  jusdce  is  not  to  commit  crime,''  rejoined 
the  king.     ^*  Anne  Boleyn  deserves  her  fete*" 

^^  Tbmk  not  to  impose  on  me  as  you  have  imposed  on  Suffolk !" 
cried  Heme,  with  a  derisive  laugh.  *^  I  know  your  motives 
better,  I  know  you  have  no  proof  of  her  guilt,  and  that  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  you  believe  her  innocent  But  you  destroy  her 
because  you  would  wed  Jane  Seymour !  We  shall  meet  again 
ere  long — ho  I  ho !  ho !" 

And  giving  the  rein  to  his  steed,  he  disappeared  among  the 
trees. 


VIIL 

THE  6IONAL  QUN. 

Anke  Boleyn's  arraignment  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
White  Tower,  on  the  16th  of  May,  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  was  created  lord  high  steward  for  the  occasion,  and  twenty- 
six  peers.  The  duke  had  his  seat  under  a  canopy  of  state,  and 
beneath  him  sat  the  Earl  of  Surrey  as  deputy  ean-marshaL 

Notwithstanding  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  defence,  Anne 
was  found  guilty ;  and  having  been  required  to  lay  aside  her 
crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty,  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

On  the  following  day,  she  was  summoned  to  the  archiepiscopal 

Ealace  at  Lambeth,  whither  she  was  privately  conveyed;  and 
or  marriage  with  the  king  was  declared  by  Cranmer  to  be 
null  and  void,  and  to  have  always  been  so.  Death  by  the 
axe  was  the  doom  awarded  to  her  by  the  king,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  execution  was  Friday,  the  19th  of  May,  at  tlie 
hour  of  noon. 

Leaving  the  conduct  of  the  fatal  ceremony  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  orders  to  have  a  signal  gun  fired  fix)m  the 
summit  of  the  White  Tower,  which  was  to  be  answered  from 
various  points,  when  all  was  over,  Henry  repaired  to  Windsor 
Castle  on  the  evening  of  Thursday.  Berore  this,  be  had 
formally  offered  his  hand  to  Jane  Seymour;  and  while  the  un- 
fortunate queen  was  languishing  within  the  Tovrer,  he  was 
basking  in  the  smiles  of  his  new  mistress,  and  counting  the 
hours  till  he  could  make  her  his  own.  On  the  Tuesday  before 
the  execution,  Jane  Seymour  retired  to  her  fiither's  mansiony 
Wolff  Hall,  in  Wiltshire,  where  preparations  were  made  fer  die 
marriage,  which  it  was  arrangea  should  take  place  there  in 
private  on  the  Saturday. 

On  arriving  at  the  castle,  Henry  gave  out  that  he  should  haBt 
on  the  followmg  morning  in  the  Great  F^i  and  retired  to  his 
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cloeeL  But  be  did  not  long  remain  there,  imd  putting  on  the 
garb  of  a  yeoman  of  the  guard,  descended  b;  the  narrow 
fl^ht  of  steps  (already  mentioned  as  occupying  the  same  situation 
as  the  existing  Hundred  Steps)    to  the  town    and  proceeded 


to  the  Garter  where  he  found  several  g  cats  assembled  dis- 
cuss ng  the  afla  rs  of  the  daj  and  Bryan  Bowntance  s  strong  ale 
at  tie  same  time  Amongst  the  number  ^^ere  the  Duke  of 
Sboreditcl  Padd  ngton  Hector  Cutbeard  and  Kit  Coo  At 
tbe  moment  of  the  kings  entrance  tl  ey  were  talkmg  of  the 
approach  ng  execution 

"  Oh !  the  an  ty  of  worldlj  greatness  excla  mcd  Bryan, 
Ufling  up  his  hands.  Only  seven  years  aao  last  Sa  nt  George's 
day,  this  lovely  queen  first  entered  the  castle  with  the  king,  amid 
pomp,  and  splendour,  and  power,  and  with  a  long  life,  apparently, 
of  happiuess  before  her.     And  now  she  is  condemned  to  die!" 

"  But  if  she  has  played  the  king  false,  she  deserves  her  doom  !" 
replied  Sboreditch.  "  I  would  b^ead  my  own  wife  if  she  served 
me  the  same  trick— that  is,  if  I  could." 

"  You  do  right  to  say  '  if  you  could,' "  rejoined  Paddington. 
"  The  beheadmg  a  wite  is  a  royal  privUege,  and  cannot  be  en- 
joyed by  a  subject," 
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^'  Marry,  I  wonder  how  the  king  could  prefer  Mistress  Jane 
Seymour,  for  my  part !"  said  Hector  Cutbeard.  **  To  my  think- 
ing she  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Queen  Anne." 

^^  She  has  a  lovely  blue  eye,  and  a  figure  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,"  returned  Shorcditch.  "  How  say  you,  master  T^  he 
added,  turning  to  the  king.  **  What  think  you  of  Mistress  Jane 
Seymour?" 

"  That  she  is  passably  fair,  friend,"  repUed  Henry. 

"  But  how  as  compared  with  the  late — that  is,  the  present 
queen ;  for,  poor  soul  I  she  has  yet  some  hours  to  live !"  rejoined 
Shoreditch.     "  How,  as  compared  with  her?" 

"  Why,  I  think  Jane  Seymour  the  more  lovely,  undoubtedly," 
replied  Henry.     "  But  I  may  be  prejudiced." 

*'  Not  in  the  least,  friend,  said  Cutbeard*  "  You  but  partake 
of  your  royal  master's  humour.  Jane  Seymour  is  beautmil,  no 
doubt ;  and  so  was  Anne  Boleyn*  Marry  !  we  shall  see  many 
fair  queens  on  the  throne.  The  royal  Henry  has  good  taste  and 
good  management  He  sets  his  subjects  a  rare  example,  and 
shews  them  how  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  wives.  We  shall  all 
divorce,  or  hang  our  spouses,  when  we  get  tired  of  them.  I 
almost  wish  I  was  married  myseli^  that  I  might  try  the  experi- 
ment— ha!  haT 

''  Well,  here's  the  king's  health  T  cried  Shoreditch ;  ^<  and 
wishing  him  as  many  wives  as  he  may  demre.  What  say  you, 
friend  ?''  he  added^  turning  to  Henry.  **  Will  you  not  dlrink 
that  toast?" 

''  That  will  I,"  replied  Henry  ;  «  bat  I  fimcy  dw  king  will  be 
content  for  the  present  with  Mistress  Jane  Seyinour." 

"  For  the  present,  no  doubt,"  said  Hector  Cutbeard ;  **  but 
the  time  will  come — and  ere  long — when  Jane  will  be  as  irk- 
some to  him  as  Anne  is  now." 

^^  Ah  I  God's  death,  knave  !  darest  thou  say  so  ?"  cried  Henry, 
furiously. 

''Why,  I  have  said  nothing  treasonable,  I  lK>pe,''  rejoined 
Cutbeard,  turning  pale.  ^'  I  only  wish  the  king  to  oe  happy  in 
his  own  way ;  and,  as  he  seems  to  delight  in  change  of  wires^  I 
pray  that  he  may  have  it  to  his  heart's  content" 
[\  fair  explanation,"  repUed  Henry,  laughii^. 
Let  me  give  a  health,  my  masters  I"  cried  a  tall  archer,  whom 
no  one  had  hitherto  noticed,  rising  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 
^'  It  is — The  headsman  of  Calais,  and  may  he  do  his  work  featly 
to-morrow !" 

*'  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  a  good  toast,"  cried  Hector  Cutbeard. 

**  Seize  him  who  has  proposed  it!"  cried  the  king,  rising;  ^it 
is  Heme  the  Hunter !" 

*'I  laugh  at  your  threats  here  as  ebewhere,  Harry,**  cried 
Heme.     **  We  shall  meet  to-morrow." 

'*  And  flinging  the  horn-cup  in  the  face  of  the 
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him,  he  sprang  through  an  open  window  at  the  back,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Both  Cutbcard  and  Shoredicch  were  much  alarmed  leat  the 
freedom  of  their  expressions  should  be  taken  in  umbrage  by  the 
king;  but  he  cahned  their  fears  by  bestowing  a  good-humoured 
bulfet  on  the  cheek  of  the  latter  of  them,  and  quitting  the  hostel, 
returned  to  the  castle  by  the  same  way  he  had  left  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  rode  into  the 
Great  Park,  attended  by  a  numerous  train.  His  demeanour  was 
moody  and  stem,  and  a  general  gloom  pervaded  the  commny. 
Keeping  on  tbc  western  side  of  the  park,  the  party  crossed  Cran- 
hourne  Chase ;  but  though  they  encountered  several  fine  herds 
of  deer,  the  king  gave  no  orders  to  uncouple  the  hounds. 

At  last,  they  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  park  where  Sand>pit 
Gate  is  now  situated,  and  pursuing  a  path  bordered  by  noble 


trees,  a  fine  buck  was  suddenly  unharboured,  upon  which  Henry 
gave  orders  to  the  huntsmen  and  others  to  follow  him,  addinfr 
that  he  himself  should  proceed  to  Snow  Hili,  where  they  would 
find  him  an  hour  hence 

All  understood  why  the  king  wi'hcd  to  be  alone,  and  for 
what  purpose  he  was  about  to  repair  to  the  eminence  in  (question. 
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and  therefore,  without  a  word,  the  whole  company  started  off  in 
the  chase. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  rode  slowly  through  the  woods,  often 
pausing  to  listen  to  the  distant  sounds  of  the  hunters,  and  no- 
ticing the  shadows  on  the  greensward  as  they  crew  shorter,  and 
Eroclaimed  the  approach  of  noon.  At  lengtn,  he  arrived  at 
now  Hill,  and  stationed  himself  beneath  the  trees  on  its 
summit. 

From  this  spot  a  magnificent  view  of  the  castle,  towering  over 
its  pomp  of  woods,  now  covered  with  foliage  of  the  most  vivid 
green,  was  commanded.  The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful ; 
the  sky  cloudless ;  and  a  gentle  rain  had  fallen  overnight,  which 
had  tempered  the  air,  and  freshened  the  leaves  and  the  green- 
sward. The  birds  were  singing  blithely  in  the  trees,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  couched  a  herd  of  deer.  All  was  genial  and  de- 
lightful, breathing  of  tenderness  and  peace,  and  calculated  to 
soften  the  most  obdurate  heart. 

The  scene  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  Henry ;  but  a  fierce 
tumult  raged  within  his  breast  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Round 
Tower,  which  was  distinctly  visible,  and  fi^om  which  he  expected 
the  signal,  and  then  tried  to  peer  into  the  far  horizon.  But  he 
could  discern  nothing.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  sun,  and  cast  a 
momentary  gloom  over  the  smiling  landscape.  At  the  same  time, 
Henry's  fancy  was  so  powerfully  excited,  that  he  fancied  he  could 
behold  the  terrible  tragedy  enacting  at  the  Tower. 

*'  She  is  now  issuing  forth  into  the  green  in  the  front  of  Saint 
Peter's  Chapel,"  said  Henry  to  himself  "  I  can  see  her  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  I  were  there.  Ah !  how  beautiful  she  looks — and 
how  she  moves  all  hearts  to  pity.  Suffolk,  Richmond,  Cromwell, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor,  are  there  to  meet  her.  She  takes  leave  of 
her  weeping  attendants — she  mounts  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  firmly 
— she  looks  around,  and  addresses  the  spectators.  How  silent 
they  are,  and  how  clearly  and  musically  her  voice  sounds.  She 
blesses  me  I  I  hear  it — 1  feel  it  here.  Now  she  disrobes  herself, 
and  prepares  for  the  fatal  axe.  It  is  wielded  by  the  skilful  exe- 
cutioner of  Calais,  and  he  is  now  feeling  its  edge.  Now  she 
takes  leave  of  her  dames,  and  bestows  a  parting  gift  on  each. 
Again  she  kneels  and  prays.  She  rises.  The  fatal  moment  is  at 
hand.  Even  now  she  retains  her  courage — she  approaches  the 
block,  and  places  her  head  upon  it.     The  axe  is  raised — ha  I" 

The  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  a  flash  of  fire  from  the 
battlements  of  the  Round  Tower,  followed  by  a  volume  of  smoke, 
and,  in  another  second,  the  deep  boom  of  a  gun  was  heard. 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  flash  was  seen,  a  wild  figure, 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  galloped  from  out  the  wood,  and 
dashed  towards  Henry,  whose  horse  reared  and  plunged  as  he 
passed. 

"  There  spoke  the  death-knell  of  Anne  Boleyn  !**  cried  Heme, 
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regardiag  Henry,  sternly,  and  poicting  to  the  Round  Tower. 
"  The  bloody  deed  is  done,  and  thou  art  &ee  to  wed  once  more. 
Away  to  Wolff  Hall,  and  bring  thy  new  consort  to  Windsor 
CasUe !" 
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BY    MRS.  CORK. 

Bk  blessings  on  thy  thankful  heart. 

Old,  cordial  Gbrmant  ! 
That  bore  the  minstrel  to  his  grave 

Like  one  of  high  degree ; 
A  multitude  of  thousands,  join  d 

In  one  expanse  of  heart, 
Embracing  with  a  common  love 

The  artist  and  the  art. 

No  herald  pompously  proclaimed 

The  titles  of  the  dead,— 
No  hanners  to  the  summer  sky 

Their  blazon*d  mockeries  shed ; — 
The  name  that  ran  from  lip  to  lip, 

With  grieving  "  deep,  not  loud," 
Was  one  by  God  s  own  master-will 

Distinguish^  from  the  crowd — 

One  giffced  with  a  priceless  pow«r 

To  cheer  the  careworn  breast — 
Beguile  the  toilsman  to  his  task — 

The  infant  to  its  rest. 
WTierever  Joy  was  jojIiiUest, 

Ilis  strains  were  on  the  air ; 
And  aged  hearts  grew  young  to  hear. 

And  youthful  cneeks  grew  fiur. 

£*en  such,  of  yore,  old  Fsauxmiob! 

The  guerdon  of  tliy  strain, — 
Borne  to  the  grare  in  triumph  by 

The  maidens  of  Almaink. 
Oh !  cherish *d  by  such  genial  lore, 

The  germs  of  soul  enaod; 
And  Genius  bears  its  bwssoins  in 

The  heart-shine  of  the  land  I 

In  Jewish,  shrewish,  Engijiiid, 

Such  wannth  will  never  be ! — 
The  money-changers  have  defiled 

Her  Temple's  sanctuary. 
The  gifted  one  whose  spirit  sheds 

On  her  its  kindling  rays, 
Is  held  an  hireling,  whom  her  coin 

Sufficiently  repays ! 

And  when  from  his  exhausted  soul 

The  fire  of  youth  is  gone. 
She  drops  her  dole  into  his  cap, 

And  coldly  passes  on. 
"  Was  not  his  zealous  service  due 

To  one  of  her  deme  P" — 
Oh  I  blessings  on  thy  thankful  heart, 

Old,  cordial  Germ  ant  ! 
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A    MIDNIGHT    STORY. 

BY    MISS    SKELTON. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and  bright  moonlight,  as  I  rode  across 
the  common,  in  the  direction  of  my  father's  house ;  I  had  been  dining 

with  Sir  Gregory  Mallet,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  W .     I  had 

somewhat  outstayed  my  usual  time  of  returning  home,  and,  anxious  to 
reach  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  knowing  my  road  well,  I  took  the 
shortest  cut  across  the  moor ;  this  was  a  bridle-path,  leading  directly 
under  the  gibbet  where  the  murderer  hung  in  chains.  The  bones 
were  those  of  one  who  had  once  been  in  a  respectable  line  of  li£e, 
having,  for  many  years,  tenanted  a  farm  on  my  father's  estate;  he  bad, 
however,  fallen  into  wild  courses,  and  in  the  year  '45  had  suddenly 
disappeared,  it  was  supposed,  to  join  the  Pretender.  Nor  was  he 
again  heard  of,  until  a  murder,  accompanied  with  robbery,  having  taken 
place  on  the  highway  adjoining  the  common,  strict  search  was  made 

for  the  criminal,  who  was  discovered  lurking  in  the  suburbs  of  W : 

the  watch  and  purse  of  the  murdered  gentleman  were  found  in  his  pos- 
session; he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Before  his  execution, he  discovered  himself  to  be  our  late  tenant,  and 
received  permission  to  send  for  his  only  brother  (my  father's  steward), 
and  bid  him  farewelL 

Our  steward  was  a  strange  character,  though  much  respected  and 
beloved  by  my  father.  lie  had  long  been  suspected  of  an  attachmoit 
to  the  losing  cause.  He  and  his  brother  were  the  last  of  an  old  and 
respectable  family,  the  members  of  which  had  lost  their  substance 
during  the  civil  wars,  by  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  He 
was  of  a  gloomy,  reserved  turn  of  mind — singularly  handsome  in  face, 
and  almost  gigantic  in  stature — but  he  wanted  urbanity  of  manner  and 
goodness  of  expression. 

Notwithstanding  the  guilt  of  his  brother  and  the  rumours  of  his  own 
connexion  with  the  rebels,  my  father  continued  to  retain  him  in  bis 
service,  and  to  entrust  him  implicitly  with  all  his  affairs. 

About  a  month  after  the  execution,  our  steward  died — some  said,  by 
his  own  hand;  but  my  father  would  not  allow  of  this  interpretation,  and 
gave  out  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  All  /  know 
upon  the  subject  is,  that  going  one  evening  into  the  room  where  the 
corpse  was  laid,  during  the  absence  of  the  watcher  I  raised  the  napkin 
from  the  face,  and  saw,  that  though  the  features  still  retained  their 
beauty  of  outhne  and  pride  of  expression,  the  complexion,  naturally 
dark,  had  become  quite  black  in  colour 

I  rode  at  a  sharp  pace,  but  as  I  neared  the  gibbet,  I  heard  footsteps 
behind  me,  and  just  as  I  came  beneath  it,  a  tall  man  strode  to  my  side, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  my  bridle. 

"  You  have  ridden  fast !"  he  said ;  "  but  I  think  I  am  in  tinie." 
My  horse  stopped  instantly,  trembling  in  every  limb;  I  urged  with 
whip  and  spur,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  pass  the  gibbet;  the 
man  had  uiken  his  hand  from  the  rein  the  moment  the  horse  ceased  to 
move.  He  carried  across  his  shoulder  a  staff,  to  the  end  of  which  was 
attached  an  iron  hook;  with  this  instrument  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
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engage  the  corpse  from  the  gibbet.  My  bloocl  froze  in  my  veins  as  I 
recognised  the  bold  profile  and  bUick  complexion  of  my  father's  late 
steward.  "  You  jieed  not  urge  your  horse — I  have  need  of  him  to- 
night;" and  as  he  spoke,  the  Ixnly  fell  from  the  tree;  he  received  it, 
chains  and  all,  in  his  arms  I     "  Dismount  I"  he  said. 

"Dismount  I — never  I"  And  I  raised  my  heavy  riding-whip,  and 
struck  with  all  my  force  at  the  black  face  of  the  steward;  the  blow 
passed  through  air,  and  fell  hannlessly  upon  the  chains  round  the 
felon,  and  I,  deprived  of  sense  by  some  invisible  power,  fell  forwards 
from  my  saddle. 

When  I  recovered  myself,  it  was  broad  daylight ;  I  was  lying  be- 
neath the  gibbet,  the  corpse  swung  slowly  in  the  wind  above  my  head, 
but  my  horse  was  gone.  I  arose,  and  walked  quickly  home.  As  I 
reached  the  gates,  I  met  two  of  my  father's  servants,  coming  in  search 
of  me  :  they  had  found  my  hors(».  fastened  to  the  stable-door,  and 
bearing  marks  of  having  been  hard  ridd(»n. 

In  answer  to  their  inquiries,  I  made  some  excuse  of  his  having 
stumbled  and  thrown  me,  and  that  I  liad  been  stunned  by  the  £UL 
Charging  them  not  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  my  father,  1  entered 
the  hall.  I  told  my  story  to  none  of  my  family;  but  immediately  after 
breakfast,  I  proceeded  to  Chester  House,  to  inform  my  friend,  Greorge 
Chester,  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  night. 

George  Chester  was  as  brave,  as  handsome,  as  gallant,  and  as  true  a 
friend,  as  ever  troil  this  earth.  We  were  sworn  brothers  in  love,  and 
hoped  soon  to  be  brothers  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties;  for  George 
was  already  engaged  to  my  b(*autiful  sister  Rebecca,  and  I  was  paying 
assiduous  court  to  the  gentle  Mary  Chester. 

George  laughe<l  heartily  at  my  story.  "  Come,  come,  Tom,  you 
have  been  dreaming:  confess  you  were  a  little  elevated  by  Sir  Gre- 
gory's claret,  and  would  fain  make  some  creditable  excuse  for  your 
tumble  from  Brown  Robin." 

"  George,"  I  said,  "  you  love  a  jest;  but  this  is  none.  Will  you 
ride  with  me  to-morrow  night,  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same 
direction?" 

"  That  will  I,  most  valiant  Tom,"  laughed  G«)rge;  "  and  if  this 
black  man  be  civil,  I  will  ask  him  to  supper." 

"  George,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "  you  will  not  laugh  in  this  way  at  this 
time  to-morrow." 

This  redoubled  his  mirth:  however,  he  promised  to  keep  my  adven- 
ture secret.  We  agreed  to  dine  together  at  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
to  pass  across  the  moor  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  the  same  hour,  as 
I  had  done  the  night  previous. 

Accordingly,  twelve  o'clock  found  us  turning  from  the  highway  on 
to  the  path  over  the  common:  before  doing  so,  we  looked  searchingly 
in  every  direction,  but  saw  signs  of  nothing  living;  yet  we  had  not 
been  upon  the  moor  one  minute,  when,  on  again  looking  back,  we  per* 
ceived  a  tall  bhick  figure  following  us,  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  king 
staff. 

"  There  he  is,  George,  with  the  identical  hook  I" 

**  There  surely  is  some  one,  Tom!  Now  let  us  give  him  some  ex- 
ercise;" and  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses. 

Five  minutes  at  a  hand-gallop  brought  us  to  the  gibbet;  but  the 
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black  man  was  there  as  soon,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Chester's  rein, 
he  said, — "  You  ride  hard,  gentlemen!  but  I  think  I  am  in  time."    ' 

"  We  ride  apace,  old  boy;  but  you  fly." 

"  Mr.  Chester,  I  shall  want  your  horse,"  said  the  man,  as  he  com- 
menced the  work  of  hooking  down  the  corpse. 

Greorge  laughed  scornfully.     "  Shall  /  walk,  that  you  may  ride?" 

"Nay,  then,  ride  also,  if  you  will!"  And  the  man,  as  he  said  these 
words,  strove  to  lift  the  body  (which  had  fallen  into  his  arms)  on  the 
horse  before  George  Chester. 

Greorge  drew  his  pistol,  and  fired  right  in  the  steward's  face.  My 
horse,  frightened  by  the  repoi%  fled  across  the  common;  in  a  few 
moments,  I  had  reined  him  in  and  returned  to  the  gibbet,  beneath 
which  I  found  my  friend  extended,  senseless — the  man,  the  body, 
and  the  horse,  were  gone  ! 

Some  time  elapsed  before  George  recovered  his  consciousness;  when 
he  did  so,  I  could  not  induce  him  to  proceed  home:  he  would  wait  and 
see  the  return  of  the  body,  for  we  doubted  not  it  would  return.  We 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  beneath  the  gibbet  for  some  hours,  and 
then  seated  ourselves  on  the  grass,  and  leaned  against  its  foot,  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  to  the  right  and  the  left.  We  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion until  the  first  streaks  of  dawn,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  low 
neigh  from  my  horse  (whom  I  held  by  the  bridle),  and  a  slight  noise 
of  chains  behind ; — both  rose  at  once —  the  corpse  was  swinging 
violently  overhead,  as  if  from  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  jerk.  Greorge's 
horse,  all  reeking  with  swe^t  and  foam,  stood  close  behind  him  ;  but 
the  black  man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ! 

As  we  rode  slowly  home,  we  agreed  to  tell  no  one  of  our  enterprise, 
and  to  pursue  it  on  the  following  evening. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  went  secretly  to  a  priest  in  the  town  of 

W ,  a  priest  of  the  old  faith,  and  we  asked  him  for  a  chai*m  to 

charm  evil  spirits  from  the  corpse  of  one  who  died  in  sin,  and  holy 
water  to  preserve  the  watchers  from  the  assaults  of  the  fiend;  we  ob- 
tained what  we  desired,  and  when  evening  fell,  we  proceeded  to  the 
gibbet  on  the  common. 

We  first  sprinkled  ourselves,  our  horses,  and  their  furniture,  plen- 
tifully with  the  holy  water;  we  performed  the  same  operation  on  the 
corpse  and  the  gibbet,  and  in  addition,  George  climbed  the  latter,  and 
att^iched  the  chain  securely  to  the  neck  of  the  felon. 

We  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  again,  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  we 
entered  on  the  moor,  and  again,  on  looking  back,  we  saw  the  blac^ 
man,  and  again  he  overtook  us,  and  again,  laying  his  hand  on  George's 
rein,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you  ride  hai*d!  but  I  think  I  am  in  time- 
but  how  is  this  ?"  for  he  found  he  could  not  check  the  horse. 

We  drew  up  by  the  gibbet,  and  watched  his  proceedings:  his  face 
was  full  of  rage;  he  tried,  ineffectually,  to  lower  the  corpse.  It  was  a 
frightful  sight ;  the  black  man  pushed  and  hooked  with  all  his  strength, 
the  whole  gibbet  shook  with  his  efforts,  but  the  corpse  remained  im- 
movable. 

"  Good  night,  old  boy!"  shouted  Chester.  "  Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  have 
met  your  match,  I  think." 

The  black  man  turned  to  Chester;  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  him, 
with  a  slow,  yet  angry  motion,  and  muttered, — "  We  shall  meet  again." 
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*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  old  fellow;  any  dvilitj  I  can  sheir  joa,  praj 
command.  If  not  engaged,  will  jou  sup  with  as  to-night?— or  will  jou 
borrow  my  roan  hunter,  and  ride  with  us  to  cover  to-morrow?** 

"  I  wiU  borrow  your  roan  hunter,  but  not  to-morrow.  Fear  me  not; 
we  shall  meet  again."     And  he  was  gone. 

As  Greorge  and  I  rode  home,  we  agreed  to  name  our  adventure  to 
no  one,  not  even  to  our  loves,  and  to  take  notes  of  the  whole  affair. 

About  a  month  after  these  oeciurences,  we  rode  together  to  cover; 
it  was  the  last  day  we  should  hunt  that  season.  Greorge  was  in 
high  spirits,  for  the  beautiful  Rebecca  had  at  last  named  the  period  for 
their  marriage.  I,  too,  was  happy,  for  Mary  had  half-promised  to 
make  it  a  double  wedding.     Greorge  talked  about  the  black  man. 

*^  He  must  make  haste,  if  he  wishes  to  ride  my  roan  hunter  this 
season." 

**  George,  George,  don't  jest  on  that  subject**  But  George  only 
laughed. 

We  had  a  gallant  run,  towards  the  close  of  which  we  found  obt- 
selves  leading  the  field  with  one  other  rider  (a  stranger  on  a  roan 
horse)  over  a  break-neck  country. 

The  stranger  took  the  sliortest  cuts  after  the  hounds,  and  we  felt 
bound  to  follow  wherever  he  dared  to  lead.  So  we  dashed  over 
many  a  rugged  bank,  and  took  many  a  desperate  leap,  until  at  last  we 
came  to  ground  nearly  level,  but  rising  from  us  in  a  gentle  skqpe.  The 
stranger  led,  Greorge  and  I  rode  abreast. 

We  gained  the  summit  of  this  gentle  slope, '  and  then  we  saw  oar 
danger:  we  were  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  some  thirty  feet  in 
height;  but  so  sudden  was  the  descent,  we  saw  it  not  till  too  late. 
Over  went  the  stranger,  and  as  his  figure  stood  for  the  moment  dear  and 
defined  against  the  open  sky,  I  saw  the  features,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  the  long  staff  in  liis  hand. 

George  leaped  down  the  precipice.  I  checked  my  horse,  but  it  was 
too  late;  he  fell  over,  flinging  me  from  the  saddle.  As  I  fell,  I  aaw 
George's  horse  fly  wildly  away,  George  himself  lying  pale  and  bleeding, 
while  the  black  huntsman,  the  dogs,  and  the  fox,  went  gallantly  op  the 
opposite  ascent — I  saw  no  more.  When  I  came  to  my  senses,  they 
were  bearing  me  through  my  father's  gate,  and  on  a  litter  by  mj  aide 
lay  my  fiiend. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  my  horse  was  killed  by  the  fall,  that  George 
had  never  moved  after  he  had  been  first  found,  and  that  none  of  the 
field  had  seen  the  black  huntsman,  though  the  roan  hunter  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  stable,  hard-ridden,  and  left  at  the  gate  in  an 
almost  djdng  state. 

Rebecca  died  within  the  year,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  waa 
able^  spite  of  the  tender  nursing  of  my  gentle  Mary,  to  stir  from  mj 
couch  of  pain.  I  have  been,  as  you  know,  a  cripple  all  my  life,  bnt 
I  have  been  happy  with  my  beloved  Mary.  I  gave  R^)ecca  and 
poor  Greorge  a  spl^did  tomb  in  our  parish  church.  As  for  the  fekm, 
I  procured  leave  to  bury  his  body  in  consecrated  ground,  and  the  gibbet 
was  removed. 
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ELSBETH     OF     CALW. 

{From  the  Oerman  ^  Ouitav  Schwab,) 


BT  JOHN  OXXVFOBD. 


**  Girl,  thou  hast  loved  a  menial  base* 
Girl,  thou  hast  shamed  mj  noble  race, 
Tet  none  shall  e'er  the  wound  diseorer, 
For  in  the  dungeon  pines  thy  loyer." 

Said  Elsbeth,  ^  Lowly  is  his  race, 
Yet  is  his  soul  above  disgrace. 

In  battle  nobly  has  he  borne  him ; 

So,  dearest  father,  do  not  scorn  him." 

•*  Soon  shall  he  die" — ^the  Count  replied, 
**  And  thou  shalt  be  the  noble's  bride; 
Quick  to  betroth  thee  must  I  hasten. 
E'er  scandal  on  our  name  shall  fSasten. 

**  This,  Elsbeth,  is  the  dungeon-key, 
Take  it,  weak  girl,  I  giye  it  thee ; 
To  thee  alone  can  I  confide  it. 
From  all  my  servants  would  I  hide  it. 

**  Yet,  Elsbeth,  thou  must  swear  to  this, 
That  by  thy  hope  of  heavenly  bliss, 
Nor  iijfl[ht  nor  food  thou  wilt  afford  him. 
Nor  flight  by  horse  or  foot  accord  him." 

She  takes  the  key,  entranced  she  stands. 

As  though  all  heav*n  were  in  her  hands ; 

Her  glance  to  yonder  door  is  stealing, 

She  speaks  the  words, — her  mind  is 

reeling. 

Content,  the  Count  his  horse  bestrides. 
And  with  his  vassals  off  he  rides: 
In  dust  the  train  is  disappearing. 
The  tramp  of  steeds  is  out  dT  hearing. 

And  now  the  maiden  stood  alone. 
The  golden  sun  upon  her  shone ; 
Heav'n,  as  if  truth  and  love  defending, 
Its  deep  blue  arch  was  o'er  her  bending. 

Haste,  haste,  to  yonder  tow'r  on  high ! 
How  in  the  breeze  her  garments  fly  I 
The  wind,  it  seems,  is  whispering  near 

her, 
Asks,  'When  to  freedom  it  may  bear 
her. 

Now  from  the  door  she  looks  below. 
She  sees  the  world  in  sunshine  glow, 

Sees  walls  and  forts  their  summits 
raising. 

And  feels  a  thrill  of  hope  while  ganng. 


Now  wishfully  her  arms  are  spread. 
And  now  she  lets  them  fall  with  dread ; 
On  the  iaint  ear  a  sound  is  breaking, 
For  at  the  door  the  maid  ia  speaking. 

**  Oh  Godfrey,  Godfrey,  ever  dear, 
I  come — I  come — ^the  key  I  bear. 

Belov'd,  I  can  descend  to  see  thee ; 

But  yet,  alas !  I  may  not  firec  thee." 

"  Oh,  dearest,  if  the  key  be  thine. 
Bid  light  within  my  dongeon  ahine; 
Haste,  to  my  lips  re^eshment  brining. 
For  hunger  to  my  throat  is  dinging." 


"  Nay,  nay,  my  vow  forbids  me,  love — 
My  vow  by  hope  of  joy  above; 
Nor  food  nor  drink  may  I  afford  thee, 
Nor  light  nor  liberty  accord  thee." 

**  Then  lady,  lady,  leave  this  place. 
Nor  gaze  upon  my  dying  face ; 
Why  should  thy  heart  in  vain   be 

broken  ?"— 
With  failing  voice  these  words  are 
spoken. 

Now  joyously  she  speaks  again — 
**  No,  I  have  not  the  key  in  vain : 

Thouc^h  life  and  freedom  are  denied 
thee, 

'Tis  left  for  me  to  die  beside  thee." 

Loud  rin^  the  key,  the  portal  creaks. 
And  daylight  on  the  dungeon  breaks. 
Upon  his  pallid  features  shining —  ^ 
At  once  her  arms   are   round  him 
twining. 

Oh,  yes — ^those  loving  arms  enfold, 
A  body,  which  as  deiUh  is  cold  : 
He  feeds  on  kisses  warmly  glowing. 
He  drinks  her  tears,  in  torrents  flowmg. 

His  roirit  now  has  fled  content. 
The  bond  that  held  her  soul  is  rent; 
The  heart  fW>m  all  its  pains  retreating. 
Upon  his  breast  ia  wildly  beating. 

The  dust  is  rising  in  a  clood. 
The  horse's  hooft  again  are  loud ; 

The  Count,  with  all  his  men  appearing,. 

The  bridal  ring  u  prondly  bearing. 
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COUSIN  EMILY. 

BT     CHARLES     W.    BROOKS. 
PART    II. 

My  foui'th  visit — it  was  my  last — ^was  prefaced  by  a  slight  circum- 
stance, to  which  I  paid  no  attention  until  subsequent  events  caused 
nie  to  reconsider  every  link  in  their  chain.  I  wrote  from  Oxford  to 
tinnounce  my  coming;  and,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  I  addressed  my 
letter  to  my  little  friend  Louisa,  who  could  not,  of  course,  trace  even  a 
syllable  of  its  contents,  but  in  whose  name  her  mother  had  sometimes 
been  accustomed  to  reply.  I  thought  no  more  of  the  trifliDg  playful- 
ness, until  the  answer  came,  written  by  Algernon  himself.  His  in- 
vitation was  warm  as  usual,  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  following  postscript 
was  added: — 

"  fVhi/  do  you  write  to  one  iri  every  respect  so  far  beneath  you  P 

I  was  much  amused  with  this  curious  piece  of  didactic  remonstrance, 
and  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  Rectory.  Algernon  came  out  to  meet 
me,  and  seemed  anxious  to  speak  to  me  before  any  of  the  servants 
should  approach.  He  gave  hasty  orders  for  the  care  of  my  travelling- 
1)oxes,  and  then,  taking  my  arm,  begged  me  to  walk  with  him  into 
the  garden.  I  pleaded  that  I  ought  iirst  to  speak  to  Emily,  but  he 
made  some  plausible  excuse,  and  led  me  through  a  shrubbery.  Sud- 
denly turning  upon  me,  he  said  in  a  strange,  luirsh  voice — 

"  This  is  an  odd  affair — is  it  not  ?" 

"  What  is? — ^what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Ah  I — true,  true, — you  haven't  heard  !  "Why,  we've  lost  y^^ss 
Tarke." 

"  Good  heavens !  you  don't  mean — ^you  can't  mean  Louisa?"  I  said. 

'^  Ay,  I  mean  her!"  he  replied,  contorting  Ids  mouth  into  a  frightful 
smile. 

"  \Vliat! — dead!  I  am — why  not  have  told  me — ^why  did  you 
allow  me  to  intrude  on  you?"  I  gasped  out,  hardly  knowing  whedier 
to  express  astonishment  or  sympathy,  so  strange  was  his  manner. 

"  No  intrusion — no  intrusion!"  he  cried,  in  a  high,  but  husky  voice, 
— "no  intrusion  at  all.  No— and  she's  not  dead  either — that's  the 
best  of  it,  as  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Lost,  and  not  dead,  Mr.  Parke!  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  mc  what 
all  this  means!" 

"  /  tell  you! — /.'"  said  he,  very  coldly,  but,  instantly  altering  bis 
manner,  said,  "  I  am  wrong — ^you  are  my  guest.  At  dinner,  then,  if 
you  please,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  question  yoa 
may  ask."  He  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  actually  ran  from  me.  I 
ivas  too  much  stupified  to  follow  him  for  some  momentSy  but  whea  I 
did,  I  believe  my  pace  was  as  rapid  as  his  own.  A  domestic,  howeTer, 
.appeared  at  the  end  of  the  shrubbery,  and  stopped  me. 

"  Oh,  sir!  we  suppose  master  Ims  told  you  something?^ 

"  Yes,  yes,  Anderson;  Miss  Louisa — ^lie  says  she  is  lost.  What  is 
it  aU?— quick!" 

"It's  all  true,  sir — she  is  lost,  and  the  grief  has  turned  master'aheid.'* 

^^  Grief  f  I  repeated,  in  much  perplexity.  I  proceeded  to  qnestioii  the 
servant,  who  told  me  tliat,  about  five  days  before,  and  in  the  midile  of 
the  afternoon,  Louisa  had  disappeared.  The  instant  she  waa  miflMd^ 
the  closest  search.  V7«g&  c;ommenced,  and  every  nook  and  comer  of  die 
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house  visited.  It  was  of  course  supposed  that  she  had  strayed  into 
some  of  the  unused  apartments,  access  to  which,  however,  had  beea 
usually  prevented  since  the  children  had  been  old  enough  to  wander. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  to  one  floor  only  could  the  child 
have  gained  admission,  the  doors  leading  to  the  other  floors  being  all 
locked,  and  the  keys  being  actually  hanging  in  Algernon's  study. 
That  floor  had  been  searched  until  the  searchers  were  weary;  shout- 
ing, calling,  even  firing  a  pistol,  had  been  tried,  on  the  chance  of 
Louisa's  having  fallen  asleep  in  some  mysterious  comer.  All  was  in 
vain.  The  researches  outside  the  house  had  been  equally  useless. 
Gates,  neither  over  nor  under  which  a  child  could  climb  nor  crawl,  cut 
off  all  egress  from  the  garden,  and  it  was  proved  that  they  had  not  been 
opened.  No  gipsies  or  other  suspicious  persons  had  approached  the 
house ;  and  the  agonizing  conclusion  to  all  exertions  was,  that  Louisa 
was  lost.  I  found,  upon  questioning  Anderson  further,  that  Mr.  Parke 
had  led  the  servants  on  their  quest,  and  had  been  as  energetic  in  his 
pursuit  as  it  became  a  father  to  be  in  so  dreadful  an  emergency. 
Had  the  domestics  no  conjectures  of  any  kind?  Anderson  said  they 
had  none.     And  Mrs.  Parke? 

I  entered  the  house,  and  in  the  drawing-room  I  found  Emily — ^but 
how  changed  from  the  sunsliiny  being  I  had  left  her  a  few  weeks 
before!  She  was  pale  as  ashes,  and  her  beautiful  black  hair  hung 
wildly  about  her  face.  She  was  obviously  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  terror.  In  her  arms  she  held  her  son,  of  whom  she  appeared 
resolved  not  to  relinquish  her  hold  for  a  moment.  On  my  entrance, 
she  glanced  nervously  round,  and  Instead  of  rising  or  speaking,  she 
clasped  the  child  convulsively  to  her  breast,  and  looked  in  my  face 
with  such  a  piteous  expression,  that  I  turned  in  pain  from  her  gaze. 

"I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come!"  she  murmured,  the  tears 
rolling  fast  from  her  eyes. 

A  terrible  thought  came  over  me  at  that  moment,  but  I  indignantly 
rejected  it.  Algernon  entered  hastily,  and  again  I  saw  that  con- 
vulsive clasping  of  the  child  by  the  mother.  He  spoke  with  his  usual 
cordiality,  and  invited  me  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  dressing.  I 
assented  ;  and  he  conducted  me  to  my  apartment,  —  apparently  re- 
solved not  to  leave  me  for  a  moment.  This  constant  attendance  he 
pursued  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  vigilantly  preventing  my  holding 
conversation  with  Emily,  who  indeed  sat  through  the  long  hours  in  a 
state  of  comparative  stupor,  but  never  for  one  instant  parting  with 
the  child.  As  night  drew  on,  that  terrible  thought  returned;  and  at 
length  its  pressure  became  unbearable.  I  pleaded  indisposition,  and 
begged  leave  to  go  early  to  rest.  Algernon  followed  me  to  my  room; 
and  as  I  went  in,  I  observed  that  the  key  was  outside  the  door.  I 
took  it  quietly  from  the  lock,  and  into  the  room.  Parke  watched  my 
movement,  but  made  no  remark,  and  speedily  left  me,  to  solitude — 
and  that  thought. 

I  now  had  leisure  to  weigh  the  occurrences  of  the  day;  and  as  I  did 
so,  my  mind  underwent  alternate  visitations  of  stupifying  bewilderment 
and  of  harrowing  excitement.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more 
than  a  rapid  detail  of  what  followed.  I  listened  until  I  heard  the  door 
of  Algernon's  bed-room  close,  and  the  lock  turn.  Knowing  that  he 
had  then  retired  for  the  night,  I  stole  softly  down  to  the  apartment 
occupied  by  Anderson.  In  reply  to  my  whisper,  he  opened  the  door^ 
and  seemed  relieved  by  finding  that  I  was  his  visitor. 
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'^  Anderson,"  I  said,  ^'  get  me  those  keys  which  jou  said  hung  in 
your  mastcr*a  study." 

He  looked  startled;  but  promised  to  do  so,  and  to  bring  them  to  my 
room.  I  returned  as  softly  as  i>ossible,  and  waited  his  arrivaL  In  a 
few  minutes  he  came  to  the  door. 

"  Sir,  they  are  not  there  wom>." 

My  sensations  now  became  maddening;  I  paced  the  room  furiously, 
and  at  length  sat  down  on  the  bed  in  a  state  of  positive  fever.  The 
house  was  still  as  the  tomb,  and  the  only  sound  I  heard  was  the  deep 
tone  of  the  church  clock,  wliich  struck  at  long  intervals.  My  frenzied 
restlessness  finally  urged  me  to  go  and  seek  the  keys  for  myself,  and 
taking  the  candle,  I  stepped  stealthily  forth  for  that  purpose.  As  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  was  peering  tlu-ough  the  darkness  in 
ijuest  of  the  study-door,  one  long  and  frightful  scream  rang  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  house.  I  rushed  up  the  stairs  like  a  guilty  thin^ 
and  at  tlie  first  turning  I  suddenly  encountered  ^ygernou.  lie  was 
half-dressed,  and  held  a  light. 

"  In  God's  name,  tell  me  whase  scream  was  that!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  he  said,     "  H ,  do  you  ever  read  the  Bible?* 

"  Sometimes — sometimes;  but  that  scream!" 

"  Have  you  ever  read,"  he  asked,  very  sternly,  "  the  fearful  Book 
with  which  it  ends — the  Book  of  Revelations?" 

"  I  have,"  said  I ;  "  but,  Mr.  Parke,  I  insist  iii>on  knowing " 

"  Do  you  remember  what  is  said  there  about  the  Bottomless  Pit 
being  opened  for  a  little  while? — the  Bottomless  Pit — ha!  ha!"  And 
he  rushed  from  me,  and  entei*ed  his  own  room,  double-locking  the  door. 

I,  too,  returned  to  my  apartment,  and  watched  intently.  But  tliere 
was  no  further  alarm,  and  at  last  the  blessed  morning  came;  never 
was  it  so  welcome.  As  tlic  light  began  to  render  objects  half  visible, 
there  came  a  low  tap  at  my  door.     It  was  Anderson. 

"  Sir,"  he  Siiid,  in  faltering  accents,  "  I  thought  I  would  go  again 
and  search  for  the  keys,  and  they  were  there.  I  will  swear,  sir,  that 
they  have  been  replaced  since  midnight.     They  are  here,  sir." 

I  snatched  them  from  him,  and  motioned  him  to  follow  me.  The 
light  was  now  coming  fast  upon  us,  as  I  unlocked  the  door  leading  to 
tlie  unused  apartments  on  the  fioor  on  which  I  stood.  Need  I  weary 
you  by  saying,  that  ]>erhaps  sucli  a  search  was  never  made  for  con- 
cealed gold  or  escaped  captive  as  that  I  made  through  those  di-eary 
rooms,  and  those  above  them.  There  was  yet  a  third  floor  to  search; 
and  through  that  third  fioor  I  searched  in  like  manner,  and  in  vain. 
I  hardly  knew,  indeed,  what  I  was  expecting  to  discover. 

We  were  standing  in  a  large  and  low-roofed  room,  lighted  by  a 
single  window,  and  entirely  empty.  It  was  the  last  room,  as  we  be- 
lieved, on  the  upper  floor.  I  have  said  that  the  house  was  a  very  lofty 
one;  and  as  I  stood  at  the  window  I  was  struck  l^  its  distanoe  from 
the  ground  below.  I  turned  away,  and  the  next  moment  one  of  my 
dogs  came  leaping  into  the  room,  manifesting  the  utmost  joy  at  seeing 
me.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  put  him  in  quest  of  a  aoent — and« 
wild  as  was  the  idea,  in  the  excited  state  of  my  feelings,  I  made  hun 
the  necessary  signal.  In  an  instant  he  was  at  work,  sniffing  in  aU  the 
delighted  energy  of  his  race.  Twice  he  crossed  the  room,  and  twice 
recrossed  it,  and  returned  to  my  feet,  as  if  wondering  at  the  new  tMk 
I  had  set  him.  I  fia;w  that  he  could  discover  nothings  and  waa  about 
to  retire,  when  the  &0|^  u\X«t^  ^  ^^  «3&ii  ^Sbm^  to  me  in  irti*^^***^ 
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terror.  What  he  saw  or  felt  I  know  not  to  this  hour;  but  I  believe 
thai  there  are  secrets,  dreadful  secrets  in  nature,  which  should  make 
the  wisest  and  best  of  us  tremble,  I  gazed  in  wonder,  when  the  good 
hound,  disengaging  himself  from  me,  rushed  with  a  furious  yell  towards 
the  opposite  wall.  It  was  of  boards,  and  I  could  trace  no  sign  of  a 
door  or  opening;  but  what  was  that  to  me?  I  desired  Andereon  to 
fetch  me  a  chisel  and  hammer,  while  I  ran  for  a  crow-bar,  which  I  had 
seen  in  one  of  the  lower  apartments. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  re-entered  the  room — but  ghastly  tenants  were 
there  before  me.  If  the  sixty  years  which  have  followed  that  hideous 
moment  could  be  made  six  hundred,  it  could  never  pass  from  my 
recollection.  A  large  and  gaping  chasm  appeared  in  the  wall,  opening, 
as  it  seemed,  into  a  black  abyss  which  the  eye  could  not  fathom.  But 
eyes  had  fathomed  it,  and  in  that  gaze  their  intelligence  was  lost  for 
ever.  Emily  Parke  had  been  dragged  from  her  bed  to  the  edge  of  that 
hideous  pit,  and  the  fierce  grasp  of  her  husband  was  upon  her  wrist, 
while  his  other  hand  pointed  down  the  dreadful  well,  into  which  he  had 
f  ung  some  blazing  substance.  The  mother's  eye  had  followed  its  fiery 
<»reer  down — down — down,  until  it  rested,  glaring  brightly. 

At  the  bottom  of  that  pit  (until  then  an  untold  mystery  of  that 
strange  house)  lay  two  little  corpses.  One  had  lain  there  for  days 
— ^the  other  had  newly  been  hurled  thither — ^both  the  children  had 
gone  down  alive,  as  their  father  afterwards  exultingly  declared. 
There  lay  Louisa  and  her  brother,  eighty  feet  below  the  cha[mber  where 
an  Idiot  was  staring  at  a  Maniac! 


FORGIVE!     FORGIVE! 

BY  MRS.    EDWARD  THOMAS. 

Conscious  thy  safTrings,  how  could  I  aggrieve 
The  spirit  worn— oh  I  worn  unto  the  grave  I 
AVhicb,  instant  supplicates,  alas !  to  leave 
A  world,  whose  shafts  it  can  no  longer  brave  ? 

Oh  1  how  remorseful  feel  I,  when  I  think 
That  each  reproachful  word  I  breathed  to  thee 
Assisted  the  frail  vessel  still  to  sink. 
Submerged  already  in  grieTs  stormy  sea ! 

How  could  I  wound  soch  meekness  ?  how  oppress 
The  gentle  heart  that  ne'er  resentment  feels, 
But  which,  to  each  unmerited  distress, 
A  pious  resignation  humbly  yields  ? 

Forgive  I  forgive ! — vain  prayer  I    I  need  not  ask. 

Pardon  abideth  in  thy  gracious  mind ; 

For  universal  mercy  was  the  task 

Thy  Heav'nly  Master  here  for  thee  dengnU 

Above  earth's  anger  thou,  conversing  onlv 
With  the  bright  things,  inhabitants  of  lignt, 
Feelinfl:  below  companionless  and  lonely. 
As  guideless  wand'rer  in  the  darksome  night  I 

Thoo  doest  well  thus  with  them  to  commune. 
Familiar  growing  with  the  just  and  blest ; 
For  thither  to  thine  home  thou  wilt  be  soon 
SccaU'd,  for  recompeuce— for  Joy^i<»'  rest  I 
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(the  <' assassins"  of  the  crusaders.) 

by  w.  f.  ain8w0rth. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  an  excursion,  accompanied  only  by  a  muleteer^ 
into  the  country  of  the  Ansarians  or  Nusariyeb,  who  inhabit  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Syria,  which  separate  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Orontes  from  the  sen.  I  penetrated  into  these  mountains  by  the  route 
from  Latakiyeh,  and  gained  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  at  Djesser  el 
Shoger,  or  the  Bridge  of  Sugar,  a  line  of  road  in  part  followed,  a 
century  ago,  by  the  old  and  eccentric  traveller,  Maundrel.  Tlie  habits 
and  manners,  and  the  religious  tenets  of  these  mountaineers,  had  so 
long  been  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
manifest  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  previous 
travellers,  that  my  curiosity  to  know  something  about  tbem  was  very 
great.  At  this  moment  they  had  been  driven  by  the  arms  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  from  their  principal  residence  at  Keblis,  and  even  the  mountams 
of  Kulbi  no  longer  aiforded  a  haunt  to  these  mysterious  ritualists;  who 
either  clang  in  subjection  or  thraldom  to  the  remote  and  rocky  Tillages 
of  the  Jebil  Kraad,  and  their  prolongation,  designated  after  the  tribe, 
the  Ansarian  mountains;  or  they  sought  for  occupation  in  cities,  where 
<lifference  of  religious  persuasion  was  not  often  made  the  subject  of 
minute  inquiry.  It  had  been  my  good  fortune,  while  residing  at 
Antioch,  to  have  a  servant,  an  intelligent,  well-conducted  young  man, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribe,  and  it  was  from  conversation  with  him  that 
I  obtained  most  information  upon  the  habits  of  feeling  and  thought, 
and  the  traditional  faith  of  his  countrymen. 

The  scenery  of  the  littoral  mountains  in  Syria  in  no  way  resembles 
tliose  districts  of  Western  Asia  to  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
introduce  my  remlers.  Mild  breezes  and  genial  rains  soften  the  climate, 
and  relieve  the  aridity  of  a  limestone  soil  and  the  heats  of  summer  by 
an  abundant  vegetation  of  tree*,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants.  The 
tobacco  of  Latakiyeh  is  ahuost  as  celebrated  in  the  East  as  the  tambac 
of  Shiraz ;  the  vine  luxuriates,  and  tlie  gathering  of  scammony  for 
European  markets  is  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  Ansarians. 
Tlie  iirst  incident  that  happened  to  me,  on  entering  the  mountains,  was 
of  a  character  that  left  a  most  lively  impression.  I  was  sauntering  up 
a  hill,  leading  my  mule  by  liis  bridle,  when  I  met  an  old  man  with 
grey  hairs,  but  still  fidl  of  bodily  vigour,  and  with  a  particularly  free 
and  open  countenance,  having  that  manly,  good-natured  expression, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  true  comiige.  He  approached  me  with  a 
degree  of  activity  and  free-will,  so  uncommon  among  the  punctilioos 
Orientals,  that  I  was  a  moment  puzzled  at  his  intentions,  but  when  be 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  be  shaken,  I  willingly  gave  him  a  grasp,  in 
expression  of  the  fellowship  of  humanity,  and  he  then  turned  round  to 
be  my  guide  to  a  neighbouring  vilbge.  I  at  first  thought  thai  this 
mode  of  salutation — which  I  met  with  nowhere  else,  not  even  among 
tlie  Chaldeans — had  been  learnt  at  some  of  the  Syrian  sea-porta^  but  I 
soon  found  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  was  pecnliar  to  these  mcfun- 
taincers,  and  not  in  common,  but  still  in  frequent  lue^  among  then. 
A  carpet  bavmg  ^XD^ii  \ea^  iot  m<^  qul  tbe  roof  of  a  cottage^  I  was  soon 
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surronnded  by  a  host  of  curious  men  and  women,  the  latter  witli  &oes 
imcovered,  in  picturesque  dresses,  and  the  hue  of  beakb.  They  vied 
in  shewing  me  attentions,  and  the  milk  and  egg%  and  bread  and  sweet 
juice  of  the  gn^^e,  that  were  spread  before  me,  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  half-a-dozen  persons.  Our  conversation  over  the  social  chibuk  was 
as  interesting  as  the  want  of  an  interpreter  would  allow  it  to  be ;  and 
not  to  excite  their  apprehensions,  it  was  only  as  questions  here  and 
there  interposed  between  their  long  reiterated  complaints  of  the  severity 
of  the  Egyptian  ruler,  their  losses  and  poverty,  that  I  could  venture 
upon  the  subjects  of  their  own  faith  and  persuasions.  When  leading 
questions  were  put  to  them,  they  answered  them,  however,  <^nly  and 
candidly;  and  when,  to  arrive  at  some  particular  fact,  I  inquired  indi* 
rectly  if  there  were  not  men  of  their  tribe,  or  mountaineerv  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  even  some  discarded  of  their  race,  who  practised 
such  and  such  rites,  they  clamoured  all  at  once  and  together  against 
the  supposition. 

From  what  I  could  gather  from  this,  and  other  repeated  conver- 
sations with  these  people,  it  appears  that  they  consider  themselves  as 
Syrian  aborigines  of  the  districts  which  they  8till  inhabit ;  that  they 
received  the  light  of  Christianity  from  the  early  apostles,  but  that  they 
had  their  patriarch,  independent  of  that  of  Antioch.  This  is  evidenced 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,  *^  Cale  habet  Apamutm 
Marsya  amne  cUvisam  a  Nazerinorum  Tetrarchia^  Plin.  v.  23 ;  from 
which  it  would  appear,  that  even  under  the  Romans  this  ancient  pec^le 
preserved  their  tetrarchs,  or  peculiar  chieftain,  and  who  seems,  as  with 
the  Chaldeans,  to  have  combined  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal  power. 
They  attribute  to  themselves,  at  these  early  times,  a  numerous  popula- 
tion and  extended  possessions,  embracing  many  important  points  on 
the  coast ;  and  it  is  evident  tliat  the  Ansari,  or  Nusariyeh,  as  they  are 
now  called,  must  have  been  formerly  of  nmnerical  and  political  in^rt- 
ance,  or  they  would  never  have  given  their  name  to  so  extensive  a 
range  of  country  as  that  which  comprises  the  irregular  hilly  coimtry 
called  the  Jebil  Kraad,  or  tlie  more  rectilinear  Ansarian  mountains, 
stretching  from  a  little  south  of  the  valley  of  Antioch  to  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  the  Lebanon.  The  description  of  Pliny  is  perfectly 
correct :  these  mountains  are  separated  by  the  valley  oi*  the  liarsyas, 
or  upper  Orontes,  from  tlie  district  of  Apania,  where  there  still 
exist  many  beautiful  vestiges  of  that  once  favoured  site  of  the 
Antiochidas. 

This  fact  of  their  pristine  distinction  among  the  early  Christian 
churches,  and  their  separation  from  the  see  of  Antioch,  appears  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  th^  downfaL  It  was  upon  the  dissensions  of  the 
early  church,  that  Mohammed  founded  his  great  system  of  impostor- 
ship  ;  and  his  tbilowers,  while  acknowledging  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
hastened  to  superimpose  by  the  sword,  or  by  argument,  the  power  of 
the  Arabian  self-ci*eated  prophet.  It  appears  that  those  secluded 
mountaineers,  with  few  churches,  and  still  fewer  teachers,  and  detached 
from  OMnmunicm  with  the  learning  and  fidelity  of  Antioch,  submitted 
readily  to  the  Shibboleth  of  MohiEonmedanism,  as  at  first  incolcsled* 
Unlike  the  kings  of  Hira,  and  the  Gassanite  princes — ^the  RMua 
viceroys  of  the  Syrian  Arabs — they  waited  not  for  the  sworde  of  th» 
Islamites,  but  engrafted  upon  a  lukewarm  and  unc^Hritnal  faith,  doe- 
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trines  which  subserviency  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  a  long-neglected 
condition,  have  alone  been  able  to  perpetuate. 

With  such  a  latitudinarian  belief  as  the  divinity  of  one  God,  and  the 
prophetic  inspiration  of  Christ  and  of  Mohammed,  the  Ansari  fell  into 
most  of  the  su[)erstitions  by  wliicli  they  were  surrounded.  Many  were 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Druses.  They  believed  in  the  carnal 
deification  of  the  Klialif  Hiikim,  as  the  Shiites  do  hi  the  divinity  of 
Ali — in  liis  future  re-appearance,  and  in  the  transmigi-ation  of  souR 
It  was  when  they  became  Mohammedans,  that  they  obtained  their 
present  name,  but  I  could  not  gather  distinctly  how.  Tyclisen,  in  a 
memoir  on  the  Nassarians,  as  lie  calls  them,  says  tliat  the  most  versed 
in  Oriental  literature  consider  the  name  as  derived  from  their  first 
conversion  to  Islamism  in  the  seventh  century,  by  a  certain  Nassar; 
while  Vohiey  penned  a  tradition  of  an  old  man,  canonized  by  his  fjist- 
ings,  prayers,  and  self-denial,  in  the  villa<re  of  Nasar,  near  Kufa,  in 
A.D.  891,  wliich  wouhl  give  to  the  name  a  Christian  origin. 

The  date  of  tliis  event  is  clearly  fictitious,  and  the  story  of  the  old 
man  is  quite  at  variance  with  some  of  the  particulars  given  by  Tsiebulu: 
respecting  the  opinions  of  this  sect.  This  latter  accurate  and  careful 
traveller,  but  who,  on  tliis  occasion,  derives  Ids  authority  from  a 
Jesuitical  manuscript,  says  that  the  Nusariyeh,  or  Nassarians,  were 
seduced  from  their  belief  in  the  Kludif  Hakim,  and  led  to  substitute  in 
his  place  Ali  Ibn  Abu  Talob,  son-in-law  of  Molianmie<l,  whom  they 
adored  as  a  god ;  that  this  inii)ostor,  moreover,  taught  them,  that  the 
divinity  had  resided  in  twelve  imaums,  or  chief  priests  of  tlie  house  of 
Ali,  (a  singular  mode  of  representing  our  own  idea  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion,) but  that  having  disappeared  with  Mohanuned-el-Mochdi,  the  last 
of  these  imaums,  it  had  now  taken  u]>  its  residence  in  the  sun.  To 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  infinite  numlx?r  of  forms  to  which 
the  faith  of  Asiatics  has  attached  the  holiness  of  incarnation  of  divi- 
nity, these  extremes  of  superstitious  belief  have  nothing  in  them  that 
is  uncommon  or  extraordinary.  There  is  a  tribe  of  Kurds  living  east 
of  the  Tigris,  who  worshij)  in  the  prest^nt  day  an  existing  incarnation, 
like  the  lama  of  Thibet ;  and  this  person  was,  ui>on  one  occasion,  in- 
duced to  pay  a  visit  to  the  British  residency  at  Bagdad. 

Burckhardt  and  Volney  interested  themselves  in  seeking  out  how 
much  there  was  that  was  Synan-pagan  still  remaining  amid  these 
Christian-Mohammedan  doctrines.  The  solar  apotheosis  of  their  chief 
prophet  was  certainly  a  pagan  dream,  but  how  far  the  doctrine  of 
metempsycliosis  is  grafted  on  the  worship  of  Baal,  or  what  affinity 
exists  between  Baal-Phezor  and  the  Juggernaut  of  India,  appear  to  be 
questions  but  remotely  connected  with  the  Nusariyeli,  whose  doctrines 
were  formerly  little  better  than  oral  communications  and  surmises; 
and  concerning  which  the  tribe  itself,  without  books  or  learning,  has 
no  definite  conception,  and  would  be  ready  to  embrace  tlie  truths  and 
knowledge  that  should  be  vouchsafed  to  it  almost  at  any  moment. 

The  Ansarians  have  been  calunmiated  with  the  Ismaelites,  or 
Ismaelis,  the  Kadmusiyeh  of  Volney,  and  the  Izedis,  or  Yezidee^, 
Kurd  worshippers  of  Ized,  the  evil  spirit,  as  performing  rites  of  an 
infamous  description,  similar  to  wliat  was  charged  to  the  ancient 
Grnostics.  While  aimed  at  these  unfortunate,  remote,  and  defenceless 
people,  there  is  not  a  greater  calumny  against  human  nature  gene- 
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rally,  than  the  easy  belief  that  this  injurious  statement  has  everywhere 
met  with.  Without  entering  into  particulars,  after  careful  inquiry, 
both  among  the  Izedis  and  the  Nusariyeh,  I  am  thorouglily  convinced 
that  no  such  rites  ever  existed,  excepting  in  the  scandal-loving  brains  of 
opposing  sects,  who  originally  imposed  those  defamatory  histories  upon 
credulous  travellers. 

There  is  one  more  feature  of  interest  connected  with  the  Ansarians, 
which  is,  their  generally  admitted  identity  with  the  "Assassins"  of  the 
Crusaders.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactorily  established 
point.  With  regard  to  the  tenn  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  it  is  a 
simple  version  of  the  word  Sheik,  wliicli  at  once  signifies  lord  or  chief- 
tain, and  old  man,  and  is  applied  indifferently  to  tlie  leader  of  a  tribe, 
to  the  head  of  a  village,  or  to  a  holy  man.  The  term  assassin  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  derived  from  these  people,  and  from  the 
Arabic  haschish,  or  hemp,  which  they  were  in  tlie  habit  of  using.  I 
wiU  not  enter  here  into  the  long  discussion  as  to  whether  the  tribe  who 
used  this  inebriating  herb  in  the  time  of  tlie  Crusaders  came  from 
Eastern  Kurdistan ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  at  that  time  they  lay  on  the 
way  of  the  Crusaders.  But  the  use  of  this  herb  is  very  common  in 
the  present  day  tliroughout  the  East,  and  thus  it  may  have  equally  well 
been  indulged  in  by  other  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Ansarians.  Under  the 
name  of  Churrus  in  Persia,  and  Gunjah  in  India,  this  powerful  sub- 
stance is  extensively  used  by  the  dissipated  and  depraved,  as  the  ready 
agent  of  a  pleasing  intoxication.  The  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Indian 
physicians  and  authors,  treat  of  it  in  their  works.  Makrizi,  an  Ara- 
bian writer,  particularly  describes  in  glowing  terms  certain  pleasure- 
grounds,  by  name  Djoneina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  which  were  famous 
above  all  for  the  sale  of  haschish,  or  hashiha.  It  is  said,  in  a  work  by 
Hasan,  to  have  been  first  used  in  658  of  the  Hegira,  by  a  Sheik  of  the 
order  of  Haider.  An  Arab  poet  sings  of  Haider's  emerald  cup,  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  rich  green  colour  of  the  tincture  of  the  drug» 
The  Sheik  only  survived  the  discovery  ten  years,  and  subsisted 
chiefly  on  this  herb,  and  on  his  death,  his  disciples,  by  his  desire, 
planted  it  in  an  arbour  about  his  tomb— a  fit  emblem  of  his  death. 

In  their  effects,  the  different  kinds  of  hemp  at  first  exhilarate  the 
spirits,  cause  cheerfulness,  give  colour  to  the  complexion,  bring  on  in- 
toxication, excite  the  imagination  into  the  most  rapturous  ideas,  pro- 
duce thirst,  and  increase  the  appetite.  Afterwards,  the  sedative  effects 
begin  to  dominate,  the  spirits  sink,  the  vision  darkens  and  weakens, 
and  madness  and  fearfulness  are  the  sequel ;  the  animal  secretions  dry 
up,  body  and  mind  are  enfeebled,  and,  in  the  words  of  an  Arab  writer, 
"  Nobility  of  form  alone  remains  to  these  infatuated  beings." 

This  plant,  then,  which  was  so  extensively  used  in  the  gardens  of 
Djoneina,  as  to  lead  to  severe  ordinances  being  enacted  in  780  Heg. 
against  the  practice,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  used  as  a 
stimulus  to  war,  and  an  excitement  to  deeds  of  valour  and  courage,  in 
the  chivalrous  times  of  the  Crusades,  by  the  Saracens  themselves,  than 
by  the  inoffensive  Ansarians.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  statement  by 
William  of  Tjrre,  identifying  the  Assassins  with  these  mountaineers; 
but  there  are,  in  the  laborious  works  which  have  been  compiled  upon 
the  subject,  as  much  to  be  gathered  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  thii^ 
we  add  our  mite  of  argument. 
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A    LKOBUD    or    TBK    CLIVTOM     mOCKKi 
BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  THE   POBCELAIK   TOWBE." 


VtHCKNT  thonght  wlut  to  do  with  the  cone  ol  hi«  ill-btcd  twia. 

Where  he  sbould  dig  ■  deep  hoUow  to  hury  him  in  ( 

And  he  look'd  at  the  tieocli  thai  Goram  hunielf  had  honow'd. 


Thni  Viaeent  was  lost  br  a  time  in  thil  dificnlt  dosbt, 
Bat  pnziling  long  fbr  a  plan  he  punlcd  one  ooL 

He  decided  Id  throir  botli  bodj  aad  limb 
lato  the  SeTem  aeai 

Where  thej  might  link,  or  «here  the;  might  nrigi. 
Just  m  tbe  caM  might  be. 
irth«T  •boold  ^nk,  tb«  nrad  aad  the  ooae 
Woold  farm  a  mound  o'er  them  m  fJMt  a«  joa  cbooM ; 
If  the7«hoBU«»uii,  thejr  woold  float  on  thaooen. 
And  perbapi  gain  the  pnM  for  pcipetnal 
TThilitrock'd'^--'^ — 


"Thafathcplnr 


So  that  he  irill  have  moiic  vberem  h*  (mh." 
So  he  took  the  bod;,  FolHafF-vite, 
Ont  lui  ihooUm,  u&  4nafi  ft  alaa^- 
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Which  8eem*d  to  him  a  slight  trnprcto^ 

As  though  it  had  been  but  the  gates  of  Gaza,— 

For  the  Titans  were  less  than  himself  in  size. 

And  Milton's  devils  were  not  so  strong. 
He  stalk'd  away  o'er  the  neighbouring  parts 
More  huge  than  the  spectre  renowned  on  the  Harti , 

And  sat  down  to  rest  on 

A  spot  near  ELingsweston,* 
Where  the  corpse  of  his  brother  beside  him  he  threw, 
There  to  wait  for  a  while,  whilst  he  look'd  at  the  Tiew. 

The  tide  was  out— or,  a  bard  should  say. 
The  old  Atlantic  had  stolen  away 

From  fair  Sabrina's  bed — 
Vincent's  eye  the  river  scami'd, 
And  noted  the  rocks  and  ridges  of  sand 
That  marked  its  channel  on  ^ther  hand ; 

And  he  thought  if  he  threw  the  dead 
Among  such  shoals,  it  might  not  swim, 

But,  spite  of  the  flood. 

Be  held  in  the  mud. 
And  peer  abore  water  so  gaunt  and  grim. 

This  was  a  case. 

That  if  it  took  place. 
Would  not  be  certainly  pleasant  to  him. 

"  No,"  said  Vincent—**  the  sight 

Were  not  proper  and  right ; 
And  the  con-sideration  that  chiefly  must  damp  us  is, 

Were  Goram  a  dish. 

Thus  exposed  to  the  fish, 
I  could  not  touch  salmon  as  sauce  to  my  grampuses." 

So  he  went  again 

To  his  brother's  glen. 
And  brought  great  rocks,  and  piled  them  together, 

One  upon  t'other. 

All  over  his  brother. 
And  clay'd  them  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  wet  weather. 

Thence  rose  a  mound. 

Which  is  still  renown'd, 
Where  rock  and  clay  are  mingled  still : 
Its  eminent  top  with  a  lodge  is  crown'd. 
And  Goram*s  grave  is  Penpole  HilLf 

Oh,  many  be  they  that  come  thereto 

For  an  airy  drive,  and  a  lovely  view; 

And  having  look'd  southward  and  westward  and  nor*ward. 

Have  fairer  visions  from  that  day  forward ! 

It  teaches  them  dreams  of  golden  streams, 

Where  soft-voiced  sea-maids  dwell. 
It  makes  them  trace  the  fairy  race 

Through  many  a  grove  and  dell^ 
They  are  glad  of  a  grant  of  grorm^fUi  plant 

In  a  realm  so  rich  and  rare ; 
And  fancy  comes,  with  fingers  and  thombi. 

To  build  fine  castles  there. 
Thus  though  whilst  Gonm  was  living,  ghaU  yon 

Call  him  a  worthless  lout — 
He  became  a  ffiant  of  infinite  value 

As  soon  as  his  brains  were  out. 

*  Kingsweston,  now  the  seat  of  P.  M.  Miles,  Bsq.,  one  of  the  present  members  for  Bristol,  is 
situated  on  a  hill  near  the  canflnence  of  the  Avcm  and  Severn,  and  ooomiands  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  west  of  England.  The  hoase  was  bttUt  b]r  the  wnMbaet  Vanbrugh,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  his  style. 

t  About  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Bristol— between  Kingiweston  and  the  ddigfatful  village 
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On  the  south  of  the  hill  is  yet  to  be 

A  large  end  upright  stone. 
Which  ancient  tradition  declares  to  bare  been 

A  splinter  thrown 

From  Vincent's  axe 

When  it  made  such  cracks 

In  the  craniological  bone. 
And  towards  the  north,  a  few  years  past. 
In  forming  a  quarry,  with  axe  and  blast. 
To  get  some  stone  for  the  Bristol  Dock, 
The  workmen  discovered  a  hole  in  the  rock. 
'Twas  arch*d  within  and  arch'd  without — 

About  seven  feet  wide  and  high  ; 
And,  as  scarcely  would  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Was  the  socket  of  Goram*s  eye : 
Yet  a  surgeon  I  took,  to  examine  the  spot, 
Looked  wise,  and  assured  me,  **  Decidedly  not" 

Soon  Vincent  return*d  to  his  old  pioneering. 

With  more  than  his  old  assiduity ; 
And  spent  several  months  in  detaching  and  clearing 
The  masses  and  fragments,  and  saw  his  toil  nearing 
Its  finish  at  last ;  and  the  prospect  appearing 
Of  profits  to  recompense  such  persevering. 
Which  he  hoped  to  retain. 
Long  as  life  should  remain. 
Besides  fame  in  a  perpetuity. 

Bnt  no  sooner  his  labours  bad  come  to  an  end. 

Than  his  memory  went  back  to  his  brother  and  friend ; 

And  it  proved  such  a  source 

Of  regret  and  remorse, 
That,  do  what  he  will,  he  couldn't  stay  still ; 
So  he  wander'd  away  over  river  and  hill. 
And  sought  in  fresh' efforts  of  force  and  of  skill, 

Ofskill  and  of  force, 

A  new  channel  and  course 
For  his  feeling  and  thoughts  to  get  into,  instead 
Of  still  running  on  him  whom  he  knocked  on  the  head. 

With  such  a  view  it  was  he  threw. 

The  stones  together  at  Stanton  Drew ; 

And  ranged  in  rank,  on  Salisbury  plain. 

Those  wondrous  piles  that  yet  remain. 

Which  have  been  the  cause  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  qaeries. 

And  as  many  attempts  to  explain  the  mystery, 
Being  propounded  by  learned  antiquaries, 

Who  never  had  met  with  this  trne  history. 

On  Staffa's  shore  he  lired  awhile. 

And  form*d  its  cave  with  skill  and  care ; 
Then  swam  across  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 

And  built  the  ^nt's  causeway  there. 
Moreover,  as  in  idle  freak, 

(For  worA  like  this  could  hardly  tend 

To  any  profitable  end,) 
He  scoop'd  the  caverns  in  the  Peak, 

And  several  that  hare  not  been  penn'd. 
And  Mr.  Beard,  of  Banwell,  owes* 

His  cave  of  bones  to  Vincent's  caret, 
Who  lived  there  for  a  time,  and  diose 

The  cavern  as  a  sty  for  hours. 
He  gave  them  blood  to  whet  their  whistles. 

And  joints  himself  had  partly  olewr'd ; 
They  gnaw'd  away  the  meats  and  gristlet, 

Bat  left  the  bones  for  Mr.  Beard. 

*  Mr.  Betxd  Vs  the  iremM  lod  ot  ^Qaa  l^wsmACvret  \  a  man  of  bones,  bony.    

flows  sometimes  in  od4  ctAsaieiis.   HVa,  ^unoig^  oirnxvA,  vn^  ^wwona  rsBos  of  dDmlHb ' 
•ntedUnvian  pertods. 
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But  giants  must  die,  and  Vincent  fell  sick, 

And  a  lively  idea  came  into  his  head 
That  he  quickly  mast  cease  to  be  one  of  the  quick. 

And  begin  to  be  one  of  the  dead. 
And  he  thought  to  himself  he  should  like  to  die 
Near  the  scene  of  those  labours,  that  by-and-by 
Were  likely  to  raise  his  fame  so  high. 

So  back  to  his  rocks  he  sped. 
And  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  stony  ledge, 

And  look'd  in  the  river's  bed ; 
And  the  stream  was  reduced  from  its  primal  force, 
And  wound  along  in  a  gentle  course, 

For  the  lake  had  all  run  out 
And  the  scene  had  grown  a  lovelier  scene. 
For  the  banks  of  the  river  were  clothed  with  green, 
And  from  every  fissure,  the  cliffs  between, 

Fair  trees  began  to  sprout 
The  rocks  were  tinted  with  lichens  and  moss. 
And  their  brows  were  green  with  ferns  and  goss ; 
With  ferns  arborescent. 
Not  like  those  at  present ; 
And  the  tall  equiseta  drew  so  much  rich  saps 
From  the  ooze  left  in  all  the  deep  hollows  and  gaps. 
That  they  grew  up  as  high,  and  as  thick  in  the  stem. 
As  the  ash-trees  that  there  have  succeeded  to  them. 

He  look'd  with  a  look  reverse  of  gruff 

On  the  glens  with  all  their  greenery. 
For  he  was  a  giant  with  taste  enough 

To  appreciate  such  sweet  scenery. 
And  he  I'elt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  pride, 
As  thus  with  an  inward  voice  he  cried, — 
'*  Thou  hast  done  a  great  work,  and  all  that  set  eye  on't. 
Shall  call  thee  a  good  and  magnipotent  giant ; 
Therefore  thou  good,  therefore  thou  wise. 
On  fame  reliant,  of  death  defiant. 
Hold  thy  breath,  and  close  thine  eyes." 
As  thus  he  said,  his  senses  fled 
Like  five  small  clouds  from  a  mountain's  head, 
He  did  not  utter  another  word ; 
And  his  eyes — like  pools  when  the  mud  is  stirr'd, 
Which  cease  to  shew 
The  pebbles  below — 
Grew  dull, — the  giant  was  dead — was  dead  I 

But  just  at  that  moment  a  matter  took  place. 

Which  was  very  near  spoiling 

The  friiit  of  his  toiling. 
And  proving  a  method  his  works  to  eSsLce ; 

For  as  hb  head  sank. 

It  o'erbalanced  his  trunk. 
So  that  into  the  channel  head-foremost  it  fell. 
And  barr'd  up  the  course  of  the  stream  tlux>ngh  the  delL 

The  sand  and  the  slime 

In  a  very  small  time 
Would  have  made  it  fast,  and  covered  it  o*er. 

And  the  river,  because  its 

Gradual  deposits 
Must  raise  up  a  dam  ever  higher  and  higher. 
Would  have  spoil'd  the  channel  we  so  much  admire. 
And  form*d  the  lake  as  it  was  before. 

But,  by  very  good  luck,  it  fell  oat  so 

That,  about  that  time,  the  rain  and  snow 

So  deepen'd  the  stream,  that  it  rash'd  with  force. 

And  carried  the  giant  along  in  its  course. 

Its  coarse  was  so  swift,  and  its  force  so  strong. 

That  it  carried  the  corpse  of  the  giant  along, 
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Until  it  came  to  tiM  mmnhj  pliect 

Where  into  the  Sef«rn  its  waters  gush ; 
And  there  it  met  with  a  wider  space,  > 

Which,  giving  it  ▼ent,  rednoed  its  rash. 
The  giant  was  bone  tttl  the  eoReots  met, 

A^  then  kept  still  between  the  pair ; 
The  ATon  push'd  him  forward  vet. 

Bat  the  Severn  as  often  pushVi  him  Aere. 
The  waters  parting  north  and  sondi. 

Served  mad  around  the  corse  to  wasfa^ — 
Whence  came  the  bar  at  the  river's  monA, 

By  Bristowe's  mariners  call'd  the  *"  Swash." 

And  often,  when  waitinjr  for  hogsheads  and  \mk% 

Do  the  merehants  of  Brislowe  wish 
That  the  giant,  whose  tumnlas  stops  their  sails. 

Had  been  eaten  awaj  by  fish. 
And  landsmen,  drmking  of  Nqytmie's  cnp. 
Who  are  <|aite  cast  down  with  easting  up, 
Oft  maledict,  in  terms  qikmetic. 
The  corpse,  who  is  cause  of  more  emetic ; 
And  many  a  sailor  whose  keel  hath  deft 

Long  tracts  of  **  the  dark-bine  main," 
Who  ttiinks  of  the  girl  of  his  heart  he  left 

In  the  Pithay,*  or  Limekiln  Lane ; 
As  the  pilot  oiders  the  anchor  down 

On  the  enter  side  the  shoal. 
Clenches  his  brows  in  a  lamp-black  fVown, 

And  utters  a  corse,  a  good  deal  worse 

Than  I  hold  it  fit  to  record  in  verse, 
Against  poor  Vincent's  sooL 

Bat  let  Bristowe's  merchants  who  wait  for  goods, 

And  the  sea-sick  wretches  who  come  from  Cork, 
And  the  sulors,  who  left  the  girls  of  their  hearts, 
In  Limekiln  Lane,  or  the  nei^boaring  parts. 
Look  at  Clifton's  rod^,  and  the  opposite  woods. 

And  remember  that  Vincent's  work 
Famish'd  them  these,  and  the  river  also, 
Bv  which  their  vessds  may  come  and  ga 
Tiiis  thought  shoald  render  impatience  tame— 

This  thought  shoald  banish  their  firetfhl  gloom — 
Should  make  them  venerate  Vincent's  name. 

And  honour  the  **  Swash"  as  Vincent's  tomb  I 


HANDLEY  CROSS;  OR,   THE  SPA-HUNT. 

There  was  a  fear,  on  the  eve  of  publication,  that  this  ttory  (in  three 
volumes)  would  be  mifttnkftn  for  a  mere  common-place  fashionable  tale 
—  scene,  a  watering-place; — a  grness  aboat  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  would  be  the  blunder  of  confounding  Scrub  with  Sir  Chsries 
Grandison— or  wluit  is  more  in  keeping  and  to  the  point,  mistakiDg 
the  immortal  'Squire  Western  for  mj  Lord  Fellamar. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  'Squire  just  mentioned,  we  are  not  aware 
that  we  have  had  anything  much  more  real,  and  assuredly  nothing 
more  veritable  and  positive,  in  the  Bhaepe  of  fox-hunting  flesh  and 
blood,  than  the  hero  of  this  sporting  tale,  Mr.  John  Jesrodcs,  grocer 
in  St  Botolph's-lane,  gentleman  in  Gkeat  Ooram-slzeet,  and  Mttrter  of 
the  Fox-hounds  in  the  vicinity  of  I^mdley  Cross  l^pa. 


*  Ihe  VHhaT  lithe UasnoattkWxMft  «ft  wMtlMaL  IMmM,  avi  UsMUn  Lana  la  a  ao 
daaslcal  locality. 
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The  author  was  besought,  and  at  first  sight  with  a  little  show  of 
reason,  to  '^  prune  down  the  old  fox-hunter's  coarseness;"  but  he 
peremptorily  declined  running  the  smallest  risk  of  mixing  up  the  plain 
gentleman  with  the  sporting  grocer;  he  despaired  of  taming  and 
trimming  Mr.  Jorrocks,  without  converting  that  personage  into  some- 
body absurdly  unlike  himself;  he  found  that  his  hero,  an  actual  living 
specimen  of  his  order,  was  nothing,  and  less  than  that,  if  not "  wulgar"-— 
and  with  a  profound  scorn  of  the  genteel,  he  printed  him  at  full-length. 

There  may  be^ — or,  rather,  there  must  be— for  are  there  not  people 
of  all  sorts? — ^some  who  are  shodLcd  at  a  famous  old  rollicking  panto- 
mime, and  who  cannot  stand  the  fun  of  a  broad,  rattling,  modem  farce, 
half  burlesque  upon  human  life,  and  the  rest  traveatie.  So,  beyond 
a  doubt,  there  will  be  peo^de  to  whom  Mr.  Jorrodcs  and  his  pack  of 
dogs  and  drolls  wiU  never  succeed  in  making  themselves  acceptable, 
even  for  the  space  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  three  volmnes  through 
which  the  bold,  roaring,  dare-devil  sport  is  k^t  up.  But  then  though 
these  may  like  virtue,  others  may  like  cakes  and  ale;  and  by  more  than 
the  large,  though  not  unlimited  class,  to  whom  fox-hunting  is  the 
grand  duty  as  well  as  diversion  of  life,  will  the  adventures  of  the 
M.F.H.  of  Handley  Cross  be  met  with  a  jovial  welcome.  Albeit,  we 
must  own  that  the  ladies  are  not  likely  to  be  amongst  them;  for  they 
must  be  jolly  dogs  who  Hke  a  constant  fire  of  farcicality,  fiinch  from 
no  repetition  of  cockney  ism,  and  scruple  not  to  widen  their  own  grins 
at  every  increase  of  breadth  given  to  the  coloiuing  and  the  design. 

Readers  of  tliis  stamp,  with  a  taste  not  over  nice,  will  heartily  relish 
Mr.  J.'s  exploits  with  the  hounds,  when,  after  the  wettest  and  weariest 
of  rides,  he  lodges  himself  under  the  great  lord's  roof  just  at  the 
dinner-hour,  and  seizes  upon  the  fine  dry  clothes  of  the  expected 
visitor,  for  wliom  he  had  been  mistaken:  his  other  dining-scene  with 
the  nice  Mr.  MuUeygrubs,  with  his  audible  comments  upon  the  grand 
dishes  and  shabby  fare,  and  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  when  he  lets 
in  his  pack,  to  the  entire  upset  of  the  table  and  the  demolition  of  the 
remaining  delicacies  of  the  dinner:  nay,  hia  own  dinner — speeches, 
lectures,  and  all.  For  the  same  order  of  readers,  is  the  scene  at  the 
country  inn-fire,  admirable  in  its  way,  where  Mr.  J.'s  crack  lad, 
Binjimin — a  superb  specimen  of  real  character — ^is  drying  his  boots, 
discoursing  upon  life  in  London,  and  **  poking  his  fun,"  which  is  of 
the  free  and  impudent  sort,  at  a  pet  victim,  a  great  fiery-headed 
fiunky,  big  enough  to  eat  him.  Then,  for  a  similar  class,  there  are 
developments  of  dog-fighting  in  the  metropolis,  that  leave  every  kind 
of  country  oontest  at  a  hopeless  distance  of  luratality;  together  with 
numerous  picturings  of  sporting-life,  which  exhibit  very  edifying  com- 
binations of  the  knowing  and  the  humorous. 

Other  portions  of  the  scene  and  other  characters  take  a  wide  range, 
and  will  amuse  all  lovers  of  the  ridiculous;  such  is  the  correspondence 
on  the  great  subject  of  the  Handley  Cross  hounds,  between  Mr.  Jorrocks 
and  the  M.C.,  Capt.  Doleful,  a  knight  of  ^e  rueful  countenance,  whom 
we  always  meet  with  a  merry  face;  such  is  Mrs.  Bamington,  her 
establishment,  her  conversation,  her  dioner-taUe,  and  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Bamington,  indeed,  is  delightful,  and  exhibits  one  of  several 
proofs  contained  in  these  wild,  original,  and  very  out-of-the-way  vo- 
lumes, that  their  author  is  not  only  a  keen  iq>ort8man  but  a  close 
observer  of  general  life— not  merely  a  whimaK»l  caricaturist,  but, 
when  it  suits  him,  a  painter  of  character. 
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A  DEFENCE   OF  LONDON: 

ON  HKABINO  8URPBI8B  XXPRBS8BD  THAT  rOBTC  SHOULD   LITB  THBRB. 

BT   CAMILLA  TOULMDV. 

Not  live  in  London  !    Wherefore  not?  come  teU. 

Think  ye  that  Poesy  alone  can  dwell 

Within  a  rustic  cot,  where  zephyr  brings. 

Upon  his  treasure-laden,  perfhmed  wings. 

Tribute  from  every  flower ;  or  where  the  sky 

Seems  in  its  ether's  clear  intensity, 

A  loftier  arch  than  spans  our  populous  town. 

Whose  age  is  poetry? — A  well  so  vast 
That  ever  self-supplying,  it  has  grown 

Exhaustless  in  its  wealth.    Present  and  Past 
(And  a  bright  Future,  that  to  poets'  eyes 
Doth  as  a  poet's  glorious  vision  rise,) 
Alike  impregnate  London's  **  cloud-capp'd  towers" 
With  Poesv's  own  soul.    Swiftly  the  hours 
Bring  death  to  us,  but  this  immortal  is 

Even  on  earth : — let  mighty  man  o'erthrow 
Each  monumental  fane,  it  is  not  his 

To  find  oblivion's  fount, — nor  does  he  know 

The  secret  to  destroy ; — even  as  now. 
Each  broken  stone  a  ready  tongue  would  find. 

Wherewith  to  wisely  charm  all  those  who  will 
With  open  ears  to  listen.    Oh  !  not  blind 

To  nature's  loveliness  are  they  who  still 
May  love  the  regal  city ; — and  perchance, 
Contrast  may  so  a  rural  scene  enhance. 

That  they  most  feel  it,  and  best  mark  the  links 
Which  bind  in  one  bright,  universal  chain. 

All  Poesy  :— from  the  parched  blade  that  drinks 
The  welcome  dew,  through  the  vast  myriad  train 
Of  things  and  thoughts,  till  at  the  best'he  feels 
Most  rich  the  lore  the  city's  haunt  reveals. 
**  Man  made  it !"    True :  but  caught  by  tripping  speecfa. 

Ye  do  forget  the  Greater  Architect 
Who  formed  his  workman,  man.    I  do  beseech 

Ye,  marvel  not  that  Poets  should  select 
Old  Jjondon  for  a  home ;— true  bards  will  own 
The  inspiration  of  the  busy  town. 
Have  not  the  greatest  dwelt  within  her  walls— 
Mix'd  with  their  fellow  men— obey 'd  the  calls 
Of  such  good  fellowship  ?    Ay,  even  they, 
The  ufPERLAL  TWO,  who  jointly  sway 
The  realms  of  Mind !  (as  in  the  Roman  world. 
Two  eagle  banners  were  at  once  unfurl'd.) 
The  PEERLESS  Bab2>,  whose  wise  and  deathless  stnun 
Was  wealth  the  richest  of  the  Maiden's  reign — 
W^ho  in  the  town  not  only  leam'd  to  read 

The  book  of  human  nature  through  and  througjh. 
But  painted  sunny  clime,  or  flowery  mead. 

And  sprite,  or  fiiy,  with  Poesjf's  own  hoe. 
And  He  of  Paradise,  who  'mid  the  strife 
Of  civil  discord  led  the  student's  life ; 
When  none  there  seem'd  with  wings  that  e'en  could  dare 
To  track  the  soarings  of  his  pinions  rare ; 
The  mighty  mind  its  own  defence  and  shidd, 
'Mid  all  the  ills  that «« evil  days"  ooold  yield  I 
These  were  the  denizens  of  our  great  town — 
Thei/  trod  fkmiliar  paths  that  we  have  known : 
So  let  them  sanctify  the  place,  and  teach 
A  nise  TC^QAxi4«t  \o  "s^vos  ^3(kWk^tksi  tpeceh  I 
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BY  THE  BARONESS  DE  CALABRELLA. 
PART  THE  FOURTH. 

Some  weeks  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Hamilton  received  letters  from 
Sir  Gerald,  announcing  his  intention  to  return  and  take  up  his  abode 
at  Rashleigh.  He  requested  him  to  give  directions  for  proper  servants 
to  be  engaged;  adding  that  he  did  not  wish  anj  change  made  in  the 
furniture  of  the  castle,  as  he  should  prefer  superintending  that  himself. 
The  latter  part  of  his  letter  Mr.  Hamilton  read  aloud  to  Agnes,  sajing 
that  it  concerned  her,  but  was  beyond  his  power  to  comprehend.  Sir 
Gerald  mentioned  that  he  should  be  accompanied  bj  a  little  boj,  whom 
he  had  adopted,  and  intended  to  rear  as  his  own;  that  the  child  was  a 
stranger  to  any  tongue  but  the  Italian,  and  was  both  shj  and  sickly. 
"  My  recollection,"  continued  he,  "  of  Miss  Hamilton's  kind  and 
feeling  heart  makes  me  anxious  to  bespeak  her  regard  for  this  mother^ 
less  boy." 

"  What  can  he  mean? — Who  can  he  be  bringing  home? — What 
business  has  he  to  be  adopting  children  in  a  strange  country  and 
bringing  them  up  as  his  own? — K  he  don't  choose  to  marry,  his  pro- 
perty wiU  by  right  become  Harry's  and  Harry's  children's ;"  and  a 
thought  that  it  might  in  tliis  way  become  his  own  great-grandchildren's, 
made  "Mr,  Hamilton  add,  rather  pettishly,  "  and  what  has  he  to  do 
with  strangers'  children,  I  wonder?  But  Sir  Gerald  always  was  a 
puzzle  to  me.  He  is  a  very  good  and  honourable  young  man — ^there's 
no  gainsaying  that — but  he  has  not,  and  never  had,  the  happy  way  of 
making  people  love  goodness  that  dear  Harry  has." 

Agnes  said  but  Uttle;  this  time  she  felt  flattered  by  Sir  Gerald's 
appeal  to  her  as  one  capable  of  yielding  comfort  to  the  afflicted;  but 
she  knew  her  grandfather  would  best  gain  his  equanimity  of  temper 
by  being  left  uncontradicted. 

Next  day  she  went  to  the  vicarage  ;  and  on  her  saying,  "  My 
grandfather  has  heard  from  Sir  Gerald — ^he  is  coming  home,"  Mrs. 
Stanley  replied,  "  Oh,  yes;  I  forgot  to  mention  it  when  you  were  last 
here :  I  heard  from  him  about  it  ten  days  ago."  Agnes  longed  to 
know  if  he  had  mentioned  the  child,  but  would  not  ask;  and  no  further 
mention  was  made  of  Sir  Gerald's  return,  which  did  not  take  place  for 
nearly  three  months  after  the  time  he  had  announced;  and  the  winter 
having  set  in,  Mr.  Hamilton's  family  were  settled  in  London.  He, 
however,  went  down  alone  to  meet  his  former  ward,  and  returned 
with  a  sad  account  of  his  altered  looks;  at  the  same  time,  observing, 
that  his  whole  mind  and  affections  seemed  engrossed  by  the  sallow- 
faced  Italian  boy  he  had  brought  with  hinu  *'  You  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself,  Agnes,"  continued  he;  "  for  Sir 
Gerald  wiU  be  in  town  on  business  next  week,  and  will  of  course  bring 
this  prodigy  with  him." 

Sir  Gerald  did  arrive;  and  Agnes  was  so  struck  by  his  changed 
appearance,  that  she  could  hardly  turn  her  eyes  from  his  care-worn 
countenance  to  look  at  the  boy,  whose  hand  remained  firmly  clasping 
his,  as  though  fearful  of  the  reception  he  might  meet  with;  but  when 
she  did  ^x  her  glance  on  his  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  eyes,  she  thought 
that  never  had  she  beheld  such  an  expressive  face.     Mr.  Hamilton's 
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remark  of  tlie  sallow  complexion  was  just;  but  its  want  of  more  bril- 
liant colour  was  favourable  to  the  expression  of  the  eje.  Agnes  ad- 
dressed him  in  Italian;  and  her  gentle  voice  Beemed  to  create  at  once 
an  interest  and  awake  some  recollection  in  the  child's  mind; — for  he 
said  something  too  low  for  her  to  hear  to  Sir  Gerald,  which  seemed  to 
startle  him;  but  in  a  few  minutes  restraint  was  gonCy  and  Agnes  and 
Sir  Gerald  talked  together  as  in  former  days. 

If  Agnes  had  been  struck  by  Sir  Grerald^s  altered  looks,  he  had  heea 
still  more  so  with  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her.  Twelve 
months  before,  he  had  left  her  in  personal  appearance  almost  a  child; 
but  now  she  looked  a  young  and  lovely  woman:  the  same  frank  and 
ingenuous  manner,  the  same  singleness  of  heart,  the  same  freshness  of 
feeling  visible  in  all  she  said  and  did;  but  something  of  womanly  re- 
serve was  added,  and  served  to  heighten  rather  than  diminish  the 
charm  her  presence  had  formerly  imparted. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  long-established  habits  led  him  every  day  to  the 
city  for  several  hours;  and  soon  after  he  left  his  home,  each  morning 
did  Sir  Gerald  conduct  his  little  Giulio  (for  so  he  was  called),  and 
leave  him  with  Agnes,  while  he  proceeded  to  transact  the  business 
which  had  brought  him  to  London.  As  socm  as  this  was  completed, 
he  prepared  to  return  with  his  young  charge  to  Rashleigh,  wisely 
judging  that  the  dam[>  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  London  in  the  winter 
months  could  not  be  congenial  to  a  child  bom  and  nurtured  in  the 
sunny  clime  of  Naples.  They  left  London;  and  Agnes  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  loneliness.  Hitherto,  her 
mornings  had  never  appeared  dull;  but  now,  even  her  favourite  pursuit 
of  drawing  seemed  tedious.  She  looked  at  the  many  unfinished 
sketches  she  had  made  of  the  Italian  boy;  but  he  was  no  longer  there, 
to  express  pleasure  or  disappointment,  as  she  attempted  to  transfer 
to  paper  the  expression  of  his  dark  and  wondronsly-beautifQl  eye: 
nor  would  Sir  Gerald  be  there  at  a  certain  hour  to  criticise  or  praise 
her  labours;  and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  Agnes  each  day  replaced  them 
nntouehed  in  her  portfolio. 

About  this  time,  Harry  Danvers  became  a  daily  visitor  at  Mr. 
Hamilton's;  and  as  Agnes  appeared  to  be  the  magnet  of  attractioii, 
people  began  to  condnde  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  would  certainlj 
take  place  between  them.  Mr.  Hamilton,  though  he  might  not  at 
first  positively  assert  his  belief  that  it  would  be  so^  gave  every  en- 
couragement by  his  manner  to  the  report.  To  Agnes  herself^  there 
appeared  notliing  extraordinary  in  his  being  with  them  more  frequently 
than  at  a  former  period;  she  concluded  that  he  had  fewer  engagements 
to  occu]>y  his  time;  in  fact,  her  r^ard  for  him  was  of  that  qnieli 
passionless  character,  which  rendered  it  not  likely  she  should  reflect 
much  on  the  subject;  nor  did  she  remark  any  difference  in  his  manner 
to  her;  but  she  did  remark  a  change  in  his  feelings  towards  his  ooiubBi 
which  pained  and  astonished  her.  He  no  longer  sought  to  make  Sv 
Gerald  the  subject  of  their  conversation;  and  when  his  name  was 
mentioned,  there  was  an  expression  of  envious  feding^  of  jealous  fret- 
fulness  in  his  manner,  which  it  was  disagreeaUe  to  witness.  Foraialf, 
Harry  had  been  loud  in  the  expression  of  his  gratitude  and  his  ~ 
tion  towards  his  cousin ;  now,  he  rather  insinuated  diat  the 
generous  boy  had  grown  into  a  cynical  man,  and  hia  adopticn  of  mi 
attachment  to  t\ie^iU\e^\x]^\i<&dfiemed  an  infringement  on  hia  rigth 
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What  a  change  mast  have  come  over  the  mind  of  that  high-spirited 
jrouth,  who»  five  jears  ago,  could  not  brook  dependence  on  his  cousin's 
generous  affection — who^  while  he  contemned  the  idea  of  sharing  his 
wealth  in  idleness,  still  acknowledged  with  warmth  and  feeling  his 
unbounded  kindness  and  disinterested  affection!  Now  the  scenes  of 
boyhood  were  forgotten,  or  their  remembrance  discoloured;  now  an 
insatiable  craving  for  means  to  supply  the  wanton  extravagances  of  a 
reckless  life  poisoned  the  noble  current  of  his  early  feelings,  and  taught 
him  by  degrees  to  assume  that  the  wealth  he  had  refused  from  a  motive 
of  independence  was  his  by  right,  and  that  these  rights  were  infringed 
on  by  the  child  of  his  cousin's  adoption.  Alas !  to  what  ignoble  feehngs,^ 
to  what  disgraceful  practices,  will  not  an  undue  desire  for  money  lead 
its  votaries! 

Sir  Gerald  himself  became  sensible  of  a  change  in  his  cousin^  and 
often  reflected  on  his  early  prejudice  against  Harry's  entering  on  a 
commercial  life.  Some  of  the  dangers  he  had  foreseen  were  now  likely 
to  accrue  from  it;  doubtless,  they  were  manifesting  themselves  under 
a  form  he  had  not  anticipated, — for  he  had  not  believed  Harry's  afiection 
towards  him  could  ever  become  changed, — ^but  so  it  evidently  was. 
Twice  since  his  return  to  England,  his  cousin  had  borrowed  from  lum 
large  sums  of  money;  and  about  this  time  he  made  a  third  appeal,  but 
it  was  no  longer  in  the  frank  and  open-hearted  tone  in  which  all  former 
requests  had  been  urged — it  sounded  more  like  a  demand  from  one 
claiming  what  he  considered  his  due.  The  whole  style  of  Harry's 
letter  surprised  Sir  Gerald;  and  an  allusion  to  his  young  cliarge  Giulio 
both  distressed  and  offended  him.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
refuse  the  loan  his  cousin  requested,  but  he  took  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  expression,  which  he  considered  unkind  and  uncourteous ;  and 
this  remonstrance  was  taken  so  ill  by  Harry,  that  a  total  silence  was 
maintained  on  his  part — Sii*  Gerald  every  day  hoping  that  his  cousin's 
better  nature  would  impel  him  to  repair  tiiie  hasty  and  captious  feelings 
he  had  betrayed,  and  each  day  more  satisfied,  by  his  not  doing  so^  that 
the  occupations  of  Harry's  Ufe  were  fast  fading  the  bright  sunshine  of 
his  character.  But  while  reflecting  on  this  sad  confirmation  of  his 
■early  fears,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  to  another  cause  for  sorrow : 
the  little  Giulio  became  weak  and  languid,  and,  without  any  positive 
mala^,  was  evidently  declining.  Alarmed  and  distressed  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  Sir  Gerald  quiddy  decided  on  bearing  him 
back  to  his  native  country,  hoping  that  its  genial  clime  would  effect  a 
•cure  the  faculty  in  England  seemed  doubtful  about.  For  some  weeks 
afier  their  arrival  at  Naples,  the  amiable  and  affectionate  boy  appeared 
to  revive;  his  smile  was  less  sickly — ^his  little  hands  less  feverish — ^his 
foana  became  more  erect,  and  again  Sir  Gerald  looked  on  him  with 
tilie  glad  feeling  of  hope.  Alas!  it  was  but  short-lived.  A  cough 
came  on;  all  the  amended  symptoms  disappeared;  and  half-mad  with 
disi^ipointment  and  renewed  alarm.  Sir  Gerald  again  returned  with 
him  to  England,  to  put  him  under  the  care  of  a  young  and  int^gent 
physician,  who  had  appeared  before  to  consider  his  case  not  so  desperate 
as  the  other  physicians  declared  it  to  be»  On  arriving  at  Rash- 
leigh.  Sir  Grerald  found  this  gentleman  (to  whom  he  had  written, 
imploring  his  aid  and  advice,)  awaiting  thenu  The  change  which 
had  occurred  in  tiie  youth's  appearance  left  no  doubt  in  the  medical 
laan's  mind  of  the  result  to  be  anticipated   at  no  distant  time^ 
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but  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  charge,  he  endeavoured  to 
render  his  remaining  days  as  free  from  suffering  as  might  be;  and 
wliile  he  and  Sir  Gerald  watched  bj  his  couch,  the  invalid  appeared 
so  cheerful,  and  liis  mind  so  busy  on  the  pursuits  of  future  years,  that 
to  the  latter  at  least  it  was  difficult  to  believe  he  would  be  so  soon 
removed  from  the  |)Ower  of  mingling  in  them.  Giulio  had  seldom 
during  his  illness  siK>ken  of  anything  near  at  hand;  his  imagination 
seemed  always  carried  forward;  but  now  he  began  to  interest  himself 
about  the  near  approach  of  Christmas,  and  would  take  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  steward's  account  of  the  good  old  English  fare  adways 
bountifully  provided  for  the  dependents  on  Sir  Gerald's  estate.  He 
entreated  to  be  removed  into  another  part  of  the  castle,  whence  he 
might  obtain  a  view  of  the  bonfires,  &c.;  which  was  accordingly  done. 
Sir  Gerald,  but  too  happy  to  gratify  the  feeble  being  he  so  tenderly 
loved,  bore  him  in  his  arms  on  tlie  Christmas  eve  to  an  apartment 
commanding  a  view  of  tliat  part  of  the  park  where  the  bonfires  were 
always  lighted.  But  the  removal,  carefully  and  tenderly  as  it  was 
effected,  was  too  much  for  the  weak  and  emaciated  frame  of  the  little 
sufferer:  his  night  was  one  of  fever  and  delirium;  and  the  morning's 
sun  rose  on  the  corpse  of  poor  Giulio. 

Sir  Gerald  sincerely  mourned  the  early  death  of  this  child  of  his 
adoption.  His  orphan  state,  and  the  deep  interest  in  whicli  all  that 
pertained  to  his  mother  was  held  by  Sir  Gerald,  had  served  to 
strengthen  an  attachment  which  the  child's  nature  was  alone  sufiicient 
to  inspire.  Cold  and  distressingly  timid  before  strangers,  he  was 
loving  and  familiar  with  those  he  knew;  his  mind  was  richly  stored 
for  his  age;  his  imagination  was  so  vivid,  and  his  feelings  so  in- 
tense, that  often  had  Sir  Gerald  asked  liimself  how  such  a  weak  and 
delicately  wrought  frame  could  enshrine  such  strong  passions.  But  he 
was  gone,  and  his  adopted  father  left  alone  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  had  returned  home  from  a  protracted  journey 
on  tlie  evening  before  his  death,  and  neither  of  them  had  seen  him 
since  his  return  from  Italy.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Agnes  were  in  Lon- 
don; and  Harry  Danvers,  supposed  to  be  her  accepted  lover.  He 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  making  this  apparent  to  the  world; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  took  it  for  granted.  Agnes  was  the  only  one  free 
from  this  impression;  she  alone  knew  that  he  was  not,  and  never 
could  be,  such.  When  alone  with  her,  he  would  throw  off  the  mask 
he  wore  to  all  beside,  and  indulge  in  fearful  fits  of  abstraction  and 
melancholy.  It  was  only  with  her  that  he  really  was  himself ;  and 
tlien  his  fictitious  spirits  gave  way,  and  he  would  often,  in  deep 
anguish,  wring  tlie  hand  she  had  perhaps  gently  laid  on  his  arm,  in 
her  attempt  to  soothe  his  sorrows.  But  in  an  instant,  the  entrance  of 
a  third  person  would  call  back  the  loud  laugh,  the  gay  unoonoem,  of 
which  the  world  believed  his  character  to  be  composed.  He  had 
never  written  to  his  cousin  since  the  remonstrance  which  had  offended 
him;  but  now  Giulio's  death  apparently  inclined  him  again  to  seek  his 
confidence,  and  he  therefore  ad^essed  a  letter  to  him. 

IJiuing  the  little  orphan's  life,  Harry's  conduct  to  him  had  been  so 
unkind,  thai  Sir  Gerald  would  scarcely  have  admitted  his  right  to  ex- 
press any  sorrow  for  his  loss;  but  he  was  ill  prepared  to  find  in  his 
letter  a  coarse  and  sneering  allusion  to  the  child  whose  loss  he  still 
mourned.    *'  llo^  must  he  be  changed!"  exclaimed  Sir  Geraldi  as  he 
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threw  down  the  letter.  "  Is  it  possible  that  the  once  high-minded  and 
generous  youth  can  have  derogated  into  the  suspicious,  interested, 
covetons  man?  Formerly,  Harry's  greatest  failing  was  his  careless- 
ness; now  his  whole  mind  seems  absorbed  in  selfishness.  And  is  this,"* 
continued  he,  "  to  be  the  husband  of  that  pure  and  gentle  being,  that 
kind  and  single-hearted  girl?"  Sir  Gerald  paused.  Latterly,  he  had 
tried  to  avoid  all  thought  of  Agnes.  It  was  at  Naples  that  he  had 
first  heard  of  her  engagement  to  his  cousin.  He  was  sensible  of  an 
imeasy  feeling  at  its  mention ;  and  whenever  it  was  recurred  to  by 
people  coming  from  England,  he  became  peevish  and  uncomfortable. 
At  the  period  of  his  being  suddenly  called  to  Italy,  while  residing  at 
the  vicarage,  Agnes  was  but  a  girl ;  and  though  he  loved  her  quiet, 
gentle  ways,  and  traced  in  her  young  mind  the  germs  of  deep  and 
passionate  feeling,  his  own  heart  was  so  steeped  in  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment, that  had  they  never  again  met,  no  warmer  recollection  of 
her,  than  as  a  kind,  warm-hearted  girl,  would  have  lingered  in  his 
mind:  but  within  the  last  six  months  he  had  again  beheld  her,  and 
found  the  young  girl  grown  into  a  charming  and  interesting  woman. 
The  tender  sympathy  she  had  manifested  for  his  orphan  charge  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Mrs.  Stanley's  reception  of  the  cliild: 
had  disappointed  him;  and  when  he  beheld  Agnes  intent  on  amusing 
him,  or  watching  with  pleased  admiration  his  speaking  eyes,  as  they 
were  fiixed  on  something  she  had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  was  sensible 
of  a  feeling  to  which  he  had  beUeved  his  heart  for  ever  closed;  and 
though  he  tore  himself  from  her  society,  to  remove  Giulio  from  the 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  London,  it  was  with  a  pleased  and  joyous 
feeling  that  he  remembered  how  soon  spring  would  bring  her  to  Fair- 
lands,  when  they  might  again  be  together;  for,  unlike  the  present 
world  of  fashion,  Mr.  Hamilton  still  persevered  in  the  seasons  for 
town  and  country  to  which  he  had  been  habituated  in  his  youth,  and 
the  first  days  of  early  spring  found  him  making  preparations  for  his 
return  to  the  country;  but  this  year  he  had  been  detained  in  London 
by  an  attack  of  gout  till  the  spring  was  gone,  and  even  summer  had 
reached  its  zenith,  and  thus,  before  they  arrived  at  Fairlands,  Sir  Ge- 
rald's alarm  for  Giulio's  health  had  sent  him  to  Naples.  "While  there, 
as  we  have  before  said,  the  report  of  his  cousin's  engagement  to  Miss 
Hamilton  reached  him,  and  by  the  shock  it  occasioned,  made  him 
sensible '  how  deeply  he  had  become  interested  in  her.  But  Sir 
Gerald's  mind  had  been  trained  to  sorrow;  and  though  early  dis- 
appointment will  too  often  reduce  to  bankruptcy  the  warmest  feelings, 
it  carries  this  one  good  with  its  painful  lesson, — it  teaches  the  mind  on 
which  it  deals  its  withering  blow,  submission,  if  not  resignation,  to  the 
future  ills  of  life.  Sir  Gerald  had  suffered  severely;  for  five  years 
his  life  had  been  one  unceasing  train  of  anxiety  and  dread.  In  its 
early  and  darkest  period,  Agnes  had  shot  across  his  path  like  a  bright 
star,  twinkling  for  an  instant,  and  then  lost  in  the  surrounding 
gloom;  and  since  he  had  again  seen  her  in  later  days,  she  had  fre- 
quently appeared  to  his  fancy  as  the  harbinger  of  future  peace.  But  now 
all  such  thoughts  must  be  banished;  at  the  very  moment  they  had 
begun  to  assume  a  distinct  form,  they  must  be  resolutely  chased  from 
that  weary  heart  which  they  had  almost  imknowingly  cheered. 
Agnes  must  be  no  more  thought  of  but  as  the  affianced  wife  of  his 
cousin. 
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Sir  Gerald  waited  some  days  ere  he  replied  to  Harry's  itt-judged 
letter;  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  thai 
he  wrote.  Alas!  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  his  affections  were 
on  eyerj  side  to  be  wrecked.  His  cousin,  who  had  been  daring  their 
years  of  boyhood,  indeed  till  within  the  last  two  years,  all  that  the 
fondest  brother  could  have  be^  now  all  but  reproached  him  widi 
injustice.  "  I  no  longer  know  you,  dear  Harry,"  he  wrote ;  <^  the 
fityle  of  your  letter  is  so  unlike  the  friend  and  companion  of  former 
years,  that  I  again  and  again  ask  myself,  what  can  it  all  mean?  and 
then  my  early  repugnance  to  seeing  you  enter  on  your  present  career 
seems  justified.  Better,  far  better,  would  it  have  been  for  us  both, 
had  you  remained  poor  in  the  world's  wealth — your  heart  and  mind 
their  own  rich  treasury — ^than  to  have  gained  the  dross  you  may  now 
possess,  with  your  once  warm  and  affectionate  feelings  turned  to  low 
and  sordid  slavery.  In  what  had  the  poor  orphan  boy  given  you 
offence,  that  you  should  now  presume  to  cast  a  stain  on  his  menii>ry? 
This  is  unmanly,  Harry;  and  you  must  have  been  under  some  evil 
inspiration  when  you  allowed  &>uch  a  sarcasm  to  flow  from  your  pen. 
But,  that  you  may  not  repeat  it  in  ignorance  of  its  untruth,  learn  from 
me  that  the  poor  Giulio  was  highly  bom  and  nobly  portioned,  and  had 
he  lived,  would  have  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  as  well  as  the  noblest 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  My  adoption  of  him  was  but  the 
adoption  of  the  heart;  it  was  my  affection  only  of  which  the  orphan 
stood  in  need." 

After  much  more  in  the  same  strain.  Sir  Gerald  added — *'  I  hear 
that  fMr.  Hamilton  and  his  granddaughter  are  shortly  expected  at 
Fairlands.  You  will  of  course  soon  follow  them;  and  I  besecsch  you, 
Harry,  to  come  to  me  in  the  same  spirit  of  candour  and  singleness  of 
heart  whieli  formerly  marked  our  intercourse,  and  to  depend  on  an  af- 
fection which  never  has  ceased,  or  been,  as  you  would  insinuate, 
transferred  to  anotlier." 

Harry  could  not  but  feel  that  his  cousin's  answer  was  kinder  than  his 
petulant  letter  deserved;  but  not  even  to  Agnes  would  he  acknowledge 
tlus;  and  on  her  defending  Sir  Gtsrald's  conduct  against  his  attacks, 
he  asked  her  suddenly,  as  though  the  possibility  had  just  occurred  to 
him,  "  Agnes,  do  you  love  my  cousin?" 


THE    KNIGHT    OF    VAERE. 

▲  LBGBfD  OV  WINDKBMXBE.* 
BT  MISS  SKXLTOir. 

The  Knight  of  Varre  and  his  lady  bright  are  to  the  creenwood  _ 
And  the  woodland  echoes  irake  and  die  with  the  hvm*»  ■weDin^tOBe; 
And  a  gallant  train  of  knights  and  damea  is  gathered  fran  aftr. 
To  hont  the  deer  at  morning-tide  with  tiie  valiant  Knig^  of  Vi 


And  foremoat  in  that  conrtly  hand  ridei  the  vmBant  Kni^  of  Vans^ 
So  tme  in  love,  bo  linn  in  ilghtr— the  llrsi  in  peace  and  war; 
A  form  to  pleaie  a  maiden*i  eyea,  an  arm  to  amitt  er  a 
The  noUeat  of  a  noble  race— the  hiajat  cCliie  hraviL 

*  ThettckcnuBStancea  really  happened,  wlthfaitwnt7r«nbiaW<i 
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And  next.  Sir  Albert  spurs  his  steed,  close  to  his  comrade's  side, 
In  camp,  or  coart,  or  battle-field,  the  friend  so  trae  and  tried; 
With  the  long  dark  tresses  floating  free — the  sanny,  open  smile — 
The  princely  brow,  so  crown'd  with  truth — the  look,  so  free  from  guile. 

Ah,  who  can  match  the  Knight  of  Varre !  and  who  so  blest  as  he. 
With  the  fairest  bride,  and  the  broadest  lands,  in  all  the  west  coontree — 
The  fairest  bride,  the  truest  friend,  bright  gold,  and  brighter  fame. 
Beauty,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  youth,  high  birth,  and  spotless  name  I 

On  sweeps  that  gallant  hunter  train,  swift  as  the  mountain  wind. 
But  Sir  Albert  and  the  Dame  of  Varre  are  lingering  far  behind ; 
And  oft  the^  pause  in  earnest  talk,  their  whisper'd  words  are  low, 
And  fill'd  with  tears  her  azure  eyes,  and  dark  his  thoughtful  brow. 

**  Oh,  woe  to  us,  who  loye  so  well,  and  yet  must  love  in  yain  I 
Oh,  would  that  we  had  never  met,  or  ne*er  might  part  again ! 
Oh,  woald  that  we  were  free,  though  poor,  and  bom  of  low  degree. 
Or  sleeping  in  one  quiet  grave,  beneath  the  churchyard  tree  V* 

'Twas  thus  the  gentle  lady  spake,  and  sore  she  wept  and  sigh'd ; 
And  thus  Sir  Albert's  loving  voice  in  tender  tones  replied, — 
'*  Ob,  gentle  lady !  weep  not  thus,  but  trust  the  words  I  say : 
A  future  yet  shall  dawn  for  us — for  us,  a  brighter  day ; 

^  And  thou  and  I  be  blest,  at  last,  with  none  to  fear  or  hate — 
And  thou  be  free  to  wed  again,  and  choose  a  fitter  mate.*' 
^Twas  thus  Sir  Albert's  loviug  voice  in  tender  tones  did  say. 
While  the  hunter  train  o*er  hUl  and  plain  are  sweeping  far  away. 

Around  the  stately  halls  of  Varre  dark  falls  the  closing  night, 

Within  the  stately  walls  of  Varre  a  hundred  lamps  bum  bright ; 

The  old  towers  shake,  the  echoes  wake,  to  the  shouts  of  boisterous  glee. 

For  the  board  is  spread,  and  the  wine  flows  red,  and  the  guests  are  feasting  free. 

Around  the  stately  towers  of  Varre  how  dark  the  deep  midnight ! 
But  in  one  solitary  room  a  single  lamp  burns  bright  *, 
And  stealing  from  that  lonely  room,  with  looks  of  doabt  and  dread, 
Sir  Albert  through  the  corridor  hurries  with  stealthy  tread. 

And  sleeping  in  that  lonely  room,  oh,  ne*er  to  wake  again ! 
Behold  the  valiant  Knight  of  Varre — ^lord  of  this  wide  domain ; 
And  all  that  was  so  fair  and  good,  so  gallant  and  so  gay, 
So  brave,  so  proud,  so  beautiiul,  is  nouiing  now  but  clay. 

Sir  Albert  through  the  corridor  harries  with  stealthy  tread. 

To  where  the  gentle  dame  awaits  in  darkness  and  in  dread ; 

How  eager  seems  their  earnest  talk ! — their  whispered  words  how  low ! 

How  wild  and  wan  her  lovely  face ! — how  dark  his  thoughtful  brow  ! 

And  morning  comes,  the  bugle  sounds,  the  steeds  are  at  the  gate. 

Sir  Albert,  and  the  lady  bright,  and  the  hunter  guests  await ; 

But  where  is  he  was  wont  to  be  the  foremost  of  the  train  ? 

Oh !  the  Knight  of  Varre  is  sleeping  sound,  and  ne'er  shall  wake  again ! 

Oh !  many  an  eye  is  dim  with  grief,  and  many  a  cheek  is  pale — 
Sir  Albert  kneels  beside  the  dead,  loud  swells  the  widow's  wail ; 
Around  that  couch  of  early  doom  his  kindred  weeping  stand. 
They  wet  with  tears  that  marble  brow — they  kiss  that  clay-cold  hand. 

Alas  I  how  died  he  ? — none  can  tell,  and  none  shall  ever  know : 
All  saw  him  stricken  to  his  grave,  but  none  might  guess  the  blow. 
**  It  is  the  hand  of  God,'*  they  said,  *'  that  thus  hath  snatch'd  away 
Our  darling  from  our  loving  eyes  to  darkness  and  decay." 

Kow  many  a  year  hath  pass'd  and  gone — ^low  lies  that  valiant  knight ; 
Sir  Albert  rules  the  halls  of  Varre,  and  weds  that  lady  bright. 
And  let  us  pra^,  while  we  have  breath,  that  fate  may  keep  us  far 
From  a  bride  like  thine  or  a  friend  like  thine,  oh,  valiant  Knight  of  Varre  I 

VOL.  UI.  O  O 
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NOTES    AND    ANECDOTES. 

BY   CHARLES   HERVET. 

ROME. 
I. 

The  Jews  in  this  cit  j  have  a  certain  quarter  assigned  to  them,  which 
is  locked  up  every  night  at  a  particuhir  hour.  Many  among  them  are 
said  to  believe  that  the  Messiah  is  destined  to  arrive  in  Rome  on  a 
Saturday,  and  to  enter  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  the  ancient  Via 
Cassia.  A  singular  anecdote  is  related  of  a  high  dignitaiy  of  the 
church  in  illustration. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  played  his  cards  so  well  as  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal.  Some  of  his  colleagues,  liowever,  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  his  conversion,  and  a  wager  was  laid  by  one,  engaging  to  prove 
that,  with  all  his  seeming  reverence  for  his  new  faith,  the  prc»elyte 
still  cherished  the  old  belief  respecting  the  Messiah.  In  pursuance  of 
his  design,  the  cardinal  invited  them  all,  including  the  ex-Jew,  to  a 
grand  banquet  on  a  Satiurday  at  his  villa,  situated  about  a  mile  firom 
the  city  on  the  Via  Cassia.  Shortly  after  dusk,  a  loud  rattling  of  car- 
riages and  cracking  of  whips  was  heard,  accompanied  by  shouts  and 
hurrahs  from  the  postillions,  who  had,  of  course,  been  previoosly  in- 
structed in  their  respective  parts.  The  poor  convert,  on  whcHn  all 
eyes  were  fixed,  was  observed  to  turn  very  pale,  and  mutter  something 
inaudibly,  when  a  servant  rushing  in,  exclaimed  that  the  Messiah  was 
on  the  point  of  entering  Rome  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  Jew,  for  Jew  he  still  was  in  heart ;  throwing  down 
his  cap,  and  rending  his  clothes,  he  cried,  '^Oh,  had  I  knoiwB  of  this 
day,  never,  never  would  I  have  become  a  Christian !" 

This  was  proof  sufficient  for  his  ooUeagues,  by  whom  the  whole 
story  was  reported  to  the  Tape,  As  may  be  8n{^)osed,  the  unfoitimatc 
victim  was  speedily  degraded  from  his  holy  office,  but  whether  he  once 
more  relapsed  to  liis  ancient  faith,  or  stiU  adhered  to  the  Christian 
doctrine,  tradition  does  not  mention. 

II. 

So  weak  is  the  executive  government  of  Rome,  that  murders  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  justice  rarely  overtakes  the  criminaL  Revenge 
is  with  the  hot-blooded  natives  the  first  and  ruling  principle,  and  the 
slightest  insult  is  never  forgotten.  Instances  are  numerous  of  harmless 
individuals  being  stabbed,  on  account  of  some  ancient  gmdge  between 
their  ancestors  and  those  of  the  assassin.  Not  only  are  the  police 
afraid  of  pursuing  a  criminal,  but  even  unwilling  to  interfere  between 
a  murderer  and  his  victim,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  shew : — ^A 
young  woman  ascending  the  steps  leading  from  the  Haaca  di  Spagna 
to  the  Pincian  Hill,  was  followed  by  a  man,  who  atabbed  her  with  a 
knife  and  fled.  She  staggered  faintly  on  towards  the  spot  wfaete  the 
sentinel  was  posted,  and  cried,  ^'Porsue  the  murderer  T  He  made 
no  reply.  She  then  besought  him  for  ud,  but  he  eoolly  aaiiwi  nA 
''CMe  tmolef  mm  mi  fa  ftifl20''— (What  do  yon  wwt?  itiiMlNili- 
uess  of  mme,V-«n!i  VSi  Ynx  tA  die« 
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Murder,  when  instigated  bj  vengeance,  is  called  a  colpa^  a  mere  act 
of  manslaughter :  so  little  interest  is  excited  on  behalf  of  the  sufferer, 
that  though  an  individual  be  stilettoed  in  the  public  streets,  not  a  single 
person  (unless  it  be  a  stranger)  will  think  of  either  pursuing  the 
criminal,  or  succouring  the  wounded  man.  For  instance,  a  woman 
who  had  two  admirers,  gave  one  the  preference,  and  married  him. 
The  other,  enraged  at  Ids  rejection,  followed  her  constantly,  to  prevent 
which  she  threatened  to  apply  to  the  police.  That  very  night  he  con- 
cealed himseli'  belli nd  her  house-door,  and,  as  she  came  out,  stabbed 
her  in  the  throat.  She  ran  to  a  neighbouring  apothecary,  and 
entreated  his  assistance ;  but  he  refused,  saying  he  dared  not  a  mit 
her  into  his  house,  as  it  would  be  risking  his  own  life.  The  woimd 
was  slight,  but  she  died  in  the  night  from  loss  of  blood. 

IV. 

A  woman,  whose  husband,  a  bookbinder  in  the  Via  della  Croce,  was 
in  the  habit,  when  intoxicated,  of  beating  her,  vowed  to  be  revenged. 
One  night,  he  came  home  in  his  usual  state,  and  fell  asleep ;  she  is  said 
to  have  sewn  a  sheet  entirely  round  him,  and  to  have  then  beaten  him 
to  death  ^dth  a  cudgel. 

Another  is  reported  to  have  avenged  an  insult,  by  running  her 
netting  needle  through  the  ears  of  her  husband. 

People  quarrelling  are  seldom  interfered  with,  as  the  person  of  a 
mediator  is  by  no  meJins  held  sacred.  A  friend  endeavoured  to  make 
peace  between  two  brothers,  but  in  vain :  one,  alarmed  at  the  thrests 
of  his  unnatural  opponent,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  the  other,  in  his 
fury,  immediately  slew  the  mediator. 

v. 

During  the  time  of  the  cholera,  the  English  were  detested  by  the 
lower  orders  in  Rome,  who  believed  that  the  disease  was  brought  by 
the  heretics.  A  young  Englishman,  passing  a  church,  which  was 
illuminated  in  order  to  excite  the  Madonna's  compassion,  saw  a  little 
child  among  the  crowd,  and  patting  its  head,  said,  "  Che  belle  candelcy 
piccino r — ("  What  pretty  candles,  little  one  !")  This  was  overheard  by 
some  of  the  mob,  and  a  cry  arose  that  XYie  forestiere  had  cast  an  evil 
spell  on  the  child;  they  instantly  rushed  upon  him,  and  severdy 
wounded  him.  He  was  at  length  rescued,  but  died  on  the  followix^ 
night.  The  British  consul,  alarmed  at  the  tumult,  was  obliged  to 
solicit  the  government  for  a  detachment  of  sc^diers  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  to  protect  the  body  to  the  grave. 

VI. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1839,  an  ancient  tomb  was  discovered  on  the 
lands  of  Count  Losani,  outside  the  Porta  Pia.  It  was  covered  by 
vines,  some  of  which  dying,  their  roots,  when  pulled  up,  disclosed  this 
curious  memorial  of  olden  time.  It  contains  three  marble  sarcophagi 
of  remarkable  workmanship,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  beautifVilly 
embellished  with  bas-reliefs.  They  were  filled  with  bones  and  skuUs, 
probably  the  relics  of  about  ten  or  twelve  bodies,  but  from  the  absence 
of  any  inscription,  the  names  of  the  persons  interred  are  unknown. 
Although  it  is  a  common  thing  in  Rome  to  see  sarcophagi  preserved 
in  public  and  private  galleries,  yet  the  very  circumstance  of  these  bemg 
kept  in  the  place  where  they  were  CHrigmally  deposited,  adds  to  die 
interest  excited  by  the  dassioJ  purity  of  their  execution. 

oo2 
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VII. 

The  figure  of  the  angel  on  the  top  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is 
said  to  liave  been  placed  there  by  Gregory  tlie  First,  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  for  the  deliverance  of  Rome  from  a  pestilence  during  his 
pontificate.  Finding  all  other  means  to  avert  the  scourge  inefPectual, 
the  Pope,  as  a  last  resource,  had  commanded  a  solemn  procession 
tlirough  the  city,  at  wliich  he  attended,  \vith  the  entire  body  of  clergy. 
Passing  over  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  (or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Ponte  Elio,)  he  beheld,  on  the  summit  of  Adrian's  mausoleum,  an 
angel  in  the  act  of  replacing  in  its  sheath  a  bloody  sword.  By  this  the 
Pope  was  made  to  understand  tliat  tlie  wrath  of  Heaven  was  appeased,; 
and  on  the  pestilence  ceasing  shortly  after,  he  caused  the  present 
iitatue  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  liad  seen  the  divine  mes- 
senger. 

vni. 

Though  the  immediate  neighbourliood  of  Rome  is  now  seldom  in- 
fested by  brigands,  yet,  three  or  four  yeai'S  ago,  a  small  band  of  despe- 
radoes for  a  long  time  successfully  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
changing  their  quarters  from  one  pai't  of  the  Campagna  to  another, 
but  especially  frequenting  the  heights  about  Baccano.  Some  of  the 
ringleatlers  were  betrayed  into  the  liands  of  justice  by  the  following 
simple  stratagem.  A  man  who  had  been  taken  up  and  imprisoned  for 
a  mere  quarrel,  was  brought  before  tlie  judge,  who  asked  him  the  usual 
question,  "Do  you  know  why  you  are  here?"  The  prisoner  (who, 
though  the  judge  had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact,  was  a  bona  fide  brigand,) 
turned  pale,  and  stanmiered  out,  "  I  swear  /  had  no  hand  in  the  rob- 
bery on  such  a  night,"  (mentioning  the  date.)  "Who  luid,  then?" 
said  the  judge,  without  changing  countenance.  The  man,  not  seeing 
his  error,  reiterat(Kl  his  protestations  of  innocence,  and  (being  cleverly 
drawn  out  by  the  judge)  concluded  by  giving  a  list  of  his  accomplices, 
in  number  upwards  of  thirty,  many  of  whom,  in  conset^uence  of  his 
information,  were  eventually  taken. 

IX. 

Flaminio  Yacca,  in  his  ^^Memorie  di  varie  antkhUa  trovate  in  diversi 
luoghi  della  citta  di  Roma^  published  in  1594,  says,  "Near  the 
Palazzo  di  Cancellaria,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  tliere  was 
found,  on  excavating  the  ground  beneath  a  cellar,  a  statue  of  Pompey, 
fifteen  palms  high.  Immediately  above  the  cellar  stood  a  party  waU, 
separating  two  houses :  on  the  discovery  being  made  known,  the  pro- 
prietors of  both  houses  claimed  the  statue.  Not  being  able  to  settle 
the  dispute  among  themselves,  they  had  recourse  to  the  law ;  the  one 
pleading  tliat  the  largest  part — ^i.  e.,  the  body,  being  under  his  houses 
he  had  the  best  right  to  the  whole ;  and  the  other  maintaining  that 
the  body  was  of  no  value  without  the  head,  which  was  under  hii  houses 
and  therefore  he  ought  to  have  the  whole.  The  judge  decided  that 
the  head  should  be  cut  off,  and  each  claimant  receive  his  own  portion. 
Alas,  poor  Pompey !  it  was  not  enough  for  thee  to  lose  thme  own 
head,  but  even  thy  marble  ^iSy^  was  doomed  to  undergo  the  same 
fate!  Luckily,  Cardinal  Capodiferro  heard  of  this  sentence^  and, 
before  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  reported  the  whole  stony  to 
the  Pope ;  his  Holiness  sent  five  hundred  Bcudi  to  be  divided  between 
the  disputants,  and  gci^e  l\v^  %\.^\m<^  ^tUI  unmutilated  to  the  cardinaL" 
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X. 


The  same  author  also  relates  the  following  anecdote : — "Many  years 
ago,  rambling  beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  I  entered  a  small  inn 
for  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  falling  into  conversation  with  the  host, 
he  told  mo  that  a  few  months  before,  a  man,  followed  by  three  others, 
came  to  sup  at  his  house.  One  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  rest,  who 
maintained  an  unbroken  silence ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  the 
whole  party  withdrew.  This  continued  for  six  successive  evenings ; 
until  the  host,  curious  to  know  whither  they  went  after  leaving  the 
inn,  resolved  to  follow  them.  He  did  so,  and  traced  them  as  far  as 
the  entrance  of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla ;  next  day  he  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  the  court,  by  whose  orders  a  strict  search  was  imme- 
diately made  throughout  the  circus.  In  one  of  the  caverns  a  deep 
hole  was  discovered,  around  which  the  earth,  which  had  been  dug  out, 
was  scattered;  in  it,  several  broken  vases  were  lying;  and  on  a  further 
examination,  the  tools  which  had  been  used  were  found  buried  in  the 
soil.  I,  myself,"  adds  Flaminio,  "  have  seen  the  relics  of  them.  It  is 
supposed  the  four  men  were  Goths,  who,  by  the  aid  of  some  ancient 
description,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  treasure." 


BLARNEY. 


A   NEW    VERSION.      BY   A   COEK-MAN. 


Shall  I  sing  to  you   now   of  sweet 

blarney, 
More  famous  by  far  than  Klllamey — 

Whose  wonderful  stone, 

*Tis  very  well  known. 
The  high-road  to  kissing  will  lam  ye  I 

How  lofty  its  ivy-grown  tarrets ! 

How  far-spread  and  Ibmed  are  its  merits  I 

And  oh,  what  a  heap, 

In  its  old  feudal  keep. 
Of  grain  might  be  made  into  ftpirita  I 

Its  lord  is  the  sainted  John  Jeffryes,* 
Well-known  for  his  spirited  efforts 

In  draining  his  land. 

And  raising  a  band— 
Of  bulls  and  most  beautiful  heifers ! 

With  the  pile  is  connected  a  legend 
Of  Cromwell,  the  round-headed  regent. 

Who  battered  its  walls. 

And  rained  its  halls. 
And  left  it,  as  now,  at  the  siege  end. 

Another  queer  story  they  tell  us 
Of  old  Lady  Jeffiryes  the  jealous. 


Who  danced  by  the  hour,f 
On  yonder  grey  tower, 
In  sight  of  a  host  of  odd  fellows.^ 

But  the  wonder  of  all  sure  the  stone  is. 
Well  worth  a  few  lines  it  alone  is — 

One  kiss,  and  your  tongue 

With  honey  is  hung ; 
But  this  secret  to  yery  few  known  is. 

Another  strange  fact  for  the  curious — 
Catarrhs  it  wiU  cure  most  injurious- 
Just  bite  a  piece  off, 
And  you  banish  your  cough. 
However  long  settled,  or  furious. 

A  third ;  and  a  hint  for  the  doctors. 
And  Dostrum-for-toothache  concocters. 

Only  touch  it,  your  ache 

Will  subside  in  a  shake. 
And  youll  sleep  like  a  child  on  a  rock'd 
horse. 

And  here,  though  'tis  somewhat  a  pity, 
Must  end  this  historical  ditty,     •     * 

Which,  greatly  I  fear, 

Will  scarcely  appear, 
Either  clever,  or  funny,  or  witty. 


*  Saint  John  Jeffiryes,  Esq.,  (pronounced  by  the  peftsantry,  JtBwn,)  the  lord  of  the  soil,  fsnnt 
his  own  ettate,  which  is  in  Uie  bigbest  state  of  cultivation. 

t  It  is  said  of  a  maternal  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit,  that 
she  has  more  than  once  stood  and  turned  round  upon  a  very  lofty  projection  of  the  tower,  to  the 
terror  of  those  who  beheld  her. 

t  The  statues,  perhaps,  which  once  graced  the  "rock-dose.  *' 
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THE   NINETY-NINE   GOOD    TURNS. 

BY  LAMAN   BLANCHARD. 

^*  Blessed  are  tliej  who  liave  favours  to  bestow^  for  thej  shall  be 
shunned  of  no  man !" 

Thus  iS})oke  my  cynical  friend  the  other  day,  when  he  had  jost 
vainly  sought  an  audience  of  some  great  personage,  who,  besieged 
with  suppliants,  was  unapproachable  accordingly. 

My  cynical  friend  knew  little  of  mankind.  People  who  have 
favours  to  bestow  will  always  be  shunned  by  two  classes.  By  those, 
£rst — who,  out  of  a  false  pride  and  an  enormous  self-conceit,  regard 
every  acceptance  of  a  favour  as  a  compromise  of  independence;  and 
who  associate  the  instinct  of  gratitude  for  kindness  rendered,  with  a 
degrading  admission  of  inferiority.  Next  by  those,  who  having  been 
laden  with  bounties  and  services,  freely  bestowed,  on  ninety-nine  occa- 
sions, are  refused  the  expected  and  customary  boon  upon  tlie  hundredth. 

As  the  malignant  nature  can  never  forgive  the  innocent  being  it 
has  injured,  so  the  ungrateful  nature  cannot  forgive  the  generous  man 
who  has  served  it.  Strange,  that  among  the  inconsistencies  of  which 
we  are  made  up,  one  so  gross  as  ingratitude  should  be  found ;  seeing 
tliat  the  grateful  fcicling  implies,  not  a  sense  of  inferiority,  but  the 
conviction  that  somebody  has  thought  us  worthy  of  sympathy,  and 
entitled  by  desert  to  kindness. 

Not  le^  strangely  inconsistent  is  it,  that  one  who  is  thankful  in  his 
heart  for  a  single  service,  should  l)e  ungrateful  for  a  long -continued  series. 
Such,  too  frequently,  is  he  who  fails  to  obtain  the  hundredth  favour. 

Sliew  him,  at  the  outset  of  your  acquaintance,  a  little  courtesy — 
offer  Ivini  your  opera-glass  or  your  snuff-box — write  him  what  is  cidled 
a  civil  note  when  there,  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  doing  sot,  and  he 
will  trumpet  your  praises  as  one  of  the  most  gracious  of  mankind. 
Proceed  from  small  civilities  to  essential  benefits;  heap  favour  upon 
favour  on  him;  go  out  of  your  way  to  evince  an  anxiety  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  interests,  the  gratification  of  his  desires;  extend  your 
disinterested  kindness  from  himself  to  his  family;  get  an  appointment 
for  his  eldest  boy,  and  reconcile  a  high  family  to  a  match  with  his 
daughter;  invent  a  new  hair-dye  ex[)ressly  to  accommodate  his  wife, 
and  lose  a  guinea  a  night  to  him  at  whist,  the  whole  season  round; 
bind  him  more  and  more  tightly  in  obligations  to  you,  and  hear 
him  proclaim  you,  nine  times  a  day,  for  nine  years,  the  best  friend 
he  ever  had  in  the  world — the  most  generous  of  mortals,  the  noblest 
of  benefactors;  and  then,  at  tlie  very  moment  when  he  is  your  own 
for  ever,  only  just  refuse  to  lend  him  your  gun,  or  your  horse— ^r  teD 
him  that  you  could  not  think  of  writing  to  the  Review  to  solicit  a  puff 
of  his  new  pampldet — that's  all! 

]fIow,  in  such  a  case,  will  the  gratefid  fellow,  to  whom  you  have 
rendered  the  ninety-nine  good  turns,  turn  round  upon  you!  He  will 
teach  you,  in  no  time,  a  curious  lesson — that  it  takes  years  to  oonfier 
obligations,  but  only  moments  to  forget  them.  Why,  he  wiH  mder- 
take  to  forget,  on  the  very  spot,  aU  that  you  have  done  for  him — all 
that  he  has  said  of  you.  He  will,  at  the  shortest  notice^  leooleet 
nothing  concerning  you  but  your  refusal  to  oUige  him  in  the  Teiy 
trifling  matter  wherein  he  had  calculated  upon  jonr  aasistuwa. 
'0  You  dragged  \v\xn  out  oi  Wi^  riNet  cnfts^  fwring  his  Efe  at  As  nafc 
of  your  own;  you  \enl  \i\Tn  ql  VWa^axA  ^^^q3i^\  ^^^s^^nioRAnfini  hjm  to 
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all  tbe  coimexioQS  in  which  he  finds  the  best  charms  of  aocietj.  Does 
he  remember  one  isi  these  little  incidents?  No;  he  only  recollects  that 
jFOU  yesterdaj  refused  to  buy  a  share  or  two  in  the  crazj  q)ecii]atioQ 
he  was  so  rashly  concerned  in. 

You  snatched  him  out  of  a  gambler's  nest,  just  in  time  to  saye  him 
from  ruin;  you  chivalrously  upheld  him  when  he  was  traduced,  and 
effected  his  admission  into  the  dub,  when  an  extra  bladkball  would 
have  had  a  damaging  effect  upon  his  reputation.  Does  he  now  bear 
these  little  services  vividly  in  mind?  No;  he  only  bears  in  mind 
that  you  positively  declined  to  take  his  three  gawky  nieces  to  the 
opera,  and  distinctly  refused  to  ask  that  most  inveterate  of  bores,  his 
wife's  brother,  to  stay  a  fortnight  with  you  in  the  country. 

You  have  all  but  fed  and  clothed  him  from  infancy — does  he,  all  <m 
a  sudden,  forget  this  slight  obligation?  Yes,  utterly; — you  have  had 
a  dinner-party  that  did  not  include  him. 

And  what  tone  does  he  adopt  now,  when  he  speaks  of  the  ^*  most 
generous  of  men,"  of  the  "  best  friend  he  ever  had  in  the  world?** 
Ohy  the  tone  of  an  injured  man,  to  be  sure— of  a  man  slow  to  resent, 
reluctant  to  speak  out,  but  deeply  injured!  "  Ah!  my  dear  madam,** 
he  remarks  to  Mrs.  Blab,  ^'  I  thought  as  you  do  once ;  I  would  have 
staked  my  honour  on  that  man's  friendshipand  liberality;  but  the  mean 
mind,  you  know,  unll  betray  itself.  Only  think  of  his  refusing  to  give 
young  Scamp  (a  relation  of  mine  by  marriage),  who  wants  a  few  suits 
of  clothes,  such  a  simple  thing  as  an  introduction  to  his  tailor!** 
"  Shame!"  cries  Mrs.  Blab,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  town;  "  this  to 
you,  too,  who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  him — who  have  ever  spoken 
of  him  so  highly — to  whom  he  is  under  so  many  obligations!" 

The  receiver  of  the  ninety-nine  good  turns  is  not  ungrateful  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  obligation.  His  gratitude  never  breaks  down 
until  it  is  past  the  point  where  the  demand  for  it  is  higher  than  ever. 

He  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  receive  favours,  that  a  temporary 
stoppage  stuns  him;  and  he  recovers  his  senses  only  to  feel  that  li^ 
has  been  cruelly  ill-ti*eated.  Hitherto,  to  ask  has  been  to  have;  the 
denial,  therefore,  seems  so  strange,  so  wanton,  so  unprovoked,  that  it 
cancels  the  recollection  of  every  debt,  and  turns  honey  into  gall. 

When  we  hear  one,  with  malice  and  disappointment  breathing  in 
every  word,  imputing  to  an  absent  person  every  disobliging  quality,  it 
is  not  uncharitable  to  surmise  that  the  absentee  had  done  him  many 
good  turns  and  then  stopped.  When  we  have  listened  a  long  hour  to 
a  fierce  railer,  who,  having  fastened  his  teeth  on  the  character  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  tears  it  to  tatters— who  is  ready  to  swear  that  no 
particle  of  kindliness  or  generosity  lurks  within  the  man — ^who  rates 
him  as  the  impersonation  of  all  meanness  and  covetousness — it  is  not 
always  unfair  to  ask,  <<  How  long  is  it  since  you  first  began  to  borrow  of 
him?  and  on  what  day  this  week  did  he  decline  to  lend  you  the  guinea?** 

Whenever  I  find  any  one  unusually  bitter  and  boisterous  in  his 
denunciations  of  '*  man's  inhumanity  to  man,**  exhibited  in  a  case  of 
personal  experience,  the  declaimer  appearing  as  the  victim,  I  am  apt 
enough  to  think,  ^^  Now,  here  is  a  gentleman  who  wanted  the  hon- 
dreddi  good  turn,  but  could  not  get  it.** 

It  behoves  us  surely  to  take  care,  when  we  censure  another  as  in- 
capable of  rendering  a  single  service^  that  we  do  not  mean  the  kim- 
dredth.  Many  honest  natures,  that  would  blush  to  be  deficient  in  ibfi 
acknowledgment  of  kindness^  have  been  precipitated,  by  an  unesqieeted 
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refusal,  into  a  total  unconsciousness  of  countless  benefits  receiTed. 
There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  something  exasperating  in  this  sudden 
tnming-off  at  the  hundredth  turn.  One  is  uneasy  at  receiving  ninety- 
nine  obligations  and  a  point-blank  denial.  Custom  has  become  our 
second  nature,  and  a  repulse  seems  a  wrong.  We  feel  that  our  bene- 
factor ought  to  have  no  will  in  the  matter — ^that  he  has  a  right  to 
comply  with  our  modest  little  application  to  give  a  large  party  expressly 
to  please  a  few  particular  friends  of  ours  whom  he  is  to  ask.  Non- 
compliance dashes  us  down  from  the  high  ladder,  when  we  have  at- 
tained the  last  stave  but  one.  Just  at  tlie  top  of  the  steep  ascent,  we 
slip  and  roll  to  the  bottom  when  we  least  dream  of  it.  We  had  made 
sure,  and  feel  sore.  Et  tu.  Brute,  we  cry.  The  well  that  was  always 
brim-full — to  find  not  a  drop  in  it  at  last!  The  tree  that  dropped  its 
ripe  fruits  for  us  as  we  approached,  to  be  barren  suddenly!  Wliy,  the 
well  that  was  always  empty,  the  tree  that  never  bore  at  aU,  are  taken 
into  favour  in  preference.  There  is  forgiveness  for  the  man  who  re- 
fused at  first  to  stir  a  foot  in  oiu*  cause,  and  kept  his  word;  but  there 
is  none  for  liim  who,  having  walked  a  thousand  miles  to  serve  us,  now 
declines  to  move  an  inch  at  the  bidding  of  our  caprice.  Our  self-love 
is  wounded  by  the  discovery  that  we  cannot  dictate  to  him;  and  with 
pride  hurt,  we  inconsistently  humble  ourselves  to  the  dust — d^raded 
by  the  disavowal  of  obligations  we  can  no  longer  command. 

Even  when  the  spirit  of  exaction,  defeated  after  many  victories, 
expresses  its  sense  of  disappointment  in  a  milder  and  less  revengeful 
form,  it  still  fails  not  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  one  who  was 
never  obliging,  and  the  one  who  was  always  obliging  till  now,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  last.  A  favour  is  received  from  an  imexpected 
quarter: — "  This,"  we  cry,  "  is  most  kind,  most  generous,  most  noble; 
he  never  did  me  a  good  turn  before.^  A  favour  is  withheld  in  a 
quarter  where  it  was  anticipated: — "  This,"  we  cry,  "  is  unkind  to  the 
last  degree,  most  unworthy,  most  pitiful;  he  never  hesitated  to  render 
me  a  kindness  heforer  Non-desert  in  the  one  case  makes  the  single 
good  deed  lustrous;  desert  in  the  other  gives  to  the  solitary  refosal 
the  blackness  of  an  irreparable  injury. 

No  man  can  be  perfectly  sure  that  he  has  not  within  him  the  seeds  of 
an  ungrateful  scoundrel,  until  he  has  been  refused  the  hundredth  good 
turn.     If  true  there,  he  is  a  true  man. 


COll^TRAST.  — No.  IV. 

BY   M.   T.   W. 


**  I  iwoke  one  noniiif,  and  tamA  oiTwlf  fiunoat.'* 

Btbox. 

Tkat  fiune,  which  men  have  striren  for  inrain 

Or  hardly  eam*d,  the  Poet  won  with  ease 
And  cartieaa  strength — so  matchless  seem'd 
his  strain. 

So  tme  to  changefal  life— not  breathing  peace 
Or  calm  content,  but  stirring  Joy  or  pain. 

And  oft  at  Taiiance  with  iuelf  it  is, 
'  Like  its  own  theme— the  erer-restless  main, 
_Whose  wares  tear  up  fqr  us,  from  its  abyss, 
Ireaaores,  and  wredcs,  and  weeds  in  their 
caprice— 

And  now  'tis  chafed  to  storm,  but  soon  andn 
nm  in  the  sunshhie  with  the  idle  breeze— 

Heie-Hnirran  back  the  shore,  and  the  green 
'J 


Ai^  there --W  dliiuit  tctnn  t!hft  YiocsMeii  Q&  lan^ 


**  Oh,  mickt  mj  naiaa  be  muafati'd  bat  with  thsb% 
TImb  ^sdlf  would  I  end  nqr  morul  dsfa  1* 


Tbb  crowd  was  dull  to  hear,  and  slow  to  pilat 
That  low  and  touching  aong*  wlddi  mofcs 

us  not 
By  ftrsoughtsoenes  fromromwionBiiwote} 
But  wins  us  to  peroeire  the  diam  ttiafe  llee 
In  common  things,  ftonillar  to  oar  eyes. 
Which  in  our  haste  we  miaa*d,  or  aoon  iofiot. 
And  now  we  pause,  white 
of  thought 
Or  drcnmstance  (which,  as  tiie  mooMBfc  L. 
Change  Uke  the  lleetinff  douds)  beiora  Oi ; 
Witti  lingering  fonttMaa  dvdt  1900 
wrought. 
And  as  when  some  dear  tekenaedi  u^  ....^ 
Through  its  most  tccnt  depdla  tte  H^  it 
\Mraa0it, 


naxnere--iarQistsaAfitnnVhaiiacsMeiiQlTfini,\  bcought, 

K^lolom  In  Ita  wad  and  Vonidy  itMCD«  \  *ttn&^QMsi«\a\Mt%TA'^iateBea  or 
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"  Wits  are  game-cocks  to  one  another." — Gay. 

XV. 

At  the  close  of  the  Haymarket  season,  in  September  1802,  Colman 
writes  to  EUiston  as  follows: — 

"  Accident  has  snapped  our  intercourse,  which  I  hope  may  become 
more  sound  by  splicing.  I  can  truly  say,  my  wishes  for  the  increase 
of  your  professional  prosperity  and  private  happiness  have  never 
abated.  My  present  purpose  is  to  offer  you  an  engagement  at 
the  Haymarket;  but  to  suit  me^  it  must  be  for  a  longer  duration 
than  any  of  our  former  agreements — and  such,  I  trust,  may  suit 
yov.  In  short,  we  must  meet  on  the  Haymarket  ground  next  year 
for  four  months,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  my  intention  to  open  the  house 
on  the  loth  of  May,  with  an  independent  company,  which  I  am  con- 
fident I  can  procure  from  the  provinces,  to  support  the  new  efforts  of 
my  pen  wliich  has  been  so  long  smoke-dried  in  London.  As  I  know 
not  what  may  be  your  own  views  for  the  future,  or  what  sacrifices  you 
might  make  in  coming  to  me,  take,  for  the  present,  the  following 
general  outline  of  agreement — articles,  if  you  please,  for  three  years  ; 
a  weekly  salary  of  12/.,  and  a  benefit.  Your  business  will  be  that  of 
a  performer  of  the  first  rank  in  the  company.  Remember,  you  have 
eight  months  of  the  year  at  your  own  disposal,  during  which  you  will, 
of  course,  not  be  idle." 

To  this,  a  long  correspondence  succeeded  on  the  subject.  EUiston, 
like  the  paper  on  which  he  wrote,  was  "Bath  superfine;**  but  his  line  of 
argument  was  business-like.  "  Had  I,"  he  says,  "  voluntarily  offered 
you  a  commodity  for  purchase,  I  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  to 
accept  the  terms  you  have  named;  but  as  you  come  to  me,  who  am  no 
willing  seller,  on  your  own  exigencies,  you  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  my  demands,  even  should  you  fancy  they  exceed  the  real  value  of 
the  article.  Such  an  understanding  is  always  allowed  in  the  positions 
we  hold  to  one  another.  It  is  like  money — ^money  is  more  valuable  at 
one  time  than  another,  to  a  certain  party,  and  if  this  be  your  case,  and 
you  will  have  it,  why  you  must  pay  for  it.  I  have  already  invested 
the  capital  of  my  professional  attraction  here  with  *  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Co.,'  and  *  I  must  sell  out  at  an  amazing  loss'  to  satisfy  you.  This  is 
usurious  language;  but  I  cannot  apply  the  metaphor  to  one  who  will 
better  understand  its  force  than  George  Colman." 

Again,  he  says, — "  The  terms  you  have  offered  me  are  liberal;  and 
when  I  object,  I  do  it,  not  from  a  belief  that  I  am  a  better  actor  than 
some  you  have  hitherto  engaged,  but  that  circumstances  have  made 
me  more  attractive.  If  that  attraction  were  a  mop-stick  without  a 
head,  still  the  mutilated  piece  of  furniture  would  be  worthy  its  results. 
Some  years  since,  you  gave  me  a  clear  benefit  and  twenty  guineas  per 
week,  for  my  eight  weeks — I  am  now  to  come  to  you,  with  more  ex- 
perience and  greater  fame,  on  a  less  remuneration.  I  shall  take  all' 
the  risk,  while  you  grow  fat  upon  the  cream  of  the  dairy."  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  twenty  poimds  per  week  and  a  clear  benefit. 
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The  "  mop-stick"  produced  the  following  rejoinder.  "  You  tell  me 
I  have  made  you  a  liberal  offer,  and  jet  you  demand  a  great  deal 
more — now  a  pace  beyond  liberality  seems  to  me  a  stride  beyond  com- 
mon sense;  and  he  who  demands  such  a  stride,  takes  no  less  than  a 
hop,  step,  and  a  jump.  I  cannot  c411  you  a  mop-stick,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  you  arc  not  without  a  head;  but  while  you  were  with  me,  as  a 
new  broom,  you  never  swept  money  into  my  treasury  in  proportion  to 
the  price  with  which  you  have  ticketed  yourself.  If  you  should  again 
take  a  brush  in  the  Uaymarket,  what  you  carried  off  before,  is  nothing 
to  the  present  business,  or  rather,  is  an  argument  against  your  pro- 
po8aL  That  you  liave  more  fame  is  undeniable;  but  it  is  thi^  country 
fame  of  which  the  good  London  people  know  and  care  as  little  as  may 
be.  But  it  is  past  a  doubt  that  you  would  have  leilt  the  metropo& 
with  a  currency  of  fame,  payable  on  demand  everywhere,  had  you 
kept  your  account  in  the  Haymarket  instead  of  going  to  Coveot 
Garden.  If  I,  in  a  new  and  hazardous  speculation,  accede  to  your 
lofty  terms,  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  will  take  all  the  risk,  nor 
(since  at  Co  vent  Garden  you  kicked  down  a  little  of  the  milk)  how  I 
am  to  get  all  the  cream  of  the  dairy.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that 
as  some  of  your  reasons  for  swelling  your  demands  were  grounded  on 
the  fear  of  future  loss,  if  that  loss  did  not  occur,  you  should  refund 
something  of  your  profits  in  the  Haymarket?  This,  my  good  friend, 
I  fear,  has  never  entered  that  head  wliich  you  certainly  have.  Let  us 
now  go  to  work  again;  I  want  you,  and  liave  fairly  told  you  so— the 
following  is  my  ultimatum.  Fourteen  pounds  per  week,  and  a  clear 
benefit  as  a  peribrmer;  a  beneiit,  for  your  assistance  in  the  business 
relating  to  the  stage — to  cease  after  one  season,  or  proceed  for  three, 
at  my  option,  not  yours,^ 

To  this  Elliston  sur-rejoins: — 

*^  It  is  the  privilege  of  wit  to  trifle  with  the  imderstanding,  but  it  is 
the  part  of  plain  reason  to  deal  with  it  fairly.  To  the  former  I  baTe 
no  pretensions,  but  to  the  other  I  have  some  little— quite  enough  to 
enter  on  the  field  against  George  Colman. 

'^  I  deny  that  tlie  refusal  of  a  liberal  offer  is  an  inconsistency,  or 
your  stepping  further  would  be  a  stride  beyond  common  sense.  May 
not  an  offer  be  liberal,  and  yet  not  equal  to  the  just  claims  of  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  made?  This  is  neither  stride  nor  stretch,  but  certainly 
so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Since,  with  that  harlequiiiade 
for  which  you  are  so  famous,  you  have  turned  the  mc^  into  a  broom, 
I  shall  beg  to  take  the  birch  in  hand,  and  for  your  chastisement 
observe,  tliat  you  should  have  thought  twice  before  uttering  so  strange 
a  declaration,  as  country  fame  bemg  neither  known  nor  cared  for  bj 
the  Londoners.  Pray  what  was  the  substance  of  your  own  address  at 
Hie  close  of  your  season?  That  you  would  make  application  in  all  the 
principal  provuicial  theatrical  towns  for  the  best  talent  they  could 
produce,  on  the  very  fact  of  these  precise  places  being  the  long  ac- 
knowledged nursery  for  £nglish  actors!'' 

Aftex  sundry  otlier  recapitulations,  Elliston  concludes  his  letter  bj 
accepting  the  terms  which  Colman  had  offered  in  his  last;  ^'  but,"  nji 
he,  *'  I  still  maintain  my  right  of  choice  at  the  end  of  the  first  araiwn; 
it  is  only  just.  Let  this  treaty  follow  that  of  Amims  in  March  ka^ 
and  I  will  sign  with  *  George,'  in  London  I  One  word  fnrthar  o». 
the  day  of  our  contract,  ^  \Mi^  of  Madeira  and  a  heef-i 
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the  latter,  like  our  women  here,  delicately  dressed,  and  extremely 
tender." 

In  the  meantime,  EUiston  took  occasion  earnestly  to  recommend 
Blissett  to  Colman's  attention;  *M)e  assured,"  says  he,  *^  yon  oi^ht  not 
to  miss  sight  of  him;  he  is  a  sterling  actor.  His  Fcdstaffy  Lord 
Duberfy,  Old  Rapid,  and  Lope  Tocho^  are  all  inimitable;  the  former 
would,  I  think,  be  highly  attractive." 

Of  this  "  sterling  actor"  and  eccentric  man,  we  will  beg  to  give 
some  account,  as  he  was  but  little  known  during  his  day  in  the  me- 
tropolis, Bath  having  been  literally  the  great  theatre  of  his  action. 

William  Wyatt  Dimond  and  Francis  Blissett  originally  tramped 
into  the  city  of  Bath  together,  which  by  the  time  they  had  reached, 
they  were  nearly  barefooted.  Like  Roderick  Raiidom  and  his  friend 
Strap,  they  got  an  occasional  lift  by  some  waggon,  and  on  a  certain 
stock  of  patience,  their  only  resources,  commenced  the  work  of 
their  future  fortunes.  Blissett  was  quite  an  eccentric,  but  his  eccen- 
tricities were  harmless,  and  gave  an  additional  interest  to  a  character 
otherwise  meritorious.  When  Dimond,  in  after  days,  had  become  the 
director  of  the  theatre,  and  Blissett  himself  in  the  way  of  prosperity, 
the  latter  invited  his  manager  to  a  little  entertainment  at  his  lodgings, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  observed,  "  This  day,  friend,  is  the 
anniversary  of  our  entering  Bath  together;  it  was  bleak  and  chiUy  as 
our  prospects — I  well  remember  it;  and  to-day  is  likewise  cheerful  as 
our  prosperity.  I'll  introduce  you  to  an  old  acquaintance" — saying 
which,  he  produced  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  literally  worn  through.  "  See! 
here  they  are,"  cried  he,  "  the  only  friends  I  had  at  the  time,  save 
yourself;  they  bore  me  safely  here,  and  I  shall  keep  them  till  I  die. 
I  could  almost  wish  to  be  buried  in  these  shoes." 

Sometime  after  this,  he  took  occasion  to  intimate  to  his  manager,  in 
terms  sufficiently  positive,  that  it  was  his  mtention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  company,  unless  he  had  an  increase  of  salary. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  old  friend,"  replied  Dimond;  "not  so,  I  trust. 
You  already  receive  the  highest  salary  which  is  given  in  Bath — ^three 
pounds  a  week;  we  cannot  exceed  it,  and  I  am  happy  in  knowing  you 
do  not  want  it." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Blissett,  doggedly;  "but  unless  I  am  com- 
plied with,  I  quit  the  theatre!" 

You  are  somewhat  abrupt,"  responded  Dimond,  evidently  nettled; 
the  season  is  already- 


m  have  it!"  interrupted  Blissett,  striking  the  table  with 
hiB  hand. 

"  What,  then,  do  you  demand  ?"  asked  the  manager. 

•*  Three  guineas!"  exclaimed  the  actor,  with  an  energy  irresistibly 
humorous.     "  I'll  have  them,  or  I  go." 

^  And  so  you  shall,"  rejoined  Dimond, not  a  Httle  amused, — "and  in 
consideration  of  our  new  piece  last  week,  the  increase  shall  begin  from 
that  time,"  saying  which,  he  drew  three  shillings  from  his  pocket,  and 
paid  them  over  to  his  peremptory  friend. 

Blissett  was  a  kind  of  amateur  chapman,  and  had  a  great  fancy  for 
^leapening  smaU  articles  on  sale,  of  whatever  description  they  might 
be.  He  would,  in  fact,  buy  or  sell  anything  within  his  reach,  and  as 
not  unfrequently  his  personal  chattels  became  objects  of  sudden  transfer 
or  alienation,  the  effect  was  as  often  ludicrous  enough. 
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He  would  leave  liis  abode  at  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  one  coat, 
and  return  in  another,  which  second  he  hSad  picked  up  in  exchange 
during  his  ramble.  A  dozen  pair  of  knee-buckles  have  passed  through 
his  liands  in  the  course  of  a  single  month ;  and  he  has  even  been 
known  to  part  with  the  very  brass  buttons  off  his  coat,  whose  places 
have  been  supplied  by  less  pretending  mother-of-pearl.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  arrived  at  the  theatre  without  a  hat,  having  sold  his  only  one 
in  the  course  of  his  walk,  and  had  not  yet  selected  another.  Every- 
thing appertaining  to  him  was  open  to  a  bargain,  except  his  good 
name,  and  a  certain  pair  of  old  shoes,  which  last,  like  "  Sir  Oliver's  " 
picture,  "  he  would  keep  as  long  as  lie  had  a  room  to  hang  them  in." 
Elliston  himself  accidentally  crossed  him  in  one  of  these  fanciful  ex- 
peditions; meeting  the  humorist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milsom- 
street,  with  a  tea-caddy  under  one  arm,  and  "  Dodsley's  Poems," 
together  with  an  oil-skin  umbrella,  tucked  under  the  other ;  these,  it 
appears,  he  had  bartered,  giving  in  exchange  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a 
punch-bowl. 

William  Woodfall,  who  had  been  one  of  Blissett's  earliest  friends, 
negotiated  an  engagement  for  him  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  about 
the  year  1770,  but  which  Blissett  deemed  it  prudent  to  decline.  In 
1777,  he  accepted  an  offer  at  the  Haymarket,  where  he  continued  for 
above  four  seasons,  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1803,  by  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  EUiston  (as  we  have  seen),  Blissett,  after  an  estrangement 
of  so  many  years,  appeared  at  the  same  theatre  in  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff.  During  the  season,  he  played  many  of  his  favourite  parts,  but  once 
only  repeated  Falstaff,  He  was  now  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  the  bustle  of  a  metropolitan  theatre  ill  agreeing  with  one  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  quietude  and  routine  of  the  Bath  system,  he  made  his 
final  bow  in  London  at  the  close  of  this  single  season,  and  returned, 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  to  his  original  friends.  In  1812,  Blissett 
retired  altogetlier  from  the  stage,  closing  his  ciireer  with  the  unsullied 
character  of  an  honest  man,  and  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  re- 
sembled himself.     He  died  at  Bath  in  1824. 

To  this  slight  notice  of  an  actor,  who  was  so  eminent  a  favourite  in 
that  place,  where  he  was  chiefly  known,  we  will  beg  leave  to  subjoin 
a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  a  leading  comedian  of  the  present  day. 
It  will  be  read,  we  are  assured,  with  much  interest. 

"  My  Good  Friend, — You  wish  some  historical  account  of  the  Bath 
theatre,  from  which  place,  for  me,  *  there  is  but  one  stage  more,*  (in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Juxon  to  Charles  the  Martyr,)  nor  shall  I  repine, 
unless  it  be  the  regret  that  I  might  have  fulfilled  my  duty  better. 

"  Who  the  first  Bath  manager  was  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  I 
believe  *  Gentleman^  alias  *  Copper  Captain*  Brown.  Mr.  Griffith,  of 
the  Norwich  theatre,  followed.  Next  came  Arthur,  who  was  a  great 
comic  actor,  and  to  him  succeeded  Keasberry.  Henderson  arrived 
under  this  reign,  thirty  years  ago— a  clmnsy  Dutch  figure,  but  with  a 
very  strong  understanding.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Courineyy  and 
was  a  most  stickling  imitator  of  Garrick.  Yet  with  all  his  disadvan- 
tages,  I  think  he  r^  and  played  Hamltt  better  than  your  present 
king.*    His  salary  was  the  trifling  sum  of  one  guinea  per  wedc ;  so 
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that  he  was  wont  jokingly  to  say  to  his  friends,  he  should  certainly 
grow  rich,  as  he  had  a  guinea  a  week,  a  benefit  in  the  dog  days,  and 
Keasberry  to  teach  him  acting  !  But  his  good  sense  soon  freed  him 
from  the  Garrick  tranmiels,  and,  like  a  discreet  painter,  who  had 
too  long  copied  the  ancients  with  pedantry,  retained  at  last  only 
their  beauties,  to  which  he  added  a  fancy  and  manner  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Dimond  came  soon  after  this  gentleman ;  he  had  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  the  part  of  Romeo,  under  the  direction  of  Garrick.  His  respect- 
ability and  gentle  behaviom*  soon  gained  him  many  friends  at  Bath, 
in  which  place  lie  became  quite  as  great  a  favourite  as  Elliston  is  at 
present.  Mr.  Dimond  was  lucky  in  marrying  a  lady  with  a  good 
estate,  with  which  he  purchased  a  part  of  the  theatre,  and  there  is  not 
an  actor  who  can  sit  uneasy  under  the  sweet  shade  of  his  government. 
BUssetty  who  was  born  at  Reading,  was  thrust  upon  the  world  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  He  would  be  an  actor,  and  came  out  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Bobby  Bates,  at  Shepton  Mallett,  but  was  soon  after 
shipped  off  by  Little  Derrick,  the  then  M.  C,  of  Bath,  to  Smock 
Alley.  Tliis  was  the  period  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Didier,  Mr. 
Edwin,  Mr.  Richards,  (the  present  Mrs.  Edwin's  father,)  Miss  Catley, 
and  several  others,  made  their  debiit  in  Dublin.  Much  could  I  say  of 
Mossop,  but  he  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  can  just  now  afford. 
We  literally  starved  the  whole  season.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  had  we 
been  put  into  the  scales  at  the  end  of  it,  we  should  not  have  weighed 
half  our  original  ounces — and  we  never  were  a  sleek  company  at  best. 
I  then  followed  the  fortunes  of  an  itinerant  manager,  the  famous 
Fisher,  who  went  to  Russia.  From  him  I  went  to  Edinburgli,  with 
Boss — thence  to  Birmingham,  and  at  length  to  Bath.  And  now,  with 
something  le^s  tlian  an  annual  sum  of  £200,  I  quit  the  chequered 
scene  of  a  player's  life — a  woof  in  which,  if  there  be  but  few  bright 
colours,  I  have  found  some  threads  of  friendship  and  attachment  which 
are  yet  strong  and  binding.  If  you  think  my  experience  can  yield 
you  anything  useful,  command  me,  my  good  friend." 


XVI. 

Elliston's  heavy  professional  duties  at  Bath,  liis  occasional  acting  in 
other  theatres,  and  the  prospect  of  fresh  labom's  awaiting  him  at  the 
Haymarket,  in  London,  might  have  satisfied  him,  it  would  be  thought, 
for  the  present.  But  no  such  thing — the  comedian,  like  the  senti- 
mental young  lady,  was  formed  "  to  shine  in  adversity,"  and  yearned 
for  the  sweets  of  martyrdom.  His  engagements  were  many,  but  their 
current  was  too  smooth,  too  unruffled,  for  his  sense  of  the  picturesque; 
and  having  just  learnt  of  the  many  fruitless  attempts  which  had  been 
made  by  dramatic  managers  for  permission  to  import  plays  and  players 
into  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  determined  at  once  to  enter  himself 
on  the  hazard,  and  to  carry  with  success  a  point  in  which  all  liis  pre- 
decessors had  failed.     To  Lord  Harcourt  he  applies,  as  usual,  and,  as 
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usual,  the  Earl  responds  in  the  most  condescending  and  friendlj 
manner: — 

*<  Harcoort  House,  FeK  19,  1803. 

'^  Sis, — Ton  may  have  formed  a  higher  notion  of  mj  influenoe  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  than  I  possess ;  for  although  my  familj  has 
for  six  centuries  been  settled  in  its  neighbourhood,  I  received  no  part 
of  my  education  in  that  place.  Having,  however,  many  friends  resi- 
dent there,  I  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  your  plan. 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  interest  in  your  favour  a  leading 
member  of  the  University,  who  will  be  informed  of  your  family  con- 
nexions, and  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been  educated,  as  well 
as  the  correctness  of  your  private  conduct ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  I 
will  add  my  testimony  to  your  excellence  in  that  profession  by  which 
you  arc  publicly  known.  But  should  your  application  meet  with  suc- 
cess, I  do  not  see  how  you  can  carry  on  your  project,  with  certain 
other  engagements  which  you  tell  me  you  have  entered  into.  Every 
man  knows,  or  is  supposed  to  know,  his  own  affairs  best;  and  although 
I  am  well  aware  you  can  perform  many  parts  by  your  single  talent,  I 
cannot  see  how  you  can  be  in  two  places  at  once,  with  all  your 
ability."  "  Habcoubt. 

<*  Mr.  Elliston,  Milsom-street,  Bath." 

In  this  respect,  as  in  all  his  promises,  the  earl  was  as  good  as  his 
word ;  but  the  importation  of  modern  stage  plays  into  the  bosom  of 
this  antique  seat  of  learning,  was  not  so  easy  an  experiment.  Tlie 
Universities  have  ever  looked  with  prescriptive  awe  on  the  acting 
drama ;  and  however  inconsistent  this  may  be,  remembering  their  ex- 
treme tenderness  in  respect  of  many  usages,  which  so  holy  and  vigilant 
a  body  might  have  been  roused  to  suppress,  yet  with  them,  usage  has 
a  high  authority,  and  great  is  the  respect  to  the  laying  on  of  hands  of 
Time. 

The  negotiation  being  opened,  Elliston  received  the  following 
notice : — 

"  Oxford,  Pembroke  College,  19  Feb.  1803. 

"Sir, — The  Vice- Chancellor  having  lately  lost  his  mother,  pre- 
vented me  from  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  till 
yesterday.  His  reply  is,  that  no  plays  will  be  allowed  to  be  acted  in 
the  University  next  summer.  He  told  me  that  he  had  received  several 
applications  on  the  same  subject,  previous  to  yoiu*s,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  grant  permission  on  this  occasion,  the  preference  would 
be  given  to  your  respectability  and  professional  talents. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servanty 

"John  Yihioombb." 

This  announcement  from  Pembroke  appears  by  no  means  to  hare 
settled  the  question  with  EUiston.  He  still  follows  vip  his  dject ;  and 
in  consequence  of  a  second  attempt,  receives  the  ^nnMrfi^l  gentib  itiiuke 
from  the  yice-ChanceUor  himself: — 

**  Worcester  CdUege,  Oiibrd,  Xareh  Wflk,  ISOSL 

"  Sir, — ^I  am  sorry  you  should  haTB  taken  the  trouble  of  VGpmtiag 
jour  application  to  me,  after  the  reasons  which  I  thought  it  mj  duty 
to  give  to  Mr,  Yinioombe  for  declining  to  comply  with  jonr 
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The  maimer  in  which  Mr.  Vinioombe  spoke  of  you,  ooold  leave  me  no 
roam  to  doubt  of  the  re^>ectability  of  jour  character.  It  is  not,  there- 
lore,  for  want  of  confidence  in  that,  that  I  did  then,  and  still  must, 
witiihoki  my  consent  to  the  coming  of  any  persons  to  this  jdace  for  the 
purpose  of  making  theatrical  exhibitions.  If  I  could  consent  to  any,  I 
should  not  object  to  your  application ;  but  it  is  my  determination  Uy 
consent  to  none. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant. 


^ 


And  thus  terminated  the  Oxford  experiment.  The  introduction  of 
theatrical  amusements  into  our  Universities  appears  as  forbidding  as 
theatrical  speculations  were  once  deemed  hazardous  in  Scotland ;  for 
we  remember  to  have  heard  that,  in  the  year  1726,  one  Tony  Aston 
spoke  a  prologue  in  that  coimtry,  written  by  Allan  Ramsay,  in  which 
he  compared  himself  to  "  Columbus,"  in  the  danger  of  so  great  an  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  Gore,  in  his  fondness  for  the  drama,  had,  from  time  to  time, 
collected  much  theatrical  anecdote  with  many  biographical  notices  of 
performers — the  greater  part,  perhaps,  of  which,  the  public,  through 
other  channels,  are  already  in  possession  of.  The  following  incident, 
however,  which  may  not  be  so  generally  known,  we  take  the  occasion 
which  now  presents  itself  of  relating. 

Escourt  waij  a  celebrated  player  in  the  latter  day  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  When  quite  a  boy,  he  decamped  from  paternal  authority, 
and  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  a  theatrical  leader.  He  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when,  at  Worcester,  he  acted  the  part  of  RoxanOy 
in  the  play  of  "  Alexander  the  Great ;"  his  feminine  appearance  being 
at  that  time  a  greater  recommendation  than  his  immature  skill  as  an 
actor.  To  this  place  he  was  traced  by  his  enraged  parent,  who  would 
evidently  have  commuted  his  dramatic  salary  into  a  sound  whipping, 
but  the  manager's  wife  taking  compassion  on  him,  furnished  him  with 
an  entire  suit  of  her  own  clothes,  and  thus  equipped,  he  escaped  for 
the  second  time. 

Arriving  at  Chipping  Norton,  he  entered  an  inn.  Fear  and  fatigue 
induced  him  to  seek  an  early  bed,  to  which,  in  a  remote  attic,  he  had 
not  long  retired,  when  the  busy  landlady,  abruptly  entering,  begged 
that,  as  the  house  was  full  of  travellers,  "  the  young  gentlewoman " 
would  accept  a  companion  for  the  night.  Poor  Escourt  hereupon 
gave  consent  in  that  language  which  is  said  always  to  imply  it — 
namely,  silence — which  the  hostess  deeming  quite  sufficient,  lumded 
up  a  third  personage,  and  hastily  quitted  the  apartment  to  attend  on 
far  more  profitable  customers  below.  Dread,  rather  than  delight,  occu- 
pied the  yoimg  runaway — dread,  soon  converted  into  utter  dismay, 
when,  on  stealthily  raising  his  eyes  from  the  bed-covering,  he  descried 
a  toothless,  beetle-eyed  antique,  *'  swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face 
nothing  like  so  clean."  The  lad  could  have  crept  into  a  very  nutshell, 
and  rolling  himself  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  withdrew  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  still  counterfeiting  sleep.  After  a  laborious  fit  of 
coughing  and  ventriloquiziDg,  the  distempered  crone  approached  the 
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bed,  and  loosening  by  degrees  portions  of  her  attire,  scrambled  on  that^ 
division  of  the  couch  which  the  trembling  boy  had  so  liberally  allotted 
her.  With  a  heavy  groan  down  she  lay,  whilst  deeper  horrors  than 
the  tyranny  of  Mezentius  ever  devised,  filled  the  thoughts  of  her  com- 
panion. The  wheeze  was  soon  lost  in  more  distinct  accents  of  sleep, 
wliich,  though  but  little  grateful  to  the  ear  of  liim  who  watched  so 
near,  yet  somewhat  relieved  him  from  the  terrors  of  detection  and 
consequent  punishment. 

But  terror — pain  itself — will  yield  to  fatigue,  and  as  Damiens 
himself  is  said  to  have  even  slept  upon  the  rack,  j>o,  as  the  morning 
approached,  exliausted  by  long  suffering,  the  younger  of  the  twain  fell 
Also  into  a  profound  slumber.  But  the  grey-eyed  morn  had  scarcely 
winked  on  the  denizens  of  eartli,  when  the  couchant  travellers  of  the 
*'  Rampant  Lion"  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  alarm  by  a  shriek  hoarser 
than  the  raven ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  sudden  overthrow  of  a 
water-butt  and  pewter  vessel  on  the  staircase,  which  presently  set  the 
whole  establishment  into  the  wildest  commotion.  Young  Escourt,  it 
may  be  well  supposed,  was  startled  with  no  less  affright,  and  in  con- 
fused recollection  of  the  late  events,  missing  his  belle  affiancee  of  the 
over  night,  was  about  springing  from  his  bed,  when  renewed  aec^its 
bursting  through  the  bondage  of  a  well-remembered  wheeze,  exclaimed, 
"  Abomination  on  your  house !  help !  help !  I  say.  You  nest  of 
rogues  and  varlets!  help!  help!  I  say!*' 

It  was  now  clear,  that  by  some  strange  accident  the  poor  youth  had 
been  discovered,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  ludicrous  evidence  of 
moral  turpitude  fixed  upon  him,  recollecting  only  his  filial  disobe- 
dience and  its  probable  consequences,  he  fell  on  his  knees  just  as 
the  landlady,  followed  by  half  the  household,  entered  the  apartment, 
avowing  himself  a  most  guilty  wretch,  but  claiming  pity  and  protec- 
tion. The  good  hostess  mistaking  the  nature  both  of  his  distress  and 
confession,  as  well  she  might,  bm'st  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
in  which  she  was  joined  by  the  whole  posse  at  her  heels.  Further  ex- 
planations, however,  took  place;  the  imconscious  libertine  was  ac- 
quitted, and  provided  with  fresh  disguise,  was  again  forwarded  on  his 
flight. 

[Henry  Twisleton  Elliston,  bom  Jan.  14th,  1802— godfather,  Hon.  Charles  James 
Twisleton.] 

COUNTRY  SONG. 

(FftOM    THB    KU8BIAN    OF    BLBPOUSHKIN.) 
BY   CHABLES   H£BV£T. 


What  pleasure  'tis,  dear  neighbours, 

To  labour  in  the  field ; 
What  joy  the  seed  to  scatter 

That  shall  our  harvest  yield ! 

We  have  in  holy  Russia* 

A  father  and  a  Czar ! 
Whose  royal  grace  and  bounty 

Like  glorious  sunbeams  are. 

Whene'er  our  country  meadows 
The  sun's  bright  rays  illume. 


The  buds  shoot  forth  with  gladness. 
And  ripen  into  bloom. 

So  our  Czar's  gifts  flow  on  us 

Like  waters  from  a  spring. 
And  so  his  radiant  bounty 

Joy  to  oar  hearts  doth  bring. 

Then  tarn,  dear  fHends,  when  dayligiil 

First  gilds  the  east  alkr. 
And  pray  with  me  that  HeaTcn 

May  bless  our  Father  Csar  I 


*  The  epithet  niatii,  holy,  is  often  applied  by  Russian  writers  to  their  eomitey. 
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